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Parliamentary  Proceedings. 

1.  SLAVE  EVIDENCE. 

S.  SLAVE  TRADE  AND  SLAVERY  OF  THE  MAURITIUS,  FOL- 
LOWED BY  A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  REPORTER  FROM  THE 
CHARGES  MADE  AGAINST  IT. 

5.  EMANCIPATION  OF  NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

4.  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE,  AND  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

6.  CIVIL    RIGHTS    OF   FREE   BLACK    AND    COLOURED    IN- 

HABITANTS  OF  OUR  COLONIES. 


So  much  space  has  recently  been  occupied  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  want  of  a  Sunday  for  the  slaves ;  and  in  pointing  out  the  misera-. 
biy  defective  nature  of  that  education  and  religious  instruction  they  are 
said  to  be  receiving  that  ^e  fear  lest  our  readers  should  begin  to  imagine 
that  these  constitute  the  exclusive  evils  of  colonial  slavery,  and  that,  if 
these  were  but  obviated,  the  work  of  reformation  would  be  accomplished, 
lliis  were  a  fatal  misconception.  The  prevailing  want  of  a  Sunday  is, 
indeed,  most* adverse  to  the  hope  of  christianizing  the  slave  population, 
and  it  reveals,  at  the  same  time,  the  insincerity  of  those,  who,  while  they 
either  conceal  the  fact  of  this  compulsory  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
resist  or  postpone  the  measures  necessary  for  its  prevention,  are  never- 
theless loud,  both  in  the  profession  of  dieir  zeal  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  slaves,  and  in  the  boast  of  the  religious  improvement 
that  has  been  effected  among  them.  But,  even  if  a  Sabbath  were  at 
length  given  to  the  slaves,  and  more  efficient  plans  of  instruction  were 
adopted,  little  benefit  would  accrue,  even  from  these  improvements,  under 
a  system  so  debasing  and  brutalizing  in  its  character  and  effects,  and  so 
incompatible  with  the  purity  and  elevation  of  Christianity,  as  is  that 
species  of  personal  bondage  which  exists  in  the  slave  colonies  of  Europe. 
For  be  it  remembered,  that  even  the  British  Critic  has  not  scrupled  to 
describe  that  system  as  one  by  which  "  the  whole  order  of  nature  is  re- 
versed ;  the  labourer  being  excited  to  labour,  not  by  hope,  but  by  fear ; 
punishments  inflicted  in  England  by  the  magistrate  for  crimes,  bemg  in- 
flicted there  by  the  master  for  idleness  or  impertinence ;  the  supply  of 
daily  food,  and  the  maintenance  of  wife  and  children  not  being 
dependent  on  the  exertion,  self-denial,  skill,  or  good  character  of  the 
individual ;  christian  marriage  being  almost  unknown ;  the  human  form 
divine  being  treated  as  if  it  were  no  better  than  a  brute  or  a  machine ; 
degraded  to  a  chattel,  seized  by  the.creditor,  sold  in  the  market-place, 
and  exposed  to  every  indignity  which  tyranny  or  caprice  may  dictate." 

TkU  and  aU  other  pnbUcations  of  the  Society,  may  be  had  at  their  offict., 
18»  AUiermanlmry  ;  or  at  Mtura,  Hatchard'a,  187,  Ficcadilly,  and  Arch'xj  Cornhdi, 
They. may  also  be  procured^  through  any  bookiclUr^  or  at  the  demfts  o^  the  Antt" 
Stnrery  Society  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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Andy  when  we  add  to  this  sad  picture,  the  excess  of  labour  to  which 
men  and  women  are  subjected  by  the  most  brutal  coercion ;  the  scanti- 
ness  of  their  food ;  the  frequent  and  forcible  disruption  of  their  dearest 
domestic  ties ;  the  tremendous  severity  of  the  punishments  which  may 
be  inflicted  on  them,  by  individual  caprice,  for  any  offence  or  for  no 
oflence — we  may  well  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  Christianity  flourish 
in  such  a  population,  continuing  bereft,  as  it  is  by  its  present  actual 
circumstances,  even  of  that  first  principle  of  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
the  power  of  voluntary  agency.  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the 
whole  of  this  systjsm,  m  all  its  length  and  breadth  of  oppression  and 
enormity,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  British  Critic, 
that  it  MUST  BE  RADICALLY  REFORMED;  in  Other  words,  it  must 
be  extinguished,  root  and  branch. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  with  a  view  of  guarding  against 
misconception,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  as  succinctly  as  we  can, 
what  has  recently  passed  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

1.  Slave  Evidence, 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr.  Brougham^  who  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tentioB  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  evidenoa 
of  slaves  admissible  in  all  cases,  subject  only  to  those  exceptions  to 
whkh  the  evidence  of  all  other  parties  is  liable,  begged  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  whether  his  Majesty*s  Government 
had  not  a  similar  plan  in  contemplation.  He  felt  it  to  be  so  important 
that  the  measure  should  originate  with  them,  that,  if  such  was  their  in- 
tention, he  would  gladly  resign  it  into  their  hands. — Sir  George  Murray 
entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Brougham  in  his  sense  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  also  in  his  view  of  the  propriety  and  safety 
of  making  the  evidence  of  slaves  admissible  without  any  other  than  tht 
ordinary  reserves  and  exceptions.  He  did  not  even  see  the  necessity  of 
those  records  of  baptism,  or  certificates  of  character  from  religious 
instructors,  which  it  had  been  thought,  by  some  persons,  expedient  to 
require.  To  require  preliminary  tests  of  religious  belief  and  information 
did  not  appear  to  him  a  course  well  adapted  to  advance  the  ends  of 
justice,  or  even  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  He  had 
always  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  holding  out  a  temptation  of  a 
secular  kind  to  any  one,  to  adopt  a  particular  set  of  religious  senti- 
ments, ¥ras  injurious  and  degrading  to  religion  itself.  The  session  was 
now  too  for  advanced  to  do  any  thing  in  this  matter  with  eflect ;  but,  it 
was  his  mtention,  in  the  next  session,  to  propose  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  Colonial  Judicatures,  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Judicial  Inquiry  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  purposed  to  introduce  into 
that  Bill  a  clause  for  admitting,  universally,  the  evidence  of  slaves  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  other  persons.  He  saw  no  reason  for  clog- 
ging the  measure  with  distinctions  to  the  slave's  disadvantage. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bemal,  Sir  George  Murray  ob- 
served, that  the  measure  he  meant  to  propose  to  parliament  would  apply 
to  the  Slave  Colonies  generally,  and  not  to  the  Crown  Colonies  alone. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  chartered  colonies,  Grenada,  had  already,  he  be- 
lieved, anticipated  the  measure  which  the  Government  contemplated. 


Mauritius — Sir  R.  Farquhar-^-^Mr.  Buxton,  3 

The  utmost  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  Mr,  Brougham^  Mr,  HuS" 
kkion.  Lord  Nugent,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  with  the  pledge 
which  Sir  George  Murray  had  now  given  on  this  momentous  subject. 
And,  indeed,  with  reason,  for  when  it  shall  have  been  fulfilled  by  a  parlia- 
mentary enactment,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  effective  step  to- 
wards any  real  reform  of  our  colonial  system;  in  fact,  the  first  practical 
result  of  the  hitherto  fruitless  and  unproductive  resolutions  of  1 823 ; 
not  indeed,  we  lament,  to  say,  as  the  completion  of  the  work  of  reform ; 
but  as  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  measures  which,  we  trust, 
may  lead  to  its  completion,  by  the  entire  extinction  of  that  foulest 
blot  on  our  national  character,  the  negro  slavery  of  our  colonies. 

2. — The  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  of  the  Mauritius, 

An  important  conversation  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  which  we  are  induced  to  give  a  larger 
space  than  we  usually  allot  to  similar  occurrences,  on  account  of  the 
prominent  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  were,  on  that  occasion,  drag- 
ged, before  the  bar  of  the  house  and  of  the  public,  by  more  than  one  indivi- 
dual, and  there,  not  charged  merely,  but  absolutely  condemned,  as  base 
and  malignant  calumniators,  without  the  specification  of  a  single  fact 
to  justify  the  sentence.  The  conversation  arose  out  of  a  question 
which  was  addressed  by  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  to  Mr,  Buxton,  Sir 
Robert  asked  him  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  with  the 
diarges  preferred  on  the  subject  of  the  Mauritius,  which  were  first 
brought  forward  in  1826,  and  which  had  been  postponed  on  one  plea 
or  another  to  the  present  period.  Mr.  Buxton  must  ere  now  have 
formed  a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  charges. 
If  he  had  discovered  that  they  were  false,  and  that  he  had  slandered  the 
innocent  by  accusations  which  could  not  be  supported,  he  was  bound 
now  to  rise  in  his  place  and  candidly  to  acknowledge  his  error.  If  he 
believed  them  to  be  true,  he  ought  to  prosecute  the  investigation.  He 
was  bound  either  to  retract  his  accusations,  or  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
quiry into  their  truth. 

Mr,  Buxton  shewed  that  the  delay  was  in  no  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  him.  The  Committee  was  originally  granted  to  him  in  1 826,  but  so 
near  the  close  of  the  session  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  brin?  for- 
ward more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  col- 
lected. The  honourable  Baronet  indeed  had  chosen  to  say  that  the 
evidence  against  him  had  broken  down.  He  was  completely  at  issue 
with  tlie  honourable  Baronet  on  that  point.  So  far  from  having  broken 
down,  it  had  scarcely  been  opened.  Early  in  the  session  of  1827  he 
had  endeavoured  to  renew  the  Committee,  but  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  W.  Horton,  at  tne  express  and 
earnest  request  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  was  a  second  time  in  the  same 
session  about  to  move  for  the  reappointment  of  the  Committee,  and  had 
actually  fixed  a  day  for  the  purpose,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which,  it  was  well  known,  had  endangered  his  life,  and  from  which  he 
was  even  now,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  attendance  in  that  House, 
but  too  imperfectly  recovered  to  justify  his  undertaking  the  laborious 
conduct  of  any  great  public  cause.     Here  Mr.  Buxton  read  two  letters 
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from  his  physician,  Dr.  Farre,  one  dated  February  28,  1828,  and  the 
other  so  late  as  April  9,  1829,  stating,  in  strong  and  express  tems,  as 
his  clear  opinion,  that  he,  Mr.  Buxton,  could  not,  without  the  utmost 
risk  of  life,  place  himself  in  a  situation  of  public  responsibility,  requiring 
much  serious  attention  or  mental  exertion  of  any  kind.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  urged  the  successive  Colonial  Secretaries  of  State, 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Sir  George  Murray,  to  undertake  the  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry,  offering  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Huskisson  had  declined 
the  proposal.  He  had  been  led,  however,  to  expect  from  Sir  George 
Murray,  that  the  Crown  would  forthwith  institute  a  Roval  Commission 
for  thoroughly  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  this  expecta« 
tion  were  realized,  he  should  gladly  transfer  to  the  Government  all  the 
evidence  he  had  collected.  But  if  no  such  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
as  he  hoped  for,  he  now  pledged  himself,  at  whatever  personal  incon- 
venience, or  even  hazard,  to  bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  next  session,  so  as  to 
afford  the  honourable  Baronet  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  fuUv  re- 
futing every  charge  made  against  him  while  Governor  of  the  Mauritius. 
The  honourable  Baronet  had  put  to  him  the  alternative  of  either  retract- 
ing his  charges,  or  proceeding  with  the  inquiry.  He  chose  the  latter. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  retract  the  charges  he  had  brought 
aeainst  the  administration  of  the  honourable  Baronet.  It  was  impossi- 
ma  that,  in  opposition  to  his  full  and  firm  conviction,  he  should  deny 
his  belief  that  a  slave  trade  had  existed  to  an  enormous  extent  under 
that  administration.  There  was  another  person  also,  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  this  inquiry,  he  meant  General  Hall,  who  had  acted  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Mauritius  during  Sir  R.  Farquhar*s  absence,  and  who  had 
pledged  himself,  on  the  faith  of  a  man,  and  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  an  officer,  to  prove,  if  publicly  called  upon,  that  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  honourable  Baronet,  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  with 
remarkable  impunity,  to  the  full  extent  he  had  asserted.  While,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  retract  one  iota  of  his  former  statements,  he  must  do 
the  honourable  Baronet  the  justice  to  admit,  that  there  was  no  stronger 
prifHa/ade  proof  of  innocence  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  court  inquiry.  He  admitted,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  doctrine 
that  all  accusations  must  be  received  without  prejudice  until  they  are 
proved ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  now  warn  the  honourable  Ba- 
ronet, that  the  inquiry  which  he  demanded  would  disclose  scenes  of 
cruelty,  violations  of  public  law,  and  a  toleration,  if  not  encouragement, 
of  slave  trading,  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Lushington  bore  his  personal  testimony  to  Mr.  Buxton's  absolute 
inability,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  of  having  proceeded  with 
the  inquiry,  (as  did  also  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse.)  He  contended|  however,  that  a  full 
inquiry  was  indispensable,  considering  that  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  tne  honourable 
Baronet's  administration,  was  not  only  asserted  by  his  honourable  friend, 
but  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  even  by  the  honourable  Baronet  himself, 
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who  ODly  dated  its  cessation  in  1821.  It  was  also  a  notorious  fact, 
which  he  depd  an)r  one  to  disprove,  that  it  had  gone  on  with  impunity ; 
not  a  man  fver  having  been  imprisoned  for  this  crime  who  had  not  been 
allowed  4^  escape ;  to  walk,  in  feet,  out  of  the  prison,  the  doors  or  the 
walls  of  ^hich  weie.  always  so  insecure,  in  the  case  of  persons  implicated 
in  slav^  trading,  as  never  to  oppose  any  hindrance  to  their  escape..  He 
did  not  assert  that  the  honourable  Barpnet  had  used  no  exertions  to  pre* 
vent  and  punish  the  slave  trade ;  but  those  exertions  had  certainly  b^n 
mo«t  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  cause  of  their  failure  should 
be  ascertained. 

ijfr.  Hudson  Qurney  regretted  the  personality  of  this  discussion. 

3e  confessed  he  did  not  know  much  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
on.  Baronet,  but  he  must  say  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit 
p>  them.  He  had  read,  indeed,  the  statements  circulated  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  he  really  thought  they  bore  on  the  face  of  them  a 
want  of  that  due  scrutiny  which  justice  to  the  colonists  demanded. 
They  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  hot-headed  enthusiasts.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  believe  the  details  of  horrors  and  cruelties  occa- 
sionally contained  in  those  publications :  they  appeared  to  him  untrue  and 
inflammatorv,  and  oueht  not  to  be  received  without  strict  previous 
nquiry.  They  seemed  to  be  stories  taken  up  at  random,  on  the  infor- 
jiation  of  interested  and  discontented  parties,  and  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  he  always  understood,  had  exerted 
himself  to  suppress  the  slave  trade ;  but  the  task  he  had  to  perform  was 
difficult.  He  vras  the  first  Governor  of  a  conquered  colony  in  which 
the  slave  trade  had  always  been  permitted.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
held  irresponsible  for  any  slave  trading  that  might  have  taken  place  there, 
until  the  charge  of  not  having  done  his  duty  were  proved  against  him. 
Mr.  Brougham  hoped  that  no  prejudice  would  be  infused  into  the 
discussions  on  this  subject,  and  that  no  premature  judgment  would  be 
formed  on  the  conduct  of  the  Hon.  Baronet.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Buxton  that  the  readiness  to  meet  these  charges  bore  the  appearance  of 
innocence,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  would  come 
clear  out  of  the  ordeal.  He  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Hon. 
Baronet,  when  the  inquiry  did  come  on,  would  be  prepared  with  a  better 
witness  to  support  his  cause  than  Mr.  Gurney,  who  had  taken  occasion 
to  draw  a  conclusion  unfevourable  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Buxton,  and  to 
stigmatize  the  publications  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  rash  and  un- 
founded, for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
and  did  not  know  whether  the  charge  against  the  Hon.  Baronet  was 
ri^ht  or  wrong.  He  did  hope  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  would  be  provided 
with  better  compurgators  than  the  Hon.  Member. — He  could  understand 
very  well  why  that  Member  considered  the  publications  to  which  he 
alluded  as  a  mass  of  exaggeration.  He  naturally  could  not  believe  it 
possible — he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  belief,  that  such  atrocities 
could  be  perpetrated  by  any  human  being  as  were  detailed  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporters.  It  was  not  surprising  that  such  cases,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  Mosses,*  should  be  supposed  to  be  mere  fictions  of  the 

•  See  Rtporter,  No.  47,  p.  462  to  466. 
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brain,  the  inventious  of  fancy,  the  result  of  flimsy  rumours  collected  in 
all  quarters,  and  dressed  out  in  all  the  fantastic  and  extravagant  cdonrs 
which  a  morbid  imagination  could  bestow  upon  them.  Bat  were  these 
details  untrue  ?  Was  the  story  of  the  Mosses  a  fabrication  ?  Was 
all  that  revolting  statement  an  idle  tale?  The  Hon.  Member  could  not 
suppose  it  possible  that  such  stories  could  be  true ;  or  that  human  nature 
could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocities.  He  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  man  or  woman,  that  anv  creature  in  human  snape,  and  especially 
a  lady  in  respectable  life,  could  be  found  capable  of  treating  a  tielpless 
and  unprotected  female,  in  the  brutal  manner  there  described,  ezco^ 
riating  her  body  with  the  lash,  rubbing  Cayenne  pepper  into  the  lace- 
rated  flesh  and  even  into  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  and  repeating  these 
dreadful  operations  again  and  again,  until  the  unfortunate  creature  was 
thrown  into  a  fever,  the  intervention  of  which  alone  prevented  the  per-* 
petrators  of  these  atrocities,  which  terminated  in  death,  from  being  tried 
and  hung  for  murder,  a  crime  of  which  they  were  morally,  if  not  legally^ 
guilty.  Such  a  case  was,  indeed,  incredible,  but  nevertheless  it  had 
happened.  What  the  Hon.  Member,  what  the  House  could  not  be- 
lieve, was  nevertheless  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Justice; 
was  nevertheless  made  the  subject  of  communication  from  the  Colonial 
Government  to  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home.  It  was  also  made 
the  subject  of  a  despatch  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hns^ 
kisson,)  who  then  held  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nial Department,  and  who  expressed  in  a  tone  of  manly  indignation, 
the  feelings  upon  the  subject  which  an  English  Statesman  must  ever  feel, 
and  which,  he  trusted,  no  English  Minister  would  ever  be  unwilling  to 
use  on  such  an  occasion,  or,  if  unwilling,  would  ever  dare  not  to  use. 
It  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  House  not  only  not  to  shut  their  ears  to 
statements  of  facts,  such  as  those  now  alluded  to,  (as  the  Hon.  Member 
would  have  them  to  do  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  as  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  heated  brain  of  the  enthusiast,)  but  to  listen  patiently  to  them ;  to 
investigate  them ;  and  after  the  fullest  investigation,  and  coming  to  a 
just  and  safe  conclusion,  fearlessly  to  do  their  duty,  whatever  that 
miglit  be. 

Mr.  Irving  observed,  that  he  had  regularly  attended  the  Mauritius 
Committee ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  honour, 
that  he  had  formed,  from  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  befhre 
that  Committee,  a  conclusion  very  different  from  that  at  which  Mr. 
Buxton  had  arrived.  He  did  not  impute  any  improper  motives  to  those 
by  whom  that  evidence  had  been  collected,  but  he  had  never  heard,  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  that  House,  evidence  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
so  little  entitled  to  credit;  or  which,  doubtful  as  it  was,  was  so  de- 
cidedly contradicted  by  evidence  on  the  other  side  which  it  was  impos«> 
sibic  to  impugn.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  had  spoken  of^the 
readiness  of  General  Hall  to  support  the  charges  against  the  Honourable 
Baronet.  What  the  evidence  of  General  Hall  might  be  he  could  not 
say  ;  but  he  must  give  the  most  decided  contradiction  to  the  assertion, 
that,  in  the  evidence  which  had  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  there 
was  any  thing  criminatory  of  the  Hon.  Baronet.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  been  three  years  labouring  under  the 
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accusalkm  of  a  great  public  crime,  stigmatised  by  public  feeling,  was  it 
sarpriaing  that  he  should  come  forward  and  insist,  either  that  the  case 
ahoold  be  immediately  investigated,  or  that  he  should  stand  acquitted  of 
the  imputation  cast  upon  him  ?    The  Member  for  Weymouth,  had,  un- 
doubtedly, given  sufficient  reasons  for  not  having  himself  proce^eded 
with  the  investigation.     It  was  unfortunate  for  him  to  have  laboured 
under  such  indisposition,  which  no  man  regretted  more  sincerely  than 
himself;  but  it  was  still  more  unfortunate  for  the  Hon.  Baronet,  for,  if  the 
investigation  had  been  proceeded  with,  he  would  have  been  completely 
deaied  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  of  the  public.     He  haa  seen 
enough  in  the  Committee  not  to  entertain  the  leaait  apprehension  for  the 
character  of  his  Hon.  Friend. — He  blamed  Mr.  Brougham  for  mixing  up 
Blories  of  crudty  with  the  present  case.     He  might  as  well  exhibit  Mrs.. 
Hibner,  lately  executed  at  Newgate,  as  a  specimen  of  English  conduct, 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss,  of  colonial  conduct.    The  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, however,  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion  of 
the  publications  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.    He  did  not  know  whether 
the  Learned  Gentleman  was  a  Member  of  that  Society,  or  if  he  was 
aware  of  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  Anti'Slavery  Reporter  was. 
got  up.     Its  object  appeared  to  be  to  degrade  and  stigmatise,  in  the 
public  estimation,  every  man  who  had  any  property  or  interest  in  the 
West  Indies.    A  more  false,  libellous,  scandalous,  and  disgraceful  pub- 
lication never  issued  from  the  British  press.    It  was  by  this  publication, 
after  the  public  had  been  satisfied  that  the  charges  against  the  Hon. 
Baronet  were  unfounded,  that  the  accusation  against  him  had  been 
revived,  and  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  again  been  dragged  forward  to 
answer  imputations  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish.     So  far 
was  his  Hon.  Friend,  from  having  favoured  the  Slave  Trade,  that  there 
was  not  a  despatch  from  him  to  his  Majesty's  Grovernment  in  which  he 
did  not  represent  the  prevalence  of  the  traffic,  and  complain  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  given  him  sufficient  power  to  put  it 
down.  At  length,  in  1821,  a  squadron  and  other  means  were  furnished 
him ;  and  from  that  time  the  Slave  Trade  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

Mr,  Brougham^  in  explanation,  said  that  he  believed  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, in  common  with  many  thousands,  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  His 
allusion  to  the  Mosses  had  been  forced  from  him  by  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Gurney  on  the  exs^gerated  statements  of  the  publications  of  that  So- 
ciety ;  he  wbhed  he  could  say  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  tliat  he  dis- 
believed those  statements. 

Mr,  Fergusson  defended  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  who,  he  asserted,  was 
most  anxious  to  meet  this  inquiry.  No  man  in  his  situation  could  have 
done  more  to  suppress,  and  no  man  from  feeling  had  a  greater  horror 
of,  the  slave  trade  than  the  Hon.  Baronet. 

Mr,  Wodehouse  observed,  that  he  also  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  impression  of  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  went,  had 
not  been  favourable.  A  great  mass  of  evidence  was  still  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  subject ;  and  General  Hall  had  certainly  declared  himself 
ready  at  any  time  to  substantiate  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred 
bv  his  Hon.  Friend. 
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Sir  Jamet  Mctckmtosh  agreed,  that  the  Hon.  Baronet,  besicles  the 
general  presumption  in  favour  of  any  man  whose  guilt  had  not  been 
proved,  had  the  additional  presumption  in  his  favour  which  resulted 
from  an  eagerness  to  meet  investigation.    Besides  his  wish  that  any  man 
in  the  same  situation  might  clear  himself  from  all  imputation,  he  had 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  the  Hon.  Baronet  to  clear  himself  on  the 
present  occasion.    Although  some  warmth  had  entered  into  the  present 
conversation,  no  substantial  difference  of  opinion  had  been  manifested 
in  it.    They  were  all  agreed  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  earned  a  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour  by  courting  inquiry ;  and  they  were  all  agreed  that 
the  delay  in  the  investigation  had  been  not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune 
of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth.    Here  he  should  have  ended  his 
remarks,  had  not  the  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  H.  Gurney)  introduced  into  the 
discussion  topics  altogether  different,  in  tone  and  temper,  from  the  judicial 
subject  before  them,  and  which  had  drawn  down  upon  him  a  just  chas- 
tisement from  his  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend.      With  that  censorial 
gravity  which  so  well  became  him,  that  Honourable  Member  con- 
demned the  levity  of  rash  accusation  against  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  himself  furnished  an  example  of  considerable  levity — not  of 
accusation,  for  his  proceeding  had  not  been  of  so  fair  a  character ;  (ac- 
cusation having  reference  to  some  individual,  and  particularizing  the 
how,  and  the  where,  and  the  when)  but  of  broad  and  indefinite  and 
undistinguishine  assertions  against  large  bodies  of  men;    assertions 
which  came  wiu  great  weight  from  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  because  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  well  the  character  of  many  of  those  on 
whom  he  had  heaped  reproach,  and  whom  he  had  charged  with  being 
calumniators.   He  would  not  retaliate  by  applying  that  term  to  the  Hon. 
Gentleman ;  for  that  would  be  neither  just  to  him  nor  consistent  with 
his  own  feelings  towards  him.    But  the  fact  was,  that  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Newton  had  thought  fit  to  condemn  a  body  of  respectable  persons, 
the  same  who  for  forty  years  had  laboured  to  abolish  what —  although 
he  remembered  the  time  when  it  was  considered  Jacobinical  to  make  the 
assertion — ^was  now  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  a  most  atrocious  crime 
and  the  greatest  stain  on  human  nature,  the  slave  trade.     That  same 
body  had  for  forty  years  persevered,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, through  good  and  through  bad  report,  in  their  endeavours  to 
wipe  out  this  stain.     Having  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
they  were  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  wisest  and  best  mode  of 
raising  the  slaves  into  circumstances  which  would  admit  of  their  being  re- 
lieved from  their  present  unhappy  condition.    When  he  heard  therefore 
such  accusations  against  the  Society,  he  called  upon  those  who  pre- 
ferred them  (Just  as  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  very  fairly  called  upon 
the  Member  for  Weymouth)  either  to  substantiate  their  charges  or 
to  silence  their  obloquy.     For  the  warmth  shewn  by  another   Hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Irving)  he  was  willing  to  make  great  allowance.     But 
the  only  specific  charge  even  he  brought  against  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was,  that  it  had  renewed  the  subject  of  the  horrible  traffic  which  had  so 
long  been  carried  on  at  the  Mauritius.     But  how  was  that  a  charge  ? 
Was  not  silence  on  the  subject  the  very  circumstance  of  which  the  Hon. 
Baronet  and  his  friends  complained  ? — ^The  Hon-  Member  had  had  re- 
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ccwrse  to  a  species  of  argument  respecting  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  which 
be  remembered  was  ns^  at  the  b^inning  of  the  debates  on  "the  pro* 
posed  abolitioa  of  the  slave  trade.  A  great  West  India  proprietor-  said, 
OD  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  dladed,  that  the  House  might  as  well 
judge  of  the  morals  of  England  by  the  records  x>f  the  Old  Bailey,  as  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  West  India  planters  from  a  few  occur- 
rences selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  public.  Tp  this  Mr.  Fox  replied—^'  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
slave  trade  should  remind  the  Hon.  Gentleman  of  the  Old  Bailey.  No* 
thug  can  be  so  congenial  as  the  two  subjects.  Nevertheless  I  will 
pomt  out  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  a  contrast  between  them.  At  the  Old 
bailey  we  hear  of  crimes  which  shock  our  moral  feelings;  but  we  are 
consoled  by  the  punishment  of  the  criminals.  We  read  of  crimes  as 
atrocious  in  the  West  India  islands,  but  our  moral  feelings  are  shocked 
at  hearing  not  only,  of  the  impunitj^  of  the  criminals,  but  of  their  tri<* 
amph.^  In  adverting  to  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  the  Hon.  Member 
hacl,  noost.  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hiboer. .  The  contrast  which  these  cases  presented  between  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  moral  feeling  of  thb  country  was  much 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  to  which  Mr.  Fox  had  formerly  called 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  offenders  in  the  Bahamas  having  not 
only  committed  a  murder,  but  committed  it  in  the  most  barbarous  man* 
oer  possible,  had  been  condemned  to  five  months'  imprisonment.  What 
followed  ?  A  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
signed  by  what  were  called  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony, 
attesting  that  the  character  of  these  cruel  murderers  was  generally  one 
of  great  humanity,  and  praying  for  a  remission  of  their  punishment. 
That  was  the  manner  in  which  this  atrocious  crime  was  viewed  in  an 
island,  the  inhabitants  of  infaich  were  in  no  other  way  demoralized  than  as 
the  possession  of  unbounded  and  irresponsible  power  always  corrupted 
the  heart  of  man.  Nay  more,  a  public  dinner,  as  a  matter  of  triumph, 
was  actually  given,  by  the  chief  persons  in  the  colony,  to  the  criminals 
who  had  barely  escaped  the  most  condign  punishment  for  their  offences. 
What  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  in  London  when  a  criminal  of 
the  lowest  order,  this  same  Mrs.  Hlbner^  whose  crime  was  not  aggra- 
vated by  the  consideration  that  she  wjas.  possessed  of  information  which 
ought  to  have  taught  her  better,  coniQiitted  a  similar  offence  ?  He  was 
not  the  apologist  of  the  vindictive  fe^ng  exhibited  by  ^e  populace  on 
the  occasion ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  departed  from  the  hu« 
manity  which  they  usually  exhibited  towards  the  unfortunate  persons 
who  underwent  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  They  could  not  conceal 
their  horror  at  a  crime,  wiiich,  however,  was  far  less  atrocious  than 
that  which  had  been  comn^itted  bv  the  respectable  Mosses ;  and  even 
r«it  the  air  with  9houts  of  triumph  when  tney  witnessed  the  payment 
of  the  dreadful  penalty.  In  justice  however,  to  the  people  of  London, 
he  must  observe,  that  he  remembered  onlv  three  instances  in  which 
they  had  thus  deviated  from  their  usual  feelings  of  commiseration  for 
suflfering  criminals ;  and  those  were  all  cases  in  which  the  punishment 
of  death  had  been  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  murder,  accompanied  with 
circamstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.     Thus,  even  in  their  eirors,  the  ge- 
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nerosity  which  belonged  to  their    general    character  was  strongly 
evinced.* 

Sir  George  Murray  was  not  surprised,  when  the  subject  was  slavery 
and  the  cruelties  which  proceeded  from  it,  that  the  just  indignation 
which  all  must  feel  upon  it  should  seduce  Honourable  Members  into 
a  greater  warmth  of  expression  than  perhaps  the  immediate  occasion 
justified.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  pursue  the  same  course,  or  to 
protract  the  discussion,  but  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  House  back 
to  the  original  question ;  and  that  he  did  in  consequence  of  the  allusion 
to  himself  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  said  he  had  inti- 
mated to  him  his  willingness  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  his  being  pre- 
pared with  convincing  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  Hon.  Member  was 
perfectly  correct  in  that  statement.  But  it  was  only  just  to  add,  that 
the  Hon.  Baronet  had  expressed  with  equal  confidence  his  conviction, 
that  he  could  rebut  the  imputations  cast  upon  him.  He  himself  could 
have  no  other  feeling  than  an  anxiety,  if  guilt  existed,  that  that  guilt 
should  be  clearly  established ;  or  the  still  greater  anxiety,  if  possible, 
that  if  no  guilt  existed,  that  fact  should  be  made  equally  clear.  In  the 
mean  time  he  perfectly  agreed,  that  where  guilt  had  not  been  established, 
it  ought  not  to  be  presumed.  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  slave  trade 
at  the  Mauritius,  there  was  that  in  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
island  which  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  trade; 
and  to  that  circumstance  he  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  found  in  putting  it  down.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  however, 
of  saying  most  conndently,  that  the  difficulty  had  been  overcome,  and 
that  the  slave  trade  at  the  Mauritius  no  longer  existed. 

Mr,  Sykes,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  which  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  subject,  observed,  that  he  had  gone  into  the  investi- 
gation with  the  most  unprejudiced  mind ;  that  he  had  given  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  proceedings ;  and  that  he  deeply  lamented  they  had 
been  terminated  before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  such 
as  to  entitle  the  Hon.  Baronet  or  his  friends  to  express  any  confidence 
as  to  what  might  have  been  the  result.  Three  or  four  witnesses  only 
had  been  examined  out  of  a  much  larger  number. 

Sir  Robert  Farauhar  defended  himself  by  reading  extracts  from  the 
evidence  taken  beK)re  the  Committee,  in  1826,  which  went,  he  said,  to 
prove  that  he  had  taken  the  most  judicious  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade  at  the  Mauritius.  He  read  also  an  extract  from  a  letter  he 
had  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  reply  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,  No.  42,  and  which  had  been  since  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  common  with  Mr.  Irving,  he  charged  the 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  and  especially  No.  42,  with  gross  falsehood. 
Several  instances  of  cruelty  therein  cited  against  him,  he  said,  were  un- 
true, as  would  be  seen  when  his  answer  came  to  be  printed. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  conversation  which  passed  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  detain  our  readers  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  vague  and  general  charges  of  Mr.  H.  Gumcy  and  Mr.  Irving, 

*  The  whole  of  this  remarksble  case  of  the  Moiaes,  a  case  of  recent  occar- 
r«nee,  will  be  IbuDd  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  47,  p.  4G9. 
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we  consider  as  scarcely  meriting  a  reply.  We  might,  with  equal 
justice,  retort  upon  them  a  heap  of  offensive  epithets ;  ignorance,  pre-^ 
jndicey  falsehood,  calumny,  malignity,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  on  much  better 
^imds  than  they  have  produced,  or  are  able  to  produce,  for  similar 
upputRtions  upon  us.  But,  what  would  the  cause  of  truth  gain  by  thus 
foUowiog  their  example  ?  We  call,  however,  upon  Mr.  Gurney  espe- 
ddly,  if  he  values  his  character  for  truth  and  fair  dealing,  to  specify 
the  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations,  wiih  which  he  declares  us  to  be 
chargeable,  or  at  least  to  select,  from  the  whole  series  of  our  numbers, 
a  single  statement  which  he  has  discovered  to  be  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence.— With  respect  to  Mr.  Irving,  we  are  disposed  to  make  larger 
aNowaDces.  He  is  a  West  Indian  merchant,  and  is,  in  some  measure, 
entitled  to  feel  galled  by  our  writings,  and  to  resent  them.  But,  we 
desire  to  say  to  him,  as  we  have  already  said  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
flune  line  of  general  and  vague  invective,  that  we  totally  deny  the  truth 
of  his  criminations,  and  that  we  boldly  challenge  him  to  the  proof.  For 
the  answers  we  have  already  given  to  similar  charges,  preferred  with 
equal  vagueness,  though  with  less  coarseness,  by  Mr.  Dwarris  and  Lord 
Seaford,  we  refer  him  to  the  Reporters,  No.  37  and  40.  Again,  we 
challenge  him  to  the  proof.  We  call  upon  him  to  specify  the  particular 
statements  on  which  he  rests  his  charge.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  will 
not  his  own  epithets  recoil  upon  himself?  * 

*  A  long  and  laboared  article  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
in  defence  of  slavery,  and  in  pretended  refutation  of  the  statements  of  the  aboli- 
tioDists.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  Alexander  Barclay's  exploded  work.  We 
beg  to  refer  those  who  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  slightest  weight  to  this 
mewed  attempt  to  reconcile  the  national  conscience  to  the  foul  crime  of  retain- 
iigoiir  fellow  men  in  a  cruel  and  degrading  slavery,  to  the  different  pages  of  our 
own  work,  and  more  particularly  to  the  two  numbers  of  it  mentioned  at)oye,  and 
to  Noa.  18,  19,  35,  &c. 

We  have  been  struck,  in  perusing  this  article,  with  the  audacious  falsification 
of  £ict,  of  which  the  framer  of  it  has  been  guilty.  We  know  nothing  which  goes 
beyond,  or  even  equals  it,  except  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood.  **  The  indisputable 
evidence  of  authenticated  facts,  proves,"  he  says,  *■*■  that  the  slaves  of  Jamaica 
are  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  which  are  the 
fair  rewards  of  their  labour,"  that  is  to  say,  of  their  forced  and  uncompensated 
labour.  But,  where  is  that  evidence  to  be  found  ?  The  mere  assertion  of  this 
writer  will  hardly  pass  for  proof;  and  he  has  given  us  no  other.  He  has  fortu- 
nately ventured,  however,  to  quit  the  safe  ground  of  such  vague  generalities, 
and  to  favour  us  with  some  specification  of  the  particulars  which,  he  aflirms,  go 
to  constitute  this  imposing  aggregate  of  comforts  and  advantages  actually 
enjoyed  by  the  slaves  of  Jamaica;  and  has  thus  given  ns  an  opportunity  of 
weighing  the  value  of  his  testimony,  and  of  fixing  upon  it  the  undoubted  cha- 
racters, either  of  gross  or  stupid  ignorance,  or  of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood. 
We  select  two  or  three  instances,  by  way  of  exemplification,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves that  they  form  a  fair  specimen  of  this  impudent  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  British  public. 

1.  *•  The  hours  during  which  the  slaves  work,"  he  says,  "  are  not  more — we 
believe,  not  so  many — as  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  by  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Great  Britain/'  Now,  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  commenting 
on  the  very  latest  legislative  attempt  at  amelioration  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly, 
the  disallowed  act  of  December,  182G,  observes  on  that  clause  of  the  act,  which 
affects  to  limit  the  exaction  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  *'  out  of  crop"  to  eleven 
hoars  and  a  half,  (namely,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  the 
intervals  for  meals  being  two  hours  and  a  half,)  the  tale  of  labour  during  crop 
having  no  limit,  that  such  excess  of  toil  is  inconsistent  witli  the  health  of  the 
•lave,  (see  his  letter  of  2*2d  September,  1837,  and  tht;  act  to  which  it  refers,  also 
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Notwithstanding  the  grave  charges  Mr.  Irving  has  permitted  himself 
ta  make  against  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  it  is  evident  he  has  not  read. 

Reporter,  No.  S3,  p'.  180.)  Bat  eveb  tb^  eleven  hours  and  a  hajf  of  field  labomr^ 
whii^h  Mt.  H>i8kiB80D  thinki  in  Boch  a  climate  (and,  Indeed,  in  any  climate)  is 
most  eixcessive,  are  exclasive  of  the  night  labour  of  crop,  which,  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  adds  five  hours  more  of  labour  during  the  twenty-four  ( 
exclusive  too  of  the  time  consumed  ingoing  to  and  returning  from  the  field*  pro* 
curing  grass  for  the  cattle  at  night,  collecting  fuel  to  dress  Uieir  food,  and 
cooking  it,  with  a  variety  of  other  domestic  offices.  And  yet,  though  the  very 
laws  authorize  tl^s  enormous  and  destructive  excess  of  labour,  we  are  to  be  tiM^ 
by  this  writer,  they  do  not  work  so  many  hours  as  labourers  in  this  country. 

2  **  That  baneful  practice,"  (enforcement  of  labour  by  the  whip)^  this  writer 
tells  us,  **  has  been  almost,  if  not  wholly  discontinued,  in  Jamaica."  Now, 
it  is  utterly  false,  that  any  restraint  is  put  on  this  practice  by  the  law  of 
Jamaica.  The  abolition  of  the  driving  whip  Was  proposed,  indeed,  to  the 
Assembly,  by  Lord  BathurBt,tin  ISM,  but  rejected.  It  was  then  proposed  by  a 
Member,  at  least  to  substitute  the  cat  for  the  cart-whip,  but  even  this  modifiea* 
tion  of  the  driving  system  was  also  rejected  ;  and  the  very  reason  given  in  the 
Assembly  by  Mr.  Hilton,  for  refusing  a  compliance  with  Lord  Bathurst's  wish, 
was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  tnm  such  an  innoioatUm  of  established  usaga 
as  that  of  relinquishing  the  driving-whip.  As  for  *'  tha  driving- whip,"  the 
Barhadoes  Assembly  *<  consider  it  to  be  inseparable  firom  slavery .''  (See  Reporter, 
No.  21,  p.  305  and  307,  and  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  the  Jamaica  Jonmalf 
of  the  day,  there  referred  to.  Even  so  late  as  the  22d  March,  1828,  we  find  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  remarking  tiiat  "  his 
Mi^esty's  Government  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  d^enee  which  is  made  by  ttkb 
Assembly  for  retaining  the  use  tftke  whip  in  the  fitld^  and  the  poniahmeDt  of 
females  by  whipping."  And  yet,  in  the  race  of  such  evidence,  this  advocate  of 
slavery  has  the^ardihood  to  affirm,  that  the  han^ul  practice,  as  he  terms  it,  of 
driving  the  human  team  with  the  cart-whip,  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  discoatiaved 
in  Jamaica.    Can  any  untruth  be  more  gross  thantliiBf 

8.  <*  Save,  as  the  punishment  of  crime^  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  West  Indies," 
he  further  tells  us,  "  is  discontinued."  Discontinued !  l>y  what  law  r  B^  thai 
of  Jamaica,  mo^t  certainly,  its  use  is  undiminished.  At  this  very  hour  it  nay 
there  be  used,  for  any  offence  or  for  no  offence,  to  the  number  of  thiriy-niat 
stripes,  (and  in  Barbadoes  there  is  not  even  this  wretched  limit)  on  the  bare 
body  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  without  the  slightest  liability  to  questicm 
by  any  master  or  overseer  of  slaves.  The  terms  of  the  Jamaica  law  are,  *<  and  in 
order  iq  rbstrain  arbitrary  punishments,  no  slave  shall  receive  any  mwre  thaa 
ten  lashes,  unless  the  owner,  &c.  or  overseer  is  present;  and  no  such  owner, 
&o.  or  overseer,  shall  punish  a  slave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one 
time,  and  for  one  offence."  To  this  extent  then  every  man  is  at  liberty,  without 
being  obliged  to  prove  that  any  offence  has  been  committed,  to  inflict  the  torturing 
punishment  of  the*  cart- whip.  A  look,  a  gesture,  construed  into  insolence;  a 
suspicion  of  feigning  illness ;  an  involuntary  omission ;  the  langour  of  weari- 
ness ;  incapacity  of  exertion— aU  may  be  punished,  and  are  legally  punished,  as 
crimes  under  this  mild  system.    (See  also.  No.  45,  p.  424.) 

4.  If  asked  '*  why  we  have  left  out  of  the  picture  the  tortures  to  which  slaves 
are  put  at  the  mere  caprice  of  their  masters,  the  dismemberments,  the  chaining*, 
the^wanton  floggings,  the  separate  seUing  of  slaves  who  are  united  in  families, 
the  cruel  severing  of  nature's  sweetest  and  holiest  ties^  the  answer  is,  that  if  such 
atrocities  ever  existed,  they  have  for  many  years  past  ceased  to  disgrace  the  co- 
lonies 1  and  that  to  assert  that  they  now  exist,  tii  any  degree,  is  a  foul,  gross, 
malignant  calumny,  the  falsehood  of  which  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  and  examine  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  more 
notorious  to  none  than  to  the  crafty  forgers  of  these  monstrous  lies."  This  un« 
blushing  assertion  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth— the  very  climax  of  audacious  im- 
posture. In  reply  to  it,  look  only  at  the  Jamaica  law,  last  quoted,  for  the  tortures 
which  a  master  or  overseer  may  legally  inflict,  at  his  caprice,  on  any  slave; 
and  next  look  to  the  official  returns  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  tortures 
actually  inflicted,  as  these  are  detailed,  not  by  abolitionists,  but  by  Colonial 
functionaries,  and  In  the  recorded  dforees  of  l^olonial  Ourts  of  Justice^ 
See,  for  pregnant  examples,  the  returns  of  the  Fiscal  of  Berbice,  (Reporter, 
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Ifaai  work  with  common  attention.  He  charges  it  with  haying  revived 
die  abortive  accusations  of  Mr.  Buxton.  Now,  Mr.  Buxton's  accusa- 
tioiit  referred,  exclusively,  to  the  slave  trade.  The  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
porteiBy  Nos.  42  and  44,. refer  to  a  new  and  perfecdy  different  subject, 
Bunely,  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius ;  a  subject  on  which  Mr« 
Buxton  had  not  entered.  With  respect  to  the  Reporter,  No.  42  in  par-^ 
tienlar,  against  which  the  displeasure  of  the  Baronet  and  his  friends 
seems  to  be  chiefly  directed,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what 
part  of  it  they  mean  to  apply  their  severe  and  vituperative  remarks. 
The  charge  we  bring  against  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  in  that  number,  is  con- 
fined to  a  sing^  point,  and,  if  it  be  untrue,  is  capable  of  the  easiest 
confutation.  It  is  chiefly  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  official 
Gorrespondence,  while  Governor,  with  the  official  returns  from  the 
Mauritius,  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  parliament.  Have  we  quoted 
that  correspondence  or  those  returns  unfairly  ?  If  not,  wherein  can  we 
have  calumniated  or  maligned  the  Hon.  Baronet  ?  Is  it  true,  or  is  it 
not,  for  example,  that,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Badmrst,  to  say  that  it  had  been  in  his  power, ''6y  a  series  of  measures^ 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves?**  And,  is  it  also  true,  or  is 
it  not,  that  a  return  having  been  obtained  from  the  Mauritius  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  calling  for  all  regulations  of  this 
description  during  his  administration,  not  one  such  has  been  forth- 

Not.  5  and  16);  the  returns  of  the  Protector  of  Berbice,  (No.  4S);  the 
case  of  the  MosBes,  (No.  47) ;  also  No.  40,  p.  30.5,  No.  44,  passim,  &c. — Then 
as  to  the  cruel  separation  of  families,  the  ntter  fUsehood  of  the  assertion  that  it 
has  ceased,  will  be  proved  by  referring  to  the  Reporter,  No.  18,  p.  251,  and  Na. 
10,  p.  S72---275,  which  last  contains  the  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  as  offi* 
ciaUy  announceid.  Nay,  so  recently  as  the  14th  of  March,  1826,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  a  despatch  of  that  date,  expressly  states  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  law  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents 
and  children  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  open  a  Jamaica  Gazette,  even  the 
■KMt  recent,  without  seeing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  power  of  separating 
families,  whicli  the  state  of  the  law  enables  the  master  to  exercise  at  his  discre* 
tion,  is  the  constant  weekly  practice, — And  yet,  says  this  veracious  writer,  **  if 
amck  iUrocities  eter  existed,  they  have  for  many  years  ceased,*'  adding,  <<that  to  as- 
sert that  they  exist  in  any  degree,  is  a  foul,  gross,  malignant  calumny,** — <<  man- 
siromt  lies,'*  the  work  of  **  crqfty  forgers  "  And  all  these  facts  too,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  which  vnll  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in  our  preceding 
pages,  are  taken  not  from  any  dubious,  or  concealed,  or  suspicious  source,  but 
from  authentic  and  official  public  documents,  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  and  drawn  by  them  from  colonial  records,  wUch  have 
been  prepared  and  kept,  and  are  verified,  either  by  colonial  slave  holders  them- 
selves, or  by  functionaries  acting  under  their  eye  and  with  their  privity.  Such 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  daring  impostures  with  which  we  have  to  contend ! 
And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  (sec  Reporter,  No.  18,  p.  255^  that  thirty  years  ago, 
writers  equally  unprincipled,  and  witnesses  equally  menaacious,  came  forward, 
on  behalf  of  the  slave  traders  and  slave  holders  of  this  country,  to  eulogize  the 
loveliness  of  the  slave  trade  itself,  and  to  load  with  the  foulest  reproach  and  oblo- 
quy those  who  ventured  to  unveil  its  hideous  lineaments  to  public  view.  The 
present  writer  is  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  principles  as  well  as  imitator 
of  their  practices,  and  he  will  shortly,  we  trust,  experience  their  late.  His  at- 
tempts to  sanctify  crime  and  varnish  guilt,  and  to  hide  out  from  our  view,  and 
from  our  hearing,  the  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and  blood,  of  our  folow- 
men,  will,  like  theirs,  be  consigned  in  no  long  time  to  the  uaiversal  execration  of 
mankind;  while  the  abominations  which  he  and  his  fellows  now  so  zealously 
patronise,  and  even  hold  up  to  public  veneration,  will  take  tbeir  place,  as  the 
slave  trade  lias  already  done,  in  the  list  of  the  felonks,  and  murders,  and 
piracies  which  arc  deemed  worthy  of  the  extremest  penalties  of  the  law. 
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coining  ?  Our  observations,  therefore,  in  that  number,  as  far  as  they 
were  inculpatory,  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Buxton's  charges,  or  with 
the  slave  trade.  They  referred  to  the  variance  between  his  official 
communications  respecting  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  indicated  by  the  subsequent  returns.  If  these 
observations  are  unfounded,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  refute  them. 
The  "  measures"  said  to  have  been  taken,  have  only  to  be  produced. 
They  have  been  called  for,  and  have  not  been  produced.  If  Uiey  exist, 
let  Sir  Robert  now  produce  them,  and  then  let  him  visit,  with  his  severest 
animadversions,  not  those  who  have  noted  the  fact  of  their  non-pro- 
duction, but  those  who  have  violated  their  duty  in  suppressing  them 
when  called  for. 

Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  and  his  friends,  have  fallen  into  another  mis- 
take. They  have  chosen  to  consider  the  Reporter,  No.  44,  with  all  its 
horrid  detail  of  cruelties,  as  intended  to  inculpate  him.  That  may, 
possibly,  be  its  effect,  but  certainly  was  not  its  intention.  Its  sole  pur- 
pose was,  what  it  professes  to  be,  to  give  *'  a  picture  of  negro  slavery 
existing  in  the  Mauritius,"  not  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar  alone,  but  under  that  of  General  Hall,  General  Darling,  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  and  General  Colville,  in  short,  the  general  condition  o 
the  slaves  in  the  Mauritius,  independently  of  all  governors  and  all  admi- 
nistrations. This  also  is  a  new  question,  distinct  from  that  hitherto 
brought  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Buxton.  It  is  a  question  also,  not 
personal  to  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  but  which  respects  the  whole  servile 
system,  the  general  state  of  the  law  and  the  practice,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Mauritius.  And  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  or 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  might  as  well  regard  our  expositions  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  in  Jamaica  or  Demerara,  as  a  personal  attack  on  themselves, 
as  Sir  R.  Farquhar  regard  in  this  light  our  attack  on  the  slavery  of  the 
Mauritius.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  excitement  he  has  manifested,  if 
he  conceives  himself  personally  implicated  in  every  act  of  cruelty  or 
oppression,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  during  his  government. 
w'e  defer  any  further  observations  till  we  have  seen  his  reply. 

3. — Emancipation  of  Negro  Children, 

At  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  in  a  very  thin 
House,  Mr,  Otway  Cave  moved  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
negatived  without  a  division,  and,  indeed,  without  a  debate,  if  we  except 
some  weighty  preparatory  observations  of  the  Honourable  Mover. 

"  Resolved,  1st.  That  no  human  Legislature  has  any  lawful  power 
to  abridge  or  destroy  the  natural  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  unless  the 
owner  shall  himself  commit  some  criminal  act  that  amounts  to  a  for- 
feiture. 

"  2.  That  although  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  destroying  the 
(*^  natural  rights  of  innocent  British  subjects,  or  of  delegating  any  such 
power  to  other  authorities,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  many  British 
Colonies  lying  remote  from  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, innocent  British  born  subjects  are,  from  the  time  of  their  birth, 
robbed  of  their  natural  rights,  and  converted  into  slaves. 

**  3.  That  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  this  House,  as  the  representatives 
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of  the  people,  to  take  effectual  measures  for  protecting  all  British  sub- 
jects, that  shall  be  born  henceforward  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies, 
from  similar  violations  of  their  natural,  inherent,  and  paramount  rights 
as  human  beings." 

We  respect  the  motives  which  have  influenced  Mr.  Otway  Cave  on 
this  occasion.  We  must  still,  however,  think  the  course  he  has  pursued 
anfoftanate,  and  the  time  ill  chosen.  Who  could  ever  have  supposed 
it  possiUe,  that  after  a  session  of  four  months*  duration,  a  motion  of 
which  formal  notice  had  been  given  in  the  preceding  session,  a  motion 
too  of  such  vital  importance,  and  big  with  so  many  vital  interests,  would 
at  last  have  been  shuffled  into  a  corner ;  that  at  the  unseasonable  hour 
of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  almost  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
when  no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  beneficial  discussion 
or  a  favourable  result,  when  the  House  had  been  nearly  emptied,  reso- 
lutions so  momentous,  and  so  sure  to  be  opposed,  should  have  been 
brought  forward  and  attempted  to  be  passed  ?  Such  a  course  was 
hardly  fair  either  to  the  friends  or  the  opponents  of  our  cause;  and  not 
even  dreaming  that  such  a  thing  was  within  the  verge  of  possibility, 
almost  every  individual  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  question  had  with- 
drawn ;  though,  had  they  remained,  they  could  only  have  used  their 
influence  to  induce  the  mover  to  select  a  fitter  time  for  his  propositions, 
to  which,  independently  of  this  circumstance,  we  ourselves  could  not 
but  be  favourable. 

4. — Freedom  of  Trade, — Sugar  Duties. 

Several  discussions  have  taken  place  on  these  important  questions, 
and  with  a  better  prospect  of  favourable  results  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  entertain.  The  approaching  termination  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter  has  given  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  desires 
that  had  been  awakened  in  the  country  of  throwing  open  the  trade  of 
India  and  China ;  of  permitting  the  unrestrained  introduction  of  British 
capital  and  skill  into  our  Eastern  empire ;  and  of  removing  the  inju- 
rious and  immoral  protection  now  given  to  the  productions  of  slave  la- 
bour as  compared  with  those  of  free  labour.  We  look  forward  with 
increasing  hope  to  the  consummation  of  our  wishes  on  these  points, 
and  intend,  during  the  recess,  to  advert  to  the  subject  more  at  large, 
with  a  view  to  the  extended  examinations  and  discussions  which  will 
certainly  take  place  in  the  ensuing  session. 

5. — Civil  Fights  of  the  free  black  and  coloured  Inhabitants  of  our 

Colonies. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Dr.  Lushing  ton  presented  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  this  class,  imploring  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  take  their  case  into 
consideration,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  common  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  of  which  they  are  now  unjustly  deprived ;  which  he 
accompanied  with  some  appropriate  observations.  Sir  Oeorae  Murray 
said  he  was  pleased  to  see  petitions,  from  any  individual  or  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  colonies,  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  it  marked 
the  confidence  of  such  persons  in  its  wisdom  and  iustice,  a  confidence 
extremely  desirable,  considering  the  relations  which  existed  between  a 
colony  and  a  parent  state,  comprehending  dependence  on  the  one  side,  and 
protection  on  the  other.     With  respect  to  the  people  of  colour,  he  w 
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of  opinion  that  in  any  colony,  and  especially  lu  those  where  the  dis- 
tinction existed  of  freemen  and  slavesi  it  was  a  most  desirable  policy, 
that  all  die  members  of  the  former  should  participate  in  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  superior  class,  notwithstanding  difierences  of  colour.  An 
opinion^  however,  existed  in  the  colonies,  that  changes  in  this  respect 
should  be  made  with  caution.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  local  legis- 
lature of  Jamaica  had  passed  acts  in  favour  of  the  coloured  inhabitants, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  had  further  conceded,  to  particular  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  class  of  the  free  people  of  colour^,  special 
enactments,  giving  them  the  same  rights  as  his  Majesty's  white  subjects 
in  that  colony  enjoyed.  The  Government,  however,  so  little  shared  in 
this  opinion,  that  in  an  Order  in  Council  recently  issued,  they  had  at 
once  removed  all  the  various  disabilities  of  the  coloured  inhabitants  of  Tri- 
nidad, and  they  had  made  similar  concessions  m  die  colony  of  Berbice, 
thus  giving  to  the  colonial  legislatures  an  example  of  perfect  liberality, 
in  legislating  for  the  equal  claims  of  this  class  to  avil  and  political 
liberty.  He  trusted  the  example  would  produce  the  most  .satutarv 
effect  on  the  other  colonies.  A  spirit  of  liberality  was  g^aiiMBg  giqpiid, 
and  he  looked  with  confident  hopes  ta  increased  progress  in  t|i9  cause 
of  the  petitioners. 

Dr.  Luskington  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
that  the  Assembly  for  Jamaica  had  improved  within  the  last  fifteep  or 
twenty  years  in  their  dispositions  towards  the  people  of  ei^Quir  i  but 
he  could  not  view  the  concession  of  political  privileges,  by  special  acts 
made  to  particular  individuals,  during  the  last  seven  years,  whidi  had 
been  mentioned,  as  an  evidence  of  increasing  liberality.  Fbr  aoiong 
all  these  private  enactments,  there  were  only  seven,  in  all  that  space  of 
time,  which  g^ve  to  coloured  persons  the  same  rights  as  the  whites  en* 
joyed.  In  every  other  Instance  the  concessions  were  mucl^  restricted. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  some  more  general  and  effectual  measure  might 
be  adopted,  so  as  to  save  him  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  subject  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament  in  its  next  session. 

The  valuable  enactment  to  which  Sir  George  Murray  referred,  for  tbs 
removal  of  all  civil  disabilities  ftom  this  class  of  persons  in  Trinidad,  is 
dated  the  13th  of  March,  1829,  and  purports  that  Whereas  by  cer- 
tain laws  and  ordinances  heretofore  made  by  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  Spain  before  the  cession  of  Trinidad  to  His  Majesty,  and  by  certain 
laws,  ordinances,  and  proclamations  since  issued,  his  Majesty's  subjects 
of  free  condition,  but  of  African  birth  or  descent,  are  subject  to  various 
civil  or  military  disabilities  in  the  said  island,  to  which  His  Majesty's 
subjects  of  European  birth  or  descent  are  not  subject ;  and  it  is  expe- 
dient that  all  such  distinctions  should  be  abolished  and  annulled:-^ 
His  Majesty  therefore  is  pleased  U>  order  that  every  law,  ordinance,or 
proclamation  in  force,  within  the  said  islanid^  whereby  His  Majesbf's  sub- 
jects of  African  birth  or  descent,  being  of  free  ccndidon,  are  subject  to 
any  disabQity,  civil  or  military,  to  which  Ifia  M lyesty's  8irt)jects  orEuro- 
pean  birth  or  descent  are  not  subject,  shall  be,  and  the  saxe  and  each 
of  them  are  and  is  foe  ever  repealed  and  annulled. 
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I. — Sir  RoBEar  pARQUHAa's  Attack. 

The  last  Reporter  will  have  prepared  our  readers  to  expect  the  reply 
of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  to  the  statements  made  in  our  former  numbers, 
Nos.  42  and  44,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius.  Sir  Robert 
indeed  professes  to  confine  his  reply  to  the  former,  but  it  does,  in  point 
of  lact,  embrace  both.  Of  this  reply  we  wish  to  speak  with  all  due 
forbearance  and  respect :  and  yet  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
conceal  that  we  have  read  it  without  the  slightest  alarm  for  the  integrity 
of  th6  statements  which  it  affects  to  expose.  We  must  first  throw  en- 
tirely aside  the  Baronet's  angry  vituperations  against  the  Reporter,  such 
as  "  wanton  attack  of  wicked  and  designing  persons;"  ''  a  tissue  of  atro- 
cious calumnies ;"  **  the  illiberality  and  falsehood  of  the  narrow- 
minded,  grovelling,  and  paltry  charlatans  of  the  present  day,"  their 
**  incaotioiis  enthusiasm ;"  their  "  dangerous  spirit  and  blind  fanaticism  ;*' 
their  •*  Venem ;"  their  "  wild*' and  "  visionary  experiments;"  their  "  gra 
tuitous,  wicked,  barefSaced  falsehoods'* — '*  basest  falsehoods"  of  men 
who,  "  like  inquisitors,  work  in  the  dark,  and  stab  men's  reputations  bo 
hind  their  back,"  and  that, "  from  motives  of  private  pique  and  per- 
sonal interest  or  malice ;"  of  men  pursuing  a  **  system  of  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury,"  **  debauchmg  soldiers  for  purposes  the  most 
wicked  and  diabolical,"  and  whose  conduct  is  '*  without  a  parallel  since 
the  infamous  days  of  the  star  chamber." 

These  hard  words  a#e  gleaned  from  less  than  ^ve  pages  of  letter- 
press, two-ffatrds  of  which  consist  moreover  of  mere  unsupported  asser- 
tions, remarks  laudatory  of  his  own  administration,  vague  speculations 
on  colonial  policy,  and  random  denunciations  of  the  designs  of  the  abo- 
litionists as  tending  to  ruin  the  colonies  and  to  enrich  themselves. 

To  no  part  of  these  fruitful  topics,  whether  laudatory  of  himself  or 
accusatory  of  us,  is  it  necessary  to  say  one  syllable  in  reply.  Valeat 
quantum !  We  will  confine  our  observations  strictly  and  exclasrrely 
to  what  is  fifrecise  and  tangible  in  his  affirmations. 

We  had  fttaert^d  in  the  Reporter,  No.  42,  p.  337,  that,  dorfAg  Sir 
Robert  FarqnWs  administration,  we  could  nOt  discover  that  ^thcfr 
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any"  series  of  measures,"  or  even  '*  any  one  measure/'  had  been  adopted 
by  him  '*  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  slaves,"  *'  for  restraining 
the  oppressions  of  the  master,  or  protecting  the  persons,  or  improving 
the  condition  of  the  slaves."  This  assertion  Sir  Robert  describes  as  ''  a 
gratuitous,  wicked,  and  barefaced  falsehood." — Now  we  think  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  is  hardly  justified  in  the  use  of  such  strong  language. 
— In  consequence  of  an  address  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1826,  there  were  made  to  that  House,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1828,  the  following  returns,  viz.  1.  "  A  return  of  the  laws,  with 
copies  or  extracts  thereof,  in  force  at  the  Mauritius,  regulating  the  pu' 
nishment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  and  which  have  been  registered 
in  the  courts."  2.  '*  A  return  of  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
several  authorities  at  the  Mauritius,  regulating  the  punishment  of  slaves 
by  their  masters." 

These  returns  are  perfectly  silent  as  to  any  measures,  nay,  as  to  any 
single  regulation,  adopted,  during  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration, 
«  for  restraining  the  oppressions  of  the  masters,  or  protecting  the  per- 
sons or  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves."  Surely,  then,  we  have, 
m  these  returns,  at  least  good  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
averment.  Still  Sir  Robert  speaks  of"  my  numerous  measures**  upon 
this  subject,  and  affirms  that  he  can  "  cite  numberless  regulations  made 
for  the  benefit,  ease,  and  comfort  of  the  slaves  since  the  conquest ;"  and 
he  refers,  in  proof,  to  a  certain  report  made  to  him  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  colony,  in  1814,  in  compliance  with  certain  orders  he 
had  issued  to  that  officer.  He  produces,  however,  neither  his  own 
orders  nor  the  Attorney  General's  report;  nor  does  he  tell  us  where 
either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  found.  But  while  he  declines  to 
particularize  all  his  numerous  measures  of  amelioration,  he  condescends 
to  specify  a  few,  and  these  we  presume  the  most  important  and  pro- 
minent of  the  whole.  From  among  "the  proclamations  and. orders 
issued  by  himself  and  the  British  Government,  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  since  the  conquest,"  he  selects  four,  on  which 
to  rest  his  vindication.     These  we  shall  consider  separately : 

1.  **  Modifications,  in  the  year  1814,  for  facilitating  the  liberation  of 
slaves."  We  have  already  referred  to  these  modifications,  (No.  42,  p. 
335.)  We  there  speak  of  them  as  forming  the  single  edict  of  Governor 
Farquhar,  which  appeared  to  modify  in  any  way  the  slave  law  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  thus  descibe  it:  '*  Besides  requinng  many  onerous  formali- 
ties, and  renewing  the  old  law  that  no  slave  shall  be  manumitted  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor,  who  alone  is  to  decide  whether  the 
proposed  manumission  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  injury  to  the 
community;"  this  edict  "actually  imposes  a  fine  of  150  to  300  dollars 
on  each  act  of  manumission.  By  this  edict  the  Governor  further  em- 
powers himself  to  employ  on  the  highways  all  freed  persons  having  no 
visible  means  of  support." 

It  seems  a  misnomer,  therefore,  to  designate  this  particular  act 
as  calculated  to  "  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  Its  proper 
designation  is  an  act  to  deteriorate  their  condition.  And  so  thought 
and  still  thinks  His  Majesty's  Government.  Not  only  is  it  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  all  Lord  Bathunit's  instructions  on  the  subject  of  slave 
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reform,  and  to  the  spirit  of  all  Sir  George  Murray's  practical  meas  ures 
with  respect  to  the  freed ;  but  its  whole  tenor  is  expressly  condemned 
and  reprobated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  1 0th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1827.     "  I  do  not  perceive  in  it/'  he  says,  **  any  provision  which 
tendst  o  facilitate  manumission.     The  tendency  of  every  part  of  it,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  create  obstacles  which  render  it  almost  nugatory  as  a 
meliorating  measure/'     These  words  indeed  apply  more  immediately  to 
Sir  Lo  wry  Cole's  amended  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  law  on  the 
sul:ject ;  but  they  apply  with  infinitely  greater  force  and  appositeness  to 
the  latter.     Sir  R/s  proclamation  never  received,  says  Mr.  Huskisson, 
His  Majesty's  sanction ;  and  he  directs  that  it  should  be  made  **  known 
to  the  public,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  that  his  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  disallow"  both  it  and  the  proclamation   of  Sir  Lowry  Cole.    Indeed 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  boasted  act,  to  be  convinced  of  its  tyran- 
nous and  oppressive  nature,  (see  Papers  by  command,  of  1828,  p.  277. 

Sir  R.  Farquhar  seems  to  rely  chiefly  on  this  edict  of  his,  lespecting 
manumission,  as  proving  the  falsehood  of  our  assertions  as  to  the 
absence  of  all  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave.  He 
clings  to  it  with  fondness,  and  returns  to  it  again  and  again.  It  is 
certainly,  however,  rather  unfortunate  that  this  very  measure  must  be 
viewed,  in  the  judgment  of  every  man  in  this  country  capable  of  dis- 
cerning right  from  wrong,  no  less  than  in  that  of  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, as  in  reality  an  act  for  deteriorating  and  not  for  ame- 
liarating  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

2.  "In  March,  1811,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "the  public  orders  issued 
by  me  at  Mauritius,  and  republished  at  Bourbon  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  diminished  the  weight  of  chains  one  half  in  all  cases  of  simple 
police  when  applied  to  men,  and  altogether  abolished  them  when  ap- 
plied to  women  and  children."  It  is  further  true,  that  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  dated  February  15,  1811,  he  stated  that  he 
had  *' judged  it  proper  to  order  that  when  slaves  are  to  be  chained  for 
security  or  punishment,  these  chains  shall  not  be  heavier  than  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  secure  the  person  of  the  slave ;  and  in  the 
event  of  proprietors  transgressing  this  order,  the  slaves  are  to  become 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  government." — Now  after  this  official  statement 
of  the  15th  of  Feuruary,  1811,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  extract  which  precedes  it  from  the  Baronet's  letter  of  the  Srd  of 
February,  1829,  we  shall  perhaps  be  thought  hazarding  too  much  when 
we  say  that  we  believe  Sir  R.  Farquhar  to  be  mistaken  in  supposmg  such 
an  order  to  have  been  actually  issued  by  him.  That  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1811,  when  he  affirms  he  had  already  issued  his  order  re- 
specting chains,  he  had  not  actually  issued  but  only  contemplated 
issuing  it,  we  may  infer  from  his  saying  in  his  last  letter  that  it  was 
issued  not  in  February  but  in  March.  But,  putting  this  perhaps  acci- 
dental discrepancy  out  of  view,  the  probability,  on  the  whole,  still  seems 
to  us  to  be,  that  no  such  order,  having  the  force  of  law,  was  ever  issued. 
Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  we  will  now  shortly  state. 

In  the  first  place  no  such  order  has  been  produced.  It  has  been 
called  for,  but  nas  not  been  returned. 

In  the  second  place,  when,  on  the  13th  December,  1826,  Sir  Lowry 
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any"  series  of  measures,"  or  even  **  any  one  measure,"  had  been  adopted 
by  him  '*  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  slaves,"  **  for  restraining 
the  oppressions  of  the  master,  or  protecting  the  persons,  or  improving 
the  condition  of  the  slaves."  This  assertion  Sir  Robert  describes  as  ''  a 
gratuitous,  wicked,  and  barefaced  falsehood." — Now  we  think  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  is  hardly  justified  in  the  use  of  such  strong  language. 
— In  consequence  of  an  address  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Qie 
24th  of  November,  1826,  there  were  made  to  that  House,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1828,  the  following  returns,  viz.  1.  "  A  return  of  the  laws,  with 
copies  or  extracts  thereof,  in  force  at  the  Mauritius,  regulating  the  pu" 
nishment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  and  which  have  been  registered 
in  the  courts."  2.  "  A  return  of  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
several  authorities  at  the  Mauritius,  regulating  the  punishment  of  slaves 
by  their  masters." 

These  returns  are  perfectly  silent  as  to  any  measures,  nay,  as  to  any 
single  regulation^  adopted,  during  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration, 
'*  for  restraining  the  oppressions  of  the  masters,  or  protecting  the  per- 
sons or  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves."  Surely,  then,  we  have, 
hi  these  returns,  at  least  good  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
averment.  Still  Sir  Robert  speaks  of"  my  numerous  measures*^  upon 
this  subject,  and  affirms  that  he  can  "  cite  numberless  regulations  made 
for  the  benefit,  ease,  and  comfort  of  the  slaves  since  the  conquest ;"  and 
he  refers,  in  proof,  to  a  certain  report  made  to  him  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  colony,  in  1814,  in  compliance  with  certain  orders  he 
had  issued  to  that  officer.  He  produces,  however,  neither  his  own 
orders  nor  the  Attorney  General's  report ;  nor  does  he  tell  us  where 
either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  found.  But  while  he  declinet  to 
particularize  all  his  numerous  measures  of  amelioration,  he  condescends 
to  specify  a  few,  and  these  we  presume  the  most  important  and  pro- 
minent of  the  whole.  From  among  "the  proclamations  and. orders 
issued  by  himself  and  the  British  Government,  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  since  the  conquest,"  he  selects  four,  on  which 
to  rest  his  vindication.     These  we  shall  consider  separately : 

1.  "  Modifications,  in  the  year  1814,  for  facilitating  the  liberation  of 
slaves."  We  have  already  referred  to  these  modifications,  (No.  42,  p. 
335.)  We  there  speak  of  them  as  formmg  the  single  edict  of  Governor 
Farquhar,  which  appeared  to  modify  in  any  wav  the  slave  law  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  thus  desc:ibe  it:  "  Besides  requinng  many  onerous  formali- 
ties, and  renewing  the  old  law  that  no  slave  shall  be  manumitted  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor,  who  alone  is  to  decide  whether  the 
proposed  manumission  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  injury  to  the 
community ;"  this  edict  "  actually  imposes  a  fine  of  150  to  300  dollars 
on  each  act  of  manumission.  By  this  edict  the  Governor  further  em- 
powers himself  \o  employ  on  the  highways  all  freed  persons  having  no 
visible  means  of  support." 

It  seems  a  misnomer,  therefore,  to  designate  this  particular  act 
as  calculated  to  ''  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  Its  proper 
designation  is  an  act  to  deteriorate  their  condition.  And  so  thought 
and  still  thinks  His  Majesty's  Government.  Not  only  is  it  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  all  Lord  Bathunit's  instructions  on  the  subject  of  slave 
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refonn,  and  to  the  spirit  of  all  Sir  George  Murray's  practical  meas  ures 
with  respect  to  the  freed ;  but  its  whole  tenor  is  expressly  condemned 
and  reprobated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  m  his  despatch  of  the  ]  0th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1827.     *«  I  do  not  perceive  in  it,"  he  says,  "  any  provision  which 
tendst  o  facilitate  manumission.     The  tendency  of  every  part  of  it,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  create  obstacles  which  render  it  almost  nugatory  as  a 
melioTtting  measure.''     These  words  indeed  apply  more  immediately  to 
Sir  Lo  wry  Cole's  amended  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  law  on  the 
sutject ;  but  they  apply  with  infinitely  greater  force  and  appositeness  to 
the  latter.     Sir  R.'s  proclamation  never  received,  says  Mr.  Huskisson, 
His  Majesty's  sanction ;  and  he  directs  that  it  should  be  made  **  known 
to  the  public,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  that  his  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  disallow"  both  it  and  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Lowry  Cote.    Indeed 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  read  the  boasted  act,  to  be  convinced  of  its  tyran- 
nous and  oppressive  nature,  (see  Papers  by  command,  of  1828,  p.  277. 

Sir  R.  Farquhar  seems  to  rely  chiefly  on  this  edict  of  his,  lespecting 
manumission,  as  proving  the  falsehood  of  our  assertions  as  to  the 
absence  of  all  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave.  He 
clings  to  it  with  fondness,  and  returns  to  it  again  and  again.  It  is 
certainly,  however,  rather  unfortunate  that  this  very  measure  must  be 
viewed,  in  the  judgment  of  every  man  in  this  country  capable  of  dis- 
cerning right  from  wrong,  no  less  than  in  that  of  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, as  in  reality  an  act  for  deteriorating  and  not  for  ame- 
lioraiing  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

2.  'Mn  March,  1811,"  says  Sir  Robert,  **  the  public  orders  issued 
by  me  at  Mauritius,  and  republished  at  Bourbon  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  diminished  the  weight  of  chains  one  half  in  all  cases  of  simple 
police  when  applied  to  men,  and  altogether  abolished  them  when  ap- 
plied to  women  and  children."  It  is  further  true,  that  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  dated  February  15,  1811,  he  stated  that  he 
had  *' judged  it  proper  to  order  that  when  slaves  are  to  be  chained  for 
security  or  punishment,  these  chains  shall  not  be  heavier  than  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  secure  the  person  of  the  slave ;  and  in  the 
event  of  proprietors  transgressing  this  order,  the  slaves  are  to  become 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  government." — Now  after  this  official  statement 
of  the  15th  of  Feuruary,  1811,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  extract  which  precedes  it  from  the  Baronet's  letter  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  1829,  we  shall  perhaps  be  thought  hazarding  too  much  when 
we  say  that  we  believe  Sir  R.  Farquhar  to  be  mistaken  in  supposmg  such 
an  order  to  have  been  actually  issued  by  him.  That  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1811,  when  he  affirms  he  had  already  issued  his  order  re- 
specting chains,  he  had  not  actually  issued  but  only  contemplated 
issuing  it,  we  may  infer  from  his  saying  in  his  last  letter  that  it  was 
issued  not  in  February  but  in  March.  But,  putting  this  perhaps  acci- 
dental discrepancy  out  of  view,  the  probability,  on  the  whole,  still  seems 
to  us  to  be,  that  no  such  order,  having  the  force  of  law,  was  ever  issued. 
Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  we  will  now  shortly  state. 

In  the  first  place  no  such  order  has  been  produced.  It  has  been 
called  for,  but  lias  not  been  returned. 

In  the  second  place,  when,  on  the  13th  December,  1826,  Sir  Lowry 
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Cole  issued  an  Act  for  fixing  '^  the  weight  of  the  chains  and  fetters,  or 
irqn  rings,  which  the  inhabitants  are  authorized  by  the  existing  laws  to 
put  upon  their  slaves/' (see  paper  of  10th  July,  1828,  No.  526,  p.  27), 
be  introduces  it  by  the  following  preamble :  ''Whereas  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  particularly  the  37th  article  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  month  of 
Pecember,  1723,  in  permitting  to  the  inhabitants  to  put  their  slaves  in 
chains  whenever  they  shall  think  these  latter  shall  have  merited  tV, 
have  determined  nothing  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  chains  and 
fetters  r  and  then  he  proceeds  (as  is  stated  in  the  Reporter,  No.  4^, 
p.  335,)  to  define  the  weight  of  chains  and  fetters  which  may  thence- 
forward lawfully  be  put,  not  only  on  men,  but  on  women  and  children 
also. — But  how  could  Sir  Lowry  Cole  affirm  that  no  previous  law  of 
the  colony  had  determined  any  thing  as  to  the  weight  of  chains  and 
fetters,  if  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  order  of  181 1  had  previously  had  ai>y  legal 
existence  ?     Had  such  an  order  existed,  it  must  of  necessity  have  been 
known  to  Mr.  Blane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Government,  who,  along  with 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  signed  the  law  of  December,  1826,  and  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  Commissary  of  Police,  under  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  at  so 
early  a  period  as  1813,  (see  papers  of  1828,  No.  295,  p.  28).     Mr. 
Blane,  we  think,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  law,  if  it  had 
been  enacted  in  1811  ;  at  least,  if  he,  the  Chief  Commissary  of  Police, 
knew  nothing  of  it,  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  enacted :  it  bhisI 
have  been  a  dead  letter  from  the  first.     The  very  signature  of  Mr. 
Blane  to  such  a  preamble  as  we  have  cited  seems  decisive  of  the 
question. 

It  is  no  less  extraordinary,  if  the  alleged  order  by  which  Sir  Robert 
says  he  abolished,  in  1811,  chains  altogether  as  respected  womctp  and 
children,  ever  had  a  legal  and  efficient  existence,  that,  in  1826,  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  and  Sir  Robert's  own  Commissary  of  Police,  Mr.  Biane, 
should  be  jointly  occupied,  under  pretence  of  lightening  the  cbaios  of 
the  slave  women  and  children,  in  framing  a  law,  which  actually  went 
to  reimpose  those  chains,  after  they  had  been  previoirslj  altogether 
struck  off  by  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  in  1811. 

But  we  have  a  third  and  still  stronger  reason  for  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  memory  with  respect  to  the  promuU 
gation  of  this  alleged  law  of  1811.  We  mean  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  himself,  and  of  the  Magistrates  acting  under  his  immediate 
observation  and  control  in  the  town  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1821.  Two  cases  were  in  that  month  tried  in  the  public 
courts,  which  involved  this  very  question  of  the  weight  of  chains ;  the 
cases  of  Virginia  and  Azor.  They  are  both  detailed  in  the  Reporter, 
No.  44,  p.  382,  and  p.  383  ;  and,  though  a  communication  was  addressed 
to  Sir  Robert  himself  on  the  occasion,  yet  no  reference  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  this  law  which,  had  it  existed,  must  have  ensured  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  parlies  accused;  one  of  whom  had 
imposed,  on  a  male  slave,  chains  of  30lbs.  weight,  six  times  heavier  than 
the  heaviest  allowed  by  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  sulnequent  act ;  and  another 
had  imposed,  on  a  slave  girl,  irons  weighing  76lbs.,  besides  *'  martyring*' 
her  fiesh  with  the  rattan. — Now,  in  these  two  cases,  the  judges  decided 
that  what  the  accused  persons  had  done  was  allowed  by  law,  and  that 
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the  weight  of  the  chains  they  had  imposed  was  not  excessive.  We  can- 
noX,  therefore,  believe  that  there  could  have  been  any  law  of  Sir  Il« 
Farquhar's  with  which  such  a  sentence  would  have  been  compatible-; 
or  that,  if  there  were  any  law  of  his  with  which  it  was  incompatible^  he 
himself,  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  would  have  calmly  permitted  it 
to  be  so  grossly  and  flagrantly  violated  without  one  word  of  remon- 
strance, or  a  single  note  of  dissatisfaction. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  put  aside  this  alleged  law  of  1811,  as  well 
as  that  of  1814,  as  securing  any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves. 

3.  ''In  the  year  1817,"  Sir  Robert  further  affirms,  ''the  public 
whipping  of  women  was  totally  prohibited  by  my  orders,  as  well  as  the 
public  working  in  chains  of  female  maroons.''  Now  we  will  tell  Sir 
Robert,  that  if  the  whipping  of  women  is  permitted  at  all,  it  were  better 
to  be  public  than  private.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  this  order  of  Sir 
Robert,  (whatever  may  have  been  its  terms  and  its  tenor,  for  it  has  not 
been  produced,  and  we  have  only  his  account  of  it,)  could  evidently 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  relation  of  master  and  slare,  but  must 
have  been  confined  to  police  inflictions,  and  to  the  chain  or  convict 
gang  which  was  placed  under  the  police  officers.  It  is  not  fair,  there- 
fore, to  cite  as  an  order  for  ''  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves," 
one  which  must  have  been  intended,  not  for  the  regulation  or  control  of 
masters^  but  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  police. 

That  we  have  given  a  probable  account  of  this  matter  will  still  more 
clearly  appear  by  referring  to  a  letter  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  of  the  15th 
December,  1826,  addressed  as  a  circular  to  the  Commandants  and 
Civil  Commissaries  of  Districts,  (paper  of  1828,  No.  526,  p.  32,)  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  also  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  various 
punishments  inflicted  on  negro  women.  Up  to  this  moment,  there  has 
not  existed  any  difference  in  the  corrections  ordered^  by  the  masters,  in 
respect  to  them,  and  those  in  use  in  regard  to  the  men.  Best  assured, 
gentlemen,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  will  suppress  the  punishment 
^f  fl^d^rig  for  negro  women,'*  &c.  &c. — If  it  had  been  true  that  Sir  R. 
Farquhar  had  passed  any  law  on  this  subject,  in  1817>  how  could  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  have  used  such  language  as  this  in  1826? — Again,  tliere- 
fore,  we  say,  if  we  have  misrepresented  the  matter,  it  will  not  be  enough 
for  Sir  Robert  to  brand  what  we  have  said  with  the  terms,  "  gratuitous, 
wicked,  barefaced  falsehood  :"  such  terms  will  not  avail  him.  He  must 
produce  those  orders  of  1811  and  of  1817,  a  bare  reference  to  which 
he  now  would  make  his  shield  of  defence,  and  then  let  the  public  judge 
between  us. 

4.  The  only  remaining  measure  which  Sir  Robert  specifies  is  one,  h« 
says,  which  "  /  made  on  the  25th  January,  1813,  by  which  the  barba* 
rous  practice  of  paying  to  the  owner  the  price  of  a  maroon,  in  the  event 
of  his  being  killed  in  pursuit,  when  flying  ^rom  the  officers,  or  resisting 
them,  was  totally  abolished ;  and,  by  the  same  law,  the  reward  to  the 
officer  seizing  the  maroon,  was  greatly  augmented  when  the  maroon 
was  taken  alive.''  Again,  we  say,  if  there  be  such  a  law,  why  is  it  not 
produced  ?  But,  even  if  there  be  such  a  law,  and  it  shall  be  found  to 
bear  out  all  that  Sir  R.  Farquhar  predicates  of  it,  it  is  still  a  law  which 
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has  respect  to  the  officers  of  police  alone,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  It  cannot,  therefore,  invalidate,  in  the 
very  slightest  degree,  our  abused,  and  calumniated  statement,  that  we 
had  not  discovered,  in  the  records  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration, 
a  single  trace  of  any  one  measure  for  restraining  the  oppressions  of  the 
master,  or  for  protecting  from  those  oppressions  the  person  of  the  slave. 

If  there  be  any  such  measure,  we  say  again,  and  again,  let  it  be  pro- 
duced. It  has  not  yet  been  produced ;  and  the  defence  of  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar  only  strengthens  our  doubt  of  its  existence. 

But  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  has  not  only  thus  egregiously  failed  in 

f>roving  the  incorrectness  of  our  statement,  with  respect  to  his  legis- 
ative  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves;  he 
has  equally  failed  in  shewing  the  incorrectness  of  the  facts  we  addu^, 
in  confirmation  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  existing  laws  to  protect 
the  slaves  from  cruelty  of  the  most  revolting  description. — Of  all  those 
facts  he  has  selected  for  contradiction  only  three,  the  cases  of  Prevot, 
Cotry,  and  Madame  Naylc.  (See  our  No.  44,  p.  390,  and  391.) 

With  respect  to  the  facts  of  Prevot's  case,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us  that  we  can  discover.  Sir  Robert  does  not  deny  the  horrid 
cruelties  of  which  Prevot  had  been  guilty,  and  we  had  ourselves  stated 
that  this  ruffian  alone  had  met  with  the  fate  he  merited. 

With  respect  to  Cotry,  the  Honourable  Baronet  does  not  controvert 
our  statement  of  the  revolting  enormities  which  that  man  is  said  to 
have  committed,  though  the  account  we  gave  of  them  is,  we  suppose, 
one  of  the  impure  statements  which  he  so  squeamishly  reprehends. — 
(Let  our  readers  turn  to  it  I)  But  then  the  Baronet  says,  Cotry,  who  was 
to  have  been  hanged  for  his  crimes,  hanged  himself,  and,  so  only, 
escaped  the  gallows.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  said,  on  authority 
we  believe  to  be  good,  that  Cotry  did  not  hang  himself,  though  that 
was  most  certainly  reported,  but  escaped  from  prison,  and  two  years 
afterwards  reappeared  in  the  Mauritius.  We  do  not  ourselves,  of 
course,  vouch  ror  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  But  is  it  not  just 
possible,  that  Sir  Robert  may  have  been  deceived  by  an  untrue  report  of 
Cotry *s  suicide,  circulated  to  cover  his  escape ;  and  that,  quitting  the 
island  in  the  following  year,  he  may  not  have  known  of  Cotr/s  subse- 
quent reappearance  ?  If,  however,  Uotry  really  did  kill  himself  in  prison, 
as  the  Baronet  affirms,  let  the  ''  procis  verbal"  connected  with  the  act 
of  suicide  be  produced,  and  that  will  at  once  place  the  matter  beyond 
question. 

And  now  for  Madame  Nayle ;  we  do  not  uiMkntand  that  Sir  Robert 
means  to  deny  the  unspeakable  atrocities  we  have  attributed  to  that 
wretched  female,  or  the  attentions  stated,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
lavished  upon  her,  by  many  of  the  Colonists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mosses 
of  Bahama,  while  she  lay  in  prison.  He  says  something,  however,  of  *'  a 
stretch  of  the  law  in  her  case/'  which  we  would  have  **  clamoured  against 
as  an  unpardonable  excess  if  Madame  Nayle  had  been  black  instead  of 
white."  We  do  not  at  all  understand  to  what  the  Hon.  Baronet  here 
alludes.  We  will  only  say,  that  that  man  must  have  a  mind  very  singu- 
larly constituted  indeed,  who,  after  having  read  the  detail  of  Madame 
Nayle's  crimes,  could  be  moved  to  commiseration,  for  any  thing  she  is 
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stated  to  have  suffered,  on  account  of  any  variety  of  complexion  she 
may  have  received  from  nature. 

Had  we  known  the  fact  which  Sir  Robert  communicates,  of  his  hav- 
ing cashiered  a  magistrate  for  his  culpable  want  of  promptitude  in  ar- 
restin|p  Madame  Nayle,  we  should  certainly  have  mentioned  it,  as  a 
het  highly  creditable  to  him  ;  but  also  as  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  transaction  which  led  to  this  act  of  just  retribution. 

We  purposely  omit  to  combat  the  unsatisfactory  defence  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Farquhar  with  respect  to  the  slave  population  returns,  as  it  would 
not  be  quite  decorous  to  anticipate  an  inquiry  which  will  necessarily  be 
brought  forward  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  We  will  merely 
remark  that  no  explanations  on  the  subject,  which  he  either  cites  from  a 
letter  of  the  7th  of  November,  1822,  or  brings  forward  for  the  first  time 
ia  his  letter  of  the  drd  of  February  1829,  can  form  a  justification  of, 
what  alone  we  have  censured,  the  silence  he  maintained  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  year  1815,  when  the  completion  of  the  first  registration  of 
slaves,  under  the  new  Act,  ^iacovered  to  him  that  a  population  which, 
on  the  8th  of  January  1811,  he  had  stated  to  consist  of  only  60,000, 
namely,  39,415  males  and  20,585  females,  and  which,  on  the  28th  of 
July  1812,  he  further  stated  to  be  yearly  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  was  found  to  have  grown,  during  the  intervening 
period,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  87,352,  viz,  56,684  males  and 
30,668  females.* 

One  word  more.  Sir  Robert  Farcjuhar  states  it  to  be  untrue  that  the 
Mauritius  law  of  slavery,  as  contained  in  the  French  Ordinances  of 
1723  and  1767,  ''  arm  the  master  with  such  absolute  power  over  the 
slave,"  as  we  have  represented.  We  have  given  a  faithful  abstract  of 
them  in  the  Reporter,  No.  42,  p.  332 — 334,  and  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  between  us.  Tnere  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,  but 
we  should  have  thought,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  superior  discern- 
ment of  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  that  we  were  not  sinning  violently  against 
good  taste  when  we  characterized  as  ''  arming  the  master  with  absolute 
power  over  the  slave,  and  affording  to  the  slave  no  effectual  protection 
against  its  abuse,"  a  law  which  prescribes,  among  other  things,  that 
slaves  can  possess  no  property  whatever;  that  they  cannot  be  witnesses 
or  suitors;  that  if  they  strike  a  master  or  his  child  they  shall  suffer 
death ;  that  their  first  absence  for  a  month  shall  be  followed  by  their 
being  branded  and  having  their  ears  cut  off,  the  second  by  being 
branded  and  having  their  hamstrings  cut,  and  the  third  by  death ;  and 
that,  when  deemed  deserving  of  it,  they  may  be  put  in  chains  and 
flogged  by  the  masters,  at  their  discretion,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  lashes; 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Such  then  is  Sir  Robert's  defence  of  an  administration,  by  which  he 
boasts  to  have  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  *'  as  the  whole 
party  (of  abolitionists)  put  together,  and  even  their  great  patriarch  him- 
self,    (meaning,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Wilberforce) ;  and  this  defence,  he 


*  Sir  R.  Farqahar  has  addressed  another  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the 
Report  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  on  the  slave  trade  of  the  Blaari- 
tios,  wluch  is  scarcely  less  accusatory  of  their  motives  than  the  letter  now  before 
«s  of  those  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 
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trvLBtM,  "  will  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  cleltfsion  at- 
tempted to  be  practised  upon  them,  by  persons  whose  statements  he  has 
shown  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  whose  incessant  labours 
militate  against  the  best  interests  of  the  country."  We  can  only  hope 
with  Mr.  Brougham,  that  when  the  promised  mquiry  takes  place,  he 
will  be  famished  with  better  witnesses  and  better  compurgators  than  the 
attempted  vindication  of  his  conduct,  contained  in  the  letter  now  before 
us,  will  be  found  to  supply. 

11. — West  Indian  Reporter. 

Thb  West-Indian  Reporter  has  so  long  been  silent,  that  we  concluded 
it  bad  ceased  to  exist,  when  towards  the  close  of  the  last  month  k  burst 
QpOH  us  with  five  successive  numbers  in  one  day,  viz.  Nos.  16  to  20. 
The  two  first  bear  the  date  of  April,  the  others  have  no  date  assigned  to 
them.  We  propose  adverting  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  topics  of  which  they 
treat ;  for  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  their  contents  is  a  dull  an* 
interesting  mass,  composed  of  West-Indian  documents,  of  no  value 
whatever;  of  the  eternal  mouthing  of  such  Jamaica  speechifyers  as 
MeMrs.  Berry  and  Barrett  and  Mitchel ;  of  a  tiresome  history  of  the 
double  dnty  question,  for  which,  out  of  Jamaica,  nothwithstanding  all 
die  noise  it  makes  there,  no  one  here  cares  one  farthing  t  and  of  the 
worthless  evidence  of  anonymous  writers,  or  of  such  a  discredited  par^ 
tizan  as  Alexander  Barclay,  varied  by  stupid  extracts  from  the  colo-* 
nial  journals,  and  enlivened  only  by  foul  abuse  of  the  Missionaries 
and  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter ;  the  whole  more  resembling  a  spent 
bullet,  hot|  heavy,  and  dusky,  than  any  thing  we  remember  lately  to 
have  seen  in  the  way  of  authorship. 

1 . — Sectaries  of  Jamaica, 

No.  XVI.  contains  eight  very  closely  printed  pages  relating  to  the 
Sectarians^  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Jamaica  Assemblf  respect- 
ing them  are  partiatty  detailed.  The  evidence  procured  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  that  body  was  avowedly  taken,  so  says  the  West- India  Reporter, 
in  order  "to  be  laid  before  the  Kin^  in  Council  and  his  Majesty** 
Ministers,  and  to  be  distributed  and  circulated  generally  in  this  coun- 
try;" and  he  draws,  as  we  shall  see,  from  this  fact,  the  most  tthmiphafit 
proof  of  the  rategrity  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  and  the  irresistible  ibree 
of  the  testimony  by  which  its  committee  has  reported  t!hat  they  had 
established,  beyond  all  possibility  of  question,  the  following  charges* 

First,  **  That  the  principal  object  of  the  Sectarians  in  Jamaica  is  io' 
extort  ntonep  from  tneir  congregations  by  every  possible  pretext;  toob^ 
tain  which,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most  indecent  expedients. 

Second,  ^*  That  in  order  to  farther  this  object,  and  to  gain  an 
aacendancy  over  the  negro  mind,  they  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
equality  and  the  riffhts  of  man ;  they  preach  and  teach  sedition  even 
ftim  the  pulpit,  and  by  misrepresentations  and  falsehood  endeavour  ta 
cast  odium  upon  all  the  public  authorities  of  the  island,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  representative  of  Majesty  itself. 

Third,  '*  That  the  consequences  have  been  ablect  poverty,  loss  of 
comfort,  and  discontent,  among  the  slaves  frwqoentmg  their  chapds,  and 
deterioration  of  property  to  their  masters. 
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Fourth,  '<  That  therefore  the  interference  of  the  Missionaries  between 
the  master  and  the  slave  is  dangerous,  and  incompatible  with  the  politi- 
cal state  of  society  in  this  island,  and  recommend  to  the  house  to 
adopt  the  most  positiye  and  exemplary  enactments  to  restrain  them/' 

This  extraordmary  report  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  it  was  resolved  "  tnat  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  establishment  and  proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
tarians, and  the  examinations  taken  before  them,  be  forwarded  to  the 
agent,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  same  before  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  8drd,  84tfa,  and  85th  clauses  of  the  slave 
law,  disallowed  in  1827 ;  and  that  the  said  report,  and  examination  and 
clauses  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the  agent/' 

Let  us  now  hear  what  the  West-Indian  Reporter,  the  organ  of  the 
West-Indian  committee,  says  on  this  subject. 

-  **  It  is  scarcely  necesBary,"  he  says,  *^  to  remind  the  pnblic  that  the  measure  of 
appointiBg  this  committee  was  adopted /or  the  purpose  of  producing  evidence  in 
support  of  the  three  clauses  of  the  slaye  law  of  1826,  which  occasioned  its  disallow- 
ance by  Mr.Huskisson;  and  which  being  re-enacted  in  1828, recently  occasioned 
its  rejection  by  Sir  John  Keane.  This  e?idence  is  of  course  mo&t  important.  If  the 
Jaaiaica  House  of  Assembly  hare  resorted  to  any  unfair  means  to  procure  that 
evidence,  or  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  these  clauses,  then  are  they 
the  most  foolhardy  set  of  men  who  ever  sat  on  a  bench  of  legislature  ;  since  they 
have  directed  copies  of  it  to  be  transmitted  to  their  agent,  to  be  laid  before  the 
King  in  Council,  and  before  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  to  be  distributed  and 
eircolated  generally  in  this  country.  Thev  have  done  this  too  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  strong  body  of  Dissenters  in  this  country,  who  will 
inake  common  cause  with  the  Missionaries  in  Jamaica,  and  who  will  spare 
neither  time,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense  In  investigating  the  truth  of  that  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  it  be  liable  to  imputation,  holding  up  its  authors  and  suborners  to 
the  ridicule  and  detestation  of  the  multitude,  and  the  just  vengeance  of  His 
M^esty's  Ministers.  They  know  too  that  there  is  another  organized  body  of 
inveterate  enemies,  who  damn  with  disbelief  every  document,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, or  of  whatever  testimony,  that  bears  the  semblance  of  defence  of  colonial 
justice,  or  a  vindication  of  colonial  policy.  They  knew  that  ere  a  word  of  that 
evidence  was  printed,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  prepared  to  deny  its  truth ; 
and  if  they  doubted,  the  last  packet  that  sailed  from  England  will  have  proved 
it  to  them  when  it  came  in  the  last  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.* 
Tbey  must  know  it  will  be  attacked  in  Parliament  by  the  united  body  of  saints, 
sectarians,  and  all  whom  the  love  of  mob  popularity,  and  political  and  commercial 
rivnlship  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the  anti-colonists.  They  cannot  overlook 
the  vantage  ground  which  they  would  thereby  have  afforded  to  their  keen -eyed 
antagonists,  if  it  be  liable  even  to  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  subornation  of  per- 
jury. It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  annihilate,  if  he  can,  through  Parlia- 
ment, the  legislatures  of  all  the  colonies ;  and  they  cannot  but  be  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  accession  of  influence  he  will  have  gained,  if  he  can  show  by 
any  means  that  one  of  these  legislative  assemblies  has  procured  and  sanctioned 
an  act  restrictive  of  religious  liberty,  by  means  of  the  disgraceful  testimony  of 

Ssijnred  witnesses.     He,  and  other  leaders  of  that  party,  the  Lushingtons,  the 
enmans,  and  the  Buxtons,  are  unscrupulous  enough  as  to  the  means  they  use 
in  prodncing  excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  West-Indians 

*  No.  40,  p.  4fS.  The  obnoxious  words  are,  **  We  shall,  of  course,  have  an 
opportunity  of  soon  seeing  the  evidence  which  is  to  establish  the  immoral  and 
destructive  tendency  of  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
plain  from  what  has  transpired  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica  newspa- 
pers, that  it  bears  the  character  of  fabrication  on  its  very  front."  Such  is  still 
oar  conviction,  only  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  suppression  of  this  evidence 
with  which  we  were  at  first  so  boldly  menaced. 

E 
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and  to  the  Btatements  they  bring  forward.  Ko  matter  to  them  whether  k  charge 
be  tme  or  faUe  ;  it  is  made ;  and  they  mind  not  the  oontiadiotiony  or  haye  Sk- 
frenqity  enoush  to  arert  its  effect.  By  these  arts  they  almost  annually  add  to 
9ie  number  of  the  anti-colonists :  but  it  Is  really  awful  to  think  how  great  that 
folly  must  be,  which  would  put  into  Mr.  Brougham's  hands  such  a  report. 
What  could  they  suppose  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  even  the  staunchest  ad- 
herents of  West-Indian  interests  to  urge  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  should  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica  have  based  their  cause  on  such  a  rotten  foundation? 
They  must  feel  to  have  acted  dishonourably  here,  is  to  have  given  themselves  op^ 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  a  persevering  and  implacable  enemy, 
who  vrill  follow  up  his  advantage  to  the  death."  **  We  would  put  it  to  the 
oommon  sense  of  the  indifferent  public,  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  Jamai- 
cans  can  have  such  a  set  of  madmen  at  the  head  of  their  councils?  And  yet  the 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  already,  with  his  customary  insolence,  pronounced 
them  guilty  of  this  absurdity  of  crime,  while  common  sense  gives  the  lie  to  th«ir 
calumnious  accusation  ;"  "  but  the  characters  of  these  revilers  is  now  too  low 
for  them  to  have  much  fear  of  their  libels  having  much  effect"  p.  18, 10. 

This  elaborate,  and,  to  their  own  apprehension,  triumphant  arga- 
ment  of  the  West  India  Committee,  or  whoever  else  superintend  the 
West  Indian  Reporter,  by  which  they  seem  to  have  hoped  to  silence 
for  ever  the  whole  host  of  abolitionists,  it  will  now  be  perceived,  has  not 
only  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  but  has  recoiled  with  double  force  pn 
themselves.  On  former  occasions,  the  arts  have  been  exposed  by  which 
the  colonists  abroad  have  laboured  too  successfullv  to  delude  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  testimony  prepared  to  suit  some  present 
purpose.  We  have  seen  how  easily,  by  such  means,  obnoxious  individuals 
may  be  overwhelmed,  like  Smith,  or  like  Lecesne,  with  unfounded  ob- 
loquy, and  even  crushed  under  masses  of  suborned  and  perjured  evi- 
dence ;  how  easily  also,  in  times  of  excitement,  crowds  of  affidavit-men 
may  be  raised  to  support  any  proposition  however  untrue ;  and  how 
even  insurrections  mav  be  got  up  or  provoked,  and,  to  give  them  a 
colour,  innocent  blood  poured  out  like  water,  if  the  reforms  so  much 
dreaded  may  thereby  be  averted.  We  have  seen  all  this ;  but  we  have 
never  before  seen  so  undisguised  an  effort  as  the  present,  for  effecting, 
by  means  of  their  usual  machinery,  their  favourite  object  of  mali|^ing 
the  Christian  missionary,  and  extinguishing  the  light  of  ChristianitT 
among  the  slaves.  The  plot,  however,  has  been  too  clumsily  framed 
iiot  to  betray  its  true  character  to  every  eye  but  that  of  the  heated  and 
prejudiced  artists  of  the  imposture;  for  it  appears  that  the  moment  these 
examinations,  which,  in  Jamaica,  were  expected  to  perform  such  mira- 
cles of  conviction  in  this  country,  and  which  were  deemed  of  so  irre- 
sistible a  character  by  the  excited  colonists,  came  to  be  viewed  more 
calmly  by  their  friends  at  home,  the  danger  of  giving  them  publicity 
was  at  once  seen ;  and  though  the  force  of  this  evidence  had  been  so 
much  vaunted  in  anticipation,  even  by  the  West  Indian  Reporter,  vet  it 
has  been  unsparingly  stifled,  and  seems  now  doomed,  if  possible,  to 
utter  oblivion.  Not  a  copy  of  it,  we  believe,  has  been  suffered  to  escape ; 
and  all  that  is  known  or  it  is  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Jamaica 
journals. 

But  how  came  the  West  Indian  Reporter  to  have  disturbed  this  pru- 
dent silence?  Whence  the  strange  fony  of  pubhshi^ig,  as  well  as  print- 
ing its  misplaced  eulogy  on  evicfence,  only  partially  known,  and  which 
it  has  been  now  found  necessary  to  suppress  ?  It  will  be  for  its  con- 
ductors to  explain  this.  We  suspect,  but  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  correct- 
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neif  of  the  saspicioii»  chat  the  editors  deceived  by  the  strong  represents* 
tioaf  of  their  angry  and  over-zealous  friends  abroad,  and,  to  use  their  own 
phrase^  not  believing  it  possible  ''  that  the  Jamaicans  could  have  such 
a  set  of  madmen  at  the  bead  of  their  councils*'  as  it  now  appears  they 
htne;  proceeded  in  that  belief  to  frame  the  16th  number  Gt  their  Re- 
porter, before  they  had  yet  received  and  weighed  the  examinations 
from  which  so  much  was  ^expected ;  but  that  when,  'leaving  seen  and 
weighed  them,  they  discovered  their  error,  and  how  egregiously  they 
had  been  misled,  it  was  then  probably  too  late  to  prevent  all  the  effects 
of  their  hasty  confidence,  as  many  copies  of  the  work  had  prematurely 
been  permitted  to  circulate.  They  could  not  have  expected  so  sad  a 
reverse  as  has  since  taken  place ;  and,  admiring  the  energy  of  their 
own  production,  were  naturally  eager  to  give  it  effect,  by  circulating  it 
even  before  they  had  seen  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  At  present,  we 
doubt  not,  they  regret  their  precipitancy,  as  the  subsequent  suppression 
of  the  evidence  only  converts  their  argument  into  a  confirmation  of  our 
view  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  whole  of  this  abortive  con* 
trivance  for  vindicating  the  cruel  and  persecuting  clauses  of  the  net  of 
18209  and  expelling  the  missionaries  from  Jamaica, 

2.  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Number  XVIII  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  containing  twelve  closely 
printed  pages,  is  occupied  with  a  feeble  attempt  to  prove  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  a  state  of  unexampled 
eojovment.  It  commences  with  a  reference  to  the  testimony  "  of  im« 
pMnd  witnesses,  the  governors,  naval  and  military  officers,  visitors," 
&c.  the  same  parties  who,  in  1 790,  proved,  with  equal  clearness,  the  innate 
humanity  and  loveliness  of  the  African  slave  trade.  This  is  followed  by 
an  aiion3rmous  letter  from  Jamaica,  (dated  July  30,  1795  ! !)  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  slaves  **  are  in  a  far  better  situation  than  the 
iabourers  at  home."*  This  letter  we  leave  to  be  refuted  by  the  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Dwarris  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  Seaford,  the  burden  of 
wfaoee  song  is,  in  concert  with  the  great  body  of  West  Indian  writers  of 
the  present  day  and  with  Mr.  Barclay  among  the  rest,  that  all  the 
improvements  which  now  render  the  state  of  the  colonial  slave  the  just 
envy  of  the  British  peasant,  are  the  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years. — ^The 
next  witnesses  proauced  are  more  modem, but  they  are  also  anonymous, 
and  cannot  weigh  one  feather's  weight  in  this  controversy,  viz.  an  obscure 
periodical  work  called  "  The  Spectator,"  •  and  a  publication  entitled 
^*  Sketehes  and  Recollections  of  the  West  Indies."  And  this  array  is 
hrought  up  by  the  discredited  and  exploded  work  of  Mr.  Barclay,  re- 
specting which  we  have  only  to  reiterate  our  oft  repeated  and  as  often 
declined  challenge  to  the  West  India  Committee,  (see  No.  44,  p.  396.) 
"  to  point  out  any  one  of  the  propositions  advanced  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
Delineation  of  the  Law  of  West  India  Slavery  as  it  existed  in  1823, 
when  he  penned  his  invaluable  production,"  which  has  been  refuted,  or 


•  Credit  it  claimed  for  this  work  on  the  ground  of  its  avowed  impartiality. 
And  yet,  when  a  paper  was  transmitted  to  its  Editor,  disproving  every  assertion 
it  had  made  in  favour  of  West  Indian  slavery,  the  paper  was  rejected.  Such  id 
its  impartiality ! 
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in  any  degree  invalidated  by  Mr.  Barclay.  That  challenge  being  ttilt 
declined,  we  leave  this  fresh  attempt  of  those  who  bolster  up  their  des- 
perate cause  by  again  producing  Mr.  Barclay  as  their  champion  to  its 
fate.  In  the  mean  thne  we  again  refer  those  who  desire  information  on 
the  subject,  to  Nos.  18,  19,  37,  and  40  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

3.   Consolidated  Slave  Law, 

A  great  part  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  No.  19,  is  occupied  by 
a  discussion  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  1825,  many  of  the  most 
salutary  clauses  of  which  are  attacked  with  no  small  degree  of  zeal  and 
perverted  ingenuity.  We  leave  its  defence  to  its  parliamentary  framer. 
Dr.  Lushington,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  propose  its 
alteration.  In  the  mean  time  we  rejoice  that  Sir  George  Murray  has 
added  to  his  other  claims  on  public  gratitude,  that  of  having  permitted 
the  clauses  of  this  act,  which  gave  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
power  of  licensing  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  colony  to  another,  to 
expire,  as  they  did  at  tlie  close  of  the  last  Session.  The  door  is  thus 
shut  ag^nst  the  recurrence  of  those  abuses,  to  which  the  continuance 
of  such  a  power  might  have  given  birth. 

4.  The  West  India  Committee  and  its  Mercenaries. 

An  article  bearing  this  title,  which  appeared  in  our  No.  45,  p.  427, 
has  excited  the  ire  of  the  West  Indian  Reporter.  He  does  not  deny 
our  general  statements,  but  only  retorts  them. — If  the  West  India 
Committee  has  its  pro-slavery  rent  levied  on  all  colonial  in^ports,*  the 
Anti-Slavery  Qommittee  has  also  its  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  If  the  advocates  of  the  colonial  cause  are  largely  remune- 
rated by  the  West  India  Committee,  so,  the  writers  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  and  the  authors  of  the  Anti-Slavery  articles  which 
appear  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  remunerated  from  the  funds  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  And  as  we  caUed  upon  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee for  a  detail  of  their  expenditure,  so  does  he  call  on  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee  for  a  similar  disclosure.  This  last  request,  we  beg 
to  inform  him,  has  been  complied  with ;  a  full  and  explicit  statement 
of  all  the  Anti-Slavery  Society's  receipts  and  payments  has  been  regu- 
larly printed  and  extensively  circulated,  and  is  open  to  his  inspection. 
And  although  we  never  intended  to  affirm  or  even  to  insinuate  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  a  fair  remuneration  for  work  done,  is  at 
all  discreditable,  either  to  those  who  pay  or  to  those  who  receive  it, 
yet  it  is  due  to  truth  that  we  should  state,  most  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally, that  no  writer,  either  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  or  on  colo- 
nial subjects  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  ever  received,   directly 

*  The  West  Indian  Reporter  affects  to  deny  the  extent  of  the  siim  thus  raited, 
and  which  we  had  conjectured  might  amount  to  £20,000.  He  can  easily  set  us 
right  in  this  respect.  Our  conjecture  rests  on  a  circular,  signed  Alexander 
Macdonnell,  Secretary,  and  dated  West  India  Dock  House,  15th  July,  1826, 
announcing  an  impost  of  sixpence  on  every  cask  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  rum,  brought 
to  this  country,  and  on  other  articles  in  like  proportion.  Now,  at  this  rate,  the 
three  articles  which  are  particularly  specified,  viz.  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum.  ought 
to  yield,  on  the  whole  amount  of  their  annual  import  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  least  £12,600.  What  may  he  the  amount  of  all  the  other  articles  of 
import  cannot  be  calculated  with  any  thing  like  the  same  approximation  to 
accuracy  ;  but  it  must  be  very  considerable; 
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or  indirectly,  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Committee,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son in  their  behalf,  a  single  sixpence  for  any  thing  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  either  of  these  works.  This  we  assert  solemnly,  deliberately, 
and  most  conBdently,  without  the  slightest  qualification  or  reservation 
whatsoever;  and  we  include  in  this  formal,  and  absolute,  and  sweep- 
ing denial,  all  that  is  said  of  **  hired  orators,"  and  ''  mercenary  author- 
lings,"  and  ''  offers  of  remuneration  to  authors  if  they  will  write  against 
the  West  India  colonies." 

5.  Challenge  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

In  oar  two  last  numbers,  in  commenting  on  the  language  of  crimi« 
nation  employed  respecting  us  by  the  British  Critic,  (No.  48,  p.  488.) 
and  by  Mr.  Irving  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (No.  49,  p.  11.)  we  use 
words  to  this  effect     ''  We  totally  deny  the  truth  of  their  criminations, 
and  we  boldly  challenge  them  to  the  proof.     We  call  upon  them  to 
specify  the  particular  statements  on  which  they  rest  their  charges — ^the 
particular  and  specific  instances,  either  of  a  charge  which  we  have  made 
and  not  substantiated,  or  of  an  existing  abuse  which  we  have  exagge- 
rated ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  will  not  their  harsh  epithets  recoil 
upon  themselves?"     '<  We  accept  this  challenge,"  gallantly  replies  the 
West  India  Reporter.     But  how  does  he  accept  it?     "  We  accept  the 
challenge,"  he  says,  /'  observing,  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
point  out  ONE  DIRECT  CALUMNY  distinctly  asserted.**  In  other  words,  we 
accept  the  challenge,  but  wholly  decline  its  terms.    But  they  add,  "  we 
could  shew  page  after  page  in  which  the  libel  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  hint,  the  sneer,  the  base  insinuation,  which 
wound  more  frequently  and  penetrate  more  deeply  than  perhaps  the 
most  violent  direct  charge."     And  then  he  produces,  as  his  illustration, 
our  comments  on  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  and  of  the  returns  from  the 
Fiscal  of  Berbice,  (see  No.  47,  p.  468,)  which  comments,  we  maintain, 
convey  neither  hint,  nor  sneer,  nor  base  insinuation,  but  the  direct 
affirmation  of  our  firm  belief,  that  the  occurrences  brought  to  light,  in 
colonies  where  we  have  had  access  to  authentic  returns,  exemplify  what 
may  be  reasonably  apprehended  to  have  occurred,  in  colonies  similarly 
circumstanced,  governed  by  similar  laws,  and  marked  by  similar  man- 
ners, habits,  and  feelings,  but  from  which  we  have  had  no  returns, 
either  because  no  records  are  kept,  or  because,  if  they  are  kept,  they 
are  withheld  firom  us.     Besides,  can  any  one  have  forgotten  the  pre- 
sumptions fumbhed  to  this  effect  by  the  mock  trials  and  massacres  of 
Barbadoes  in  1816,  and  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica  in  1824  ?   But,  says 
the  West  India  Reporter,  these  things  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
and  to  g^und  on  tnem  a  sweeping  censure  is  a  libel  which  has  been 
over  and  over  again   refuted  by  unexceptionable  testimony.      Our 
charge,  however,  is  against  the  system,  which  we  are  no  more  afraid 
of  being  found  to  libel  than  we  should  have  feared  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
libelling  the  slave  trade  in  1789,  by  describing  it  as  a  system  of  cruelty 
and  blood,  though  Governors,  and  Generals,  and  Admirals,  and  plant- 
ers, and  merchants  concurred  in  extolling  its  beauty  and  humanity, 
and  though  we  were  charged  on  their  testimony,  then  as  now,  witli 
malignanUy  substituting  the  exception  for  the  rule.     We  den^^  the 
charge.    The  particular  instances  we  at  any  time  cite  are  merely  illus- 
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trative  and  corroborative  of  the  innate  and  incurable  iniquity  of  any 
system  vhich  subsists  by  making  man  the  slave  and  chattel  of  his 
fellow  man. 

So  much  for  the  five  contemporaneous  numbers  of  the  West  India 
Reporter. 

■ 

III. — ^The  Compulsory  Makcmissiok  Clausb. 

A  PAPER  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  June  2,  IS^Q,  and 
numbered  301,  contains  the  **  Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  respecting 
the  Manumission  of  Slaves  in  Demerara  and  Berbice,  v^hich  has  been 
issued  since  the  examination  of  evidence  upon  that  subject  before  the 
Privy  Ck).unci]."  After  reciting  the  substance  of  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council,  their  Londships  state,  that  having  considered  those 
petition^,  and  heard  evidence  upon  them,  they  did,  on  the  18th  March, 
1829, 

"  Agree  humbly  to  Report,  as  their  opinion,  to  your  Mijesty,  that  no  suflident 
cause  halh  been  shewn  why  your  Mi^festy  should  rescind  to  much  of  the  Berbice 
Ordinance,  as  enables  the  slaves  within  the  said  colony  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
their  freedom  upon  an  appraisement,  in  cases  where  the  owners  of  any  sach 
slaves  may  not  be  cons?nnng,  or,  by  reason  of  some  legal  disabilltvy  may  be  un- 
able to  give  any  vi^d  consent  to  such  purchase ;  and  they  have  further  agreed 
humbly  to  report  as  their  opinion,  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  ezpedieat 
that  your  Mi^esty  in  your  Privy  Council,  should  issue  an  Order,  conllnniog  and 
giving  effect  to  the  said  Ordinance,  with  such  modifications,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  effectual  execution  thereof,  as  may  appear  advisable ;  regard  being  had 
to  the  laws  of  the  said  colony,  which  laws  your  Majeshr  has  been  graciously 
plelMed  to  preserve  and  maintain.  And  hi  Majesty  having  taken  the  said 
Report  into  consideration,  was  pleased,  by,  and  with  the  advioe  of  his  Privy 
Council,  to  approve  thereof." 

We  are  most  anxious  to  know  Uie  result  of  this  important  deemoo. 
The  clause  on  manumission,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Bsffbioe  Ofder,  it  to 
framed  as  to  defeat,  instead  of  accomplishing  its  own  professed  ob- 
ject, and  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty.  An  account  of  its 
defects  may  be  found  in  our-^28th  Number,  p.  93,  and  thither  we., 
those  whom  it  concerns.  We  sincerely  trust  that  those  defects  wiii 
be  remedied,  as  otherwise  the  order  will  be  unavailing  to  any  feryben^ 
ficial  purpose. 

IV. — Natives  op  Soitth  Africa. 

Another  gratifying  proof  of  the  effective  liberality  and  jost  and 
enlightened  views  of  his  Majesty's  Government  is  afforded  us  by  another 
document,  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  12th  June,  1829,  numbered 
339,  being  *^  an  Ordmance  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  other  free  persons  of  colour,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  affecting  these  persons. 

The  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  which  first  emanated  from  the  local 
Government  at  the  Cape,  on  the  17th  July,  1828,  appear  to  be  excel- 
lently adapted  to  their  professed  object  of  effectually  securing  Uie  righU 
and  liberties  of  the  native  Africans,  and  other  free  persons  of  colour, 
from  the  dreadful  oppressions  and  spoliations  to  which  they  have  so 
long  been  subjected.  In  giving  to  those  provisions  the  Royal  sanction, 
which  was  done  on  the  15th  January,  1829,  the  following  clear,  unam- 
biguous, and  decisive  terms  are  employed. 
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**  Hii  Mi^ty  U  gradootly  pleased,  by  and  with  the  adfice  and  conaent  of 
Hif  PriTy  CoDDcil,  to  order,  and  It  ia  hereby  ordered.  That  the  said  Ordinance 
shall  be,  and  Is  hereby  ratified,  confirmed  and  allowed,  and  finally  enacted : 
And  lor  the  prevention  of  any  donbt  which  might  arise  npon  the  constmction  of 
the  said  Ordinance,  His  Mi^jesty  is  farther  pleased,  with  the  adfice  aforesaid, 
to  declare  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared.  That  all  Hottentots  and  other 
free  persons  of  coloar,  lawfully  residing  within  the  said  Colony,  are  and  shall 
be,  in  the  most  fall  and  ample  manner,  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  rights, 

Cirileges  and  benefits  of  the  law,  to  which  any  other  His  Majesty's  sabjects, 
wfbl^  residing  within  the  said  Colony,  are  or  can  be  entitled :  Provided 
always.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  ahnnl 
the  pvoviskms  made  by  the  said  Ordinance,  for  the  good  government  of  such 
Hottentots  or  other  such  free  persons  of  colour,  or  any  of  those  provisions  :  And 
it  Is  hereby  further  ordered,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  within 
the  said  Colony,  to  whom  any  Hottentot  or  free  person  of  colour  hath  been 
appreaticed,  or  to  whom  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  person  of  colour  hath 
entered  into  any  contract  of  service,  to  detain  or  take  in  execution  the  person  of 
any  such  Hottentot,  or  of  any  such  free  person  of  colour,  for  or  by  reason  of  any 
debt  doe  and  owing,  or  alleged  to  be  due  and  owing  to  any  such  master  or 
employer,  by  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  person  of  colour :  And  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered,  That  this  present  Order  and  the  Ordinance  hereby  confirmed, 
shall  not  In  anywise  be  altered,  repealed  or  amended,  by  any  law  or  ordinance 
to  be  hereafter  made  by  the  Governor  or  the  Officer  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  colony,  with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof,  un- 
less such  Ordinance  shall  have  been  first  expressly  ratified,  confirmed  and 
allowed  by  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council ;  and  that  every 
such  OrdinaDCO  or  pretended  Ordinance,  until  so  ratified,  confirmed  and 
allowed,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  shall  not  be  enforced  or  carried  into 
executioB  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts,  Judges,  Justices,  Officers  and  others, 
within  the  said  Cdony/' 

V. — Free  Blacks  and  People  of  Colour. 

Ws  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality 
which  characterized  the  order,  issued  by  the  King  in  Council,  relative 
to  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  free  condition,  but  of  African  descent,  in 
Trinidad.  A  similar  Order  has  been  issued  for  the  island  of  St.  Lucia. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect: 

**  Whereas  his  Mi^ty,  taking  into  his  gracious  consideration  the  loyalty  and 
good  cottdact  of  persons  of  free  condition  of  African  birth  and  descent,  inhabit* 
ing  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  and  having  considered  the  restrictions  under  which 
they  laboured,  by  virtue  of  laws  passed  previous  to  the  cession  of  the  island, 
has  been  pleased,  by  his  Order  in  Council,  issued  at  the  court  at  Windsor  on 
the  Iftth  of  January  last,  to  order  that  all  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances  having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  at  any  time  heretofore  made  or  promulgated  within 
the  Island,  whereby  free  persons  of  African  birth  or  descent  were  subjected  to 
any  disabilities  or  restrictions  to  which  other  fVee  persons  inhabiting  the  said 
island  were  not  subject,  should  be,  and  the  same  were,  thereby  repealed,  and 
Ibr  erer  annulled  and  cancelled. 

^  The  Governor  doth  hereby  announce  and  promulgate  such  his  Majesty's 
gmdons  pleasure ;  and  therefore  all  such  laws,  and  lUl-such  edicts  and  ordi- 
nanees  whatever,  are  declared  to  have  been  by  the  said  Order  in  Council  re- 
pealed, and  for  ever  annulled  and  cancelled. 

**  The  Governor  is  assured  that  the  parties  in  whose  favour  this  Order  has 
hoes  issued,  will  show  by  their  future  conduct,  and  by  their  readiness  and  zeal 
ia  eoning  forward,  without  distinction  of  class,  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  as 
tliey  have  hitherto  done,  that  they  entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  King's  gracious 
regard  for  them. 

^  Given  at  the  Government  House,  Castries,  6th  of  April,  1829.** 

We  cordially  rejoice  in  the  progressive  extension  of  such  just  and 
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beneficent  principles,  principles  which  are  every  way  worthy  of  British 
statesmen,  and  more  truly  honourable  to  them  than  the  laurels  that 
shade  their  brows ;  and  which,  afford  to  suffering  humanity  a  dawning 
hope  of  brighter  and  better  days.  And  it  is  most  cheering  also  to  per- 
ceive that  the  operation  of  these  principles  is  not  confined  to  the  British 
empire.  We  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Rocafuerte,  the  Mexican  am- 
bassador, that  in  the  great  and  populous  province  which  he  represents, 
those  illiberal  distinctions  of  colour,  which  the  fastidiousness  of  Castilian 
pride  had  created  and  so  long  cherished  in  that  soil,  have  nearly 
vanished ;  and  this,  not  only  as  they  respect  civil  and  political  rights, 
but  as  they  respect  the  feelings,  associations,  and  habits  of  social  and 
domestic  life;  rank,  property,  talents,  and  education,  unaffected  by 
mere  colour,  forming  the  grand  passports  to  eminence  and  respect. 
Nothing  could  prove  this  more  clearly  than  the  recent  elevation  of 
Guerrero,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  first  ofllice  in 
the  state,  although  he  is  the  son  of  a  negress  by  a  mulatto,  or  what  in 
our  West-India  colonies  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  Sambo. 

VI. — Culture  of  Sugar  by  Free  Labour. 

m 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work.  No.  37,  p.  251,  we  quoted  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Ward,  our  envoy  to  Mexico,  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
profitably  cultivating  sugar,  even  in  gangs,  by  free  labour.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  now  officially  notified  to  us  by  the  production,  on  the 
table  of  Parliament,  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Ward,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Canning  from  Mexico,  on  the  i3th  of  March,  1826.  We  should  have 
inserted  this  document  at  length  had  we  had  room.  We  most  at  present 
postpone  it. 

VII. — French  Slave  Trade. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  last  number  (that  for  June, 
1829,)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  de  la  morale  Chretienne,  at  Paris. 

**  A  letter  from  Martinique,  of  the  9th  of  February,  informs  us  that 
seven  slave  ships  have  landed  their  cargoes  in  that  colony.  Hie 
first  on  the  4th  of  November,  1828,  in  the  parish  of  Fran9ois,  con- 
tained 385  slaves,  who  were  publicly  sold  on  the  plantation  Hardy ; 
the  second,  on  the  12th  of  November,  500  slaves,  in  the  parish  of  Uie 
Trinity,  on  the  plantation  Beausejour ;  the  third,  (a  brig  called  TEn- 
trepreneur,)  on  the  24th  of  November,  1828,  212  slaves,  in  the  parish 
of  Fran9ois,  on  the  plantation  Blampres ;  the  fourth  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, having  130  slaves,  in  the  same  parish,  on  the  plantation  Hvrdy ; 
the  fifth,  200  slaves,  on  the  10th  of  December,  on  the  plantation  Mou- 
lin-a-vent,  in  the  same  parish ;  the  sixth  on  the  13th  of  December,  180 
slaves,  on  the  plantation  La  Pointe ;  and  the  seventh  on  the  5th  of  Ja* 
nuary,  1829,  on  the  plantation  Hardy,  by  the  schooner  la  Folic,  114 
slaves.  It  appears  that  these  slave  ships  belonged  to  Martinique,  and 
had  taken  out  their  clearances  for  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  (on  the 
coast  of  Africa).  Twenty- five  or  thirty  of  the  wretched  slaves  w«re  HI, 
and  have  died  since  their  arrival,  and  the  pains  were  not  taken  even  to 
bury  them." 

Thus  do  the  French  observe  their  solemn  treaties  on  this  subject ! 
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I.  Revelation  of  Colonial  Seckets. 

Iv  out  last  Number  (p.  24)  we  adverted  to  the  language  of  exultation 
used  by  the  West  India  Committee  in  London,  (assuming  them  to  be 
virtually  the  authors  of  the  West  India  Reporter)  in  speaking  of  the 
evideiice  taken  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  in  order  to  justify 
their  persecuting  enactments  against  the  sectarian  Missionaries ;  and  we 
statea  that,  notwithstanding  the  important  ends  which  it  was  most 
unhesitatin^y  affirmed  that  it  would  answer,  it  had  since  been  prudently 
suppressed  by  this  same  Committee.  The  inferences  we  drew  from  the 
ra^  eulogy  on  that  evidence  which,  prior  to  its  reaching  their  hands,  they 
pronoun^d  ujpon  it ;  and  from  the  large  expectation  of  benefits  by  its 
general  diffusion  which  they  then  indulgea ;  combined  with  its  total 
suppfession  since  the  whole  of  it  has  been  before  them ;  have  been  cu- 
riously confirmed  by  a  recent  publication  in  a  Jamaica  newspaper,  the 
postscript  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  23rd  of  May  last.  In  that  paper 
18  inserted  the  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  respectable  West  India 
Proprietor,  (in  London)  dated  the  2ud  April,"  1829,  the  greater  part 
of  wiiich  extract  we  shall  transcribe  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

^  The  Session  of  Parliament,''  says  this  respectable  proprietor,  '<  has  natu- 
rally renewed  the  interest  which  you  take  in  the  advices  from  England,  and  the 
•xtnordiaary  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  the  proceedings  of  the 
iegislatora  this  year,  must  inspire  you  with  the  utmost  wonder  and  alarm.  I 
am  not  now  about  to  weary  you  with  my  sentiments  on  the  approaching  emanci- 
pstioB  of  the  CathoUos,  but  to  remark  on  the  situation  in  which  the  West  India 
CtoJoMJea  will  be  plaeea  as  soon  as  tliat  measure  is  accomplished.  So  long  as  it 
resiains  in  dilute,  so  long  the  West  Indians  are  safe,  if  not  from  attack,  at  least 
fipOB  danger.  But  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences  when  the  British 
■iniatrT  and  the  British  public  are  at  leisure  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  islands 
so  nnicn  farther  west  firom  Ireland.  The  Morning  Journal  of  the  86th  March 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intended  to  introduce  a 
hiD  for  fall  nnoompensated  Emancipation  of  the  negroes,  as  soon  as  the  Catholic 
relief  bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent.  This  assertion  was  contradicted  the 
same  evening  by  the  Courier,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contradiction 
may  (airiy  be  belieTed  to  come  from  authority.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  Morn- 
lag  Jonrnal  of  the  next  day  returns  to  the  charge,  and  reaffirms  his  assertion. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  Morning  Journal,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  whether  the 
Duke  made  any  such  declaration  or  denies  it.     His  denial,  it  is  eridcnt  from 
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experience,  will  not  retard  him  from  adoptinf;  any  course  that  may  occur  to  him ; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  what  the  ordinary  course  of  events  must 
produce.  That  will  and  must  be  a  renewed  agitation  of  the  Slarery  Question 
by  our  opponents,  with  increased  means  of  annoyance,  arising  from  the  compa- 
rative leisure  of  Government  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  people.  The  latter  will 
have  nothing  to  excite  them,  and  the  English  seem  unable  to  live  without  exci- 
tation ;  and  the  curtain  having  dropped  over  the  scene  exhibiting  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  entrance  into  Parliament,  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  again  to  the  first  scene 
of  the  first  act  of  the  West  Indies  in  an  Uproar— a  Comedy,  I  hope,  it  will  prove, 
but  it  may  turn  out  a  terrible  Tragedy.* 

<*  Never,  therefore,  was  a  crisis  when  the  union  of  all  West  India  interests 
required  a  stricter  consolidation  ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  that  discord 
seems  so  prevalent.  The  planters  abroad  find  fault  with  the  planters  at  home 
for  not  defending  their  interests  better,  and  the  discontent  is  shared  by  many 
members  of  the  general  body  even  at  home.  I  am  persuaded  this  feeling  arises 
partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  prejudice.  Yon  abroad  will  not  consider 
that  we  have  an  up-hill  battle  to  fight,  and  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the 
success  of  the  exertions  of  the  West  India  body  here  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by 
the  victories  we  gain,  but  by  the  possessions  we  preserve.  Our  line  is  the  de- 
fensive :  we  cannot  advance  without  almost  the  certainty  of  defeat  and  mio. 
We  press  for  a  repeal  of  the  sugar  duties,  or  a  reduction.  The  minister  refuses. 
Appeal  to  the  public,  cry  the  agitators,  muster  your  parliamentary  interests  and 
insist  upon  it.  Why,  in  an  instant,  the  minister  would  let  loose  upon  us,  the 
saints  and  the  East  Indians.  We  may  force  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties, 
but  if  it  is  so  obtained,  it  will  be  accompanied  with  an  admission  of  foreign 
sugars  on  equal  terms,  or  at  least,  on  very  low  protecting  duties.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  most  prudent  to  strengthen  the  West  India  body,  and  to  allay  the 
discontents  and  to  unite  all  parties  in  one  common  bond.  It  is  intended  to  re«or- 
ganize  the  Committee,  which,  perhaps,  may  infuse  into  it  fresh  vigour. 

**  In  the  meantime,  you  residents  in  the  West  Indies,  cut  out  plenty  of  work 
for  us.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  case  of  Jamaica  is  difficult  to  advise : 
you  are  fairly  committed  to  hostilities  with  ministers  on  three  distinct  points ; 
the  double  duties,  the  sectarians,  and  the  slave  question.  Mr.  Brougham  hs 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  force  the 
adoption  of  the  slave  evidence  measure  in  the  Colonies,  and  if  he  should  be 
supported  by  the  government,  it  is  not. the  fifty  or  sixty  West  India  members  who 
will  be  able  to  resist  his  motion.  I  firmly  believe,  that  as  much  ignorance, 
haste,  and  imprudence,  have  been  exhibited  in  the  management  of  the  Colonies 
recenllyj  as  were  evinced  by  the  ministers  who  produced  the  American  war. 
But  as  government  cannot  now  consistently  recede,  however  much  they  may 
deplore  the  infatuation  of  their  predecessors,  from  the  line  marked  out  for  them, 
it  is  but  too  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  united  clamours 
of  the  Saints,  the  Liberals,  and  the  Methodists. 

*'  Never  could  there  have  been  a  worse  time  than  that  unluckily  chosen  for  a  dis- 
pute with  the  latter  mentioned  class  of  persons.  In  England,  the  idea  of  oppres- 
sion in  religious  matters  will  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  The  people  at  large 
are  quite  aware  of  the  grasping  propensities  of  the  sectarians, and  are  adverse  to 
their  ambitious  schemes ;  but  they  are  not  yet  prepared  for  any  interference 
with  their  preachers,  such  as  you  have  adopted.  You  have  united  against  yoa 
a  body  comprising  about  three  million  of  members,  and  clear  indeed  ought  to 
be  the  evidence  by  which  you  shall  justify  your  proceedings.  The  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter  boldly  proclaims  the  whole  evidence  to  be  printed,  respecting  the 
report  on  the  sectarians,  to  be  procured  by  subornation  of  perjury.t  You  must 
prepare,  therefore,  for  its  being  most  strictly  investigated.  /  rely  upon  its  truth; 
but  true  or  false,  your  fellow  Colonists  may  be  assured  it  will  be  treated  as 
false.  If  it  be  not  well  supported,  those  who  framed  it  may  rest  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  they  have  done  more  to  ruin  the  West  India  cause  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  united  labour  of  years.    I  have  no  inclination  to 

*  It  can  do  so  only  through  the  blind  folly  and  intemperance  of  the  West 
Indians  themselves. 
t  We  challenge  iu  ungarbled  production. 
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eiitieMe  l^  conduct  of  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is  rather  an  awfal  increase  of 
dificolty  OB  the  West  Indians  here,  to  have  extraneous  sobjects  of  dispute  with 
the  pivennBOBty  arising  from  your  proceedings,  mixed  up  with  the  already  suf- 
ieieatly  embarrassing  question  of  Slavery.  It  will  be  difficult  also  for  ministers 
is  deciding  on  the  part  they  will  adopt,  to  avoid  taking  into  consideration  the 
fiiistaace  oo  the  double  duty  question,  and  the  sectarian  clauses  in  the  Slave 
BUI,  u  aol^ects  of  annoyance  against  you. 

^  The  flMsl  tu^/kt  8iudy  tkut  could  bt  recimunended  to  your  legislators  would  be 
tke  pages  ^  the  Anti-Slaverff  Reporter,  tn  which  they  will  regularly  Jind  all  the 
etidemet  amd  it^fermation  concentrated  which  are  to  be  used  against  you  tn  the  House 
si  Commons f  and  which  have  considerable  effect  on  the  people.*  It  is  not  much 
known  except  among  a  particular  sect,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  it  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  Parliamentary  orators,  and  contains  most  elaborate  references  to 
all  parliamentary  papers  which  bear  on  the  subject,  and  presents  in  one  view 
those  extracts  which  are  most  susceptible  of  being  turned  to  our  disadvantage. 
T6  answer  this  work,  therefore,  to  have  a  counter-work  of  a  similar  nature  is 
most  desirable ;  and  if  your  journalists  would  occasionally  comment  on  its 
pages,  it  would  be  rendering  essential  service.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  way 
of  ooonteraction  will  be  done  here  ;  hut  any  information  that  can  be  furnished 
by  you  will  greatly  assist.  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  may  independently,  be 
of  little  consequence,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  as  supplying  materials  for  debate. 
I  remember  one  of  Mr.  Brougham's  tirades,  and  another  of  Lord  Soffield's,  which 
were  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  this  work.f  We  here  feel  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  pertinacious  and  persevering  attacks  of  our  adversaries,  which 
you  abroad  affect  to  despise. 

"  A  meeting  has  lately,  I  understand,  been  held  of  the  West  India  Committee, 
at  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  give  fresh  strength  to  its  proceedings,  by  in- 
viting the  assistance  of  a  number  of  individuals  connected  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  difficulty  of  proceeding  in  this  respect  has  arisen  from  wishing  to  exclude 
all  persons  who  are  not  really  West  Indian  proprietors  interested  in  the  soil,  as 
the  attempts  to  introduce  spies  among  them  by  the  saints  prove  the  necessity  of 
doing.t  I  cannot  help  anticipating  from  this  renovation  that  considerable  vigour 
will  be  added  to  the  body,  and  at  all  events  its  strength  will  be  more  consolidated 
and  united.  It  is  determined  to  prosecute  with  all  their  energies  the  reduction 
of  the  sugar  duties,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people,^  in  case  of  a  failure  with 
ministers,  by  another  petition  to  parliament  similar  to  that  so  ably  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pallmer  last  year.  By  the  bye,  where  was  Mr.  Barry's  recollection  in 
reproaching  the  supineness  of  the  West  Indians,  when  he  omitted  to  notice  Mr. 
Pallmer's  exertions,  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  Seaford  in  the  House  of  Lords 
last  year,  speeches  which  have  brought  down  on  his  lordship  the  accumulated 

wrath  of  the  sainuni 


*  How  different  an  estimate  do  the  West  Indians  in  reality  form  of  this 

Eublication,  from  that  which  the  British  Critic  has  affected  to  form  of  it?  We 
ave  here,  in  this  private  communication,  not  a  word  of  its  falsehood. 

t  How  is  it  possible  that  there  should  not  be  a  coincidence  between  the 
statements  of  these  distinguished  individuals  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
when  both  draw  their  facts  from  the  same  unquestionable  official  sources  7 

X  There  is  something  supremely  absurd  in  this  affected  fear  of  espionage  on 
the  part  of  the  saints.  While  the  West  India  body  contains  such  members  as 
the  vrriter  of  this  letter  and  his  sage  correspondent  in  Jamaica,  and  above  all, 
while  their  own  authenticated  records  are  accessible,  the  saints  need  be  driven 
to  no  such  base  expedient,  even  if  they  could  stoop  to  its  use. 

%  The  idea  is  not  a  little  amusing  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to 
support,  by  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  the  system  of  abomination  which 
they  have  resolved  to  extinguish  root  and  branch. 

I  This  tremendous  infliction  of  wrath  on  poor  Lord  Seaford  consists  simply 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  Repoiter,  No.  40,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  calm,  temperate,  and  decisive  refuUtion  of  every  position  in  the  two 
famous  speeches  of  his  Lordship.  We  now  know  who  form  the  strength  of  the 
West  Indian  cause,  in  this  country,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  West  Indiam 
party— vis.  Mr.  Pallmer  and  Lord  Seaford. 
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II.  Culture  of  Sugar  by  Free  Labour. 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  official 
Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  our  Mexican  Envoy,  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  culture  of  Sugar  by  free  labour.     It  is  as  follows : 

«  Sir,  Mexico,  March  18,  1826. 

"  The  possibility  of  introdacing  a  system  of  free  labour  into  the  West 
India  Islands  having  been  so  much  duicussed  in  England,  I  conceived  that  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  His  Migesty's  Government  to  receive  some  details 
respecting  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  this  country,  where  it  certainly  has 
had  a  fair  trial. 

**  I  accordingly  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Morier's  prolonged  stay  here  to  visit 
the  Valley  of  Cuemavaca,  and  Cuantla  Amilpas,  which  supplies  a  great  part  of 
the  federation  with  sugar  and  coffee,  although  not  a  single  slave  is  at  present 
employed  in  their  cultivation. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  observations  which  I  was  ena* 
Med  to  make  upon  this  journey,  together  with  such  details  as  I  have  thought 
best  calculated  to  show  both  the  scale  upon  which  these  estates  are  worked,  and 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has,  in  this  instance, 
been  attended. 

''The  valley  which  extends  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Cuemavaca  to  Cuantla 
Amilpas.  and  Jyncar,  (covering  a  space  of  about  forty  miles,)  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  Acapulco,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  by  which  the  descent 
from  the  Table  Land  towards  the  southrwest  commences,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  Capital. 

'*  It  is  about  2,000  feet  lower  than  the  Table  Land  of  Mexico.  The  difference 
of  temperature  is  proportionably  great,  so  that  two  days  are  sufficient  to  trans- 
port the  traveller  into  the  very  midst  of  Tierra  Caliente. 

«  The  vicinity  to  the  capital  was  probably  one  of  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced  the  first  planters  to  establish  themselves  in  this  district.  The  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  water  i;rhich  they  found  throughout  the  plain, 
convinced  them  that  they  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sugar-cane  was  first  planted  there  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  ;  from  that  time  the  number  of  sugar-estates  has  gone  on  increasing, 
until  there  is  now  hardly  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  whole  plain  which  is  not 
turned  to  account. 

"  The  cultivation  was  originally  carried  on  entirely  by  slaves,  who  were  pur- 
chased at  Vera  Cruz,  at  from  300  to  400  dollars  each. 

"  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  system  was  attended  with  considerable  in- 
convenience, it  being  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  slaves  during  a 
war.  The  losses  likewise,  at  all  times,  were  great,  as  many  of  the  slaves  were 
unable  to  support  the  fatigue  and  changes  of  temperature,  to  which  they  were 
exposed  on  the  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cuemavaca,  and  perished,  either  on 
the  road,  or  soon  after  their  arrival. 

Several  of  the  great  proprietors  were  induced  by  these  cireomstances  to  give 
liberty  to  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  annually,  and  by  encouraging  mar- 
riages between  them  and  the  Indians  of  the  country,  to  propagate  a  race  of  free 
lalwurers,  who  might  be  employed  when  a  supply  of  slaves  was  no  longer  to  be 
obtained. 

This  plan  proved  so  eminently  snccessfal  that  on  some  of  the  largest  estates 
there  was  not  a  single  slave  in  the  year  1808. 

The  policy  of  the  measure  became  still  more  apparent  on  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  revolution  in  1810. 

The  planters  who  had  not  adopted  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  before 
that  period  saw  themselves  absindoned,  and  were  forced,  in  many  instances,  to 
give  up  working  their  estates,  as  their  slaves  took  advantage  of  the  approach  of 
the  insurgents  to  join  them  en  masse ;  while  those  who  had  provided  themselves 
with  a  mixed  cast  of  free  labourers,  retained,  even  during  the  worst  tlmesy  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
although  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

The  insurrection,  however,   proved  highly  injurious   to  the  proprietors  in 
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geaeral.  Most  of  them  were  Europeans,  and  aa  aach,  particolarly  obnoxious  to 
tbe  insurgenta ;  and,  although  by  coidesving  amongst  tnemaelves,  and  maintain- 
ing a  conaiderable  armed  force  for  their  defonce,  they  preventad  the  enemy  on 
sereral  occasiona  from  entering  the  valley,  they  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
their  communication  with  the  capital,  and  were  thus  often  deprived  of  the  only 
market  for  their  goods.  In  the  year  1814  too,  the  siege  of  Cuantla,  which 
Monelos  had  occupied,  and  which  he  defended  for  three  whole  months  against 
the  vice-regal  army  under  General  Cail^a,  spread  destruction  throughout  the 
district. 

"  Several  of  the  Haciendas  have  not  even  yet  recovered  the  losses  which  they 
then  sustained,  and  some,  which  were  quite  ruined,  have  never  been  rebuilt.  In 
general,  however,  the  last  eight  years  of  comparative  tranquillity  have  been 
sufficient  to  restore  things  to  their  ancient  state,  and  I  could  not  learn  that  the 
produce  of  the  different  estates  about  Cuernavaca  had  ever  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  last  twelve  months. 

''  The  scale  upon  which  these  estates  are  worked  is  enormous.  From  a  sup- 
position that  the  ground  is  exhausted  by  two  successive  crops,  the  Mexican 
planters  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  divide  their  sugar-lands  into  four 
equal  parts,  one  only  of  which  is  taken  annually  into  cultivation.  The  remaining 
three  are  turned  to  no  account,  so  that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
an  estate  upon  which -so  enormous  a  quantity  of  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
unemployed. 

^  The  largest  Haciendas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuernavaca  are  those  of 
Yemisco  and  San  Gabriel,  (both  of  which  belong  to  the  family  of  Don  Gabriel 
Yenno,  an  old  Spaniard,  famous  for  the  arrest  of  &e  viceroy  Sturrigaray  in  1808, 
with  which  the  Mexican  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  commenced),  Treinta 
Pesos,  El  Poente,  Meacatlan,  San  Easpar,  and  San  Vicente  Chicouquac.  Each 
of  these  estates  produces  annually  from  26,000  to  40,000  arrobas  of  sugar,  of 
26lbs.  weight  each,  (about  5,260,000  lbs.,  taking  30,000  arrobas  as  the  average 
produce,)  and  to  this  at  least  another  million  may  be  added,  for  a  number  of 
other  smaller  estates  not  included  in  this  list. 

**  The  crops  are  usually  most  abundant,  the  cane  being  planted  much  thicker 
than  is  customary  in  Jamaica,  and  the  machinery,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  accompanied  me,  and  who  has  been  much  in  the  West  India  Islands,  is 
fully  equal  to  any  used  in  the  British  colonies. 

^*  The  number  of  workmen  generally  employed  upon  an  estate  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 40,000  arrobas  of  sugar  amounts  to  150,  with  occasional  additions  when 
the  season  is  late,  or  the  work  has  been  retarded  by  any  accidental  cause. 

**  The  labourers  aro  mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  and  many  of  them  can  earn,  if 
industrious,  from  six  to  seven  rials  per  diem,  (S«.  Sd.  or  S«.  O^d.  English  money, 
reckoning  the  dollar  at  4s.  4d.) 

^  Fifty  men  are  employed  in  watering  the  canes,  twenty  in  cutting,  ten  in 
bringing  the  cut  canes  from  the  field,  (each  with  six  mules,^  twenty-five  ^mostly 
boys)  in  separating  the  green  tops,  which  they  use  for  fodder,  and  binding  up 
the  remainder  for  the  muleteers.  Twenty  men,  divided  into  gangs  of  four  each, 
in  feeding  the  engine  day  and  night ;  fourteen  attend  the  boUers ;  twelve  keep 
up  the  fires ;  four  turn  the  cane  in  the  sun,  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed, 
and  dry  it  for  fuel ;  and  ten  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  warehouse  clarifying 
the  sugar,  and  removing  it  afterwards  to  the  general  store-room,  from  whence 
it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

**  The  art  of  refining,  though  well  understood,  is  seldom  or  never  carried 
beyond  the  firat  degree  of  the  process,  there  being  no  demand  for  double-refined 
sugar  in  the  market ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  abounding  in  saccha- 
rine matter,  the  article  is  for  the  most  part  coarse  in  appearance,  and  of  a  bad 
colour. 

**  The  arroba  of  26  lbs.  sells  in  Mexico  for  about  three  dollars,  or  two  dollars 
and  a  half,  if  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  great  Haciendas  expend  in  wages  to 
the  workmen,  and  other  current  charges,  from  800  to  1,200  dollars  a  week. 

^  It  often  happens,  however,  that  in  a  good  year  the  sale  of  the  molasses 
aloM  ia  aufficient  to  defray  this  expense,  so  that  the  sugar  remains  a  clear  profit. 

**  For  every  arroba  of  sugar  an  equal  quantity  of  molasses  is  produced,  which 
sella,  at  the  door  of  the  Hacienda,  for  five  rials  and  a  half  the  arroba.  It  is 
bos^t  up  by  the  proprietors  of  the  sosall  distilleries,  which  abound  to  such  a 
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degree,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CuernaTaca  alone  from  95,000  to  S0,000 
barrels  of  Chingarito  (a  sort  of  mm)  are  made  annually. 

'*  The  distance  from  Cuemavaca  to  Cuantla  is  about  twenty-fire  miles ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  two  valleys,  the 
whole  intervening  space  is  richly  cultivated. 

'<  After  passing  through  the  village  of  Yan tepee,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  Haciendas,  most  of  which  appear 
admirably  kept  up. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  in  the  district  of  Cuantla  are  San  Carlos,  Pantitiao, 
Cocoy6c,  Calcleron,  Casasano,  Santa  Ines,  Cohahuistla,  Napastlan,  and  Yenes- 
tepango,  none  of  which  produce  less  than  30,000  arrobas  of  sugar  annually, 
while  the  annual  produce  of  some  (Cohahuistla  and  Yenestepango)  may  be 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000. 

'*  The  Haciendas  of  Cocoy6c  and  Pantitlan  enjoy  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  not  only  sugar  but.  coffee -estates. 

*'  Their  owner,  Don  Antonio  Velasco,  introduced,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
Cordova,  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly.  He  has 
now  upon  his  two  estates  upwards  of  500,000  plants,  50,000  of  which  are 
already  in  full  vigour.  The  produce  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  5,000  arro- 
bas, or  126,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  as  a  great  number  of  the  young  plants  will 
begin  to  bear  this  year,  it  is  supposed  that  the  amount  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

*<  Coffee  is  now  selling  at  seven  dollars  the  arroba  in  Mexico.  Its  cultivation 
would  therefore  prove  indefinitely  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  cane,  if 
the  demand  were  equally  great.  But  coffee  is  by  no  means  in  general  use  in 
this  country,  nor  is  CuanUa  the  only  place  from  whence  this  demand  can  be 
supplied. 

*'  There  are  immense  coffee  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Cordova,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  coast  is  of  course  supplied  by  the  nearest  market.  Were 
this  not  the  case  the  speculation  would  prove  a  very  lucrative  one,  as  a  coffee- 
estate  of  200,000  plants  does  not  require  the  constant  attendance  of  above 
twenty  men,  (to  weed  and  w;ater,)  and  consequently  entails  upon  the  proprietor 
bnt  little  expense. 

'*  The  average  produce  of  each  tree  may  be  estimated  at  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

**  The  young  plants  require  great  care  and  attention,  and  must  be  protected 
from  the  sun  for  two  whole  years.  For  this  purpose  a  large  piece  of  ground  is 
covered  in,  which  is  called  the  semillero.  The  third  year  the  young  trees  are 
transplanted  to  the  open  field,  where  they  begin  almost  immediately  to  produce 
flottething,  and  the  fourth  they  may  be  reckoned  in  full  vigour.  They  last 
from  five  and  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

''  I  saw  most  of  the  Haciendas  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list ;  but  was 
stmok  with  none  so  much  as  with  Santa  Ines,  which  is  beautifully  kept  up. 
It  is  almost  the  only  estate  which  possesses  a  large  distillery,  which  produces 
from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  of  Chingarito  yearly. 

'*  The  barrel  in  Mexico  is  worth  twenty -four  dollars,  with  duties  and  carriage 
deducted ;  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  this  of  the  immense  annual  value  of  the 
estate. 

**  Cohahuistlan  might  be  still  more  productive,  as  it  is  much  more  extensive, 
and  commands  a  greater  supply  of  water,  but  it  is  not  done  justice  to.  The 
estate  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Dominican  Friars ;  and  as  the  abbot  is  changed 
by  the  rules  of  the  order  every  three  years,  the  overseers  of  the  Hacienda  are 
usually  changed  with  him,  and  they  consequently  allow  every  thing  to  go  to 
ruin. 

'*  In  general,  the  fertility  of  an  estate  depends  entirely  upon  the  supply  of 
water :  the  produce  of  those  which  have  only  enough  for  irrigation,  and  are 
forced  to  work  their  wheels  by  mules,  will  seldom  be  found,  whatever  may  be 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  to  amount  to  one  third  of  those  which  can  command  a 
sufficient  supply  for  both  purposes. 

«  In  the  quality  of  the  soil  there  is  but  little'difference. 

*'  The  average  annual  produce  of  all  the  estates  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  compute. 

''  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  sent  to  the  capital,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  to 
the  different  provinces;  muleteers,  however, often  come  direct  from  the  interior. 
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**  It  is  a  carious  fkct,  that  an  immense  quantity  of  stigar  is  yearly  remitted 
to  Vera  Croz,  not  for  exportation,  but  for  the  home  oonsumption  of  a  province 
which  might  produce  sugar  enough  to  supply  all  Europe  if  it  chose  to  turn  to 
account  the  adTantages  with  >^hich  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  it. 

**  Thi  moat  remarkable  circumstmncef  however y  it  the  total  abolition  of  elavery 
oi  a  dutriet  where  each  a  maee  of  colonial  Jruite  is  produced^  and  the  euccess 
with  which  the  infrodaction  of  free  labour  hoe  been  attended ;  it  it  this  which 
has  imdmced  me  to  lay  these  observations  b^ore  His  MeQe$ty^s  Government,  and  to 
hope  that  they  may  be  esteemed  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  attention. 

Right  Hon.  O.  Canning,  &c.  &c.  (signed)  "  H.  O.  Ward.' 
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III.  Mauritius. 

SiHCK  the  publication  of  our  last  number  two  very  important  papers, 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  reached  us.  One  (of 
Ist  June  1829,  No.  292),  is  a  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
Messrs.  Colebrooke  and  Blair,  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  the  Mauritius ; 
the  other  (of  12th  June  1829,  No.  338,  being  also  a  Report  from  the 
same  gentlemen,)  refers  to  the  law  and  state  of  Slavery  in  that  colony. 
The  evidence  on  which  these  reports  proceed  is  so  very  voluminous, 
that  the  printing  of  it  has  been  delayed  until  a  selection  of  such  parts 
as  may  be  material  to  the  questions  at  issue  shall  have  been  made ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  open  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  inspection  of 
any  member  of  Parliament  who  may  choose  to  examine  it.  The  whole 
will,  of  course,  be  accessible  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  is 
to  be  appointed  in  the  ensuing  session,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Mauritius  Slave  trade.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  shall  abstain 
from  entering  minutely  into  a  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  that  subject,  only  remarking  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  rapid  outline  there  given  of  the  bearing  of  the  evidence,  it  goes 
substantially  to  establish  the  statements  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Buxton,  in  the  session  of  1 826,  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
valence and  extent  of  the  Mauritius  Slave  trade,  the  frauds  and  evasions 
as  well  as  the  atrocities  to  which  that  trade  gave  birth,  and  the  re- 
markable impunity  which  has  attended  all  classes  of  its  criminal  agents 
and  abettors.  But  on  that  wide  field  it  would  be  premature  to  enter. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  some  collateral  points,  which 
seem  to  us  of  high  importance,  and  to  deserve  the  attentive  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  public  only,  but  of  his  Majesty's  government  and  of 
Parliament 

1.  We  have  often  been  thought  to  deal  unfairly  by  the  owners  of 
Slaves  in  our  colonies,  when  we  have  refused  to  admit  their  testimony 
in  favour  of  their  own  system,  (although  such  testimony  amounts  to  no 
more  at  best  than  the  substitution  of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  in  the  place 
of  legal  evidence ;)  or  when  we  have  ventured,  as  in  our  last  number 
(p.  26,)  and  on  many  former  occasions,  to  warn  our  readers  against  the 
effects  of  that  sympathy  of  interest  and  fellow  feeling  among  them  which 
tends  to  produce  a  general  and  firm  combination  of  all  the  members  of 
the  dominant  class,  not  only  in  defending  per /as  et  nefas  the  worst 
abuses  of  their  system,  but  in  oppressing  ana  persecuting  every  indivi- 
dual of  their  body  who  may  dare  to  assist  in  exposing  its  incurable 
wickedness.     But  have  we  really  merited  the  charge  of  unfairness  on 
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this  account?  We  think  not.  In  addition  t6  the  innumerable  proofs 
which  have  been  exhibited  of  such  combinations  from  the  year  1787  to 
the  present  day,  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  corroborate  what  have 
been  deemed  our  harsh  and  groundless  imputations,  by  the  testimony 
of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  whose  report  is  now  before  us. 
**  Although  the  inyestigation  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave  trade," 
these  gentlemen  observe,  '^  would  at  any  time  have  been  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants  (of  the  Mauritius,)  it  was  apparent  to  us  on  our 
arrival  that  circumstances  had  caused  a  strong  repugnance  to  prevail 
against  it."  '*  As  it  might  be  supposed  that  many  individuals  were 
deeply  interested  in  evading  the  retrospect  into  their  former  proceedings, 
they  would  take  advantage  of  their  influence  and  of  the  situation  of 
the  community,  to  awaken  a  general  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  such  an  investigation  as  that  with  which  we  were  charged,  and  of  the 
risk  attending  any  admission  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Slave  trade  had 
been  carried  on  and  encouraged."  And  it  has  even  appeared  to  the 
Commissioners  **  that  the  community  had  tacitly,  if  not  expressly," 
**  entered  into  a  general  resolution  to  make  no  admission  that  tne  Slave 
trade  had  been  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants,  or  carried  on  to  any 
extent  in  the  colony.''  They  therefore  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
state, ''  that  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  general  unpopu- 
larity attending  it  have  been  considerable ;"  nor  have  they  '*  deemed  it 
proper  at  this  st<ige  of  the  inquiry ^  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
community,  to  disclose  to  parties  the  names  of  their  accusers,"  because 
as  there  b  a  <*  prevalent  impression  of  the  hostility  of  the  community 
against  persons  making  accusations  of  Slave  trading,**  and  examples  of 
''prosecutions  sustained"  by  those  persons;  such  disclosures  would  have 
b^en  construed  into  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  '^  to 
discourage  persons  from  coming  forward"  to  give  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  mean  time  the  witnesses  were  made  to  subscribe  their 
statements,  and  were  warned  that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for 
them,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  confirm  them  judicially. 
The  Commissioners  farther  intimate  that  they  had  every  reason  given 
to  them  to  apprehend  that  "  the  extensive  powers  of  the  police  depart- 
ment had  been  unjustly  exercised  to  the  prejudice"  of  persons  who  had 
given  information  respecting  the  Slave  trade  and  had  thereby  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  community ;  and  they  express  their  solicitude,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  one  individual  who  had  made  a  frank  confes- 
sion of  his  own  delinquencies,  that  ''  in  giving  publicity  to  his  infor- 
mation, care  may  be  taken  that  he  shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  from  the 
consequences  of  the  voluntary  avowal  of  his  past  conduct."  The 
danger,  however,  appears  to  be  still  more  imminent  in  the  case  of  slaves 
or  of  liberated  captives  who  may  be  instrumental  in  making  known 
infractions  of  the  abolition  law ;  and  it  is  manifest  both  from  the  pre- 
sent report  and  from  a  variety  of  past  occurrences,  (see  for  examples 
the  case  of  Pedro,  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  and  that  of  Troptard,  14th  Report  of 
the  African  Institution,  p.  23,)  that  nothing  but  the  most  energetic  and 
determined  interference  of  the  government  can  save  such  persons  so 
informing  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel  and  remorseless  vengeance.  Now 
what  does  all  this  indicate  but  a  community  made  up  of  confederates 
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in  crimey  hardnied,  by  the  kindred  emplaymGnIs  of  Slave  trading  and 
8lt?e  driYmg  imd  by  mutiial  couatenance  and'  support  in  evil,  to  de- 
Iflwrate  combinations  for  purposes  Uie  most  foul  and  lawless,  and  to 
the  perpetration  of  whatever  deeds  of  ferocity  may  be  necessary  fbr 
securing  their  fraudulent  or  blood-stamed  acquisitions?  And  such 
confederacies  belong  not  to  the  Mauritius  alone ;  they  belong  essen- 
tially and  inherently  to  every  community  on  which  Slavery  exercises 
the  same  withering  and  detnorolizing  influence. 

'•  But  in  thus  adverting  to  some  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  which 
attach  more  or  less  to  the  holders  and  drivers  of  Slaves  in  our 
ookmial  possessions,  we  have  no  intention  of  instituting  any  com- 
plimentary distraction  in  favour  of  those  in  this  country,  who,  though 
removed  nom  any  actual  manipulation  in  these  guilty  transactions,  yet 
derive  thence  the  wealth  and  influence  which  enable  tliem  to  uphold 
so  nefarious  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  call  on  such  to  con- 
sider whiether  their  share  of  the  guilt  be  not  iat  least  as  great  as  that  of 
the  agents  by  whose  services  they  are  enriched.  Even  the  splendour 
and  luxurious  profusion  of  a  dinner  at  the  Albion,  with  all  its  costly 
viands,  and  rich  wines,  and  delicious  fruits,  and  dulcet  strains,  and 
soothing  speeches,  cannot  wholly  veil,  even  from  the  view  of  those  who 
share  in  these  festivities,  the  unhallowed  and  polluted  sources  of  this 
lavish  expenditure,  or  the  sordid  and  selfish  purposes  which  it  is  vainly 
hoped  and  intended  to  promote — We  say  vainly ;  for  we  believe  the  decree 
is  gone  forth,  and  is  stamped  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  true  friend  of 
his  country  and  his  kind,  whether  in  the  administration  or  out  of  it, 
which  shall  sweep  away  root  and  branch  the  abominations  of  colonial 
despotism,  and  all  those  "  refuges  of  lies"  by  which  alone  that  despotism 
has  been  upheld ;  nor  can  its  final  success  be  prevented,  however  it 
may  be  retarded,  by  the  most  exquisite  refinements  of  the  culinary 
art,  or  by  healths  five  fathoms  deep,  even  though  a  scion  of  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  peerage  should  condescend  to  be  the  master  of  the  feast. 

2.  But  there  is  another  and  if  possible  a  still  more  important  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  this  report,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  still  more  of  his  Majesty's  Government; 
and  that  b,  the  numerous  acts  of  gross  injustice  under  which  multitudes 
of  our  fellow  subjects  are  at  this  moment  suffering  the  severest  of  all 
penalties  which  human  beings  can  endure,  the  loss  of  personal  liberty, 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  barefaced  violation  of  solemn  parliamentary 
enactments ;  an  infliction,  from  which  we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation 
divine  and  human,  to  see  that  they  are  relieved.     Here  is  an  object  for 

grosecuting,  to  its  complete  termination,  the  inquiry  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  and  now  further  developed  in  the  Report  before  us,  which  far 
surpasses  in  importance  any  consideration  of  personal  delinquency  or 
personal  punishment.  Even  if  that  inquiry  should  issue  in  the  legal 
acquittal  and  impunity  of  every  individual  who  has  been  charged  as 
paiticfpating  in  the  crime  of  Slave  trading,  or  as  aiding  and  abetting  it 
by  his  neglect  or  connivance,  it  would  not  be  the  less  incumbent  upon  us 
to  prosecute  the  investigation  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  illegally  inflicted  upon,  and  are  at  this  moment  en- 
doiihg  by,  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects,  equally  entitled  to  the 
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effectual  protection  of  British  law  as  any  one  of  ourselves,  or  as  any 
member  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  or  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  momentous  case  to  which  we  solemnly  invoke  the  public  attention 
will  be  best  understood  by  some  extracts  from  the  Report  before  us. 

The  Commissioners,  after  entering  into  a  great  variety  of  details  to 
shew  not  only  the  extent  of  the  illegal  importations  into  the  Mau- 
ritius, but  the  gross  frauds  that  have  been  continually  practising  with 
respect  to  the  registration  of  slaves,  state,  (p.  33,)  that  Uiey  had  adopted: 
the  course  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Governor  (Sir  Lowry 
Cole,)  **  any  infraction  of  the  law  which  became  known  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiry,  and  which  had  not  been  prosecuted,'* — compre- 
bendine  either  direct  charges  of  slave  trading,  or  frauds  in  violation  of 
the  Orders  for  the  registration  of  slaves — and  that  in  this  course  they 
had  persevered,  **  although  informed  by  the  Governor  of  the  objection 
he  entertained  to  the  prosecution  of  parties  for  former  olTences,**  and 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  ''  to  originate  any  proceedings." — ^They 
tbfim  go  on  to  remark:  "  In  respectfully  calling  your  attention " (namely, 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  state,)  "  to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  Governor  and  ourselves,  and  especially  to  the  expression 
of  the  injustice  of  proceeding  against  past  offences,  even  in  cases  where 
the  liberty  of  so  many  persons,  who  may  be  found  to  be  illegally  held 
tM  slavery,  is  involved ;  while  we  differ  entirely  from  this  opinion,  as 
well  as  from  that  on  which  General  Darling  grounded  his  objection  to 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  conveyed  in  Lord  Bathurst's  despatch  of  the 
20th  July,  1819,  for  taking  charge  of  the  unregistered  negroes;  we  shall 
only  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  had  reason  to  regret 
^at  the  Governor  should  not  have  taken  a  different  view' of  a  question 
involving  the  conduct  of  public  servants,  the  interests  of  public  justice, 

and  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS  WHO  ARE   ENTITLED    TO   THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  THE  LAWS. 

**  If  the  parties  formerly  condemned  in  penalties  were,  for  the  most 
part,  persons  who  were  without  the  means  of  paying  them,  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  men  of  property  who  promotea  the  slave  trade  within  the 
oolony,  should  so  generally  have  been  allowed  to  escape ;  and  in  the 
eases  where  the  owners  of  tne  slaves  are  themselves  charged  with  having 
ill^ally  imported  them,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  rights  of  the 
negroes  can  justly  be  affected  by  any  question,  as  to  the  period  when 
the  law  was  violated ;  nor  can  the  inoividuals  who  may  be  proved  to. 
have  fraudulently  registered  them  as  their  slaves,  plead  the  injustice  of 
being  made  to  forfeit  the  advantages  they  had  acquired  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law,^  p.  35. 

Some  very  mss  cases  are  then  stated,  in  which  Sir  Lowry  Cole  had 
refused  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  the  guilty  parties ; 
although  for  the  desire  which  has  been  evinced  by  him  to  prevent  future 
acts  of  slave  trading,  and  future  frauds  in  the  registration  of  slaves, 
the  Commissioners  give  him  the  fullest  credit.  *'  But,''  they  add, 
**  with  whatever  integrity  the  laws  may  have  lately  been  upheld,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  very  unfavourable  effects  Ukely  to  arise  from  the 
rductance  evinced  to  bring  to  justice  persons  implicated  in  past  offences 
against  the  laws,  and  from  the  unsatisfactory  proceedings  m  the  courts* 
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iAMMOuei.  Ckmrideiihg  the  large  amount  of  penalties  in  whicli 
parties  hare  been  condemned,  the  trhrial  instances  in  ^hich  tiiese 
peoaiiies  hare  been  enforced,  and  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  few 
prosecutions  for  the  felony  which  have  taken  place  in  the  colony^  the 
inhabitants  must  naturally  have  become  confident  in  their  belief  that  if 
violations  of  the  law  are  concealed  for  a  time,  and  the  parties  can  elud^ 
the  immediate  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  some  casual  change,  by  re- 
«Kmng  those  who  are  responsible  for  neglect,  may  absolve  them  firom 
the  consequences  ;  nor  could  the  zeal  and  activity  of  some  public  offi- 
cers ooonteract  the  general  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
functioQaries  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  must  be  still  chafao* 
lerized  as  unpopular. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  motives  now  operating  with  the  inhabitants 
in  restraining  them  from  any  daring  violations  of  the  law,  and  from 
their  former  clatnorous  opposition  to  it,  we  can  discover  no  essential 
-change  in  the  public  opinion  on  the  subject  which  would  more  justify  a 
^neral  indemnity  for  past  offences,  than  a  relaxed  execution  of  the  law 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  temptation  to  practise  frauds  and 
evasions  is  so  greatly  facilitated,  by  the  situation  of  these  islands,  and 
their  vicinity  to  countries  subject  to  imperfect  regulation,  and  over 
which  no  control  can  be  exercised. 

"  We  have  taken  occasion  to  notice  same  of  the  frauds  and  per* 
juries  which  have  been  traced  in  the  registry ;  hut  notwithstanding 
their  admitted  existence^  toe  are  not  aware  of  a  single  instance*in  which 
the  right  of  a  negro  to  his  freedom  has  been  declared  or  recognized  b^ 
the  inhabitantSy  or  the  least  hesitation  evinced  in  placing  indiscrimir 
nately,  on  the  new  registers^  those  whom  the  parties  must  have  known 
to  have  been  illegally  imported.  This  has  been  done  in  cases  where 
they  have  not  previously  been  registered,  or  where  the  registers  contain- 
ing the  names  had  been  marked  by  the  court  on  account  of  the  frauds 
they  contained,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  individuals  registering 
the  slaves  had  stolen  them  after  they  were  landed  by  the  slave  traders, 
and  even  when  they  had  been  seized  and  condemned  to  the  crown. 

"  Considering  the  extent  to  which  these  crimes  and  others  have  been 
committed,  we  can  neither  subscribe  to  the  justice  nor  the  policy  of  op- 
posing any  obstacle  to  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  those  whose  free- 
dom has  thus  been  compromised/'  p.  36. 

"  With  regard  to  the  penalties  already  adjudged  in  the  Vice  Ad- 
miralty Court,  amounting  to  £124,000,  we  think  it  will  be  expedient  in 
the  first  instance  to  direct  their  impartial  enforcement ;  and  as  to 
several  of  the  parties  who  were  not  tried  for  the  felony,  and  who  with 
others  absconded  to  Bourbon,  and  have  resided  in  the  foreign  settle- 
ments where  they  continue  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  their  apprehen- 
sion might  be  accomplished  by  direct  application  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments in  whose  settlements  they  have  taken  refuge,  and  also  by  the 
publication  of  rewards.  With  exception  of  those  who  have  continued 
to  violate  the  laws,  we  think  that  a  remission  of  the  penalties  might  be 
accorded  to  the  parties  making  a  full  acknowledgment  of  their  proceed- 
ings and  connections  in  the  colony,  and  thus  facilitating  the  redemption 
firom  slavery  g(  the  negroes  they  bad  imported.     In  the  same  view  we 
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recommend  that  the  law  officers  of  the  cro\^/a8  well  as  the  guardian 
of  slaTeSy  may  have  full  acceisa  (at,  pebsekt  withheld  ! !)  to  the 
original  lecords  of  the  Slave  Register  Office  whenever  they  may  require 
to  refer  to  them."  p.  37.     ' 

The  Commissioners  recommend  a  variety  of  other  expedients,  both 
for  detecting  the  frauds  and  the  felonies  already  committed,  and  thus 
restoring  the  unhappy  victims  of  these  crimes  to  thie  freedom  to  which 
they  are  l^ally  entitled ;  and  for  preventing  the  renewal  of  such  atro- 
cities in  future. .  .Most  of  these  suggestions  seem  to  deserve  the  favour- 
able consideration  and  early  adoption  of  Government ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  if  adopted  they  will  prove  effectual  to  their  end. 

We  lay  our  account  indeed  with  a  great  clamour  being  raised  by  the 
colonists  against  this  righteous  proceeding.  And  yet  upon  what  plea 
or  even  pretence  can  they  dare  to  oppose  it?  Our  ears,  it  is  true,  have 
been  long  familiarized. to  hear  British  Acts  of  Parliament  pleaded  as  the 
warrant,  formerly  even  for  the  Slave  Trade  itself,  and  now  for  the  re- 
taining of  men,  women,  and  children,  bom  under.tbe  king's  allegiance, 
in  a  state  of  cruel,  hopeless,  and  lnterminable,bondaee.  And  grieved 
are  we  to  admit  that  there  exists,  in  the  unchristian  and  unconstitutional 
enactments  of  the  British  statute  book,  even  th6  shiaidow  of  a  ground  for 
such  a  plea.  May  the  foul  blot  be  speedily  effaced !— But  in  the  pre- 
sent case  even  this  humiliating  plea  is  wanting.  The  enactments  of  the 
Briush  parliament  are  here  most  decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  the  pretended  slave,  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of 
the  master.  The  slave,  in  this  case,  is  free  by  express  and  special 
statute;  and  by  the  same  statute  he  who  holds  him  in  bondage  is 
branded  as  a  felon  of  the  worst  description.  And  can  it  be  permitted, 
that,  in  this  case  alone,  the  felon  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  hb  plunder 
undisturbed,  and  quietly  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  crime,  when  by  such  a 
permission  we  entail,  on  the  victims  of  that  crime  and  on  their  descen- 
dants for  ever,  the  curse  of  slavery  with  all  its  tremendous  appurte- 
nances of  unceasing ;  and  uncompensated  toil,  of  stripes  and  chains,  of 
deg^dation  and  torture.  Of  such  "  a  decision''  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  wholly*  incapable.  But  if  they  could  hesitate  as  to  the 
course  incumbent  on  them,  the  voice  of  tlie  country  would  speak  too 
plainly  to  be  resisted.  Even  Europe,  nay,  the  world  at  large,  would 
cry  shame  upon  us,  if  after  our  zealous  diplomatic  efforts  to  induce 
other  nations  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  we  were  ourselves  thus  to 
palter  with  our  [plain  and  obvious,  our  often  admitted  and  solemnly 
professed  obligations.  Every  slave  ill^ally  introduced  into  tlie 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  every  slave  fraudulendy  entered  in  the  Registry,  is 
free  in  law,  and  is  as  mudi  entitled  to  the  possession  and  protection  of 
his  liberty  as  any  one  inhabitant  of  this  favoured  land.  Can  a  single 
doubt  be  entertained  on  this  subject  ? — Let  then  the  felon  planter,  who 
will  be  afiected  by  thb  act  of  justice,  clamour  as  he  may.  Our  path  is 
plain;  and  greatly  must  we  have  mistaken  the.  character  of  him  who 
now  holds  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Department,  as  well  as  of  him  who 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  British  government,  if  either,  fear  or  fa- 
vour should  induce  them  to  swerve  from  their  obvious  line  of  duty,  or  to 
omit  any  means  of  vindicating  the  legal  title  of  these  otherwise  helpless 
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L4wm&nts  oi)  their  humanity  and  justice,  to  the  full,  free,  and  uncondi* 
tional  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  subjects. 

3.  During  the  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  3rd  of  June  respecting  the  MRuriiios,  Sir  Oeorm  Murnijr 
is  reported  to  have  aaid,  "  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  Slave  Trade 
there  was  that  in  die  geogniphical  situation  of  ihe  island  which  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  traffic;  and  to  ihnt  cir- 
cumstaice  he  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  which  had  been 
found  in  putting  it  down.  He  had  the  satisfaction  however  of  SHying', 
most  conBdently,  that  the  difficulty  had  been  overcome,  and  tliat  thn 
Klavc  trade  of  the  Mauritius  no  longer  existed. " 

Dbposed  as  we  are  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  statements  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  we  nevertheless  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  uf  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  ho,  probably,  rcliei,  in 
making  this  unqualified  declaration  as  to  the  extinction  of  ttie  Mau- 
ritius slave  trade.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  similar  state- 
ments, on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  of  this  island,  which  subse> 
qnent  events  have  proved  to  be  groundless,  that  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  all  apprehension  that  the  assurances  now  given  may  partaka 
of  the  ill  correctness  which  has  marked  so  many  former  assurances  of  like 
import.     To  some  of  these  it  may  be  useful  to  recur. 

On  the  .5th  of  October,  1812,  Sir  R.  Farquhar  thus  addresses  Mr.  Peel, 
who  had  written,  sugge.tting  certain  inquiries  on  the  subject.  "  I  hava 
made  every  effort  on  the  part  of  my  government  to  secure  the  due  exc- 
culiou  of  the  laws  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  have  every 
reaiOH  to  think  that  these  efforti  have  been  completely  lueeeiifut 
through  Ihe  whole  extent  of  my  government.  There  is  therefore  no 
point  at  present  for  me  to  direct  my  inijuiriet  upon."  i 

And  yet  at  that  moment  the  abolition  laws  had  not  been  even  regis- 
tered in  the  Colonial  Courts,  and  therefore  had  no  operation  there  what- 
ever.    Tn  fact  they  were  not  registered  (ill  1814.  I 

The  above  letter,  however,  seems  to  hove  obtained  for  Sir  Robert  the     I 
R^ent's  approbation,  as  (September  20,  1813.)  we  lind  him  saying,  "  I 
am  highly  gratified  that  my  exertions  and  vigilance  in  support  of  the 
abolition  acts  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent." 

Od  the  17th  of  May,  1814,  Sir  Robert  thus  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst,     . 
"  I  can,  with  great  truth,  assure  your  Lordship,  that  I  have  found  the     | 
cnrrert  of  popular  feeling  in  this  island  decidedly  againit  the  Slave     , 
Trade,  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  almost  universally  begun  to  enter 
eordially  into  the  considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  which  tri- 
umphed in  its  abolition,"  Sic.  &c.  J 

During  Sir  Robert's  absence  from  the  colony,  in  1818  and  1819,  we 
find  his  successors  denouncing,  in  strong  terms,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  slave  trading,  and  the  universal  combination  of  ihe 
iithabitnnts  of  all  classes  in  its  support ;  and  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
most  vigorous  measures  of  internal  police  as  indispensable  to  its  sup-    ,  I 
pression.     Sir  Robert  returned  in  July  1820.  and,  on  tlie  9lh  of  Ocio-     | 
ber  following,  he  transmits  to  latA   Bathurst  an  address  from   the      , 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  collectively,  "  declaring  their  obedience  to  the 
'   ""'  n  laws,  devoting  to  public  opprobrium  those  who  should  attempt     ] 
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to  Infringe  tbem,  auil  cxpressJDg  iheir  deteriniiiatiun  to  briug  to  jui 
and  to  remove  from  aniong  them,  by  every  legal  means  in  their  ^oweti 
sticli  as  might  Btill  be  wicked  enough  to  engage  in  such  nefurioui  prac- 
tices.* And  to  this  piece  of  miserable  persiflage,  this  hypocritical 
mockery  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  the  Governor  seems  to  hava 
given  his  authoritative  credence,  observing,  that  "  it  is  a  great  satiafac- 
tion  to  me  to  be  able  to  add,  thai  since  my  arrival  here  Ikere  has  brat 
710  allempt  to  renew  this  traffic  at  Mauritius,"  and  expressing  his  liuU 
that  he  shall  have  "  the  unanimous  cooperation  of  the  inhubilantB" 
enable  him  ■'  to  wipe  off  that  stain  from  this  part  of  the  world.*' 

Again,  on  the  28lh  of  February,  1821,  Sir  Robert  refers  to 
uRuntmous  determination"  he  bad  aonounccd  in  his  letter  of  the  Ptk' 
October,  18*20,  "  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  to  concur,  by  et 
means  in  their  power,  to  repress  and  extinguish  the  slave  trade;"  . 
then  sayi,  "  it  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  I  can  declare, 
that  no  itutance  of  il  has  been  delected,  or  even  svspecled  to  havt  oc- 
cvrred,  since  my  arrival  (u  the  colony,"  (vis.  in  July,  1820.) 

Theae  assurances  are  renewed  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1821,  when  it  is 
added,  that  "  the  inhabilants  themselves  feel  their  true  interests  to  con* 
sist  in  repelling  any  ailempis"  to  import  slaves.  Nay,  on  the  14lh  of 
July,  1831,  he  tells  hisLonlship,  that  "  the  public  indtgnalJon  was  now 
strongly  directed  against  the  low  and  desperate  persons  whose  criminal 
enterprises  had  contributed  to  throw  a  siain  on  the  colony." 

On  the  13lh  of  July,  1823,  he  again  assures  Lord  Bathnrst,  ihatwitk 
one  exec  pUon  since  July,  1820,  "ibis  island  continues  free  from  ifae 
stigma  of  slave  tfadiog."  And  on  the  very  eve  of  his  final  departun 
from  the  island,  on  the  I6lh  of  May,  1823,  ho  renews  the  expreaaion  of 
the  great  satisfaction  it  was  to  him,  "  to  leave  this  island  freed  from  llsa 
stigma  of  the  slave  traffic."  And  on  the  20th  of  that  month  he  traoi- 
mits  a  petition  of  the  coloniats,  which  he  vouches  to  be  correct,  mmi 
in  which  they  assert,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  aspersions  thrown  on 
them,  as  participating  largely  in  the  slave  trade,"  they  "  challenge  Ikt 
testimony  of  the  local  government  in  asserting,  that /or  many  yeort  pact 
that  irnde  has  been  reprobated  by  all  respectable  classes;  and  that  fan 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  through  the  effectual  and  sincere  cooperfri 
lion  of  ibe  inbabilaniB,  it  has  entirely  censed,"  No.  236  of  1825,  p.  19. 

Such  also  is  substantially  the  lar^uage  of  Sir  l.owiy  Cole.  On  the 
24th  of  NovemWr,  1824,  he  assures  Lord  Balhurst — "I  have  wery 
reB§on  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Mauritius  has 
entirely  ceased;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  inhabitants  to  any  that,  aa 
far  as  I  can  judge,  1  perceive  no  disposition  whatever  on  thcii  parta  to 
renew  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  condemnation  of  tlie 
horrors  incident  to  this  trade  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.''  Again,  on 
the  'J5lh  of  August.  1825,  he  asserts  "  tl^  extittctian  of  the  traffic  iti 
slaves,  ns  far  as  the  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  are  concerned." 
And  yet  almost  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1825,  he  t«lb 
Lord  Bathutit — "  Every  day  seems  to  convince  me  more  and  more  of 
the  ahuolulf  nulHty  of  the  present  slave  registration." 

Could  assurances  be  more  solemn  than  were  thus  received  at  AtSe- 
KUl  times,  during  the  cours*  of  twelve  yc»n,  of  the  extiuclioii  of  the 
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daimaDU  on  their  humanity  and  justice,  to  the  fuU^^  free,  and  uncondi* 
tional  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  subjects. 

3.  During  the  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  3rd  of  June  respecting  the  Mauritius,  Sir  George  Murray 
is  reported  to  have  said,  **  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  Slave  Trade 
there  was  that  in  the  geographical  situation  of  the  island  which  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  traffic;  and  to  that  cir^ 
cnmstance  he  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  which  had  been 
found  in  putting  it  down.  He  had  the  satisfaction  however  of  saying, 
most  confidently,  that  the  difficulty  had  been  overcome,  and  that  the 
slave  trade  of  the  Mauritius  no  longer  existed." 

Disposed  as  we  are  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  statements  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  we  nevertheless  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  of  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  he,  probably,  relies,  in 
making  this  unqualified  declaration  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mau- 
ritius slave  trade.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  similar  state- 
ments, on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  of  this  island,  which  subse- 
quent events  have  proved  to  be  groundless,  that  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  all  apprehension  that  the  assurances  now  given  may  partake 
of  the  incorrectness  which  has  marked  so  many  former  assurances  of  like 
import.     To  some  of  these  it  may  be  useful  to  recur. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1812,  Sir  R.  Farquhar  thus  addresses  Mr.  Peel, 
who  had  written,  suggesting  certain  inquiries  on  the  subject.  ''  I  have 
made  every  effort  on  the  part  of  my  government  to  secure  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  these  efforts  have  been  completely  successful 
through  the  whole  extent  of  my  government.  There  is  therefore  no 
point  at  present  for  me  to  direct  my  inquiries  upon," 

And  yet  at  that  moment  the  abolition  laws  had  not  been  even  regis- 
tered in  the  Colonial  Courts,  and  therefore  had  no  operation  there  what- 
ever.    In  fact  they  were  not  registered  till  1814. 

The  above  letter,  however,  seems  to  have  obtained  for  Sir  Robert  the 
Regent's  approbation,  as  (September  20, 1813,)  we  find  him  saying,  "  I 
am  highly  gratified  that  my  exertions  and  vigilance  in  support  of  the 
abolition  acts  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent.*' 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1814,  Sir  Robert  thus  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
''  I  can,  with  great  truth,  assure  your  Lordship,  that  I  have  found  the 
current  of  popular  feeling  in  this  island  decidedly  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  almost  universally  begun  to  enter 
cordially  into  the  considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  which  tri- 
umphed in  its  abolition,"  &c.  &c. 

During  Sir  Robert's  absence  from  the  colony,  in  1818  and  1819,  we 
find  his  successors  denouncing,  in  strong  terms,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  slave  trading,  and  the  universal  combination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  classes  in  its  support ;  and  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
most  vigorous  measures  of  internal  police  as  indispensable  to  its  sup* 
pression.  Sir  Robert  returned  in  July  1820,  and,  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber following,  he  transmits  to  Lord  Bathurst  an  address  from  the 
inhabitonts  of  the  colony  collectively,  "  declaring  their  obedience  to  the 
abolition  laws,  devoting  to  public  opprobrium  those  who  should  attempt 
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ries.  In  1625  Sir  Lowry  Cole  is  forced  to  declare  that  the  slave  regis- 
tration law,  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  nominal  operation,  was  an  abso- 
lute nullity ;  and  the  more  recent  report  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing 
the  date  of  March  1828,  shews  clearly  that,  even  down  to  that  period,  the 
defects  of  its  administration  were  still  so  great  as  materially  to  lessen 
its  effectiveness  as  a  check  on  the  importation  of  slaves.  But  besides 
the  continued  absence  of  this  essential  check,  without  which  all  other 
means  of  suppression  must  prove  unavailing,  we  learn  from  the  whole 
history  of  this  island,  as  well  as  from  the  present  report,  that  the  local 
laws  instead  of  being  so  framed  as  to  facilitate  detection,  are  actually  so 
framed  as  to  secure  criminals  of  this  description  from  all  risk  of  immedi- 
ate detection  and  punishment;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  extraordinary 
determination  of  the  local  government,  not  to  employ  any  of  the  means 
in  its  power  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been  illegally 
enslaved,  gives  the  assurance  of  future  and  complete  security  to  the 
lawless  inhabitant.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  something  like 
fatuity  to  indulge  or  to  hold  out  the  hope,  for  a  single  moment,  that 
treaties  with  Radama,  or  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  even  if  religiously 
observed  by  them,  could  shut  out  importations  of  slaves  from  the  Mauri- 
tius. In  fact,  the  risk  of  such  importations  was  actually  increased  by 
the  false  confidence  with  the  exaggerated  representations  made  on  the 
subject  tended  to  produce,  especially  in  this  country.  We  were  here 
led  to  suppose  that  such  treaties  necessarily  closed  the  door  against 
slave  trading.  In  fact,  they  only  changed  its  direction,  and  suggested 
new  expedients  of  evasion  and  concealment.  Neither  these  treaties,  nor 
the  occasional  activity  of  our  naval  force,  nor  the  mere  parade  of  legis- 
lation, nor  the  empty  threats  issued  from  time  to  time  in  proclama- 
tions of  the  local  government,  could  have  the  effect  of  preventing  im- 
portations, while  the  registry  continued  in  a  state  of  absolute  disorder 
and  inefficiency,  serving,  through  the  reluctance  shewn  to  all  retrospec- 
tive investigation,  rather  as  a  cover  for  crime  than  a  check  upon  it. 

Now,  if  to  the  glaring  defects  in  the  registry,  and  in  the  internal  laws 
of  the  colony,  an  effectual  remedy  has  not  yet  been  applied ;  and  if^  the 
various  measures  of  detection  and  prevention  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  as  indispensable,  have  not  yet  been  adopted  and  en- 
forced ;  we  cannot  but  greatly  fear  that  the  assurances  which  Sir 
George  Murray  has  recently  received,  of  the  actual  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade  at  this  moment,  will  prove  as  unfounded  and  delusive  as 
these  which,  in  the  preceding  years,  were  communicated,  with  at  least 
equal  confidence,  to  his  predecessors.  It  is  with  no  unfriendly  purpose 
that  we  state  this  apprehension,  but  from  a  conviction  of  its  justice,  and 
a  desire  to  save  his  Majesty's  government  the  pain  of  finding  that  they 
have  again  been  deceived. 

The  same  view  of  the  subject  was  earnestly  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  his  Majesty's  government  in  the  year  1826,  but  we  fear  with  little 
effect.  The  representation  then  made  has  since  received  abundant  con- 
firmation, and  it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
four  years,  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  inserted  as  a  note  at  the  close  of  this 
article.     (See  the  succeeding  page.) 

Both  this  report  and  that  on  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius, 
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I  a  few  opinions,  in  ihe  consislenci^  of  which  with  ihe  facia  tb^  1 
■satoneTB  have  there  so  well  developed  we  hesitate  to  acqut 
■t  least  without  some  quali  Re  aliens.  We  may  resume  (he  m 
in  a  future  number.  In  the  mean  time  we  feel  that  we  cannot  ex{ 
id  loo  ttrong  terms  our  ftense  of  ihc  services  they  have  rendered  tt 
noieof  humanity  and  justice  by  their  truly  able  and  luminous  reports. 
Tw  ot>e  of  their  sug^slioos  we  trust  that  immediate  allention  will  be 
piid,  we  mean  that  of  |>romptly  and  eflectually  prosecuting,  in  thi» 
countiy,  the  investigation  which  the  Commissioners  have  commenced. 
Tbi«,  we  apprehend,  would  be  ilone  much  more  completely  and  satia- 
lactorily  by  a  royal  commission,  tlian  even  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee; and  we  had  hoped  that  that  course  would  have  been  adopted; 
but  no  Bleps  appearing  to  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  we  presume  i 
tliat  some  valid  objections  to  its  adoption  may  have  occurred. 


Oi»tn'atioii$  made  iit  May  IS25,  on  the  Maurilius  Slave  Trade  durinf^ 
I82S,  1823  and  1824,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page.  *■ 

BurccrtKc  the  sUte  of  the  SkveTrade  in  IbeMaurilius.iluriDs  Ihe  years  1831,  r 
IVtt,  and  ISX-I,  the  aubstance  or  what  lias  been  cummunicBted  offiHully   is  li>b>  11 
UuirI  in  a  Utter  from  tjir  Robert  Varqnhar,  and  one  from  his  sucuesaur.  Sir.  J 
l^wry  Cole,  both  addrea«ed  to  Earl  Uathurat ;— The  first  dated  the  aid  Januarr  1 
tRXSiand  the  Kcond,  IBth  November  1824, (leeellracls  from  them  above,  p.4Sj)  fl 
The  fail  iofereDce  from  these  commuDicalioDs  would  aetm  to  be,  Ibat  in  Ihoift  f 
jaars  tbv  SUte  Trade  had  been  reduced  to  a  rer;  low  ebb  in  (he  Mauritius.    U   ] 
U  impouiblv,  bowcter,  under  all  the  circumstancea  of  the  case,  nut  to  ec 
lerj  coiuidcrable  doubb  of  the  accuracy  of  that  iafonnatioD,  and  a  Buaiiicion  I 
that  the  Oorrniors  inaj  have  been  deceived  upon  the  aubject.     Sit  Lowry  Cole  1 
Indeed  aKnns,  that  not  only  haa  the  introduclion  of  alavea  ccaaed  at  the  5liiurl-  \ 
tin*,  but  that,  on  the  part  uf  the  inhabitants,  there  is  no  disposition  to  rene 
tlu  Slave  Trade,  but  lather  a  feeling  of  iadiKnalion  at  it^hunors:  and  this  an- J 
pt«/i  to  hare  been  also  Ihe  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Faniuhar.   The  planters  of  toa  1 
Mantitins  have,  without  doubt,  pruAised  to  renounce  and  to  detest  Ihe  Slara  J 
Trade,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  p>'e  them  credit  for  Ihe  sincerity  of  those  pro-  I 
fMHions.    The;  had  long  been  rumiliar  with  this  trade,  and  they  had  evinced,^ 
evto  to  a  recent  period,  an  attachment  to  it  so  rooted  as  to  load  even  aomc  of  1 
the  bigber  classes  to  brave,  for  ihe  sake  of  its  profits,  all  the  infamy  of  a  felo-  I 
nioos  ooDvlctlon.    What  then  could  have  wrought  this  exlraardinary  conreision  f 
in  so  short  •  lime  7    An  external  difference  of  conduct,  indeed,  might  fairly  be    , 
espDcled.    The  iocieased  vigilance  of  our  croizers  increased  the  risks  of  Irana-  1 
eressioD,  white  the  extremely  low  price  of  colonial  produce,  during  the  period  I 
In  qn»tion.  dlainiabed  the  templation  to  transgress.     But  to  infer  ftum  lh(ft  J 
tanporary  oesfation  of  the  trade,  even  if  such  cessation   had  actually  taken  1 
place,  that  the  planters  of  the  Slaurititts  had  became,  in  principle,  adverse  ViM 
that  trade,  is  not  conaislenl  with  the  characlei  of  those  planters,  or  with  what  \ 
we  know  of  human  nature  itself.     Besides,  it  is  nolotious,  that,  during  this  pa-  i 
(iod,  the  planters  of  the  Mauritius  were  making  great  efforls  lo  obtain  the  r^-  j 
Dovaljuf  the  protecting  duly  on  their  sugars ;  and  Ibey  must  have  felt,  thataa 
decent  eiternal  compliance  with  Ihe  Abolition  Laws  was  esseotial  to  their  suo--] 
C«M.     If  a  reference  be  made  to  the  official  toslimonies  already  adduced,  as  dia 
proTlns  this  •uspiciop,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  Ihe  papers  laid  before  Par 
uamenl  in  the  late  session  famish  numerous  proofs  of  similar  Tepresentations,  ^ 
tvoat  of  the  condact  and  dispositions  of  the  coloaisls,  on  the  part  of  the  colonii. 
■otborltics  in  the  Weal  Indies,  at  the  very  munient  when  the  whole  course  nf  * 
pracecdlBg  pursued  by  those  colonists  was  fumiabing  a  direct  and  palpable  con- 
tnullcUon  til  the  olflcial  eulogy. 
One  of  the  slrongesl  presuiiiplioas  againat  the  alleged  purity  of  the  planters 
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fof  the  Msnritiiu^  is  drvifB  ihmi  tin  febcnrds  df  PaxliaflMiit.  Hftd'th^y  beett  tt 
Ainc6^  in  their  abhorrsBce  pi  the  Slave  Trade  as  they  ase  represented  to  be-^ 
And  we  may  add,  had  the  colonial  functionaries  been  as  earnest  and  vigilant  in 
repressing  it  as  they  were  bound  to  be — some  proof  of  this  would  have  been 
found  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  Order  in  Council  for  the  Registration  of 
Slaves  had  been  complied  with  by  the  slave-holders,  and  in  the  strictness  with 
which  the  salutary  provisions  of  that  order  had  been  enforced  by  those  charged 
with  its  execution.  It  was  felt  by  all  enlightened  abolitionists,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  only  effectual  security  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  any  extent  which  the  planters  of  the  Mauritius 
might  desire,  was  in  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  slave-registration. 
Both  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  experience  had  shewn,  that,  for  the  due  repres- 
sion of  the  Slave  Trade,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of  courts  and 
juries  composed  of  planters,  themselves  participating,  or  desiring  to  participate, 
in  its  criminal  gains.  And  as  for  our  navy,  what  could  one  or  two  cruizers, 
however  vigilant,  effect  to  prevent  small  and  fast-sailing  vessels  from  throwing 
slaves  ashore  during  the  night,  without  the  cognizance  of  any  persons  except  the 
inhabitantis,  who  were  also  the  parties  interested  in  concealing  the  transaction.* 
The  slave  market,  be  it  remembered,-  was-  distant  only  a  few  hours*  sail :  Slaves 
could,  th^re  be  bought  for  only  a  few  dollars.  That  they  were  eagerly  desired  by 
'the  planters,  no  one  doubts.  What,  under  these  circumstances,  could  prevent 
an  active  Slave  Trade,  but  a  well-regulated  registry  ?  But  in  the  Mauritius  the 
registry  has  not  been  well  regulated.  The  proof  of  this  is  now  on  the  table  of  the 
'House  of  Commons.  A  registry  of  the  slave  population,  regularly  kept,  it  was 
admitted,  could  alone  effectually  prevent  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves ;  but  it 
now  turns  out  that  that  registry  has  been  suffered  lo  fall  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. It  is  not  only  wholly  and  absolutely  inefficient  to  its  purpose,  but, 
there  is  even  reason  to  fear,  may  have  been  converted  into  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  giving  facilities  to  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves.t  And  here  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  although  the  due  establishment  and  the  vigilant  superiutendance 
of  the  Slave  Registry  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  duties  of  the  local 
government,  and  although  it  was  recognised  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
state  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  Slave  Trade,  yet  the  imper- 
fection, not  to  say  the  perfect  nullity,^  of  the  Manritius  registry,  appears  to 
have  excited  no  attention  till  a  recent  period.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Mauritius,  the  very  course  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  Slave  Trade  would  be  disposed  to  pursue,  in  order  to  secure  its 
undisturbed  continuance,  would  be  to  declaim  against  that  trade,  and  to 
threaten  punishment  on  those  who  should  engage  in  it,  and  yet  to  allow  the  slave 
.  registry  to  fall  into  complete  disorder. 

The  Order  in  Council  which  established  a  slave  registry  in  the  Mauritius  was 
promulgated  there  in  the  year  1815.  From  that  time,  had  the  provisions  of  the 
registry  act  been  fulfilled,  the  introduction  of  slaves,  if  not  entirely  prevented, 
must  have  been  rendered  difficult  and  hazardous.  If  any  one  object,  therefore, 
more  than  another  deserved  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the  colonial  government, 
it  was  this. 

A  strung  suspicion  that  this  essential  instrument  of  preventing  the  Slave  Trade 
had  become  wholly  inoperative,  was  excited  by  an  examination  of  Uie  returns 
'  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  iirinted  by  order  of  that  House  on  the  23d 
March,  1823  (No.  89,  p.  122),  and  which  appeared  to  l>e  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state 
*as  not  even  to  afford  any  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion, much  less  to  prove  an  effective  check  on  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves. 
The  suspicion  thus  excited  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  return  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  recently  as  the  27th  June  1825,  by  Mr.  Amyot,  the 
registrar  of  colonial  slaves  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  entitled,  <'  Return  of  the 
Amount  of  the  Slave  Population  in  the  Mauritius,  as  received  in  the  Office  of  the 

*  For  some  months  in  the  year  this  process,  from  the  course  of  the  winds,  was 
greatly  facilitated ;  while  the  same  winds  made  it  impossible  for  the  naval  force 
to  maintain  its  station. 

t  The  recent  report  of  the  commissioners  fully  proves  this. 

i  The  very  words  used  by  Sir  L.  Cole  on  the  28th  July  1825.  (See  above,  p.  4C.) 
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Scgistnr  of  Colosial  Slaveg  since  iU  first  Establishment,"  and  is  as  follows  i^ 

**  181*.    Males,  65,717;  females,  29,706 ;  total,  85,423. 

*^  Tbe  daplicate  slave  returns  in  the  Manritius,  for  the  year  1810,  are  $o  tjnp«r« 
Jut  at  fiel  le  q/fwrd  oay  meaiis  whatever  ^ascertaining  the  amount  ef  the  slave  po- 
^cti#a  ai  that  period^  and  have  therefore  been  sent  back  to  the  colony  for  cor-, 
fsctioa.  Those  for  1822  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  ship  George  the 
Fovrtk,  wrecked  on  her  voyage  from  the  Maaritius,  in  June  last." 

And  this  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  in  defiance  of  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  sessioii  of  1819,  for  securing' 
the  regularity  of  such  returns.  To  whom  the  neglect  is  to  be  attributed  does  not 
appear.  It  is,  however,  so  criminal  in  itself,  and  so  ruinous  in  its  effects,  that 
ii  IS  to  be  hoi>ed  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
will  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  Mauri- 
tias  registry,  as  well  as  some  other  matters  connected  with  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  trade  in  that  quarter. 

Until  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  to  tbe  registration  of  slaves,  has  under- 

Sne  a  radical  change,  all  general  statements  as  to  the  non -introduction  of  slaves 
to  the  Mauritius  must  be  regarded  as  illusory.  It  is  known,  too,  in  this  case, 
that  a  Governor  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  functionaries,  and  judges,  and 
jories,  who  are  almost  one  and  all  holders  of  slaves,  and  who  are  therefore 
deeply  interested,  not  only  in  keeping  open  the  channels  of  supply,  but  also  itk 
concealing  every  act  of  delinquency :  so  that,  without  the  infallible  means  of 
information  which  a  perfect  system  of  registration  alone  can  afford,  it  would  be 
hapoesible  for  him  to  pronounce  with  confidence  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Abo- 
lition Laws. 

And  if  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  Mauritius,  even  under  the  circum* 
stances  of  depression,  arising  from  low  prices  and  protecting  duties,  which  prse 
vailed  there  in  1822,  182S,  and  1824,  how  much  more  strongly  does  it  apply  at 
tbe  present  moment,  when  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duties,  and  the  general 
rise  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce,  must  have  g^ven  an  increased  stimulus  to 
cultivation,  and  rendered  the  temptation  of  the  adjacent  slave  market  still  more 
irresistible  ? 

.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  in  addition  to  this,  in  how  open  and  barefaced  a 
manner  new  Negroes  have  been  introduced  from  the  Seychelles,  by  means  of 
certain  ''  formalities,"  which,  under  all  the  known  imperfections  of  the  system 
of  registration,  can  be  of  no  use  in  checking,  but  may  be  of  great  use  in  facili-. 
fating,  an  illicit  slave  trade.  It  were  idle  to  suppose  that  tbe  slave  registration 
system  is  more  perfect  in  the  Seychelles,  than  it  is  in  the  Mauritius,  and  yet  the 
certificate  of  the  officer  commanding  at  the  former  has  been  sufficient  to  secure 
the  admission  into  the  latter  of  any  number  of  slaves  he  may  accurately  describe,, 
and  certi^  as  coming  from  those  islands;  and  yet,  for  any  thing  that  appears, 
or  can  appear,  to  the  contrary,  he  himself  may  have  first  imported  these  slaves 
from  Mozambique  or  Zanzebar,  and  then  transferred  them  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  whole  of  this  state  of  things  is  an  outrage  on  tbe  honour  and  character 
of  the  Britbh  nation.  Our  own  Government  has  been  strenuously  urging 
France,  and  other  powers,  to  adopt  our  plan  of  registration,  for  the  effectual 
prevention  of  the  Slave  Trade.  How  justly  may  they  charge  us  with  hypocrisy 
and  insincerity,  when  they  contemplate  the  administration  of  that  system  in  the 
Mauritius ! 

But  it  will  be  alleged,  in  reply  to  all  this,  that,  the  Slave  Trade  being 
abolished  by  Radama  in  Madagascar,  and  by  the  Iroaum  of  Muscat,  there  is 
now  no  source  from  which  slaves  may  be  easily  drawn  to  tbe  Mauritius ;  and, 
BMneover,  that  slave  trading  being  now  declared  to  be  piracy  by  statute,  none 
bat  a  few  desperate  characters  will  venture  to  engage  in  it. 

As  for  the  treaty  with  Radama,  supposing  it  to  be  religiously  observed  on  his 
fart,  (and,  in  consideration  of  the  very  large  annual  payment  made  to  him  by 
tbe  British  Government,  which  he  would  otherwise  forfeit,  this  is  possible),  it. 
fumi^es  no  security  against  the  Slave  Trade  in  those  parts  of  Madagascar^ 
which  are  not  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  under' 
French  jurisdiction.     The  treaty  with  Radama  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
interfere  to  prevent  a  vessel  which  may  have  cleared  out  at  Port  Louis  in  the 
Maaritius,  with  a  destination  to  any  place  whatsoever  (or  *<  to  sea"  generally, 
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which  then  is  a  very  nsiial  destination),  from  calling  at  Fort  Daophin,  one  of 
the  French  establlahments  in  Madagascar;  taldng  slaves  on  board  there: 
landing  them  in  the  night  at  some  inlet  in  the  Maaritins ;  and  appearing  the 
next  day  at  Port  Louis,  and  entering  at  the  custom-house  there  as  returned 
fbom  her  voyage  in  ballast. 

With  respect  also  to  the  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  it  presents  no 
effoetual  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Mauritius  by  British  sub- 
jects, which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  crime  to  be  especially  provided 
ajgainst. 

As  for  the  peril  which  is  incurred  by  British  subjects  who  engage  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  which,  it  may  be  argued,  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  attempts  at  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves,  that  risk,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
estimated  in  the  Mauritius  at  a  very  low  rate.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  in  this 
eountry,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  notorious  infractions  of  the 
Abolition  laws  which  have  taken  place  in  that .  colony,  filnce  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty,  not  one  offender  has  hitherto  been  convicted  and 
punished  for  slave- trading.  A  few  individuals,  who  were  sent  over  to  England 
fbr  trial,  were  here  convicted  and  punished ;  but  no  individual  brought  to  trial 
for  slave-trading  in  the  colonial  courts,  it  is  believed,  has  hitherto  met  the 
reward  of  his  crimes.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  dealers  in  human  flesh  at 
the  Mauritius  should  entertain  any  very  lively  fears  with  respect  to  the  future, 
would  be  to  accuse  tiiem  of  a  strange  inaptitude  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. If  it  were  credible  that  importations  had  ceased  during  the  years  1838, 
18S8,  and  1884,  yet  credulity  itself  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  will  not  now  be 
renewed.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  effectual  check  from 
reg^tratlon,  as  well  as  of  all  disposition  in  the  colonisil  courts  to  donvict  slave- 
tnulers,  either  the  fear  of  the  gibbet,  or  the  treaty  with  Radama,  or  the  conven- 
tion with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  will  prevent  the  revival  of  the  Slave  Trade 
(even  supposing  it  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,^  now,  more  especially,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  protecting  duties  on  sugar,  ana  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
that  article,  have  combined  to  give  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  the  extension 
of  sugar-planting.    It  were  folly  to  expect  it. 

This  general,  but,  as  it  appears,  most  conclusive  reasoning  on  the  subject,  de- 
itres  additional  force  from  the  amazing  disparity  \n  the  sexes  existing  among 
the  slaves  of  the  Mauritius,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lessened  since 
the  capture  of  the  colony,  but  which  would  have  been  greatly  lessened  in  the 
intervening  period,  had  importations  really  ceased.  -  The  inference  fairly  dedu- 
tiible  from  this  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  late  progressive  increase  of  the  sugar 
CQkivation  of  the  Mauritius— a  cultivation  not  only  more  destructive  to  human 
life  than  any  other,  but  requiring  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  carry  it  on. 
Connected  with  this  fact,  it  is  furUier  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  known  pre- 
jadiees  of  the  Mauritius  planters  in  favour  of  the  buying,  as  compared  with  the 
breeding,  system ;  the  contigpiity  of  the  slave  markets ;  the  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness of  the  slaves  ;  the  known  partiality  of  the  covrts  of  justice  in  favour  of 
ilave-traders  ;  and  the  eminently  harsh  and  destructive  nature  of  the  bondage 
which  prevails  in  this  island.  These  things  considered,  it  it  impossible  to 
aoqviesce  in  the  opinion,  so  confldently  announced,  of  the  cessation  of  the  Slave 
^rade  in  the  Mauritius. 

But,  independently  of  all  the  strong  presumptions  adduced  above,  and  which 
ace  sufficient  to  justify  the  refusal  of  an  implicit  assent  to  the  statements  that 
represent  the  illicit  importation  of  slares  into  the  Mauritins  as  having  ceased,  a 
variety  of  details  on  the  subject  have  recently  reached  this  country,  which  go 
Ihr  to  convert  these  presumptions  into  proof,  and  which  at  least  call  for  in- 
<nreased  vigilance  In  enforcing  the  laws,  and  for  increased  attention  to  the  due 
Migistration  of  the  slaves.  But  neither  into  these  details,  nor  into  an  exposition 
of  the  cruel  nature  of  the  slavery  prevailing  in  the  Mauritius,  aggravated  as  it 
is  by  the  facility  of  importations  and  the  cheapness  of  the  import^  slaves,  is  it 
possible  now  to  enter :  they  are  unavoidably  deferred  to  a  future  occasion. 

Nineteenth  lUpori  ^tke  African  Inetitutiony  {Ma^  1885)  p.  885—845. 
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I.  Progress  of  Colonial  Reform,  &c. 

A  CONTINUATION  of  tliose  docuiDcnts  on  the  Progress  of  Colonial  Re- 
form which  in  each  successive  year  since  1823  have  been  ''  presented  to 
parliament  by  his  Majesty's  command,'*  bearing  the  date  of  12th  June, 
1829,  and  numbered  333,  has  recently  reached  us.  It  bears  the  title 
of  '*  Papers  in  explanation  of  the  measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty's 
Ctovemment  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  population 
in  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  at  Mauritius,  (in  continuation  of  the  papers  presented  in 
the  year  1828.**)  We  regret  to  say  that,  speaking  of  these  papers  gene- 
rally, they  will  be  found  equally  disappointing  to  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  nation  with  those  which  have  gone  before.  That  we  may  not 
however  be  supposed  to  be  merely  following  a  habit  we  have  acquired  of 
carping  at  colonial  legislation,  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course  which 
we  have  followed  on  former  occasions  of  going  through  the  different 
slave  colonies  in  alphabetical  order,  and  shewing  what  has  been  done 
to  each,  since  we  exhibited  our  last  complete  but  meagre  view  of 
colonial  ameliorations,  and  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  volume  ii. 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  28  to  No.  3 1  inclusive,  some  further 
notices  being  added  in  the  Nos.  33,  38,  and  43. 

We  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  our  statement  of  the 
defectiveness,  when  set  against  the  paramount  demands  of  justice* 
of  the  measures  to  which  Government  and  Parliament  have  pledged 
themselves ;  nor  how  far  these  measures,  as  exemplified  even  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  for  Trinidad,  Demerara,  &c.,  fall  short  of  that 
pledge;  nor  how  very  much  farther  still  the  enactments  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  fall  below  those  even  of  the  defective  Trinidad  Order. 
These  points  will  be  found  fully  stated  in  the  numbers  of  our  Reporter 
already  referred  to,  and  also  in  vol.  i.  No.  11,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  34,  and 
in  some  of  the  earlier  publications  of  the  Society. 

To  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  chartered  colonies  Sir  George 
Marray  has  addressed  two  circular  letters^  one  dated  the  3rd  and  the 
other  the  15th  September,  1828.  He  begins  the  former  with  making 
known  the  interest  he  himself  feels  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  and  ''  the  settled  purpose  of  his  Majesty \s  Government,*' 
as  expressed  daring  the  last  session  of  parliament,  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  in  their  places,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  unanimous  resoliitionf 
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of  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  he  states' it  to  be  **  the  object  of  this 
despatch  to  convey  to  your  Excellency  the  strong  sense  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  my  colleagues  in  office,  I  entertain  of  the  obh'gations 
imposed  on  his  Majesty's  Qovemment  by  this  solemn  and  reiterated 
engagement,  and  to  call  upon  you  assiduously  to  employ  your  endea- 
vours to  convey  the  like  impression  to  the  colonial  legislature/'  Sir 
George  then  refers  to  the  specific  measures  of  improvement  which  had 
been  already  so  pointedly  brought  before  them  by  his  predecessors,  and 
adds  that  it  would  almost  appear  a  needless  work  were  he  again  to  re- 
commend ** each  of  them  separately  to  particular  attention"  He 
therefore  rather  confines  himself  to  calling  that  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  parliament  and  the  principles  there  laid  down,  ''  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  wise  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  which  reason 
mid  humanity  equally  recommend." 

**  There  are  two  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  necessary 
that  effectual  provision  should  be  made.  The  first  is  the  gradual  eleva- 
tioD  of  the  moral  character  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  second  is 
the  due  protection  of  all  the  just  rights  of  property  which  existing  laws 
have  vested  in  the  owners  of  the  slaves."  These  two  objects,  he  is 
aware,  many  from  prejudice  or  other  causes  think  to  be  '^  wholly  in- 
compatible, and  that  a  choice  must  at  once  be  made  between  a  positive 
stenfice  of  the  rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  positive  denial 
on  the  other  of  the  advantages  which  humanity  has  sought  to  obtain  for 
the  slaves."  The  steps  however  already  taken  in  several  colonies,  and 
the  progress  happily  made  in  some  of  them  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  leaa  hmi  to  expect  **  that  the  example  of  those  which  have 
advanced  the  furthest,  without  any  detriment  having  resulted  from  their 
liberal  line  of  policy,  will  persuade  others  that  it  is  possible  to  imitate, 
without  risk,  tnese  laudable  proceedings."  But  though  he  believes  that 
**  motives  of  sound  and  enlightened  policy  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
sacred  and  elevated  character  wUl  induce  local  legislatures  and  other 
colonists  of  influence  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  appeals  made  to  their  judg- 
ment and  their  feelings  on  this  subject,"  **  there  are  also  other  calls  upon 
them,  which  render  every  day  more  and  more  urgent,  as  a  measure  of 
necessary  policy,  the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population, 
for  of  the  two  sutematives,  that  of  withholding  amelioration,  or  that  of 
effiHitually  improving  the  condition  and  character  of  the  slaves,  the 
latter  is  the  one  which  holds  out  by  far  the  best  prospect,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  for  general  tranquillity  and  for  the 
security  of  property  in  the  colonies." 

While  Sir  Qeorge  declines  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  each 
of  the  measures  so  often  and  so  urgently  pressed  on  the  colonies,  he 
must  nevertheless,  he  says,  advert  to  a  few  which  he  deems  of  peculiar 
importance.  ''The  first  of  these  is  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves."  "  Independently  of  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation  which 
reauires  that  no  mipediments  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  ac- 
qunring  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  there  is  no  more 
certain  mode  of  advancing  their  civilization,  without  detriment  or  danger 
to  society  at  large,  than  by  religious  instruction.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  this  important  object  should  not  be  intrusted  solely  to  indi- 
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Tidumby  but  that  provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it  by  law,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  injury  which  society  would  sustain  by  the 
want,  in  uny  one,  of  a  just  sense  of  its  importance.  Amongst  the  enad* 
ments  which  will  suggest  themselves  upon  this  subject,  there  is  none 
which  appears  more  proper,  more  becoming  in  itself,  or  which  it  is  more 
incumbent  on  the  leg^ature  of  every  Christian  country  to  enforce,  than 
the  due  observance  of  Sunday.  It  is  most  desirable  therefore  that 
Sunday  should  be  to  the  slave  population  in  all  the  colonies  a  day  of 
entire  relaxation  from  compulsory  labour,  and  open  to  be  devoted  to 
religious  duties  and  to  moral  instruction.  I  am  aware^  however,  that 
while  provision  is  thus  made  for  securing  to  the  slave  sufficient  time  and 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction,  and  every  latitude  is  allowed  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  his  instruction  which  the  spirit  of  moderation 
demands,  it  is  ven^  fit,  notwithstanding,  that  certain  local  regulations 
should  be  establiJied  to  guard  against  those  abuses,  and  that  misam>li- 
cation  to  which  the  best  institutions  are  liable,  and  to  obviate  diose  dis- 
orders which  might  be  occasioned,  or  the  apprehension  of  which  might 
be  reasonably  entertained,  if  an  unrestricted  liberty  were  permitted  to 
assemble  considerable  bodies  of  the  slave  population,  at  unseasonable 
hours,  or  without  the  previous  sanction  of  their  owners." 

The  next  object  to  which  Sir  George  calls  the  attention  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  is,  ''  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves."  This,  he 
says,  "  may  appear  to  some  of  the  colonies  to  be  too  great  a  step  to  be 
at  once  taken,  but  the  concessions  already  made  on  this  point  by  others,'' 
induce  him  to  hope  that  **  the  principle  is  gradually  gaining  g^und  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  will  ere  long  be  generally  ^It,  that  by 
elevating  the  slave  to  the  rank  of  a  person  whose  evidence  is  admitted 
under  tiie  same  restrictions  only  under  which  that  of  free  men  b  re- 
ceived, and  by  teaching  him  and  his  fellow-subjects  that  the  avenues  of 
justice  are  not  closed  against  his  testimony  in  any  case  whatsoever,  an 
important  improvement  will  be  effected,  as  well  in  the  character  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  as  in  the  general  feeling  and  conduct  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large." 

The  only  other  object  adverted  to  by  Sir  Qeorge,  b  the  situation  of 
the  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour.  It  appears  to  him  **  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  act  with  much  liberality  towards  this  class  of  individuals,"  and 
he  therefore  directs  each  Governor  "  strongly  to  recommend  their  in- 
terests to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  local  legislature." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Sir  George  Murray*s  circular  despatch  of 
the  3rd  September,  omitting  only  a  sentence  at  the  close  which  has  a 
special  reference  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  different  colonies. 
This  despatch  is  followed,  on  the  1.5th  of  September  1828,  by  another 
to  the  di£ferent  Governors,  in  which  he  explains  himself  more  fully  and 
confidentially  on  some  of  the  topics  adverted  to  in  his  previous  circular. 

"  In  legislating,"  he  observes,  "  as  is  recommended  in  that  despatch, 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the  principle  which  it  will  be  essential 
to  keep  in  view,  is,  that  the  labour  of  the  six  days  shall  not  be  so  ex- 
clusively and  rigidly  allotted  to  the  master's  profit,  as  to  leave  the  seventh 
day  alone  for  the  slave  to  labour  for  himself.  The  object  is,  that  Sun- 
day shall  be  a  day  wholly  clear  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master 
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and  from  the  oecessities  of  the  slave.  The  property  of  tt  master  in  k 
at&ve  is  a  property,  qualilled,  of  course,  by  many  conditions,  anong 
which  is  the  obligation  of  Tully  mainlBining  him;  anil  if,  instead  of  ii 
timinlenan<:e  being  provided  for  out  of  the  labour  of  ei\  days  (which  isa[ 
that,  in  any  Christian  country,  a  maslcr  cbii  cliiini  on  liie  score  of  taf!) 
and  of  recognised  property),  that  nmititenance  is  to  be  provided  for  o 
of  tlie  labour  of  the  seventh  day,  then  the  masltr,  in  efferl,  escapes  ft 
the  perfumisnce  of  the  condition,  upon  which  alone  society  hiu  pennia 
him  to  hold  the  slave  as  property. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  ttiat  the  slave  is  not  compelled  (o  laboni 
Sunday,  if  without  the  Sunday's  labour,  the  necessary-  support  and  ti 
soniblo  comforts  of  his  situation  must  be  wanting  to  him.     If  the  slaW 
•ben  left  u  ftrc  agent  on  Sunday,  shall  choose  to  occupy  a  part  of  d 
dt^,  nf^cr  itN  proper  duties  shall  have  been  performed,  in  ngriculiural 
or  in  other  business,  for  his  own  bencHt.  and  that  of  his  family,  in  ordet 
to  procure  for  himself  or  tlicm  such  additional  comforts  as  his  masta 
would  not  be  bound  to  provide,  that  occnpation,  of  course,  wdl  not  fi 
within  the  description  uf  labour  which  my  despatch  of  the  3rd  insta 
purposes  to  exclude. 

"  The  other  main  topic  to  which  I  shall  here  advert,  the  admissiOB^ 
slave  evidence,  is  one  to  which  his  Majesty's  government  attach  the  ■ 
moat  consequence ;  ii  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  impoTtunt  and  i 
flucntial  steps  which  can  be  taken  tottards  a  system  of  improven 
It  removes  a  greneral  stigma  from  the  whole  l>ody  of  the  slaves,  t  ' 
tend  to  raise  them,  not  only  in  their  own  estJnialion,  but  even  ir 
the  ma  alters  themselves. 

"  While  the  couits  of  law  exclude  the  slave  from  all  participaiioD 4 
the  means  lesotlod  to  for  the  ends  of  justice,  not  scrutinizing  his  evtdei ' 
to  make  sure  of  its  truth,  but  rejecting  it  at  once,  on  the  presiimpUOB 
that  it  must  be  false,  the  local  prejudices  that  exist  against  this  claas  of 
men  are  fordtied  by  a  judicial  sanction,  and  the  law  is  made  not  merely 
to  uutliuhte  ifacir  condition  of  slavery,  but  to  acknowledge  and  eren  to 
certify  their  moral  degradaiiun. 

■■  This  is  the  first  consideration.  Ttie  next  is  that  of  the  safely  with 
Which  this  privilege,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  may  be  conterted.  Iiiiv 
privilege  which,  though  it  raises  the  character  of  the  whole  class.  vnH 
be  actually  exercised  by  comparatively  very  few  ;  thai  exercise  too  wil) 
be  occusioual,  and  dependent  on  accident.  It  is  a  boon  that  bestow* 
no  power :  it  merely  removes  a  universal  brand  of  fals^oud. 

"  I  am  not  inscuiuble  to  the  objection  arising  froin  the  chances  of  per- 
jury, but  those  are  chances  which  accompany  all  trials  by  the  tcstimonj 
of  witnesses;  and  interests  as  near,  nud  prejudices  as  strong  as  maj 
which  cau  be  supposed  to  influence  [be  slave,  either  on  behalf  of  ht* 
nxaster  or  against  him,  have  always  existed  in  every  society,  widuMA 
being  found  to  endanger  the  general  probabilities  of  truth.  Theevidettcc 
of  the  child  is  admitted  in  tlie  cause  of  the  parent,  and  the  prosecutor 

f'  en  the  only  witness  on  the  trial  of  a  quarrelsome  neighbour  by 
I  he  has  been  assaulted.  Nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  West 
II  society  to  Ik-  urged  as  a  ground  of  exception  from  tliis  genermi 
acut ;  on  the  contrary,  ihey  add  reasons  why  the  principle  mav  bo 
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The  courts,  the  jodgea,  and  the  juries,  an 

B  di&rent  class  and  colour  from  the  proposed  witnestes  ;  acquainted, 
Ibr  tfae  most  part,  with  the  h^its  and  teadeociea  of  the  slave  ;  acco*- 
tomed  to  measure  liis  understanding,  his  moral  sense,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  perceptions  1  and  protected  by  all  these  adrantages  agamtl  ihe 
danger  of  any  undue  inHuence  or  impression  from  bia  leslimony.     Tltt    J 
proposed  alteration  goes  only  to  make  that  testimony  admissible,  not  to    I 
make  It  conclusive.     The  law  when  this  change  shall  hare  been  intn>>    I 
duced,  will  ocly  have  rendered  the  witness  competent ;  ii  will  still  hara     ' 
left  to  ihe  particular  tribunal  to  detennioe  whether  he  be  credible. 
Peijury,  to  be  mischievous,  must  be  consistent  in  all  the  clrcumstancec 
of  its  fiction ;  and  the  lower  the  rate  of  the  intellect  employed  in  the 
conlrivaiice,  the  less  is  lliat  consistency  to  be  apprehended.     It  will      ■ 
hardly  be  maintained,  that  the  negroes,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Weat     | 
Indian  communities,  are  of  so  ingenious  a  turn  of  mind,  so  adroit  in  the    I 
fabrication  of  falsehoods,  and  so  fertile  in  resources  for  repairing  it  under    1 
Uie  pressure  of  a  public  examination,  as  to  baffle  the  search  of  truth    1 
more  efleclually  than  the  practitioners  of  fraud  in  tlie  great  societies  of    I 
Europe.  I 

"  There  is  yet  another  reason  which  makes  me  peculiarly  anxious  for  J 
some  colonial  measure  recogniiing  the  competency  of  slaves  as  witnesses.  1 
A  Tolnntary  act  of  the  local  legislatures  to  this  efleci,  would  go  l^r  tA  I 
satisfy  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  who,  as  well  as  the  Goverament,  1 
are  pledged  lo  the  resolutions  of  16'23,  that  the  principles  announced  I 
by  thoae  resolutions  are  really  at  work  and  in  progress  in  the  coloniea.  I 
Unless  the  local  legislatures  sball  furnish  ibeir  friends  m  this  country  I 
with  lome  luch  practical  proof  of  their  sincere  concurrence  in  the  prin-  1 
ciple  of  amelio ration,  it  will  soon  become  difficult  and  inadvisable,  if  1 
not  impossible,  to  stem  the  impatience  of  ihe  people  of  these  kingdoms^  I 
for  some  oflicient  and  auihotitative  interference.  I 

"  I'here  are  few  circuroslaaces  which  could  occasion  more  regret  to  I 
His  Majesty's  Government,  than  that  the  neglect  of  the  colonists  to  I 
exercise  llieir  rights  of  legislating  for  the  slave  papulation,  should  at  I 
length  induce  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  interposition  from  home.  I 

"  These  are  the  principal  topics  and  considerations  of  which  I  am  I 
desiioas  to  put  you  in  possession,  in  order  that  you  may  urge  them  ia  I 
those  quaiters  where  such  a  communicBtton  may  appear  to  you  likely  I 
to  be  advantageous.  That  any  change  in  the  habits  and  constitutioD  I 
of  any  part  of  the  community  may.  In  some  instances  he  resisted,  or  I 
very  reluctandy  admitted,  His  Majesty's  Government  are,  of  course,  I 
prepared  to  expect  ;  but  they  trust  that,  as  these  discussions  become  I 
more  familiar,  the  colonists  will  perceive,  what  indeed  it  is  very  mb-  I 
terial  that  you  should  take  every  convenient  opportunity  of  impressing  ■ 
upon  them'  in  your  private  communications,  that  iheir  own  intereMs  ■ 
are  very  deeply  involved  in  the  proposed  improvements-  Upon  •  I 
considerate  view  of  the  general  progress  which  free  institutions  and  I 
opinions  are  making  throughout  the  world,  it  must  be  clearly  per-  I 
ceived  that  the  present  condition  of  society  in  the  West  Indies,  is  I 
one  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  lo  enduro  much  longer,  without! 
■uiteriul  moditicalioin.     It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  dictate  of  prt^l 
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dence,  as  it  is  also  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  British  people, 
▼ery  generally  and  very  strongly  expressed,  that  such  relaxation  as  can 
be  granted,  consistently  with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  property, 
should  not  be  withheld. 

**  In  portions  of  the  empire,  isolated  as  our  West  India  colonies  are, 
where  the  free  inhabitants  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  minority  might  find  themselves,  at  no  distant  period,  in  a  very 
precarious  position,  unless  their  voluntary  endeavours  to  comply  with 
the  just  expectations  of  the  mother  country,  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  should  have  founded  for  them  such 
a  claim  to  our  approbation  and  support,  as  would  incline  her,  in  any 
season  of  difficulty,  to  furnish  a  prompt  and  effectual  assistance. 

**  This  despatch,  as  your  Excellency  will  perceive,  from  its  title,  is  a 
.circular,  and  certain  passages  of  it  will  therefore,  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, be  inapplicable,  or  applicable  only  in  part,  or  with  modifications  ; 
but  I  have  thought  it  best,  for  many  reasons,  and  especially  as  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  Governor  should  lay  this  despatch  before  the  local 
assemblies,  to  put  you  in  the  fullest  possession  of  the  general  principles 
which  His  Majesty  s  Government  are  most  anxious  at  this  juncture  to 
promote,  throughout  the  colonial  system  of  the  empire/' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  kind  and  amiable  spirit  which 
breathes  through  these  letters,  or  to  refuse  to  Sir  George  Murray  the 
very  amplest  credit  for  his  anxious  desire  to  alleviate  the  oppressions, 
andf  to  improve  the  state  of  tlie  slave  population.  We  have  brought 
them  before  the  public,  both  that  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery  may  be  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood, and  that  we  ourselves  may  have  the  opportunity  of  marking 
some  of  the  points  on  which  those  views  differ  from  our  own. 

The  resolutions  of  1823,  especially  as  these  resolutions  have  since 
been  sometimes  not  a  little  unfairly  interpreted,  have  been  made  to 
exhibit  colonial  slavery  in  tlie  light,  not  of  a  crime  to  be  renounced  and 
got  rid  of,  at  whatever  cost,  but  of  an  inexpedient  and  impolitic,  yet 
legally  authorized  investment  of  property,  liable  indeed  to  great  abuses, 
and  some  hazards,  but  to  be  treated  and  modified,  and  eventually  abo- 
lished, only  as  the  measures  for  that  purpose  can  be  made  to  coincide, 
not  with  the  clear  rights  of  those  unjustly  held  as  slaves,  but  with  the 
prejudices  and  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who  claim  such  slaves  as 
their  legal  property. 

It  is  a  consiaeration  of  these  alleged  proprietory  rights  of  the  planters, 
which  has  formed  apparently  the  guiding  principle  in  every  step  taken 
since  1823,  with  respect  to  slavery,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  idea  of  any 
conflicting  rights  on  the  part  of  the  King's  subjects  held  as  slaves. 

So  far  has  this  partial,  and,  may  we  not  add,  iniquitous  view  of  the 
subject  been  canied,  that  the  only  advance  made  towards  even  a  dis- 
tant glimmering  of  hope  of  restoring  the  slave  to  his  rights,  even  to  his 
right  of  property  in  his  own  person,  has  been  what  is  called  the  com- 
pulsory manumission  clause,  a  clause,  however,  which,  as  yet,  operates 
only  in  one  or  two  colonies.  This  clause  permits  him,  if  he  would 
recover  his  unalienable  ri^ht  to  the  use  of  nis  own  liberty,  while  he 
still  continues  to  employ  his  strength  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  man 
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who  is  called  his  master,  to  labour,  also,  if  he  can,  during  his  scattered 
fragments  of  repose,  till  he  amass  as  much  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  his 
Msumed  value  in  the  slave  market,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  him 
who  lives  by  the  forced  exaction  of  his  labour. 

Against  this  injustice,  both  in  its  principle,  and  in  its  proposed  prac- 
tical application,  we  have  again,  and  again  protested.  No  claim  of  the 
colonists,  founded  on  any  tJleged  dicta  of  law,  cwn  justly  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  clear  and  indubitable  rights  of  the  slaves.  Whatever 
be  the  colonist's  claim,  it  can  only  attach  to  the  British  Nation,  who 
sanctioned  his  unwarrantable  usurpation :  it  cannot  by  any  possibility 
attach  to  the  human  being,  the  black  British  subject,  who  is  the  inno- 
cent and  unconsenting  victim  of  it.  And  it  would,  therefore,  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  equity,  that  we,  the  British  Nation 
should  discharge  any  debt  we  tnay  have  incurred  to  the  colonist,  not 
from  our  own  resources,  but  with  the  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood  of  our 
dark  coloured  fellow  subjects.  Again,  *'  the  obligation  to  indemnify  the 
planter  for  the  liberation  of  those  he  calls  his  slaves,  whatever  that 
claim  may  be,  evidently  does  not,  and  cannot  attach  to  the  alleged 
slaves  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any  one  of  the  parties 
more  clearly  entitled  to  indemnity  than  another,  it  is  the  man  who  has 
been  iniquitously  robbed  of  his  liberty,  and  who,  even  by  the  proposed 
manumission  clause,  whatever  improvement  that  may  be  on  the  former 
system,"  "  has  this  injury  added  to  all  his  other  wrongs,  that  he  is 
thereby  condemned  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  his 
oppressors."     See  Brief  View ;  also  vol.  ii.  No.  27,  p.  72,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

On  these  clear  and  undeniable  principles,  when  Government  thought 
proper  to  institute  an  inquiry,  in  1827,  before  the  Privy  Council,  re- 
specting the  objections  made  by  the  colonists  of  Berbice,  to  an  imperfect 
and  mutilated  version  of  the  Trinidad  manumission  clause,  and  applied 
to  obtain  evidence  in  its  favour,  the  reply  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 
''  We  do  not  deny,  that  the  manumission  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Trinidad  Order,  though  it  falls  far  below  the  Spanish  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  still  an  improvement  of  our  colonial  system.  The  Berbice  clause, 
however,  b  no  improvement  at  all.  But  if  it  were  otherwise ;  if  it  were 
all  that  the  Trinidad  Order  is,  still  we  could  not  undertake  to  plead  for 
it,  or  to  bear  testimony  in  its  favour,  as  if  it  were  consistent  with  jus- 
tice, or  reconcileable  with  the  plain  and  paramount  moral  obligations  of 
this  great  nation.  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  colonies  is  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  a  monstrous  injustice  to 
enact,  and  to  require,  that  the  party  suffering  from  it  should  be  made  to 
indemnify  the  cnminal  for  the  benefits  which  he  alleges  he  is  entitled 
to  derive  from  that  crime,  before  the  victim  of  it  shall  cease  to  suffer : 
in  short,  that  the  suffering  negro  shall  not  only  yield  day  by  day,  to  the 
man  who  holds  him  in  slavery,  his  coerced  and  uncompensated  toil,  but 
shall  be  driven,  as  his  only  and  almost  hopeless  means  of  deliverance 
from  this  cruel  and  abject  state,  to  employ  the  minute  and  scanty  por^ 
tions  of  his  leisure,  his  breathing  moments  of  broken  repose,  to  make  up 
the  price  of  his  liberty  to  the  usurper  of  it.  We  cannot  believe  this 
to  be  just ;  nor  can  we  come  forward  in  support  of  such  a  principle." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  abolitionists  on  that  oc- 
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casion,  and  such  are  the  sentiments  we  have  uniformly  held  and  still 
hold  on  this  subject,  and  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  satisfy  him* 
self,  may  find  expressed  in  different,  but  equally  strong  terms,  in  our 
second  volume,  No.  40,  p.  301. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same  principles  that  soon  after  the 
resolutions  of  1823  had  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament ;  (resolutions 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  private  property  had  been  allowed  to 
maintain  an  undue  degree  of  prominence,  while  the  dangers  of  sudden 
change,  or  even  of  public  discussion  were  erroneously  and  mis- 
chievously magnified  in  the  well  framed  address  of  Mr.  Canning  on  that 
occasion,)  a  scheme  was  laid  before  that  minister,  so  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  yet  so  certainly  and  infallibly  efficacious  in  its  operation, 
while  it  guarded  against  the  alleged  but  unwarranted  dangers  of  sudden 
change,  and  provided  also  for  the  alleged  claims  of  the  colonial  planters, 
that  it  was  hoped  it  would  have  reconciled  every  varying  and  conflicting 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  hnve  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  wishes  at 
that  time  indulged  by  the  nation.  This  scheme  will  be  found  detailed, 
with  all  its  economical  advantages,  and  with  an  answer  to  the  various 
economical  objections  which  even  its  enemies  had  been  able  to  raise  to 
it,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  Report  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
pp.  168 — 187.  Its  sole  object  was  the  immediate  redemption  of  all 
female  slaves,  an  object  which,  it  was  demonstrated,  might  be  effected, 
on  a  most  liberal  scale  of  indemnity,  at  an  annual  cost  which  would  not 
have  amounted  to  one-half  of  what  the  nation  was  then  paying  in 
bounties  and  protecting  duties  to  support  this  cruel  and  unchristian  sys- 
tem, independently  of  all  the  other  enormous  charges  brought  upon  it 
by  the  slave  colonies.  Its  express  and  prominent  object  therefore  was 
not  that  all  slave  children  should  thenceforward  be  free,  though  that  result 
was  necessarily  involved  in  it ;  but  its  infallible  effect  would  obviously 
have  been,  that  no  more  slave  children  could  thenceforward  have  been 
born.  The  mothers  having  been  emancipated,  the  children  born  of 
them  (whether  male  or  female)  must  have  been  born  free  likewise. 

It  is  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Canning  and  to  Lord  Liverpool 
to  say,  that  they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  principle,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  details  of  this  scheme  ;  and,  for  this  fact,  we  are  ready  to 
refer  to  living  witnesses  of  the  very  first  respectability.  It  was  strongly 
objected  to,  however,  by  Earl  Bathurst,  who  was  then  the  Colonial 
Mmister.  The  well  known  events,  the  deaths  and  the  various  other 
changes,  which  followed  this  period  (1825,)  in  rapid  succession,  extin- 
guished for  a  time  the  hopes  which  had  thus  been  raised.  The  same 
acheme,  was  again  submitted  to  Sir  George  Murray,  afVer  his  accession 
to  the  colonial  ofiice,  though  it  is  not  known  with  what  effect ;  and  we 
still  think  that  it  affords  perhaps  the  best  practical  solution  which  has 
yet  been  offered  of  the  difficulties  whicli  still  encumber  this  question. 

That  the  colonial  legislatures,  or  the  colonists,  will  take  one  effectual 
step  to  forward  any  such  scheme ;  or  even  any  single  measure,  however 
in  itself  desirable,  and  however  enforced  by  the  strongest  considerations, 
either  of  religious  obli^tion,  or  of  natural  justice,  or  of  constitutional 
law,  which  shall  tend  directly  and  obviously  to  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
we  do  not  believe.     Experience  has  left  not  one  doubt  remaining  on  this  « 
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point,  already  sufficiently  established  by  those  unerring  general  prin- 
ciplea  which  govern  human  conduct.  Oar  own  pages  furnish  most 
dbandant  tllastratkms  in  proof  of  this  position ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to 
acquire  additional  confirmation,  if  any  were  needed,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  despatches  from  which  we  have  made  such  copious  extracts.  Those 
despatcnet  appear  to  avoid  (whether  designedly  or  not)  any  direct  re- 
faeoot  to  that  part  of  the  parliamentary  pledge,  which  contemplates  the 
^  participation*'  by  the  slaves  *^  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges^ 
wkiek  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects^*' — and 
wiu<^  binds  Parliament  '* to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose^*  this 
asiential,  and  indispensable  and  primary  purpose,  '^  at  the  earliest 
period  compatible,"  with  all  the  great  interests  involved  in  it.  We  are 
rery  far  from  meaning  to  imply,  that  the  framer  of  those  despatches  is 
not  also  anxious  for  as  early  an  accomplishment  as  he  deems  practicable 
of  this  purpose.  But  his  object  in  writing  them  was  conciliation ;  and 
he  probably  well  understood  how  little  that  object  was  likely  to  be 
gained,  if  the  ultimate  end  of  the  measures  proposed  were  held  up  pro- 
minently to  the  view  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  He  may  continue  to 
reason  with  them,  and  to  flatter  them  for  years  to  come,  as  others  have 
done  for  years  past ;  he  may  repeat  the  laudatory  notices,  which,  year 
after  year,  have  been  bestowed  on  every  vain  semblance  of  a  salutary 
approximation  to  the  measures  proposed  by  Government,  which  the 
delusive  enactments  of  the  colonial  legislatures  may  exhibit ;  but,  in 
the  end,  he  will  find  that  nothing  effectual  has  been  done ;  and  that  no- 
thing effectual  will  or  can  be  done  to  extinguish  slavery,  but  by  the 
direct  and  authoritative  interference  of  Parliament  To  this  we  must 
come  at  last ;  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  it  the  better  for  all  parties. 

There  are  still  two  points  in  these  letters,  to  which  we  would  advert. 

The  first  is  Sir  George's  urgent  recommendation  to  admit  the  slaves 
to  the  full,  free,  and  unfettered  right  of  giving  evidence  in  all  cases, 
dvil  and  criminal,  and  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  accompanied  by  au 
intimation,  that  if  not  carried  into  effect  by  the  colonists,  it  will  be  effec- 
tually done  by  Parliament.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  luminous 
than  Sir  George's  views  and  reasonings  on  this  subject ;  nor  more  satis- 
factory than  the  line  he  proposes  to  take. 

The  other  is  the  recommendation  that  *^  the  Sunday  shall  be  a  day 
wholly  clear,  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  slaves.*'  But  this  object,  it  is  obvious,  is  unattainable,  unless,  out 
of  the  other  six  days,  the  law  shall  expressly  allot,  to  the  slave,  time 
equivalent  to  the  Sunday  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abstract  from  all 
necessity  of  labour ; — shall  give  him,  that  is  to  say,  another  day  in  the 
week,  in  lien  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  the  time  now  allowed  him. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  fulfil  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Canning,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Government,  both  to  Paruament  and  the  public  on 
this  sdb|iect. 

Bat  we  would  here  suggest,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  even  for  a  qualified 
compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  chartered  colonies,  with  such  a  recom- 
mendatton,  while  so  defective  an  example  has  been  set  them  in  the  colo- 
aifes  Milqect  to  the  direct  legislation  of  the  crown.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  case  of  Trinidad,  the  model  cok>ny,  as  it  will  be  found  exhibited 
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in  our  second  Tolume,  No.  30,  p.  124 — 133.  They  will  there  find  that. 
On  the  subject  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  time  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
also  on  the  admissibility  of  slave  evidence,  the  legistation  of  Trinidad 
is  in  a  miserably  defective  state,  falling  even  below  that  of  one  or  two 
chartered  colonies.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  tone  and 
tenor  of  the  present  despatches  ?  We  heartily  hope,  that  the  weight  of 
a  correct  example  in  the  legislation  of  the  crown  will  now  be  added  to 
the  precept. 

But  we  would  exemplify  in  another  remarkable  instance,  that  of  Ber- 
bice,  the  painful  deviation  from  its  own  principles  which  occurs  in  the 
legislation  of  the  crown.  The  instruction  of  Sir  George  Murray,  to  the 
chartered  colonies,  is  that  ''  the  Sunday  should  be  wholly  clear  from 
the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities  of  the  slave. '^  But, 
what  b  the  example  held  out  in  Berbice,  where  the  Crown  alone  legis- 
lates; and  where  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  enactment  of  any  reform, 
bat  a  clear  and  distinct  order  of  the  Secretary  of  state  I 

In  Berbice,  the  slaves  cannot,  on  Sunday,  quit  the  plantation  to 
which  they  belong,  without  a  written  licence,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  shut  out  from  public  worship  and  instruction  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
the  master  or  manager. 

In  Berbice,  masters  are  expressly  permitted,  by  law,  to  occupy  the 
morning  hours  of  Sunday  in  distnbuting  to  the  slaves  their  weekly 
allowances.  The  two  or  three  best  hours  of  the  day  are  thus  most  un- 
justly taken  from  the  slave  and  given  to  the  master,  while  the  day  itself 
is  desecrated  by  this  secular  and  also  fatiguing  employment. 

In  Berbice,  Sunday  markets,  which  ought  not  to  exist  in  any  colony, 
are  prolonged,  by  law,  till  eleven  o'clock,  thus  occupying  nearly  half 
of  each  Sunday. 

In  Berbice,  not  a  single  day  is,  by  law,  allowed  to  the  slave  during 
the  week,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  whether  for  marketing,  or  for  his 
garden,  or  for  his  grounds,  or  for  repairing  his  cabin,  or  for  obtaining 
and  conveying  home,  from  the  plantain  walk  to  his  house,  his  bulky 
allowance  for  the  week  of  plantains  for  himself  and  family.  All  these 
operations  must  be  crowded  into  the  Sabbath,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of 
other  domestic  matters  necessary  to  be  attended  to ;  for  the  law,  the 
new  law,  the  model  law,  does  not  give  him  one  hour  except  Sunday  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  chartered  colonies  will  be  induced 
to  comply  with  the  recommendations  made  to  them  on  this  subject, 
while  such  is  the  example  of  legislation  set  by  the  Crown  itself?  Why 
have  the  slaves  of  Berbice  no  Sunday  clear  from  all  such  demands  of 
their  masters,  and  all  such  necessities  of  their  own ;  and  why  is  not 
other  time  given  them  for  such  purposes? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  we  take  so  much  pains  in  exposing  these 
minor  evils  of  the  colonial  system,  and  do  not  attack  rather  the  system 
in  the  gross  ;-^why,  when  we  have  to  complain  that  the  whole  of  the 
slave's  time  is  unjustly  taken  from  him,  we  should  make  so  much  ado 
about  restoring  to  him  a  mere  fragment  of  it  ?  We  reply,  that  we  admit 
the  injustice  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  right  the  slave  has  to  the 
whole  of  his  time ;   and  if  we  could  destroy  that  system,  root  and 
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brancby  or  restore  to  the  slave  the  whole  of  that  time  of  which  he  is  ini-' 
quitously  deprived ;  or  if  we  could  prevail  with  those  who  have  the 
power  (die  Parliameat  and  Government  of  this  country,)  to  perform 
this .  righteous  work,  we  should  most  cordially  rejoice  to  see  it  done. 
But  until  it  is  done,  we  do  not  think  we  err,  either  as  moralists  or  as 
Christians,  in  labouring  to  lessen  the  actual  amount  of  suffering  endured 
by  the  slave ;  and  especially  in  labouring  to  promote,  as  far  as  our  re- 
presentations can  serve  that  end,  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  pledge  to 
that  efiect  may  have  been  given  by  the  Government.  We  heartily  wisb 
that  the  negro  had  all  his  time  to  himself;  but  until  he  has,  we  shall 
itill  most  anxiously  desire  and  strive  that  he  may  not  be  deprived  ot 
that  portion  of  it.to  which  the  pledge  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  the  case,  has  given  him  a  claim.  We  would  gladly  strike  off 
every  link  of  the  chain  which  binds  him  to  the  earth ;  but  if  we  cannot 
do  this,  we  would,  at  least,  not  decline  any  opportunity  of  lightening 
its  pressure. — Keeping  in  constant  view  these  general  principles,  we 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  information  which  has  now 
been  communicatea  to  Parliament. 

I. — Antigua,  p.  40 — 47. 

Sir  George  Murray  states  it  to  be  his  **  painful  duty  to  express  to 
Sir  Patrick  Ross,"  the  Governor,  "  the  regret  which  has  been  felt  by 
His  Majesty  at  the  extreme  backwardness  shewn  by  the  islands  of 
Antigua  and  Montserrat,  in  the  adoption  of  those  measures  for  the  ame-' 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  which  have  been  at 
difierent  times  suggested  to  them,  under  the  pressing  recommendation 
of  the  Crown,  supported  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  enforced  by  the  general  expression  of  the  public  opinion 
in  the  mother  country."  In  point  of  fact  they  have  not,  since  May, 
1823,  adopted  a  single  shred  or  patch  of  an  ameliorating  provision. 
Their  statute  book  still  bristles  with  its  ancient  horrors,  and,  instead 
of  even  pretending  to  amend  it,  they  seem  to  have  done  little,  during  the 
last  six  years,  but  rail  at  abolitionists  and  free  negroes ;  praise  their  own 
humanity;  and  listen  to  flattering  compliments  from  the  Governor;  occa- 
sionally varying  the  scene  by  vehement  quarrels  among  themselves, 
and  by  furiously  abusing  and  persecuting  a  poor  Quaker.* 

And  yet,  in  tne  face  of  all  this,  we  have  their  Governor  gravely  telling 
the  Secretary  of  slate,  in  a  letter  dated  the  Srd  of  June  1828, ''  1  may 
be  permittee],  in  justice  to  the  island,  to  observe,  that  its  existing  code 
of  laws  are  considered  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  enactments  iu 


*  This  worthy  man  was  employed  by  some  benevolent  persons  in  this  coun- 
try to  distribate  little  donations  of  money  to  any  poor  slaves,  or  others,  whom 
be  might  think  to  need  such  relief.  For  this  heinous  offence  he  was  cited  before 
the  Assembly,  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and,  because  he  refused  to  de- 
liver up  to  them  his  private  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  England,  he  has 
beeB  thrown,  as  gnilty  of  a  contempt,  into  a  loathsome  gaol, where  he  has  already 
lain  for  many  months,  and  where  lie  may  probably  coulinue  for  many  more,  if 
death  do  not  relieve  him.  Can  Antigua  be  a  British  colony  ?  Has  the  King  no 
power  to  interfere  in  so  atrocious  a  case  of  oppression  ?  The  Assembly  actually 
ooBtiAnes,  by  merely  adjourning  instead  of  proroguing  its  sessions,  to  keep  this 
ia  gaol  without  any  opportunity  of  release.^ 
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favour  of  the  ftlave  population  thUn  that  of  any  other  legislative  colony, 
with  the  exception  of  St  Christophers."  Can  Sir  Patrick  Ross  have 
read  the  code  which  he  thus  rashly  eulogizes?  We  cannot  believe  it. 
He  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  artful  informant.  But  he 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  himself  to  have  been  so  imposed  upon. 
He  ought  to  have  ascertained  for  himself  the  real  contents  of  that  cruel 
code  before  he  undertook  its  defence. 

Again,  he  tells  Sir  George  Murray,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  27th,  1828, 
that  "  the  statute  books  of  Antigua  have  long  contained  many  humane 
and  liberal  enactments  in  favour  of  her  slave  population."  Those  sta* 
tutes  are  now  before  us,  and  we  cannot  repress  the  astonishment  we 
feel,  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  their  enactments,  that  such  a  judgment 
riiould  have  been  formed  of  them  by  Sir  Patrick  Ross. 

II. — Bahamas,  p.  10 — 15. 

In  our  2nd  .  volume.  No.  28,  p.  80 — 87,  we  have  reviewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bahama  legislature,  and  pronounced  them  to  be 
*'  mere  unmeaning  verbiage ;  enactments  which  enact  nothin? :  appa*- 
rent  concessions  which  are  drawn  back  by  thp  multiplicity  and  largeness 
of  the  exceptions;  and  pretended  reforms  which  leave  every  evil  of 
slavery  untouched."  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  Huskisson  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  that  colony,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  amplification,  certainly  a  most  able  one,  of  this  brief  descrip* 
tion  of  what  its  legislature  had  done.  The  only  thing  it  has  since  done 
has  been  to  pass  an  act  for  "  fixing  the  mode  of  trying  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  freedom  of  negroes,''  and  a  second  act  to  amend  this  act ; 
both  of  which  have  been  very  properly  disallowed  by  the  King.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  colony  that  was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  recently  en- 
acted by  the  there  highly-respected  Henry  and  Helen  Moss.  In  dis- 
allowing those  acts.  Sir  G.  Murray  observes,  that  they  impose  restraints 
on  persons  asserting  a  title  to  freedom,  for  which  no  good  cause  can  be 
suggested.  In  such  cases,  instead  of  restraint,  there  is  a  peculiar  call 
for  indulgence  to  suitors.  But  these  acts  subject  them  to  many  diffi- 
culties. They  must  first  obtain  permission  of  the  court  to  sue ;  thev 
must  then  sue  by  a  guardian ;  they  must  then  be  kept  in  custody  pend- 
ing the  process ;  and,  at  last,  they  can  only  obtain  nominal  damag^. 
''  A  suitor  so  fettered,**  as  Sir  George  Murray  well  observes,  '*  is  but 
too  likelv  to  conduct  his  cause  amiss."  We  have  here  a  beautiful  spe* 
cimen  of  colonial  legislation ! 

III. — Barbadoes,  pp.  16 — 18. 

The  state  of  the  slave  code  of  Barbadoes  may  be  collected  from  our 
2od  voL  No.  28,  pp.  87—91,  and  No.  43,  pp.  345—360. 

In  reply  to  Sir  George  Murray's  circular,  the  Barbadian  legislators 
plainly  tell  their  governor  that  they  have  already  gone  the  utmost 
length  that  prudence  will  allow  in  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  ministers.  This  is  at  least  plain  dealing.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  look  back  to  the  pages  just  referred  to,  in  order  to  see  to  what  this 
boasted  perfection  or  Barbadian  refonn  amounts. 
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IV. — Berbicb^  pp.  80 — 84. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  state  of  the  slave  law  in  this  colony 
te  respects  Sunday.  Some  of  its  other  defects  may  be  seen  by  turning 
to  oar  2nd  Vol.,  No.  28,  pp.  92  and  93.  But  if  the  state  of  the  law  be 
bad,  its  administration  is  infinitely  worse.  In  proof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  our  1st  Vol.,  No.  5  and  No.  16;  and  to  our  2nd  Vol., 
No.  43,  pp.  359 — 367.  And  yet  this  colony  is  directly  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  execution  of  its  laws  is  in  the  hands 
of  functionaries  appointed  by  the  Crown.  How  is  this  to  be  saUsfkc- 
torily  accounted  for  ? 

We  see,  by  the  papers  before  us,  that  means  have  been  taken  to  fact- 
Utate  the  recovery  of  small  debts  owing  to  slaves,  by  passing  an  act  for 
that  purpose ;  but  the  act  has  not  yet  been  produced.  Confinement  in 
the  stocks  is  also  forbidden,  and  simple  confinement  alone  permitted,  in 
the  case  of  slaves  sentenced  to  be] flogged  by  their  masters,  between  the 
period  of  sentence  and  that  of  punishment.  ^ 

V. — Bermuda,  pp.  85 — ^92. 

The  first  effort  of  Bermudian  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
that  has  been  made  for  many  years,  is  contained  in  an  act  which  bears 
the  date  of  July  30,  1827.  The  laws  which  previously  existed  were  of 
the  most  oppressive  and  sanguinary  description.  (See  second  Report 
of  the  Anti'slavery  Society,  Appendix,  pp.  144 — 146.)  That  which  ig 
now  presented  to  us  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  legislators  of  Ber- 
muda had  been  little  accustomed  to  the  idea  either  of  justice  or  mercy 
in  their  dealings  either  with  slaves  or  with  free  persons  of  colour.  Even 
the  free  people  of  colour,  instead  of  being  raised  to  their  proper  level, 
are  pressed  down,  by  this  handful  of  proud  and  petty  islanders,  to  the 
legal  abjectoess  and  debasement,  and  the  utter  destitution  of  civil  rights 
of  the  slave  population.  It  is  altogether  a  harsh  and  cruel  code. 
What  judgment  the  Government  may  have  formed  of  it  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  we  conclude  it  must  have  been  disallowed.  Its- 
provisions  are  marked  throughout  by  an  utter  disregard  of  every  prin^ 
ciple  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  especially  in  the 
recent  despatches  of  Sir  George  Murray. 

VI. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Of  this  colony  not  one  word  is  said  in  these  papers.  The  state  of 
its  slave  code  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  28,  p.  94. 
A  great  and  salutary  change  pas  since  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  free  classes  of  African  descent  inhabiting  this  colony.  See  No.  50^ 
p.  30. 

VII. — Demerara. 

Of  Deneraia  also  nothing  is  said  in  these  papers.  Its  slave  laws  may 
be  classed  nearly  with  those  of  Berbice ;  and  being  subject  to  tlie  di- 
rect iegislfttioii  of  the  Ciown,  their  defects  are  of  course  removable  at 
the  pleaavre  of  the  Crown.    We  will  therefore  only  again  remark,  that 
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while  the  laws  of  Demerara  and  Berbice  remain  in  their  present  imper* 
feet  state — imperfect  even  as  compared  with  the  pledges  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Government — much  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
chartered  colonies.  The  reader  may  further  consult,  with  respect  to 
Demerara,  our  1st  Vol.,  No.  11,  pp.  145 — 151;  and  our  2nd  Vol., 
No.  27,  p.  26 ;  No.  29,  p.  99 ;  and  No.  43,  pp.  355—359. 

VIIL— Dominica,  pp.  20 — ^22. 

[  A  pretty  clear  view  of  the  Dominica  slave  code  may  be  obtained  by 
referring  to  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  29,  pp.  98^—102,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  the  defects  of  its  act  of  January,  1826.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strong  representations  of  those  defects  made  by  Earl  Bathurst,  in  his 
despatch  of  April  3,  1827,  and  the  anxious  desire  he  there  expressed 
that  the  act  might  be  reviewed  and  amended,  no  step  whatever  appears 
to  have  been  since  taken  by  the  Dominica  legislature. 

In  reply  to  Sir  George  Murray *s  circular  despatches  of  the  3rd  and 
15th  of  September,  1828,  General  Nicolay,  the  governor,  observes, 
*^  On  one  subject  of  very  great  importance,  that  of  extending  religious 
instruction,  your  wishes  have  been  anticipated  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  I  lately  transmitted  to  you,  establishing  a  rector  for  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Andrew  s.  A  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  children 
of  all  classes  is  also  in  fair  progress." 

Now  the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Murray  went  to  this — ^to  impress  upon 
Governor  Nicolay  that  it  was  **  necessary**  that  "  the  important  object" 
of  **  religious  instruction"  *'  should  not  be  intrusted  solely  to  indivi- 
duals, but  that  provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it  by  law.**  The 
"tvishes  of  Sir  George  Murray,  however,  says  the  governor,  on  the  im- 
portant point  of  religious  instruction,  have  been  anticipated.  But  this 
anticipation  proves  to  be,  not  an  act  of  the  legislature  establishing  and 
enforcing  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  by  law,  but  an  act  for 
establishing  a  rector  for  St  Andrew's.  Is  it  possible  that  the  governor 
can  deem  this  to  be  a  fulfilment  by  anticipation  of  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment? If  so,  he  is  certainly  not  qualified  to  be  the  interpreter  of  those 
wishes  to  the  colonists.  Sir  George  Murray  expressly  delegates  to  the 
governor  the  task  of  explaining  to  the  colonists,  and  urging  upon  them, 
by  suitable  arguments,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Now  let  us  only  conceive  a  dialogue  to  take  place  between  him 
and  a  party  of  colonial  legislators.  "  How,'^  they  say,  **  are  we  to  ful- 
fil the  recommendations  of  Sir  George  Murray  as  to  making  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  by  law?"  <<  O,  you  need  give 
yourself  no  farther  trouble  on  that  point.  The  thing  is  done.  You 
passed  an  act  last  year  which  anticipates  those  recommendations ;  that,  I 
mean,  which  appoints  a  rector  for  St.  Andrew's.  Besides,  a  free  school 
is  in  fair  progress."  All  this  would  appear  only  extremely  ridiculous 
were  it  not  that  it  was  also  so  supremely  mischievous — so  fatal  to  all 
hope  of  colonial  improvement  through  such  media.  As  for  the  free 
sehool. spoken  of  by  the  governor,  and  said  to  be  in  fair  progress  on  the 
drd  of  November,  1 828,  we  can  shew  him  that  it  was  equally  so  in  June, 
1823.     Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  kind  of  legerdemain,  the 
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practised  by  colonial  authorities^  on  subjects  like  these,  hat 
only  to  turn  to  the  first  series  of  papers  on  Colonial  Amelioration,  laid 
by  his  Majest^r's  command  before  parliament,  in  1824.  There,  at  p.  28 
to  p.  34,  he  will  find  given  at  length  the  first  act  of  this  farce  of  a  free 
school,  which  is  still  exhibiting,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  even  in  1828. 
It  was  originally  played  off  in  1823,  to  meet  the  first  circular  of  Lord 
Bathurst  on  Colonial  Reform ;  and  it  served  its  purpose.  For  a  time 
our  ears  were  dinned  with  the  zeal  exhibited  by  Dominica  in  the  work 
of  relieious  instruction,  and  we  were  reproached  with  our  distrust  of 
men  who  had,  by  their  exertions,  even  anticipated  our  wishes.  The  free 
school,  however,  so  ostentatiously  projected  in  June,  1823,  and  then  so 
boldly  sketched,  having  already  its  master  nominated,  with  a  salary  of 
£150.,  is  as  yet  only  in  its  embryo  state.  In  1827  it  appears  from  the 
Conversion  Society's  Report  fdr  that  year,  that  a  schoolmaster  bad  been 
Tery  recently  appointed  (p.  126),  and  it  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangements  already  in  great  forwardness  *'  have  been  carried  into 
efiect"  But  no  such  thing; — for  now  at  length,  at  the  close  of  1828, 
comes  the  governor,  and  tells  us  that  this  school,  so  vaunted  of  in  1823, 
and  the  subject  of  hope  in  1827,  was  only  then  "  in  fair  progress^** 
that  is  to  say,  was  still  a  subject  of  preparation  and  arrangement,  and 
not  of  operation  and  efficiency.  How  is  it  that  public  men  can  be  so 
duped  as  to  lend  themselves  to  such  palpable  delusions? 

IX.  Grenada,  p.  23—39. 

For  a  brief  notice  of  the  past  legislative  proceedings  of  this  colonyi 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  1st  volume.  No. 
11,  p.  155—162,  and  to  our  2nd  volume,  No.  29,  p.  102.  We  had 
heard  much  of  the  great  advances  since  made  by  the  Grenada  iegisla-* 
ture  in  the  work  of  Reforrn,  and  we  therefore  opened  the  present  volume 
with  an  eager  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  these  rumours  were  realized 
by  the  enactments  on  the  subject.     We  proceed  to  examine  them. 

1.  The  first  is  an  act  to  prevent  the  holding  of  markets  on  Sunday, 
and  appointing  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  to  be  public  market  days. 
This  act,  dated  the  24th  of  November  1828,  was  to  take  effect  on  the  ist 
of  January  1829,  and  from  that  day  forward,  as  its  title  indicates,  it 
certainly  does  prohibit  the  holding  of  markets  on  the  Sundays,  and  also 
appoints  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  as  public  market  days.  But  it  con- 
tains no  provision  whatever  by  which  the  act  is  to  be  made  to  contribute, 
in  the  very  slightest  degree,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  They  can  no  longer,  it  is  true,  attend  Sunday  markets.  But 
no  legal  provision  whatever  is  made  for  their  being  permitted  to  attend 
on  any  other  day.  Neither  Thursday  nor  Saturday  is  given  to  them  by 
this  or  any  other  law.  Nor  are  they,  by  this  or  any  other  law,  protected, 
on  either  of  these  days,  from  arrests  for  their  master's  debts,  which,  in  & 
vast  majority  of  instances,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
travelliiig  to  the  market  place  on  any  day  but  Sunday.  To  the  slave, 
dierefore,  without  some  law  which  shall  appropriate  Thursday  or 
Saturday  to  his  use,  and  which  shall  protect  him  from  arrest  for  the 
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debts  of  his  master  oa  that  day,  the  pretended  boon  is  a  positive  injury, 
and  not  a  benefit.  Is  it  possible  then  to  conceive  a  more  solemn  mockery 
of  the  high  functions  of  legblation  than  this  act  exhibits  ?  It  is  framed 
with  all  the  technical  verbiage  of  such  instruments.  It  passes  the 
Assembly  and  the  Ck>uncil  after  being  read  three  times  in  each ;  it 
then  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Governor^  the  representative  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  is. then  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  state  as  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  general  desire  which  animates  all  ranks  in  Grenada  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  mother  country,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slave  population.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  has  not, 
nor  can  it  have,  any  operation  whatever,  as  respects  the  slave  popula- 
tion, but  one  of  injury  and  not  of  benefit  What  an  exemplification  of 
the  genius  of  colonial  legislation,  on  matters  connected  with  slavery, 
does  not  this  boasted  act  idFord ! 

•  2.  The  next  is  an  act  **  for  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  slaves 
in  all  cases  without  restricdon."  And  we  hail  it  with  unfeigned  satis- 
faction as  the  first  instance  we  recollect  to  have  met  with,  among  the 
professedly  ameliorating  provisions  of  colonial  slave  codes,  which 
inarches  straitly  and  fairly  to  its  object.  It  is  plain,  intelligible,  and 
practical.  The  enacting  clause  is  to  the  followmg  effect : — *'  And  be 
\t  enaQted,  that  in  all  trials  and  examinations  whatsoever,  whether  in 
civil  or  criminal  cases^  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  examine,  as  a  wit- 
ness on  oath,  any  slave  within  the  island  of  Grenada  and  its  dependencies, 
in  any  court,  and  before  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  grand  jury  or 
petit  jury,  or  other  tribunal  or  authority  whatever  having  cognizance  of 
such  cases,  in  the  same  manner,  in  every  respect,  as  free  persons  are  by 
law  admitted  and  received  as  witnesses  by  and  before  any  such  courts, 
judges,  justices,  jurors,  or  other  tribunals  aforesaid,  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever  arising  from  their  being  slaves ;  any  law,  usage,  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.*'  Even  to  the  provisoes, 
which  guard  this  sweeping  enactment,  we  have  no  objection  to  make, 
except  that  we  see  not  why  they  should  be  confined  to  the  case  of  trials 
and  convictions  on  slave  evidence,  and  not  extended  to  all  trials  and 
convictions ;  namely,  that  on  all  capital  convictions  the  sentence  should 
be  laid  before  the  Governor,  and  receive  his  approval  before  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  that  on  every  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  a  hst  of  the  witnesses 
should  be  furnished  to  the  accused  four  days  before  the  bill  of  indict- 
Bsent  against  him  is  presented  to  the  g^nd  jury. 

Here  then  we  have  at  last  met  with  a  legislative  enactment,  proceed- 
ing from  a  Colonial  Assembly,  which  we  can  approve  ex  ajiimo,  with 
scarcely  a  single  reservation.  We  cordially  rejoice  in  it  as  the  first 
efiectual  step,  in  any  one  of  our  chartered  colonies,  towards  a  reform 
of  die  slave  code. 

3.  The  third  act  will  probably  divide  the  sentiments  of  many  of  our 
friends.  It  is  an  act  for  granting  a  salary  of  £500  currency  a  year,  or 
about  £225  sterling,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  Anthony 
O'Hannan,  as  Rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Grenada;  who 
shall  be  bound,  in  consideration  of  this  salary,  to  take,  from  no  Roman 
Catholic  slaves  withia  this  government,  any  fee  or  remuneration  what-- 
soever  for  any  baptismal,  marriage,  or  burial  rites,  or  for  any  other 
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ncrmmoit  or  thing  administered  m  his  spiritual  capacity  to  such  slaves ; 
the  said  Anthony  0*Hannan  being  bound  not  to  refuse,  on  account  of 
the  non-payment  of  any  such  fee,  to  perform  all  sacramental  and  other 
rites  for  the  slaves. 

4.  The  fourth  act  respects  the  free  people  of  colour.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  June  1 823,  (see  vol.  ii.  No.  27,  p.  51 ,)  the  Assembly  of  Grenada 
admitted^  and  recorded  the  admission,  that  the  enfranchised  black  and 
coloured  population  of  that  island,  which  exceeded  the  white  popula- 
tbn  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  (the  respective  numbers  m  1825 
were  3486  and  883,)  possessed  no  small  proportion  of  the  property  in 
the  colony,  two-thirds  of  the  chief  town  actually  belonging  to  them ; 
and  that  they  were  a  respectable  well  behaved  class  of  the  community, 
and  fairly  entitled  to  the  elective  and  certain  other  franchises  which  they 
then  claimed.  It  was  not  however  until  the  month  of  November  1828, 
that  any  effect  was  given  to  these  admissions.  An  act  was  then  passed 
relieving  a  part  of  them  from  one  of  the  many  disabilities  of  which  they 
complained.  The  act  provides  that  thenceforward  "  all  the  freeborn," 
not  enfranchised  but  freebom  "  coloured/'  not  black  also  but  coloured  only 
— that  **  all  the  freebom  coloured  male  British  subjects  within  these 
islands,  being  freeholders,  merchants,  traders,  managers,  or  chief  owners 
of  plantations,  or  lessees  of  estates,  shall  be  liable  to  serve  as  petty 
jurors  in  criminal  cases,  and  as  jurors  in  all  causes  between  party  and 
party  in  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  and  coroner's  inquests,"  and 
are  to  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  other  jurors.  Now  small 
and  fractional  as  is  this  concession,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
course  pursued  by  Government  in  the  crown  colonies,  (see  No.  49,  p. 
16,  and  No.  50,  pp.  30  and  31,)  yet  we  hail  it  as  a  first  step,  however 
tardy  in  the  march  of  liberality,  with  respect  to  the  coloured  free. 

These  four  enactments  are  followed  by  two  reports  on  the  progress  of 
religious  instruction  in  Grenada,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Barker,  Rector  of 
St.  George's,  and  Rural  Dean  of  the  island,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hannan, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Rector.  Mr.  0*Hannan's  duties  seem  to  be  of  the 
most  laborious  kind.  His  flock  comprises  four-fifths  of  the  slaves,  about 
20,000,  and  two-thirds  of  the  free  black  and  coloured.  He  preaches 
both  in  French  and  English  to  large  congregations  of  1500  to  2000 
slaves,  and  catechises  besides ;  and  he  has  instituted  both  Sunday  and 
other  schools  in  St.  George's,  at  which  147  slaves  of  both  sexes  attend. 
The  Report  of  Mr.  Barker  is  less  favourable,  three  of  the  five  parishes 
being  without  a  catechist,  and  the  education  given  to  the  slaves  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  a  Sunday  school  held  for  an  hour  or  two  for 
ninety-six  children  in  St.  George's,  and  another  similar  school  in  St. 
David's,  it  is  not  said  by  how  many  attended.  Mr.  Barker  complains 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  efficient  instruction  of  the  slaves, 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
general  use  of  the  French  language.  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Barker 
mentioned  in  our  2nd  volume.  No.  47,  p.  446,  &c.,  as  having  denounced, 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1827,  **  the  general  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  its  perversion  to  secular  employments,"  as  the  grand 
sources  "of  ignorance,  vice,  and  mental  degradation" — adding,  that 
^  until  we  amend  this  evil  all  attempts  to  promote  Christian  knowledge 
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wiU  be  vain  and  fruitless."     To  this  evil,  however,  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
O'Hannan  makes  any  allusion  in  the  official  reports  before  us. 

X. — Honduras. 
From  this  colony  there  is  no  return. 

XL — Jamaica,  p.  5 — 10 

To  the  circular  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1826,  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  added  a  sentence  to  express  the  opinion  of 
Sir  George  Murray,  that  although  some  objectionable  clauses  in  the  act 
of  1826  had  induced  His  Majesty  to  disallow  it,  yet  the  principle  of 
amelioration  pervaded  that  act  to  such  a  degree,  as  raised  the  gratifying 
expectation,  that  the  measures  urged  upon  the  legislature,  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would  ere  long  be  adopted.  Sir  George, 
we  fear,  has  greatly  overrated  the  desire  of  reform,  m  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica ;  as  Mr.  Huskisson  appears  to  us,  to  have  overrated  the  amount 
of  improvements  in  the  act  of  1826,  as  compared  with  that  of  1816, 
and  which  really  is  very  trivial.  The  result  of  the  urgent  intreaties  of 
the  Government,  is  thus  given  by  Sir  John  Keane,  in  a  despatch  of  the 
11th  of  Dec.  1828  :  "  The  slave  law  of  1826,  after  a  violent  and  con- 
tinued opposition,  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  precisely  in  the  same 
words  as  the  old  law,  with  the  difference  of  dates.  The  Council 
amended  the  bill,*'  but  **  the  House  have  refused  to  adopt  any  amend- 
ment." "  I  need  not  add,  that  I  shall  refuse  my  assent  to  it,  expressing 
in  strong  terms,  my  concern  that  the  two  leading  objects  which  I  had 
submitted  to  them,  by  the  direction  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  had 
completely  failed." 

Xn. — Mauritius,  p.  93 — 101, 

In  a  preceding  number.  No.  42,  p.  335,  and  336,  vol.  ii.  we  brought 
before  our  readers  three  documents,  on  which  we  commented,  one  an 
Ordinance  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  of  the  13th  Dec.  1826,  for  regulating  the 
imposition  of  chains  by  the  master,  not  only  on  male  but  on  female 
slaves,  and  on  slave  children  also ;  another,  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Commissaries  of  Districts,  recommending  a  cessation  of  Sunday  labour, 
a  more  moderate  use  of  the  whip,  the  abstaining  from  female  flogging, 
and  some  other  matters  ;  the  third  a  law  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  of  27th  of 
Jan.  1827,  regulating  the  manumission  of  Slaves,  being  a  great  improve- 
ment on  a  former  law  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  of  the  30th  of  Dec.  1814. 
By  reading  the  above  two  pages  of  No.  42,  the  reader  will  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  subject  matter  of  these  documents. 

In  apparent  contradiction,  both  to  the  ordinance  respecting  chains, 
and  the  circular  to  the  Commissaries,  Sir  Lowry  Cole  says  he  is  much 
gratified  in  assuring  the  Secretary  of  state,  both  from  the  information  he 
has  received  and  his  own  obsenation,  that  the  treatment  of  the  slave 
population  has  materially  improved,  and  that  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
seem  quite  disposed  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  Government  on  this  subject." 

The  general  reasoning  which  follows,  is  in  the  best,  and  most  ap- 
proved style  of  colonial  logic.     '*  It  has  seemed  to  me,"  he  says,  **  de- 


lirabley  as  well  on  accovnt  of  the  slave,  as  the  master,  that  the  improye* 
menti  in  the  situation  of  the  former,  should  rather  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  free-will  of  the  master,  than  from  any  compulsive  measure.'* 
(Hoice  his  preference  of  persuasive  circulars  to  laws !)  ''  For  thus,"  he 
adds,  **  not  only  are  the  mhabitants  gratified  in  their  feelings,  and  gra* 
dually  brought  into  the  views  and  measures  of  Government,  but  the 
alarm  and  apprehension  which  the  promulgation  of  legal  enactments 
would  have  created  in  their  minds,  would  be  avoided."  (And  what 
<tfender  would  not  prefer  his  own  choice,  to  a  compulsory  law  ?)  And 
then  he  dreams,  that  being  thus  prepared,  when  the  laws  shall  at  leng^ 
be  pablished  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  they  will  all  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  **  premature  and  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
inhabitants." — Notwithstanding  his  tirade  against  female  flogging,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Commissaries,  Sir  L.  Cole  whispers  into  the  ear  of  the  Se« 
cretary  of  state,  that  '*  in  many  instances,  the  conduct  of  the  women 
•laves  is,  in  every  respect,  fully  as  bad  as  that  of  the  worst  of  the  male 
slaves;"  and  therefore,  *'  though  I  admit  that  the  abolishing  of  corporeal 
punishment  in  the  case  of  female  slaves  is  highly  desirable,"  yet,  *^  Icon^ 
ceive  that  bad  consequences  might  result  from  its  immediate  prohibi' 
tion**     Such  are  the  minds  employed  to  govern  our  colonies ! ! 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  state,  dated 
8th  of  May  1829,  on  the  subject  of  the  wretched  ordinance  about 
chains,  &c.  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  "It  would  have  been  made," 
he  says,  '*  the  subject  of  much  earlier  communication,  but  for  an  im* 
pression  that  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  recent  ordinance  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  slaves."  He  has  learnt,  however,  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  that  this  ordinance  is  still  law  in  the  Island, 
and  that  *'  the  practice  of  chains,  which  it  professes  to  regulate,  still 
prevails  there."  "  It  is  not  without  much  surprise  and  concern,"  he 
adds,  *'  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  observed  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance.  The  use  of  chains,  as  an  ordinary  instrument  of 
domestic  punishment,  in  a  tropical  climate,  must  be  deprecated  on 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  sound  policy.  In  the  West  India 
Islands,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  recent  discussions  re- 
specting slavery,  the  use  of  chains  for  this  purpose  had  been  very  gene- 
rally, if  not  universally,  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.*  But  this 
enactment  not  merely  tolerates  them,  but  subjects  even  women  and 
children  of  the  most  tender  years  to  the  same  description  of  punish- 
ment. It  even  permits  the  use  of  what  are  termed,  branches,  attached 
to  the  collars  borne  on  the  neck  of  the  sufferer.  It  assigns  no  limit  to 
the  duration  of  this  species  of  punishment ;  and  when  the  sanction  of 
the  Civil  Commissary  can  be  obtained,  imposes  no  limit  even  on  the 
weight  of  the  chain.     It  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  suggested,  that  the 


*  This,  we  fear,  is  incorrect.  In  seTeral  islands  there  is  no  probibition  of 
chains  that  we  can  discover,  e.g.  Antigna,  Tortola,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  Grenada, 
Tobago,  &c.  &c.  In  some  their  nse  is  partially  restricted.  See  Bahamas  Act  of 
ISM,  sec.  20  ;  Barbadoes  Act  of  Oct.  1826,  sec.  47  ;  Dominica  Act  of  1826,  sec. 
M;  Jamaica  Act  of  1816,  sec.  29,  &c. ;  and  St.  Kitt's  Act  of  1798,  sec.  18. 
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instruments  the  owners  are  permitted  to  employ  are  formidable  only  in 
name.  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  thought  it  their  duty  to  trans- 
mit to  this  department  specimens  of  the  various  chains  and  collars, 
with  or  without  spokes,  which  are  used  at  Mauritius  in  the  punishment 
of  slaves,  and  they  appear  to  be  nothing  less  than  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. I  deeply  regret  that  your  predecessor  did  not  at  once  adopt  the 
measure  of  abolishing  and  prohibiting  them  altogether." — *'  You  will, 
therefore,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  after  the  receipt  of  this  despatch, 
propose  to  the  Council  a  law  for  the  total  and  immediate  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  chains,  collars,  fetters,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  punishment  of  slaves, 
either  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  Civil  Commissary.  The  use 
of  chains  and  similar  instruments  of  punishment  cannot  be  permitted  at 
all,  except  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  persons  committed 
for  trial  on  heinous  charges.  And  even  in  this  case  Uie  practice  should 
be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted 
to  the  gaoler.  The  protector  of  slaves  should  be  specially  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  law. 

*'  It  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  streets  of  Port  Louis,  the  slaves  em- 
ployed as  scavengers,  are  yoked  together  to  carts,  and  exhibit  a  very 
offensive  and  humdiating  spectacle.  If  any  such  practice  really  prevails, 
immediate  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  it.  In  the 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves,  nothing  can  be 
more  essential  than  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  self  respect  among  the  slaves, 
and  to  abolish  all  practices  destructive  of  it." 

Sir  George  Murray  further  condemns  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  re- 
gulations for  preventing  the  vindictive  punishment  by  the  master  of 
complaining  slaves. 

We  have  already  noted,  No.  50,  p.  19,  the  pointed  condemnation  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  of  the  ordinances,  both  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and  Sir 
Lowiy  Cole,  on  manumission.  In  consequence  of  this,  Sir  Lowry  pub- 
lished a  fresh  ordinance  on  the  subject,  dated  14th  May,  1828,  but  in 
this  ordinance  also  he  seems  to  have  failed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Government.  In  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  3rd  January,  1 829, 
addressed  to  General  Colville,  he  directs  him  to  frame  a  new  order, 
embodying  the'  suggestions  contained  in  his  present  despatch. — 
The  ordinance  of  May,  1828,  he  says,  actually  prevents  the  enfran- 
chisement of  an  unregistered  slave ;  whereas,  to  secure  the  observance 
of  the  registry  laws,  "  the  penalty  should  fall,  not  on  the  innocent 
slave,  but  on  the  negligent  owner.'* — "  It  still  renders  necessary  to  the 
valid  manumission  of  a  slave,  that  a  petition  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Governor,"  whereas  the  interference  of  Government  appears  to  be  need- 
less, and  therefore  improper;  there  is  no  good  cause  *'  why  the  grant  of 
freedom  should  be  fettered  with  this  species  of  restraint  from  which  all 
other  legal  grants  between  private  persons  are  exempt."  One  or  two 
other  less  material  defects  are  noticed. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  consolatory  to  mark  the  zeal  and  vigilance 
manifested  in  this  correspondence  to  repress  abuses ;  and  the  honest  in- 
dignation which  is  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
view  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
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XIII. MONTSERRAT. 

The  oolv  mention  made  of  this  colony  will  be  found  above,  (p.  63) 
uder  the  bead  of  Antigua. 

XIV.— Nevis,  pp.  49—65 

Several  acts,  professed  to  be  in  compliance  with  tne  wishes  of  His 
Mtfesty't  Government,  have  been  passed  in  this  island. 

1.  An  act  for  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  slaves.  This  act 
nutead  of  appointing  an  independent  protector,  appoints  the  justices, — 
the  planters  and  slave  owners, — protectors ;  and,  if  any  of  these  shall 
wilfully  and  maliciously  refuse  to  do  their  duty  as  protectors,  they  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £200.  currency,  (about  £80.  sterling)  to  be 
recovered  by  indictment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Suits,  how- 
ever, mast  be  brought  within  twelve  months,  and  the  plaintiff,  if  he  fail, 
shall  be  liable  to  treble  costs.  Can  a  greater  mockery  be  imagined  than 
fuch  protection  ? 

2.  An  act  for  admitting  the  evidence  of  slaves.  No  persons  shall 
hereafter  be  rejected  as  witnesses,  by  reason  of  slavery,  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  court,  but  their  evidence  shall  be  received  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  white  or  free  persons ;  but  with  this  important  exception, "  that 
DO  slave  shall  be  competent  to  give  evidence  in  any  matter  or  thing  in 
any  case  where  the  roaster,  mistress,  owner,  renter,  manager,  or  director 
of  any  such  slave,  or  where  any  other  person  having  the  immediate 
authority  or  control  over  such  slave,  may  be  charged  with  or  prose- 
cuted for  any  capital  offence  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  a  second  time 
after  a  former  conviction,  for  a  chargeable  felony."  These  are  the  very 
parties  against  whom  slave  evidence  is  chiefly  wanted  to  guard. 

3.  An  act  for  regulating  slave  marriages.  It  is  declared  lawful  for 
slaves  to  marry,  provided  the  marriage  is  solemnized  by  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  or  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  provided  the 
owners  consent  to  it,  or  not  consenting,  and  not  shewing  just  cause  for 
refusing,  the  ordinary  shall  authorize  it  Such  marriage,  however,  is 
not  to  alter  in  any  way  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  to  affect  the 
rights  of  masters,  or  to  give  any  authority  to  the  husband  over  the  wife 
or  her  children^  or  to  endow  the  wife  with  any  property  of  her  hus- 
bandy  or  to  confer  any  rights  inconsistent  or  at  variance  with  the  duties 
of  slaves  to  masters,  &c.  &c. 

4.  An  act  to  regulate  Sunday  markets  and  prevent  Sunday  labour. 
Sunday  markets  are,  in  fact,  legalized  until  eleven  o'clock.  No  day  is 
given  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  Masters  are  not  to  employ  slaves 
to  labour  on  Sunday  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  no  provision 
is  made  for  paying  them  in  such  cases.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
a  perfectly  worthless  and  nugatory  act. 

5.  An  act  to  enable  slaves  to  acquire  property.  This  is  not  only  a 
worthless  but  an  oppressive  law.  It  professes  to  give  the  slave  a  right 
of  property,  but  expressly  debars  him  from  purchasing,  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  lands,  chattels  real,  lease- 
hold property,  houses,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  slaves,  boats  or 
vessels  of  any  description^  or  from  becoming  a  juror  in  any  case  what- 
ever.    Nay,  if  on  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  slave  shall  be  found  pos- 
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sessed  of  such  property  as  has  beto  enumerated,  it  shall  be  absolutely 
8old  and  conveyed  from  such  slave,  and  the  amount  paid  to  him ;  and 
whatever  property  of  that  kind  lie  may  become  hereafter  possessed  of 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner.  There  is  also  a  provision,  that  all 
civil  wrongs  or  criminal  offences  against  a  slave  by  his  owner,  shall  be 
tried  and  punished  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  indifferent  per- 
sons, except  where  the  means  of  redress  or  punishment  are  already 
provided  by  any  positive  law  in  force  in  the  island.  This  exception 
may  entirely  nullify  the  provision,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the 
contrary.  And  this  is  an  act  for  enabling  slaves  to  acquire  property 
and  for  securing  it  to  them ! 

6.  An  act  to  prevent  the  separation  of  slaves  by  sale,  in  certain  cases, 
without  their  own  consent.  This  act  professes  to  prevent  the  separation 
by  sale  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  without  their  ovm 
consent ;  and  it  affects  to  guard  the  enactment  by  a  number  of  provi- 
sions. But  its  whole  effect  seems  to  us  to  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
introduction  of  a  single  word  into  the  enactment.  It  provides,  that  no 
slaves,  being  lawful  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  so  separated.  In  the 
Trinidad  Order,  and  in  all  other  acts  where  there  is  a  bona  fide  desire  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  families,  the  word  reputed  is  used.  In  the 
present  act  that  word  is  used  with  respect  to  children,  but  changed  into 
lawful  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife.  This  act  is  dated  October  10, 
1828.  The  act  which  has  for  the  first  time  made  any  marriage  of 
slaves  valid,  that  is  lawful^  in  Nevis,  is  dated  the  9th  of  October,  1828. 
Do  we  then  unjustly  charge  the  colonists  with  delusive  legislation? 
In  Nevis  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  marriages  of  slaves  have 
been  solemnized,  as  far  as  a  religious  ceremony  could  solemnize  them, 
by  the  Methodist  ministers.  These  are  wholly  left  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  the  new  act  They  are  not  among  the  lawful  marriages.  Is 
this  right?  ' 

7.  An  act  to  facilitate  manumissions.  This  act  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  owner  is  to  be  compelled  against  his  free  will  to  manumit 
a  slave.  It  relates  wholly  therefore  to  voluntary  manumission  by  the 
master,  which  it  loads  with  unnecessary  restrictions  for  securing  the 
fnture  maintenance  of  the  manumitted  slave,  in  a  colony  where  there 
are  already  about  1800  manumitted  persons,  and  only  two  paupers 
amon^  them :  it  obviates,  however,  some  legal  difficulties  where  there 
are  litigated  interests,  &c. 

It  will  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  Nevis  has  but  very  imperfectly 
answered  the  call  of  his  Majesty. 

XV. — St.  Christopher's. 

A  full  view  of  the  very  defective  legislation  of  this  island  has  been 
given  in  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  38,  pp.  270 — 276.  The  only  notice  taken 
of  it  in  these  papers  is  in  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  the  8th  of 
June,  1829,  in  which  he  signifies  that  he  leaves  the  act  to  its  operation. 

XVI.— St.  Lucia. 

Nothine  is  said  on  this  island.  We  refer  ibr  a  view  of  its^  legislation 
to  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  29,  pp.  113—117,  and  No.  43,  p.  354. 
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XVII.— St.  Vincent'8,  pp.  66—72. 

For  the  St.  Vincent's  slave  code  we  refer  to  our  1st  Vol.,  No.  11, 

L163,  and  2nd  Vol.,  No.  29,  pp.  116,  117.  Since  then  no  progress 
^  been  made  in  legislating  on  the  subject,  if  we  except  an  act  em- 
powering skives  to  give  evidence  against  slaves,  (not ybr  them,)  though 
tbey  have  no  certificate  of  baptism  or  of  character. 

The  remainder  of  the  correspondence  respecting  this  island  consists 
in  some  not  very  luminous  speculations,  and  some  not  very  accurate 
statements  of  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  who  is  the  governor.  We  pity  Sir 
George  Murray  that  he  should  be  doomed  to  endure  such  a  commen- 
tator on  the  text  of  his  despatches. — He  sets  out  with  exposing  the 
inportance  of  the  questions  at  issue,  in  their  various  bearings,  both  to 
master  and  slave ;  and  then  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  Government  as 
being  himself  equally  free  from  the  precipitation  and  zeal  manifest  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  the  prejudice,  and  perhaps  needless  fears  entertained 
oo  the  other.  He  then  gives  his  clear  opmion,  and  there  we  believe 
him  to  be  right,  that  the  legislature  of  St.  Vincent's  will  not  advance  a 
single  step  in  the  way  of  reform  beyond  the  act  passed  by  them  in  1825. 
Now,  when  we  refer  to  Lord  Bathurst's  comment,  of  the  drd  of  April,  1 827, 
on  that  act,  (the  substance  of  which  will  be  found  in  No.  29,  p.  1 16,) 
we  may  well  concur  with  Sir  G.  Murray  in  regretting  the  little  compa- 
rative progress  made  in  this  island  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves. 

Sir  C.  Brisbane,  however,  seems  disposed,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
ment of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  the  regret  of  Sir  G.  Murray,  to  undertake 
the  apology  of  the  legislators  of  St.  Vincent. 

As  to  Sunday,  Sir  C.  Brisbane  says,  ^*  I  can  safely  and  truly  declare, 
that  Sunday  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression,  a  day  of  rest,  and 
that  the  slaves  are  as  exempt  as  they  can  be  from  compulsory  labour  on 
that  day."  He  refers  in  proof  of  this  to  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of 
1825.  Again  he  says,  '*  To  return  to  the  Sunday,  I  repeat  that  it  is 
really  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation  from  labour;  and  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law  that  it  should  be  so,  under  a  heavy  penalty."  Now,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  we  venture  to  say,  that  he 
has  been  led  to  mistate  both  the  law  and  the  practice  in  this  instance. 
The  13th  section  of  the  act,  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  contain  a  single 
syllable  as  to  preventing  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  nor  does  it 
make  the  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation,  but  the  contrary.  The 
penalty  it  imposes  is  not  for  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  nor  for 
applying  Sunday  to  other  purposes  than  rest  and  relaxation.  It  simply 
enacts  that  if  any  person  does  not  allow  his  slaves  twenty-six  days,  over 
and  above  the  Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  working  their  grounds,  he 
shall  forfeit  £50.  currency.  Now  this  clause  is  so  far  from  enjoining 
rest  on  the  Sundays  that  it  assumes  the  Sundays  to  be  employed  by  the 
slaves  in  cultivating  their  grounds.  The  additional  days  for  that  pur- 
pose are  over  and  above  the  Sundays.  The  7th  and  9th  clauses  regulate 
shops  and  markets;  and  the  11th  forbids  putting  mills  about,  on  Sun- 
day :  and  this  forms  the  whole  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  Sunday.  No 
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statement  therefore  can  be  more  incorrect  than  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Brisbane  as  to  the  law  on  this  subject. 

This  mistatement  of  the  law,  whicli  law  he  must  have  had  before  his 
eyes,  is  rather  a  presumption  against  the  correctness  of  his  representa- 
tion of  the  practice,  which  he  must  have  collected  chiefly  from  the 
information  of  others  ;  and  unquestionably,  that  information  has  mis- 
led him.  We  could  produce  many  proofs  to  this  effect,  indepen- 
dently of  the  manifest  intent  of  the  law  as  contained  in  the  1 3th  section : 
but  our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  one,  but  that  one  is  quite 
decisive. — The  Society  for  the  Conversion  and  Religious  Instruction  of 
negro  slaves,  gave,  in  their  last  Report  (p.  132,  and  Appendix,  No.  viii.) 
a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of.  an  excellent  and  zealous  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev.  Mr.  Holberton,  in  St.  Vincent's.  This  gentleman, 
writing  in  1827,  informs  the  Society,  that  there  was  then  **  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  congregation  of  slaves  will  increase  in  number,  and 
particularly  when  the  obligation  to  cultivate  their  lands  on  the  sabbath 
day  ceases.  On  one  or  two  estates  in  the  district,  this  obligation  does 
not  exist,  one  day  in  the  weeh  throughout  the  year  being  allowed 
them  J*  From  this  unimpeachable  testimony  of  a  zealous  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  labouring  among  the  slaves,  and  who  must 
have  known  the  facts,  it  appears  that,  in  1827,  the  obligation  of  the 
slaves  to  cultivate  their  lands  on  the  sabbath  day  was  general.  On  one 
or  two,  out  of  thirty-three  estates  in  a  particular  district,  Mr.  Holberton 
says,  the  slaves  were  relieved  from  this  obligation,  their  masters  giving 
them  a  day  throughout  the  year  in  lieu  of  it ;  but  on  the  other  thirty- 
one  .  estates,  the  obligation  continued,  evidently  because  the  masters 
did  not  give  their  slaves  a  day  in  the  week  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  Mr. 
Holberton  seemed  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  obligation  to  work  on  the 
Sunday  would  cease  generally ;  but  that  could  only  be  effected  by  a  le- 
gislative act.  Since  1827,  however,  no  such  legislative  act  has  been 
passed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  we  are  fully  borne  out  in 
believing  that  Sir  C.  Brisbane's  statement  of  the  practice,  as  to  Sunday 
labour,  is  as  incorrect  as  it  most  manifestly  is,  in  respect  to  the  law. 

But  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  proceeds,  "  The  rights  of  property  are 
recognized,  and  property  itself  secured  and  protected  to  the  slaves,  by 
the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  act  of  1825,  and  marriage  is  en- 
couraged by  the  tenth  section.'* 

Now  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  seems,  both  on  these  points  and  on  that 
of  the  Sunday,  to  have  entirely  overlooked,  what  he  was  bound  to  have 
respected,  the  clear  and  deliberate  opinions  of  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the 
very  clauses  he  cites,  as  contained  in  his  Lordship's  letter  to  him  of  the 
3rd  April,  1827.  Speaking  of  the  5th  and  6th  clauses,  his  Lordship 
observes,  '*  With  respect  to  the  possession  of  property,  I  remark,  that 
the  slave  is  not  enabled  to  maintain  an  action,  whether  in  his  own  name 
or  that  of  any  other  person ;  neither  is  any  provison  made  for  the 
securing  the  payment  of  money  lent  by  a  slave,  or  of  any  legacy  be- 
queathed to  him.  If  the  property  of  a  slave  be  sold  to  his  owner  or 
manager,  there  is  no  provision  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase money :  and  even  in  the  case  where  the  slave  is  unlawmlly 
deprived  of  property,  the  law  is  silent  respecting  the  manner  in  which', 
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or  the  penon  by  whom  the  complaint  is  to  be  advanced  and  proved,  if 
the  owner  or  manager  should  be  the  party  offending.  I  observe  also, 
that  the  slave  is  prohibited  from  holding  land,  even  in  the  smallest 
qiiantity.  In  all  these  respects"  **  the  provisions  respecting  the  property 
of  slaves  are  defective  and  inadequate,  and  will  require  an  early  and 
cnefal  revision. 

Lord  Bathnrst  might  have  added,  that  by  the  81st,  and  following 
danses  of  this  very  act,  staves  are  debarred  from  selling  or  trading  for 
my  articles,  or  merchandize  of  any  sort,  except  firewood,  fish,  poultry, 
goats,  hogs,  grass,  fruit,  and  vegetables ! 

With  respect  to  the  tenth  section,  of  which  Sir  Charles  also  boasts, 
Lord  Batharst  observes,  regarding  marriage,  that  no  provision. is  made 
against  the  capricious  refusal  of  owners  to  permit  it ;  that  the  right  of 
celebrating  it  is  improperly  confined  to  the  established  clergy ;  Uiat  no 
marriage  registry  is  provi^d  for ;  that  the  clause  is  omitted  making 
marriages  of  slaves  binding,  valid,  and  effectual ;  besides  other  imper- 
fections, noticed  by  his  Lordship. 

Bvt  we  have  done  Mrith  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  for  the  present.  He 
pleads  for  the  Colonists  thus,  **  What  can  we  expect  from  men  who 
apprehend  they  are  walking  on  a  precipice  ?  Can  we  wonder  they 
should  be  hesitating  and  slow  ?  "  We  reply,  certainly  not ;  and  espe- 
ciaUy  if  they  have,  in  their  Governor,  an  interpreter  of  the  views  of 
Government,  disposed  to  palliate  the  defects  of  the  system  which  it  is 
their  object  to  reform,  and  to  present  to  the  planters  motives  to  resist- 
ance, rather  than  motives  to  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

XVIIL— ToBAOo,  pp-  73—78. 

A  view  of  the  slave  legislation  of  this  colony  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  ii. 
No.  29,  pp.  117 — 119.  The  legislature  refuse,  on  the  usual  pleas  of 
having  done  enough  already,  to  do  any  more ;  and  they  are  backed  by 
General  Black  well,  the  Governor.  But  we  will  go  no  further  into  their 
statements  than  to  notice  one  inaccuracy  of  considerable  importance, 
into  which  both  have  fallen.  It  is  asserted,  that  not  only  have  Sunday 
markets  been  abolished,  and  Thursday  markets  substituted,  but  that 
both  days  are  now  wholly  given  up  to  the  slave  for  his  own  employ- 
ment. Now  it  is  not  true  that  the  law  of  Tobago  gives  Thursday  tO 
the  slaves.  The  40ih  clause  appointing  Thursday  markets,  does  not 
|;ive  it  to  them.  And  from  the  4 1st  clause,  even  the  contrary  may  be 
inferred. — See  our  remarks  on  this  important  subject  above,  (p.  67) 
under  the  head  of  Grenada. 

XIX.— TORTOLA. 

The  return  is  nothing.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  representative  body 
for  such  a  paltry  white  population  as  this  and  some  other  colonics 
cootain,  is  highly  absurd. 

XX.— Trinidad,  pp.  78,  79. 

These  papers  contain  only  an  attempt  to  explain  certain  discrepancies 
m  the  statements  from  Trinidad,  on  die  subject  of  the  price  of  slaves^ 
which  is  not  very  btelligible  to  the  general  reader.  The  progress  of 
Rfifcffm  IB  Trinidad,  if  progress  it  can  be  called,  may  be  found  in  our 
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first  volume.  No.  11— find  io  our  second  volume.  No.  30,  pp.  121 — 133, 
and  No.  43,  pp.  351—354. 

We  will  defer,  for  the  present,  any  general  observations  on  the 
above  abstract  of  colonial  proceedings;  which  goes  irrefragably  to 
establish  the  point  for  which  we  have  so  strenuously  contended  during 
the  last  six  years,  that  no  remedy  is  to  be  expected  for  the  enormities 
of  the  slave  system,  except  by  the  intervention  of  parliament.  We 
repeat,  slavery  is  a  national  crime  to  be  renounced  and  extinguished, 
and  not  merely  an  evil  to  be  palliated.  And  to  expect  from  those  who 
profit  by  that  crime,  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  it,  shews  an  extra- 
ordinary inacquaintance,  both  with  human  nature,  and  with  the  lessons 
of  experience. 

While  employed  in  preparing  the  above  analysis,  we  received  a  par- 
liamentary volume,  containing  the  **  Protectors  of  Slaves'  Reports.** 
Our  limits  will  not  now  permit  us  to  enter  upon  it.  Indeed  it  deserves  a 
more  prominent  place,  than  the  closing  pages  of  one  of  our  numbers. 
The  West  Indian  writers  have  been  endeavouring,  in  their  usual  way,  to 
extract  from  it  a  defence  of  their  system ;  with  how  little  success  it  can 
be  pressed  into  that  service,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
shewing.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  to  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Times 
for  some  acute  and  conclusive  observations  on  the  light  thrown  by  this 
document  on  the  real  nature  and  bearings  of  colonial  slavery.  But 
then  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  main  practical  evils  of 
the  system  are  not  even  touched  by  such  details  as  these ;  we  mean,  the 
overworking  and  the  underfeeding  of  the  slaves ;  evils  less  liable  to 
detection,  but  which,  being  unceasing  in  operation,  far  exceed,  in  their 
malignant,  and  deathful  influence  on  the  slaves,  all  the  other  physical 
evils  of  slavery  put  together. 


II.  Culture  of  Sugar  by  Free  Labour. 

We  aire  anxious,  before  we  close  this  number,  to  advert  to  another 
topic,  on  which  the  colonial  pamphleteers  and  journalists  have  laboured 
hard  during  the  last  month,  to  work  on  the  public  mind.  We  allude  to 
the  culture  of  sugar  by  free  labour.  A  writer  of  the  name  of  Saintsbury, 
has  stept  forward  among  the  rest,  and  repeated  the  exploded  fallacies 
of  the  late  Mr.  Marryat,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sugar  imported  hither  from  the  East  Indies,  which  they  hardily 
affirm  to  be  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  and  not  the  produce  of  free 
labour.  Our  readers  of  the  present  day  are,  perhaps,  not  aware,  that 
this  controversy  was  conclusively  settled  in  1823.  The  late  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat then  employed  his  able  pen  in  endeavouring  to  establish  this 
point;  and  the  present  race  of  writers  have,  in  fact,  done  little  more 
than,  with  far  less  of  talent  and  acuteness,  to  produce  again  his  refuted 
arguments,  and  to  fortify  them  with  his  disproved  statements.  The 
refutation  and  disproof  may  both  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Hatchard,  entitled,  •'  A  letter  to  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.P."  This 
pfimphlet  was  deemed  decisive  at  the  time.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were  then,  and  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Whit- 
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DOie  is  just  at  complete  a  reply  to  Mr.  Saintsbury's  positioDS  as  it  was 
to  those  of  Mr.  Marryat.  A  sheet,  extracted  from  tnis  pamphlet,  has 
beeo  pnl^ished  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  that  we  must  refer 
oar  readers.  It  will  there  be  seen  that,  not  only  is  there  no  instance  in 
which  the  husbandry  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  from  which  alone  we 
deiive  our  sugar,  is  conducted  by  slaves ;  but  we  have  it  pointed  out  to 
Qs  clemrly,  and  in  every  instance,  by  whom  the  labour  is  performed, 
namely,  by  the  family  of  the  Ryot  or  farmer,  and  by  labourers  hired  by 
hhn  as  they  are  wanted,  and  whose  rates  of  wages  are  distinctly  given 
in  the  offiaal  documents  on  the  subiect. 

The  whole  effect  on  the  public  mmd  produced  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  and 
others,  proceeds  from  their  wilful  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  of 
the  documents  to  which  they  refer.  They  quote,  as  applicable  to  Ben- 
gal, passages  which  have  a  reference  only  to  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
existence  of  slavery,  for  instance,  in  some  recently  ceded  district  on  the 
Malabar  side  of  India,  is  made  to  prove  that  sugar  is  cultivated  by  slaves 
in  Bengal.  The  voluminous  collection  of  documents,  printed  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1 823,  furnishes  the  most  decisive  and  irrefra- 
gable proofs — (every  page  is  full  of  them) — that  the  whole  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Bengal  provinces  is  conducted  by  free  labour.  On  this 
fact  there  can  be  no  controversy  with  an  honest  reader  of  these  docu- 
ments. But,  in  order  to  overthrow  this  mass  of  testimony,  what  do 
such  vrriters  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  do  ?  They  resort  to  statements  which 
refer  to  quite  another  part  of  th^  world,  and  apply  them  to  Bengal ; 
and  they  hope  to  evade  detection,  because  Malabar  and  Bengal  are  both 
in  Asia  or  in  India.  They  might  with  equal  conclusiveness  prove  that 
com  is  g^own  in  Great  Britain  by  slave  labour,  because  there  happen  to 
be  slaves  in  Russia.  The  only  sugar,  however,  which  we  receive  from 
India  comes  /rom  Bengal.  Malabar  imports  sugar  from  abroad  for  its 
own  consumption.  The  proof  of  all  this  may  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  points  in  every  case  to  the  page 
of  the  authentic  work  which  it  cites. 

There  is  also  another  pamphlet,  published  in  1824,  which  is  equally 
conclusive  on  this  point  as  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore.  It  is  entitled, 
"  East  India  Sugar,  or  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  means  of  improving 
the  quality  and  reducing  the  cost  of  sugar  raised  by  free  labour  in  the 
East  Indies.*' 

But  if  there  were  no  such  pamphlets  in  existence,  the  statements  of 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  East  and  Mr.  Hume  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1826,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  refute  every 
syllable  published  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  or  a  thousand  such  writers.  Sir 
£.  H.  East  is  a  large  Jamaica  proprietor,  who  had  filled  for  years  the 
situation  of  Chief  Justice  in  Bengal.  He  denied,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  slavery  was  recognized  by  law  as  a  condition  of  society  in 
Bengal ;  and  Mr.  Hume  added,  that  he  had  been  much  in  Bengal,  and 
from  what  he  knew  of  society  there,  he  would  undertake  confidently  to 
say,  that  there  were  no  agricultural  slaves  there.  (See  Vol.  i.  No.  10, 
p.  105.) 

Let  a  single  extract  more  on  this  subject  suffice  for  the  present.  It 
is  taken  from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore  already  referred  to.  The 
letter  writer  quotes  the  testimony  of  the  Bengal  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
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7th  of  August,  1792,  to  the  following  effect,  as  contained  in  the  first 
Appendix  to  the  East  India  Company's  great  volume,  printed  in  1823, 
pp.  51  to  60.  *'  In  this  country  (Bengal)  the  cultivator  is  either  the  im- 
mediate proprietor  of  the  ground,  or  he  hires  it,  as  in  Europe,  of  the 
proprietor,  and  uses  his  discretion  in  cultivating  what  he  thinks  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  demand  of  the  market.  One 
field  produces  sugar,  the  next  wheat,  rice,  or  cotton.  The  husband- 
man  isAOuiished  and  clothed  from  his  own  ground;  or,  if  he  thinks  it 
more  bis  interest  to  sell  the  wliole  of  his  own  produce,  supplies  himself 
and  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life  from  his  neighbours  on  the  next 
public  market."  Contrasting  their  state  with  that  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  added,  **  The  Bengal  peasantry  are  freemen.''  "  The  Ben- 
gid  peasant  is  actuated  by  the  ordinary  wants  and  desires  of  mankind. 
His  family  assist  hi»  labour  and  soothe  his  toil,  and  the  sharp  eye  of 
persoaal  mterest  guides  his  judgment."  This  statement  is  followed  by 
a  great  variety  of  Reports  from  the  presidents  and  collectors  in  the  diN 
ferent  provinces  or  Bengal,  and  extending  through  more  than  200  closely 
printed  folio  pages.  The  existence  of  slavery  as  a  condition  of  society 
m  Bengal  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  any  one  of  these  Reports,  although 
thety  give  us  a  variety  of  minute  and  detailed  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
raisiBg  sugar.  In  short,  there  is  no  more  allusion  to  slave  labour,  as 
forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  charge  of  cultivating  sugar,  than  there 
would  be  to  slave  labour  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  gpro wing  corn  in  the- 
count]^  of  York.  Slaves  are  never  mentioned ;  and  the  only  substitute 
for  hired  labour  ever  hinted  at,  is  the  labour  of  the  farmer's  household. 

But  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  confuting  the  elaborate 
mlstatements  of  our  adversaries  on  this  question.  The  controversy  is 
fast  tending  to  its  termination.  The  march  of  events  will  scarcely  leave 
room  much  longer,  either  for  misrepresentation  or  niisappreliension. 
The  facilities  already  given  in  Bengal  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  to  the 
investment  of  British  capital  and  the  developement  of  British  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  almost  certainty  that  those  fiscal  regulations 
which  have  hitherto  depressed  the  growth  of  sugar  in  Bengal,  and  pre- 
vented the  large  increase  of  its  imports  into  this  country^  will  soon  be 
repealed  ;  the  prospect  of  an  early  removal  of  the  other  restrictions 
which  still  fetter  the  commerce  of  our  Eastern  possessions ;  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  prosperity  of  Hayti ;  the  official  statements 
of  Mr.  Ward,  as  to  the  profitable  culture  of  sugar  by  free  labour 
in  Mexico ;  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  manufocture  of  beet  root 
sugar  in  France;  a  prelude,  as  we  conceive,  to  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  and  especially  into  Ireland ;  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined, afford  a  promise  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  seeing  a  deatli-blow 
inflicted  on  the  culture  of  sugar  by  slaveJabour,  which  all  the  misre- 
presentations of  all  the  slave  holders  in  the  world,  with  all  their  clamo- 
rous partizans  in  this  country  cannot  avert,  or  even  long  retard.     We 

mean,  however,  shortly  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

■       '  ■  ■ 

AN  INDEX  fur  the  Ut  tmd  2d  volume^  qf  the  Anti-SUnery  Reporter  ha$  been 
primtedy  and  may  be  procured  at  the  Societff*8  Office,  18,  Alder numbitrVf  either 
separately f  or  bound  up  with  the  %d  volume.  Price  tf  thi  volumCf  ha^-bound  in 
dUff  Five  Shillings.  TUU-page*  and  Contiuta  for  both  roiumee  may  cUso  be  pro^ 
cured  separately, 
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I.  DUBLIN  ANTI-SLAVERY  MEETING. 
II.  CORK  ANTI-SLAVERY  MEETING. 
IIL  LIVERPOOL  MEETING  FOR  FREE  TRADE  TO  INDIA   AND 

CHINA. 
IV.  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 


It  was  our  intention  to  have  analysed  in  the  present  Number  the 
Reports  of  the  Protectors  of  Slaves  which  have  recently  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament ;  but  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain, 
have  obliged  us  to  postpone  our  purpose,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  domestic  occurrences  mentioned  above.* 

I. — Dublin  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

We  ought  to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  noticing  the  pro- 
gress which  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  has  made  in  Ireland. 
The  Dublin  Morning  Post  of  the  22d  of  April,  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  for  that  city.  A  report  clearly  enouncing  and  for- 
cibly inculcating  the  principles  which  this  publication  maintains,  was 
read  and  approved;  and  several  animated  speeches  were  delivered.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  meeting,  most  truly  remarked,  that 
the  labouring  population  of  Ireland  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question. 

**  There  has  been  a  Committee,"  said  he,  **  in  existence  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  which  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Mansion-house  Committee.  This  society  consists  of 
gentlemen,  at  whose  head  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  patriotism,  talent,  and 
influence,  and  their  object  was  to  improve  the  country.  But  I  will  tell 
those  gentlemen,  that  with  the  incubus  which  presses  down  upon  us,  you 
can  do  nothing ;  you  may  meet  daily  instead  of  monthly,  you  may  pay 

*  An  error  has  crept  into  our  last  Number,  which  we  are  anxious  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  correcting.  It  occurs  at  p.  63.  We  there  staged  that  the 
beDevolent  individual  who  had  been  honoured  by  the  persecution  of  the  Antigua 
Assembly,  because  he  had  administered  some  pecuniary  relief  to  certain  needy 
•Uvea  in  that  island,  was  a  Quaker.  In  this  we  were  mistaken.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  he  possesses  sufficient  philanthropy 
and  firmness  of  character  to  account  for  the  mistake. 

Ib  oor  account  of  the  legislation  of  Nevis,  in  the  same  Number,  (p.  7S,)  we 
stated  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  that  island,  (in  fact  the  planters  and 
•Uve-owners  of  that  island,)  had,  by  the  new  law,  (in  mockery,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Royal  Recommendation  to  appoint  an  independent  Protector  of  Slaves,) 
appointed  themselves  Protectors;  and  these  Protectors  being  so  appointed, 
have  enacted  that,  should  they  wilfully  and  maliciously^  refuse  to  do  their  duty, 
they  may  be  indicted  in  the  ('ourt  of  King's  Bench,  and  Gned  £80.  sterling.  We 
oaitted,  however,  to  mention,  that  the  Judges  and  the  Jurors  of  this  Court  are 
all  composed  of  the  very  individuals  who  are  thus  to  be  controlled  and  punished 
liy  themselves. 

At  p.  77,  line  25,  for— <«  Iheir  wishes,  read  with  their  wishes. 

XI 
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down  your  pounds  where  you  have  heretofore  paid  your  shillings,  and 
the  links  of  the  civic  chain  may  be  kept  bright  by  the  movements  of 
charity,  and  there  may  be  additional  lustre  flung  around  it  from  the 
patriotism  of  him  who  wears  it,  and  the  plans  may  be  as  good  as  human 
mtellect  can  devise,  and  their  execution  may  be  intrusted  to  men  of  the 
highest  moral  principles,  and  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  and 
all  will  avail,  I  was  going  to  say,  nothing,  towards  the  completion  of 
their  objects,  because  the  load  is  too  mighty  for  them  to  raise.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  the  philosopher,  that  every  violation  of  the  physical 
and  moral  law  is  visited  back  with  due  and  measured  punishment,  and 
that  the  assessor  is  made  inevitably  to  feel  the  weight  of  its  infringement 
— and  in  no  case  is  this  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  our  ruined  manufactures,  and  consequently  the  threatened 
starvation  with  which  we  are  now  surrounded — a  consequence  naturally 
resulting  from  the  violation  of  justice,  in  robbing  the  slave  of  the  price 
of  his  labour  and  detaining  him  in  slavery/' 


II. — Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  was  held  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cork 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  transactions  were  so  interesting  that  we 
cannot,  we  think,  gratify  our  readers  more  than  by  transferring  the 
whole  account  from  the  columns  of  the  Southern  Reporter  to  our  pages. 

Charles  Beamish^  Esq.  having  taken  the  chair,  said  that  he  accepted 
that  honourable  post  with  gratitude.  It  afforded  him  unqualified  gra- 
tification to  see  such  a  distinguished  meeting  assembled,  as  it  was,  for 
furthering  the  glorious  work  of  ameliorating  aiid  emancipating  the 
millions  of  wretched  beings  at  that  moment  suffering  bondage  the  most 
appalling  that  could  be  imagined.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
petition  the  legislature  to  interfere  for  the  liberation  of  the  wretched  West 
Indian  captive,  but  it  would  first  be  necessary  the  Secretary  should 
read  the  Report  for  the  last  year.  Thomas  Wilson  Newsom,  Esq.  then 
read  the  following  Report : — 

*'  In  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  lay  before  the  Society  any  details  on  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  or  its  present  state,  as  such  information  is  amplv  supplied  to  our 
members  by  the  '*  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter,"  which  so  vigilantly 
watches,  and  ably  advocates  the  great  cause  we  are  associated  to  pro- 
mote. Yet  the  Committee  feel  it  gratifying  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
recent  acts  of  the  executive  government,  by  which  some  measures  of 
improvement  have  been  already  introduced,  and  others  of  a  more  decided 
nature  contemplated,  especially  that  highly  important  project  now  in 
preparation,  a  general  reform  of  the  Colonial  Judicatures,  and  the  uni- 
versal admission  of  the  evidence  of  Slaves,  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  other  persons  :  this  measure  must  produce  very  salutary  results,  not 
only  by  raising  the  moral  condition  of  the  slave,  but  also  protecting 
him  in  a  great  degree  from  the  wanton  inflictions  of  that  cruel  despotism 
which  has  so  long  been  exercised  with  impunity. 

"  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  accomplished;  but  the  improve- 
ments already  introduced,  together  with  the  measures  in  contemplation 
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^Govemmenty  should  encourage  the  friends  of  the  injured  Africans  to 
penerere  in  their  philanthropic  exertions,  confiding  in  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess which  canpot  fail  to  crown  a  cause  founded  on  the  immutable  prin- 
of  jasticfy  humanity,  and  religion. 
Tlie  exertions  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  acting  in  concert  with 
•urs,  haf«  tended  materially  to  promote  the  cause  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  debased  and  suffering  state  in 
which  the  hapless  victims  of  colonial  slavery  continue  to  be  held,  and 
thus  escitiog  a  feeling  of  compassion  towards  these  oppressed  bonds* 
men. 

**  In  referring  to  the  annexed  statement  of  accounts,  the  Committee 
have  to  regret  that  their  funds  are  still  insufficient,  although  but  a  very 
Nmited  sum  is  requisite  for  defraying;  incidental  expenses,  and  procuring 
the  necessary  supply  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  and  other 
means  of  circulating  correct  information;  the  Committee,  therefore,  ap- 
peal to  the  public,  and  to  the  individual  exertions  of  their  members,  for 
the  trifling  aid  required  to  prosecute  an  object,  involving  as  well  as  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  as  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hort  presented  himself  to  the  meeting,  and  said  it  was 
with  peculiar  pleasure  ne  rose  to  address  so  interesting  an  assembly — 
one  composed  of  those  of  different  religious  and  political  opinions,  but 
all  combining  in  one  great  and  philanthropic  object  —namely,  the  pre- 
sent amelioration  and  future  abolition  of  slavery. — (Hear^  hear.)  The 
subject  was  one  well  befitting  the  splendid  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes 
or  a  Cicero.  Though  old  in  years,  his  heart  beat  warm  when  he  saw 
slavery,  the  worst  of  slavery,  still  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world,  with  more  dreadful  and  appalling  cruelty  than  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  British  Dominions — the  West  Indies.  It  was  a  slur  upon 
the  British  character  and  name  that,  notwithstanding  the  thundering 
eloquence  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Wilberforce,  and  the  efforts  of  Gran-* 
Tille  Shaq>e,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  still  slavery  was  per^ 
mitted  to  exist.  (Cheers.)  Was  it  not  repulsive  to  the  finest  feelings 
of  human  nature — was  it  not  derogatiry  to  the  human  race,  that  one 
man,  by  any  code  of  policy  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  unlimited  and 
brutal  sway  over  the  actions,  person,  and  life  of  another.  Yet  so  it  was 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  putting  an  end  to  that  dreadful  sjtate  of 
thraldom,  the  present  important  meeting  had  assembled.  The  glorious 
work  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  not  regularly  attempted 
until  the  year  1765,  when  Granville  Sharpe,  the  illustrious  friend  of  hu- 
manity, began  to  show  himself  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  oppressed 
Africans,  after  having  spent  whole  years  in  bringing  to  light  the  cruelty 
and  wretchedness  of  that  detestable  traffic.  The  estimable  Society  of 
Friends,  ever  ready  for  every  exertion  in  favour  of  the  miserable,  had, 
indeed,  passed  their  censure  upon  the  Slave  Trade,  at  their  yearly  meet- 
ing in  London,  1727.  This  they  followed  up  with  other  resolutions,  as 
a  body,  in  the  years  1751—1761—1763,  and  1772.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing they  petitioned  Parliament  against  its  continuance,  and  in  the 
same  year  several  members  of  their  communion  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  at  large  with  its  horrible  nature  and  practice; 
for  which  purpose  they  wrote  and  circulated  pamphlets,  and  conveyed 
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iofonnatiou  on  the  subject,  by  means  of  the  Lx>ndon  and  country  news- 
papers.  In  1785,  Dr.  Pickard,  master  of  Magdalen  Ck>llege,  Cambridge, 
having  pr^vkmsly  most  severely  condemned  the  infamous  trade,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  that  learned  and  liberal  university,  gave  out,  as 
a  subject  for  a  Prize  Poem,  the  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  make 
slaves  of  others  against  their  will. — This  excited  the  attention  of  Clark- 
son,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  one  and  twenty.  He  wrote  for,  and 
gained,  the  premium,  which  circumstance  gave  an  impulse  to  his  mind 
Uial  finally  induced  him  to  devote  his  time  and  industry  to  this  interest- 
ing object.  The  impulse  which  thus  bore  him  forward,  Clarkson  com- 
municated to  Wilberforce,  Member  for  the  county  of  York.  In  1787, 
a  Committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Granville  Sharpe,  Clarkson, 
Pillwyn,  and  some  others  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which,  labouring 
under  Wilberforce,  as  its  parliamentary  head,  became  the  instrument  of 
Providence,  for  the  final  overthrow  of  a  trade,  which,  measuring  its 
magnitude  by  the  crimes  and  sufferings  it  produced,  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  fearful  evil  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  (Uear^  hear,) 
Clarkson  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  for  procuring  information  con- 
eeming  this  odious  traffic,  for  which  purpose  he  repeatedly  took  up  his 
abode  in  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  Slave  Ports— the  very  seats  and 
high  places  in  which  this  dreadful,  iniquitous  worship  was  paid  to  the 
Grolden  Idol,  before  which  mankind  has  ever  been  too  ready  to  bow. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  the  mean  time,  the  Committee  made  known  its  ex- 
istence by  public  advertisement,  and  unfolded  the  great  object  which  it 
had  in  view.  Its  seal  was  engraven  for  its  correspondence,  the  device 
of  which  was,  a  Negro  in  chains,  kneeling  with  hands  uplifted  towards 
Heaven,  and  exclaiming  *'  am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?"  The  com- 
munity of  Friends  came  forward  first,  as  a  body,  to  acknowledge  and 
approve  this  Committee.  The  general  Baptists  followed  next.  Then 
poured  in  letters  of  encouragement  and  promises  of  support  from  per- 
sons of  every  religious  denomination ;  Price,  Wesley,  Roscoe ;  Bishops 
Porteus,  Woodward,  Home,  and  Bathurst;  Paley,  the  celebrated  La 
Fayette,  Brissot  and  Claviere,  noble  friends  of  freedom,  who  lost  their 
lives  under  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  the  monster  Robespierre,  joined 
their  efforts.  The  good  feeling  now  spread  far  and  fast  among  all  ranks 
and  orders ;  so  that  in  1788,  thirty-five  petitions  against  the  Slave 
Trade  were  presented  to  Parliament  from  different  places.  These  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  the  evident  diminution  of  revenue  occasioned  by 
the  abstinence  from  all  West  Indian  products,  to  which  multitudes  had 
mutually  pledged  themselves,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  Qovern- 
ment,  that  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  Slave  Trade.  This  inquiry  continued  through 
February,  March,  April,  and  part  of  May,  of  that  year,  when  on  9th 
May,  1788,  Wilberforce,  who  had  prepared  himself  to  bring  the  subject 
before  Parliament,  being  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  Prime  Minister,  0|)ened  the  business  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  passing  of  a  motion  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration  early  in  the  next  Session.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1789, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  addressed  the  House  on  this  topic,  with  zealous  and 
|[Mithetic  eloquence;  but  such  was  the  opposition  offered  by  slave-dealers 
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and  proprietors^  that  the  discossion  was  deferred  to  the  next  Session. 
In  April  of  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  again  exerted  his  strength 
and  talents  in  this  glorious  cause,  in  the  House  of  Ck>romon8/yet  though- 
supported  by  the  splendid  abilities  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Grey,  Wind- 
ham, and  Whitbread,  his  motion  was  lost,  such  was  the  opposition  and 
iofluence  exerted  by  ambition  and  self-interest.  This  disappointment 
did  not,  however,  quell  the  spirit  of  the  nation;  for,  in  March,  1792, 
no  fewer  than  517  petitions  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Year  after  year,  Wilber- 
force renewed  the  glorious  struggle, 'till  in  March,  1806,  the  great 
Suestion  was  ushered  again  into  Parliament,  under  the  auspices  of 
rrenville  and  Fox,  who  supported  it  with  unrivalled  powers  of  elo- 
quence; a  modification  of  the  original  motion  was  then  carried  by  a 
vast  majority. — In  the  Session  of  1807,  the  contest  was  renewed,  and 
though  death  had  carried  off  one  of  its  ablest  supporters — Fox — yet 
sustained  by  Grenville,  Wilberforce,  Romilly,  Roscoe,  and  others,  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham;  Lords  Moira,  Holland,  and  King,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  question  was  at  length  triumphantly  carried.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1807,  it  passed  both  Houses,  and  on  the  25th  it  received  the 
Royal  Assent.  Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  hard  struggle,  during  which 
the  field  had  been  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  and  was  at  last  by  the  arms  of 
reason  won,  passed  this  important  bill,  the  triumph  of  humanity  over 
interest  and  ignorance.  The  Rev.  Gentleman  concluded  by  proposing 
the  first  resolution. 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  seconded  the  resolution,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length — in  the  course  of  which  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  the  foulest  blot  on  the  British  Constitution  was  allowing 
slavery  to  exist  in  their  dominions.  He  said  their  object  was  a  christian 
object,  and  the  Lord  came  on  earth  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  though  it 
might  be  said  it  was  the  chain  of  sin  the  Lord  had  broken,  yet  that  ob- 
ject they  could  not  attain  unless  they  raised  the  slaves  from  their 
prostrate  condition — gave  them  the  benefit  of  education  and  particularly 
a  scriptural  education.  The  unfortunate  slaves  were  even  deprived  of 
the  nght  of  the  sabbath — Christianity  could  not  shed  her  holy  light 
upon  tbem — every  ray  of  hope  was  shut  out,  and  they  were  kept  down 
in  gloomy  darkness.  The  Reverend  Gentleman  said,  in  conclusion, 
there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  them  because  persons  mingled  party 
feelings  and  their  angry  passions  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  He 
hoped  that  for  the  future  such  would  not  be  the  case,  and  that  they 
woukl  remember  the  object  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Rev.  James  Daiy*  in  proposing  the  second  resolution  said,The  honour 
'of  proposing  this  resolution  has  been  conferred  upon  me;  and  I  must 
say,  I  feel  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  its  merits. 
We  are  met  this  day  in  a  glorious  cause — a  cause  in  which  all  persons 
of  every  political  and  religious  creed  are  engaged  —namely  the  abolition 
of  slavery.     Every  thing  in  my  humble  power  shall  be  given  to  further 
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this  ffreat  measure — (Hear^  hear,)  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  as  you 
will  near  other  speakers  of  great  and  popular  talents.  But,  Sir,  I  have 
one  observation  to  make,  and  it  arises  from  the  resolution  I  hold  in  my 
hand ;  it  suggests  to  me  that  any  laws  enacted  against  liberty  are  both 
oppressive  and  arbitrary.  We  have  authenticated  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  horrible  slavery  in  our  colonies — a  system  not 
justified,  revolting  to  human  nature,  and  against  the  well  being  of  so* 
ciety.  (Hear,  hear,)  Therefore,  as  a  Christian  Minister,  I  am  happy 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  alacrity  manifested  by  this  Society  in 
such  a  cause.  Our  first  exertions  should  be  to  free  them.  That  done, 
to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction.  As  freemen 
they  will  better  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  heavenly 
boon.  If  the  proprietory  in  the  colonies  conceive  right,  they  would 
perceive  the  benefits  their  interests  would  derive  from  free  labour. 
Lately  rescued  from  a  state  of  political  slavery,  I  feel  its  benefits,  and 
though  my  chains  were  less  galling  than  those  of  the  African,  I  would 
wish  to  extend  the  blessings  I  enjoy,  to  every  human  being.  (Cheers.) 
The  Rev,  Mr,  Burnett*  rose,  and  in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  faint  outline,  seconded  the  resolution. — Sir,  in  seconding  this  re- 
solution, I  cannot  say  with  others,  that  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
address  public  meetings:  for  I  have  addressed  other  meetings  from 
which  many  who  have  now  joined  us,  have  staid  away.  But,  Sir,  this 
is  a  meeting  of  a  different  description — a  meeting  of  all  churches,  of 
different  creeds,  political  antagonists  of  all  descriptions  and  non- 
descriptions  ;  radicals  and  anti-radicals,  (Laughter^  and  loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear) — those  glad  of  emancipation,  and  those  who  are  sorry  for 
it;  and  to  see  you.  Sir,  presiding  in  that  chair  gives  me  infinite  plea-, 
sure.  (Heary  hear,)  We  are  looking  for  emancipation — the  emanci- 
pation of  our  fellow-beings  from  the  fangs  of  ruthless  oppressors ;  and 
when  I  recollect  the  strange  character  of  this  assemblage,  I  observe  a 
feature  in  it,  which  is,  that  in  the  limits  of  a  free  empire,  and  in  the  19th 
century,  we  are  assembled  to  inquire  whether  men  are  to  be  oppressed, 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  stolen  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Shall  such  be  allowed 
to  continue  ?  (No,  no.)  The  question  was  forgot  to  have  been  put 
sooner.  Why  not  make  the  request  with  nations  of  common  power  to 
enable  us  to  compel  oppressors  to  surrender  to  the  unfortunate  Africans 
their  rights  and  privileges.  (Hear,  hear.)  Men  may  and  do  act  with 
injustice  towards  each  other ;  all  the  world's  history  furnishes  us  with 
the  fact.  Like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  agitated  with  tumultuous  heav- 
ings,  lifting  some  monster  to  the  surface,  and  giving  him  power  over 
others  of  the  same  species.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  the  storm  soon  be- 
comes a  settled  calm.  Restore  to  the  planters  their  feelings,  and  com- 
pel them  to  sympathize  with  their  fellow-men.  Some  of  them  are  giddy 
with  their  elevation.  If  unjust  power  be  necessary  to  support  them,  it 
may  flow  for  a  season  with  its  own  peculiar  attribute;  but  its  potency 
will  not  last,  and  their  own  thunder  will  be  sufficient  to  consume  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)     I  know  of  no  moral  right  connected  with  oppression — 
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or  circQinstaiices  considered — such  a  right  Heaven's  moral  ad- 
MMlrmtion  denounces.  Those  raised  even  bv  me  Deity  itself  to  power 
iiave  abased  the  trust.  Man  has  no  moral  rignt  to  oppress  his  brethren. 
Tlie  Planters  talk  of  vested  rights,  and  say  you  cannot  touch  them.  If 
persons  hacfe  investments,  originally  acquired  by  fraud,  murder,  and 
lobberyy  why  they  can  boast  of  their  association  with  banditti.  We  do 
lot  hear  them  talk  of  vested  wrongs. — (No^  no.) — Let  the  negro  but 
speak  his  senthnents  upon  his  wrongs,  and  troops  are  sent  amongst 
them ;  the  whip  and  tortures  applied ;  and  is  it  to  such  men  we  are  to 
apply  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted  African.  Speak  to  them,  and  they 
will  say  our  slaves  are  well  treated. — ^We  are  kind,  tender,  and  affec- 
tionate to  them. — ^They  would  despise  the  idea  of  leaving  us.  But  when 
yoQ  refer  to  the  state  ov  the  negro,  and  say  he  is  unhappy — oh,  no,  he  is 
snilen  and  vindictive,  is  the  answer;  they  even  go  further,  and  tell  you 
that  by  Revelation  they  are  entitled  to  keep  slaves.  The  Jews  had  slaves. 
Well,  I  shall  meet  them  upon  that,  by  saying  that  the  Jews  were  the 
chosen  people  of  the  Lord,  called  for  a  particular  purpose,  instruments 
in  his  hands  to  punish  and  root  out  an  idolatrous  people,  and  the* 
remnants  of  them  were  made  slaves.  (Hear^  hear.)  Can  they  pretend 
that  they  have  a  divine  right  for  their  tyranny  upon  these  unfortunate 
people  ?  If  we  take  the  law  of  slavery  as  it  existed  amongst  the  Jews, 
we  find  it  in  the  21st  Exodus,  chap.  16  : — ''  And  he  that  stealeth  a 
man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  pound,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death."  The  moral  law  of  Heaven  is  for  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Having  now  shewn  by  the  law  of  Moses,  that  they  have  no  right  to  act, 
J  give  them  the  benefit  of  this  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament — '*  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by." — (Hear,  hear.)  But,  in  answer, 
they  say  if  we  give  the  slaves  liberty,  and  send  them  home,  they  will  be 
destroyed  by  cannibals.  I,  for  myself,  would,  if  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
prefer  even  the  chance  of  being  eat  by  cannibals,  to  dying  by  inches 
with  tortures  too  horrible  to  dilate  upon. — (Cheers.)  Why,  then, 
should  we  apply  to  the  colonists  ?  If  we  look  for  the  manumission  of 
the  slaves,  they  say  we  affect  their  happiness.  But  we  throw  light  upon 
them,  and  if  the  lightning  should  flash,  and  the  thunder  roll,  we  tell 
them  to  take  the  helm  and  steer  the  vessel.  Let  the  planters  abandon 
her,  and  she  will  find  her  way  to  port.  (Cheers.)  Sad  and  degraded 
must  the  slave  be,  who  hugs  his  chains,  and  bends  his  obsequious  knee 
to  his  oppressor.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  like  to  see  the  eagle  chained 
upon  a  pedestal  in  a  gentleman's  garden,  but  I  like  to  see  him — the 
bird  of  Jove — wing  his  way  to  heaven,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  cha- 
racter, worthy  of  the  emblem  he  was  destined  to  represent.  (Loud 
cheers.)  There  is  something  splendid  about  him.  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Wilberforce,  and  Windham,  have  been  arrayed  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain full  and  equal  redress  for  the  slaves.  Shall  we  look  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ?  They  will  not  interfere.  No,  they  have  sunk  the  Majesty  of  the 
British  Senate.  (Loud  cheers.)  Leaving  the  legislature,  we  turn  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  join  us,  and  by  their  common  energies,  and 
with  their  assistance,  the  legislature  will  become  strong ;  if  the  people 
withhold  their  cooperation,  it  becomes  weak.  (Hear,  hear.)  Africa 
looks  to  us.   The  people  are  the  wheel  by  which  the  smaller  springs  are 
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moved ;  and  therefore  let  ail  the  wlieeb  of  the  gigantic  machine  be  tet 
in  motion,  and  liberty  to  the  captive  is  certain.  (Cheers.)  We  have 
received  promises,  but  promises  will  not  do. — Spread  your  canvass  to 
the  wind,  and  whilst  the  breeze  is  stiff,  make  for  the  destined  haven, 
( cheers j)  our  common  triomph  will  be  to  achieve.     (Loud  cheers.) 

James  Ltme,  Esq.  was  aware  that  it  was  not  a  little  presumptuous  in 
him  to  offer  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  after  the  extraordinary 
display  of  eloquence  with  which  they  had  been  delighted.  The  few 
words  he  should  say  would  be  more  of  a  pecuniary  or  calculating  nature 
than  of  a  character  to  excite  the  feelings.  The  monopoly  of  the  West 
India  Planter  was  at  present  supported  by  a  bounty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on 
the  exportation  of  renned  sugar,  which  raised  the  price,  in  the  whole 
consumption,  £750,000  to  £900,000  per  annum ;  (hear,)  nearly  £500  ^ 
to  each  of  the  1800  planters,  who  form  the  proprietorship  of  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  West  Indies.  In  order,  avowedly,  to  encourage  this  dreadful 
system  of  wh<^esale  murder,  a  large  duty  of  10s.  a  cwt.  is  also  levied  on 
sugars  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  India,  for  instance — so  that, 
in  the  whole,  the  consumer  was  taxed  widi  a  duty  of  more  than  Id.  ft  lb. — 
imposed  as  premium  on  slave  productioD,  and  in  order  to  enable  slave  pro- 

Srietors  to  reside  in  Eogland  in  splendour  and  ease — (hear,  hear,) — 
elegating  to  hirelings  the  care  of  their  wretched  slaves.  (Applause.) 
What  was  the  result  of  this  policy  ?  Why,  that  in  the  very  article  of 
cotton,  the  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  consumption  of  England  was  ob- 
tained from  America — while,  not  30  years  ago,  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  Jamaica  was  not  produced  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  American  Planter  resided  on  his  planta- 
tions, and  looked  well  to  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  his  labourers ; 
not  so  the  West  India  Planter — he  delegated  the  superintendence  of  his 
estates  to  a  merciless  underling,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  almost 
annihilation  of  the  produce  of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies.  The  mass  of 
the  West  India  population  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  rendered  a  large  standing  army  necessary,  at  an  expense 
to  this  country  of  two  millions  per  annum,  and  the  loss  of  2000  soldiers, 
from  the  pestilence  of  the  climate,  while  the  East  Indies  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  establishments,  civil  and  military.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies  could  not  take  our  manufac- 
tures, as  we  could  not  import  their  raw  material  at  a  fair  price ;  and 
any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  negative  evil 
alone,  would  best  find  it  elucidated  by  reference  to  population. — Hin- 
doostan  contained  70,000,000,  and  China  134,000,000;  making 
204,000,000  human  beings  whom  England  was  more  or  less  shut  out 
Irom  commercial  intercourse  with,  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
policy  regarding  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under 
a  system  of  free  trade  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  import  all  her 
cotton  from  India,  in  British  ships>  and  on  better  terms  than  those  on 
which  it  was  now  received.  This  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  better  system  in  the  West,  and  be  the  immediate  and 
obvious  cause  of  extinguishing  slavery  there.  O  yes,  a  free  trade  with 
those  countries  would  give  full  employment  to  our  own  wretched  popu- 
iation — would  exchange  idleness,  want  and  discontent,  for  industry, 
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OHifort,  and  happiness.  Our  fine  mill-streams,  now  wasting  their 
efficacy,  would  gm  motion  to  numerous  manafactories,  and  the  produce 
oC  our  aoil  would  find  ample  demand  from  our  unemployed  population. 
It,  therefore,  only  remains  for  me  to  lay  before  you,  in  the  resolution 
I  now  submit,  the  impolicy,  as  regards  our  pecuniary  interests,  of  this 
disgraceful  and  detestable  system.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  James  Dcdy  rose  to  second  the  resolution.  He  should  not  say 
a  word  if- he  were  not  satisfied  that  there  were  still  sceptics  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade»  Some  time  ago  England  was  fearful,  in  the 
ereDt  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  article  of  wool,  that  the  ex- 
kteDce  of  the  trade  would  be  at  an  end.  But  look  at  the  result :  the 
lestiictioDS  are  removed,  and  the  operations  in  the  trade  have  become 
tripled  —aye,  quadrupled.  Some  West  India  Planters  argue  that  the 
removal  of  slavery  in  those  islands  would  be  peculiarly  injurious  to  Ire- 
laud,  inasmuch  as  the  provision  trade  therewith  would  be  destroyed. 
Granted;  and  if  the  West  Indies  were  sunk  in  the  ocean,  England 
would  be  infinitely  bettered ;  the  protecting  duty  of  1  Os,  per  cwt.  on  sugar 
would  be  at  an  end ;  the  new  and  vast — unlimited — sources  would  be 
opened  in  the  East.  An  interchange  of  our  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions for  their  commodities  would  be  effected,  and  Ireland  be  once  more 
in  a  position  to  consume  her  own  beef  and  butter.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Daly  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that,  ere  long,  he  should  see 
England  and  Ireland  concentrated  in  one  general  efibrt  for  the  manu- 
mission of  the  wretched  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Reuben  Harvey j  Esq.  moved  the  fourth  resolution.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  unaccustomed  to  address  public  assemblies.  However,  in 
a  few  words  he  should  say  that  he  abhorred  slavery  in  any  shape,  and 
that  it  was  high  time  for  tne  colonists  (it  was  for  their  interests,)  that 
firee  labour  was  substituted  for  slavery.     (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Reilly  spoke  as  follows — Mr.  Chairman — It  is  not 
aecessary  for  me  to  read  this  resolution,  which  I  have  been  called  upon 
lo  second,  as  you  have  just  heard  it  from  the  excellent  and  respected 
friend  who  has  proposed  it.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  subject  of  uncommon 
weight  and  magnitude,  and  demands  our  particular  attention.  The  un-^ 
usiuil  interest  which  has  been  excited  on  this  great  occasion  by  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  the  learned  and  Rev.  Gentleman  who  has  preceded  me, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  attention  by  any  lengthened 
observations.  But  it  were  not  justice  to  my  own  feelings  to  give  this 
subject  my  mere  silent  support.  We  need  not,  Sir,  view  the  question, 
whether  there  can  be  any  right  by  which  one  part  of  the  human  family 
may  enslave  another — ^whether  the  body,  the  mind  and  liberties  of  men 
should  be  matters  of  traffic.  There  is  an  instinctive  resistance  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  slavery,  as  a  violation  of  common  rights.  But  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  principles  of  liberty  it  must  be 
viewed  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  enormity.  The  minds  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  are  enthralled  and  debased,  and  they  are  debarred  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  illumination  and  improvement  by  their  heartless  and  cruel 
tyrants.  Every  thing  connected  with  man's  soul  is  inconceivably  im- 
portant by  its  alliance  with  immortality  and  a  future  world.  What  is 
areo  the  eagle's  flight,  rising  from  his  native  rock,  and  soaring  in  that 
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flight  till  lost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven?  (Cheers.)  What  is  this  to  the 
mind  of  man  ?  It  can  wing  a  bolder  flight  and  rise  above  creation  itself, 
apd  contemplate  the  nature  and  perfections  of  him  who  made  us. 
(Cheers.)  The  resolution  tells  me  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  the 
colonist  for  ameliorating  the  treatment  of  their  slaves.  No,  Sir,  interest 
and  avarice  are  against  our  cherishing  such  an  expectation.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  a  Ladies'  Society  connected  with  us — for  they  are 
Capable  of  gpreat  things — their  hearts  are  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind* 

Sees.  (Hear.)  They  never  hear  a  tale  of  woe  that  it  does  not  wring 
leir  bosoms,  and  cause  the  tear  of  pity  to  flow  from  the  eye.  Where  is 
the  mother  and  daughter  'who  are  not  affected  at  such  tales  of  woe  as 
those  to  which  we  have  adverted  ?  A  doubt  has  been  thrown  out  by 
some  speaker  as  to  the  probability  of  succeeding  with  the  British  legis- 
lature at  present.  To  the  British  public  we  look  for  this ;  they  must 
express  their  sentiments  of  horror  at  this  abominable  system,  and  they 
will  be  heard,  and  will  ultimately  wipe  this  foul  reproach  from  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  Some  think  it  a  hopeless,  enthusiastic  attempt.  So 
thought  many  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  when  Clarkson  ex- 
hibited the  materials  of  this  system,  an  J  Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors 
brought  the  claims  of  injured  Africa  before  the  British  Senate.  Con- 
tinue to  petition  and  you  will  succeed.  Enthusiasm !  be  it  so.  No 
great  or  good  purpose  was  ever  eflfected  without  enthusiasm.  The 
Rev.  Gentleman  here  read  extracts  of  the  manner  in  which  slaves  were 
cruelly  and  ruthlessly  dealt  with,  and  concluded  by  seconding  the  re- 
solution. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  England  begged  to  claim  attention  for  a  moment. 
Frequently  as  he  had  addressed  public  assemblies,  it  never  fell  to  his 
happy  lot  to  speak  before  so  peculiarly  interesting  a  meeting  as  the  pre- 
sent. (Hear,  hear.)  Here  ther^  was  a  commingling  of  all  creeds  and 
politics,  having  for  their  grand  object  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  man. 
{Hear,  hear.)  I'hey  were  told  that  all  partaking  of,  and  subject  to,  the 
British  Constitution,  were  free  and  unshackled; — yet  was  there  one  spot 
within  the  dominion  of  England,  where  bloody  slavery,  attended  with 
all  its  frightful  train  of  evils,  was  permitted  to  lift  its  monster  head. 
{Cheers.)  To  effect  the  abolition  of  that  which  made  his  blood  boil — 
of  that  which  made  masters  tyrants — of  that  which  subjected  the  un- 
happy, uncomplaining  negro  to  the  hot  burning  sun  of  a  tropical  climate, 
renaered  him  subject  to  the  capricious  cruelties  of  hirelings — debased 
his  mind — and  bound  down  his  body — the  extinction  of  that  hell-bbm 
system  would  be  a  more  glorious  triumph  than  even  that  at  the  Nile  or 
Waterloo.  {Cheers.)  Any  attempt  at  information  was  repressed  by 
the  planter.  To  speak  of  religion — of  a  better  world — of  a  glorious 
futurity,  the  slave  understood  not  the  terms — or  if  he  did  yield  willing 
ears,  his  hard  task-master  prevented  the  good  work  from  being  pursued. 
A  gentleman  who  travelled  through  part  of  the  West  Indies  a  few 
months  since,  overtook,  one  day,  a  pair  of  slaves  apparently  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  They  were  chained  together.  Who  are  these  ? 
inquired  the  gentleman.  Father  and  son,  was  the  reply.  Why  chain 
them  ? — Because,  said  the  keeper,  they  were  sold  yesterday,  and  if  I 
loose  them,  the  young  man,  who  is  only  just  married,  and  has  to  be  sent 
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500  miles  to  his  new  purchaser,  would  escape  to  his  family ! — Oh !  yes* 
oootioaed  the  Rev.  Gentleman,  they  chained  the  body,  but  could  not 
the  affections.  {Cheers.)  It  has  been  often  my  lot  to  visit  the  wretched 
criminal,  just  sentenced,  for  the  murder  of  his  fellow-man,  in  order  to 
aflbrd  religious  consolation  to  him ;  he  who  was  on  the  morrow  to  ex-  . 
piate  bis  life  on  the  scafifbld.  But  I  once  witnessed  a  scene  that  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  One  day,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a 
«dlor  who  was  approachmg  fast  to  his  eternal  account.  On  my  speak- 
ing to  him  of  repentance,  he  looked  sullen,  and  turned  from  me  in  the 
bed; — of  a  great  God,  he  was  silent; — of  the  mercy  of  that  God,  and 
lie  bvrst  into  tears.  Oh,  said  he,  I  can  never  expect  mercy  from  God. 
I  was  ten  years  on  board  a  slave  ship,  and  there  superintended  the  cruel 
death  of  many  a  sick  slave.  Many  a  time  amid  the  screams  of  kindred, 
has  the  sick  mother — father — and  new  bom  babe,  been  wound  up  in 
canvass  and  remorselessly  thrown  overboard.  Now  their  screams  haunt 
me,  night  and  day,  and  I  have  no  peace,  and  expect  no  mercy.  He 
foon  died,  I  hope  pardoned,  but  he  afforded  me  little  evidence  of  it. 
Mr.  Richard  Dowden  in  rising  to  second  the  resolution,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  impressive  speech  of  Mr.  England ;  after  a  few  moments 

Suse,  he  thus  proceeded.     Rising  under  the  strong  influence   of  a 
>ling,  which  I  share  in  common  with  this   large  and  respectable  as- 
sembly, I  feel  incapable  of  adding  to  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  or  of 
increasing  the  universality  of  the  sympathy  which  has  already  con- 
vinced  and  moved  the   auditory   present.     Yet,  Sir,  having  spoken 
in  public  on  other  subjects,  1  should  almost  feel  myself  a  traitor  to  this 
g^reat  cause — ^this  cause  of  good  policy,  liberty,  and  humanity,  if  I  did 
not,  even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  but  little  additional  interest,  give  at  least 
my  good-will  and  voice,  however  feeble,   on  this  day — This  resolution, 
Sir,  pledges  the  meeting  to  petition  the  legislature  to  use  its  constitu- 
taonau  power  of  interference  to  redeem  the  British  name  of  tolerating  the 
the  system  of  Slavery.     (Hear,  hear)     Sir,  we  believe  that  what  we 
ask  the  legislature  to  do  is  constitutional,  if,  indeed,  we  have  any  notion 
of  what  constitutional  acts  imply ;  they  are  acts  which  tend  to  the  bene- 
6t  of  the  constitution,  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  persons  governed 
by  the  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  constitution.     Now,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  here  to  day,  that  the  legislatures  of  the  West  India 
Islands  make  laws,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  but  for  what  they, 
in  their  stupidity,  deem  the  interest  of  the  few.     This,  Sir,  is  in  direct 
and  flagrant  opposition  to  every  theory  of  good  government;    and  as 
these  Islanders  hold  a  delegated  authority  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  these  provinces  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  allowed  to  exert  a  tyranny,  which  the  legislature  of  the  parent  coun- 
try, the  fountain  of  provincial  power,  would  not  dare  to  inflict.     The 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  called  on,  therefore,  to  come  between 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.     What,  if  it  were  true  that  the  slave 
was  unconscious  of  his  chains ;    yet  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  we 
are  participators  in  the  tyranny,  if  we  tamely  endure  it.     (Cheers,) — 
Mt.  Chairman,  nearly  all  the  sophisms  which  interested  ingenuity  has 
invented  to  blind  the  eyes  of  justice  have  been  answered,  and  never  more 
perfectly  than  to  day  ;    but.  Sir,  one  which  was  omitted,  has  occurred 
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to  me,  and  it  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  humane  man  from  feeling  hir 
fellow-creature's  sufferings ;  it  is  this,  that  the  slave-owner  will  be  kind 
to  his  slave  for  his  own  interest.     This  is  a  false  argument  amosg  our- 
selves.    We  know  that  a  wise  self-interest  would  save  us  from  a  thou- 
sand crimes  ;  yet  have  we  not  often  seen  passion  too  much  for  self-in* 
terest  ?    Any  one  who  has  seen  a  proprietor  of  horses  maim  a  noble 
animal  for  failing  in  the  race,  or  baulking  at  a  leap,  can  judge  how  in- 
efficient a  safe-guard  for  the  slaves  must  be  even  the  base  selfishness  of 
the  planters.     Sir,  even  the  wretched  security  of  cupidity  is  ine£fectual,. 
and  every  day*s  intelligence  from  the  West  Indies  proves  that  the  love  of 
power  holds  a  bad  and  barbarous  superiority  over  the  love  of  riches. 
We  cannot  believe  then  in  the  guarantee  of  the  apologist  for  the  planters; 
but  must  secure  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  the  icHrocity  of 
their  masters,  and  the  masters  themselves  from  the  excesses  wUicii  a 
depraved  state  of  society  sanctions  and  countenances.     It  is  our  duty, 
and  our  interest  to  teach  those  ignorant  and  obdurate  men  therr  duty  U> 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.     The  l^islature  of  the  empire  must 
act  on  them  as  on  an  outward  conscience,  and  force  justice  by  a  noble 
violence  upon  those  who  would  resist  it.     (Cheers.)    This  resolution' 
calls  on  you  to  petition.     In  proceeding  to  perform  any  work,   it  i» 
proper  to  look  to  the  materials  for  working ;  it  is  quite  consistent  con-* 
sequently  to  look  to  the  pecuniary  capabilities  of  this  8€>ctety.     It  ap*" 
pears  that  there  is  a  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer.    The  proceedings  od 
this  day  will  be  attended  with  some  expense.     Come  forward,  then,  in 
aid  of  our  exertions ;  do  not  be  mere  listeners  to  speeches ;  but  be  as- 
sisting our  work  ;  the  subscription  of  5s.  per  annum  is  small ;    yet  it  i» 
all  we  require  from  the  friends  of  our  cause.    Do  you  want  a  motive  for 
laying  out  this  trifle  in  procuring  justice  for  the  negro  I    Has  the  com-» 
mercial  interest  of  your  country  na  claim  on  you  ?     Has-  the  great  pon- 
eiple  of  justice  ao  demand  for  your  countenance  ?    I  asked  a  respectable 
merchant  the  other  day  to  subscribe  to  this  society  ;  he  said  he  rejoiced 
to  do  so  '*  for  he  was  zealous  to  abolish  from  the  world  every  nest  of 
slavery  to  be  hatched  in,  and  tyranny,  petty  or  great,  to  plume  itself 
on."     Will  you  emulate  Wilberforce  ?    Would  you  bear  the  honours  of 
Buxton  and  of  Romilly?     Do  your  best  in  this  cause;  it  was  all  they 
did,  and  every  hearer  of  their  names  may  imitate  their  virtues.     Have 
you  all  heard  of  Howard  in  vain  ?    Where  is  his  name  embalmed  that 
all  society  may  honour  it  ?    Amidst  the  mild  glories  of  benevolence  it  is 
held  up  to  our  view ;  and  what  is  the  mere  warrior's  fame  or  the  more  po* 
litician's  honours  to  those  of  him  who  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  and 
terror  of  the  dungeon,  who  visited  the  prisoner,  and  mitigated  the  misery 
of  him  who  had  none  to  help  him  ?  Would  you  emulate  Howard?   I  tell 
you  the  West  Indies  are  one  g^reat  prison  house,  and  that  not  for  the 
criminal  but  the  innocent.   (Cheers.)   Be  Howards,  every  one  of  you  in 
this  cause,  and  if  this  virtue  be  so  general  as  to  divide  your  fame  it  will 
as  universally  attend  the  happy  feeling  which  doing  good  can  ever  bestow. 
(Applause.)     Mr.  Chairman,  far  be  it  from  me  to  drag  the  female  name 
from  its  natural  retirement,  or  to  call  up  the  blushes  of  the  softer  sex,  by 
fixing  the  public  attention  on  them  too  strongly  in  this  crowded  meet- 
ing; yet  if  I  may  app&il  for  aid  to  that  throne  of  all  the  sympathies-^-* 
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nQBtn's  heart — ^let  me  here  tell  them  that  the  fair  hand  of  charity  will 
oefer  be  more  white  while  the  damning  spot  of  slavery  remains  to  starn 
it  {Cheers.)  To  that  sex  then,  who  are  alive  to  all  the  charities  of  life, 
1  appeal,  and  call  on  them  to  come  forward  and  hold  up  the  arms  of  the 
vamors  in  this  iight,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  among  their  sweetest 
leoolleetions  will  be  found  the  memory  of  what  they  have  done  to  relieve 
their  fellow  creatures ;  nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  deeds 
will  not  be  the  least  bright  among  the  gems  which  we  hope  will  one  day 
adorn  the  crown  of  those  who  obtain  mercy,  because  they  were  merciful. 
(Oreai  cheering,)  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  needless  to  detain  you  much 
longer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  avowed  convictions  of  the 
meeting,  and  all  I  arose  to  ask  was,  that  they  should  not  be  inefficient 
convictions ;  that  you  should  enable  us  to  petition,  and  thus  to  express 
joor  sentiments  and  your  anxieties.  Shew  that  you  are  sensitive  under 
yonr  responsibility,  that  the  crime  of  neutrality  is  your  scorn,  that  you 
tear  to  know  what  is  right  and  not  to  do  it ;  that  you  are  bold  enough 
to  encounter  with  generous  feelings  and  generous  deeds,  the  scowl  of  the 
■elBsh  and  the  sneer  of  the  heartless,  and  to  secure  to  yourself  a  praise 
which  they  can  neither  know  nor  understand.  I  conclude  by  seconding 
the  fifth  resolution  ;  {Reiterated  cheers,)  and  the  Petition  having  been 
read, 

Mr.  O^Connellf  M.  P.  rose,  and  was  received  with  loud  applause. 
—Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  petition  now  read  be  adopted  by  the 
■Meting,  and  if  they  agree  to  adopt  it,  they  shall  not  want  a  person  to 
present  it. — (Laud  cries  of  hear^  hear.) — I  solicit  the  high  honour  of 
receiviag  it.    In  the  estimate  of  my  own  pretensions  and  abilities,  I  shall 
my  I  bring  zeal  and  perseverance  to  the  cause.     I  may  have  some  per- 
sonal vanity  in  saying  so,  but  you  must  not  take  my  partial  estimate.  If 
^OQ  intmst  me  with  this  petition  to  present,  I  cannot  be  temperate  upon 
It.    I  must  be  intemperate ;  it  is  for  liberty  or  slavery ;  therefore,  I  have 
bnt  one  choice,  and  must  be  intemperate  for  liberty. — (Laughter,  and 
hear^  hear,) — I  cannot  adopt  a  partial  abolition,  for  tyranny  is  a  crime. 
Slavery  is  an  offence,  and  therefore  I  shall  offer  no  compromise  upon 
the  subject.    The  West  India  slaves  are  men,  sprung  from  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Creator  of  the  universe  as  well  as  we  are — have  the  same 
helplessness  of  infancy — the  same  wants,  and  redeemed  by  the  same 
precious  blood  that  was  shed  for  us. — (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.) — ^The 
man  who  debars  another  from  his  rights,   and  deprives  him  of  his 
liberty,  is  an  atrocious  criminal. — (Loud  cheers.)   But  I  shall  take  any 
instalment  that  may  be  offered ;  ours  is  a  iust  demand  ;  like  a  man  to 
whom  a  debt  is  due,  and  who  is  offered  5s.  m  the  pound,  and  who  takes 
the  offer,  and  then  demands  the  remainder.     The  surest  way  to  get  a 
part  is  to  demand  the  whole  at  first. — I  will  call  upon  the  House  to  put 
an  end  to  slavery ;  but,  though  we  wish  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  still 
it  should  take  place  by  degrees,  not  instantaneously.     The  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  rack  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  may  be  shuddered  at; 
for  liberty  is  sometimes  licentious. — Our  object  is  utility  not  annihila- 
tion ;  but,  if  in  the  general  regeneration  of  the  blacks,  a  resistance  may 
be  made  by  the  few  whites,  who  would  still  wish  to  lord  it  over  the  re- 
gmerated  slave — why,  painful  as  would  be  the  alternative  to  me  if  blood 
should  be  shed,  I  would  prefer  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  many 
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to  the  lives  of  the  few.  It  is  an  awful  choice  to  make;  but  under  such 
circumstances  I  would  make  it.  Give  me  the  blacks.  (Loud  cheers,) 
To  expect  any  thing  from  West  India  Planters  is  absurd.  To  this  hour, 
in  their  courts  of  justice,  composed  of  whites,  they  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  a  black;  would  not  allow  him  as  a  witness  ;  what  horrible  in- 
justice !  I  would  confide  nothing,  nor  expect  any  thing  from  their  feel- 
ings. The  Legislature  must  act.  We  can  carry  it  only  by  the  British 
Parliament.  Let  them  refuse  but  for  one  Session  to  vote  money  for  the 
subsistence  of  an  army  there ;  let  them  refuse  to  send  the  youthful  and 
the  brave  soldiers  from  the  heaths  of  Ireland — from  its  hills  and  valleys 
— to  an  early  and  an  unhonoured  grave  in  the  mephitic  dews  and 
swamps  of  the  West  Indies  ;  refuse  a  tax  upon  other  sugar,  and  then 
slavery  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  blood-stained  tyrant  becomes  impo- 
tent. (Loud  cheers,)  The  West  Indies  is  a  source  of  national  poverty 
and  wealth.  We  are  at  an  immeasurable  expense  in  its  support,  it  is 
a  horrible  cancer  in  the  side  of  Great  Britain — (hear,  hear) — ^horrible 
in  the  sight  of  Man  and  God — the  destruction  of  all  moral  and  religious 
ties.  If  the  Legislature  does  not  act,  are  we  not  citizens  of  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not  duties  to  perform  ? — What  we  say,  the  Press,  that  mighty 
engine,  will  convey  with  the  winds  of  Heaven,  beyond  these  narrow 
walls,  and  the  sea-girt  limits  of  our  Island.  (Loud  cheers.) — The 
English  language  is  spoken  every  where.  It  is  understood  from  die 
banks  of  the  Gauges  to  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississipi.  It  shall  convey  a  moral  lesson  to  the 
world.  I  speak  of  liberty  in  commendation.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  but 
it  can  be  selfish.  Give  me  the  great  and  immortal  Bolivar,  the  saviour 
and  regenerator  of  his  country ;  he  found  her  a  province,  and  he  has 
made  her  a  nation ;  the  first  act  of  his  was  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves 
upon  his  own  estate. — (Hear,  hear.) — In  Ck)lumbia,  all  casts,  and  all 
colours  are  free  and  unshackled ;  but  how  I  like  to  contrast  him  with 
the  far-famed  Northern  heroes.  George  Washington  !  that  great  and 
enlightened  character — the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  had  but  one  blot 
upon  his  character.  He  had  slaves,  and  he  gave  them  liberty  when  be 
wanted  them  no  longer — (loud  cheers,) — Let  America,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  pride,  wave  on  high  her  banner  of  freedom  and  its  blazing  stars.  I 
point  to  her,  and  say,  there  is  one  foul  blot  upon  it — "  You  have  Negro 
Slavery,** — They  may  compare  their  struggles  for  freedom  to  Marathon 
and  Leuctra,  and  point  to  the  rifleman  with  his  gun,  amidst  her  woods 
and  forests,  shouting  for  liberty  and  America.  In  the  midst  of  their 
laughter  an4  their  pride,  I  point  to  them  the  negro  children,  screaming 
for  the  mother,  from  whose  bosom  they  have  been  torn.  America,  it  is 
a  foul  stain  upon  your  character. — (Cheers,) — Certainly,  the  Northern 
States  have  washed  away  the  stain  in  the  tears  of  charity.  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  of  the  other  States,  have  abolished  Slavery. — 
But  in  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  the  horrible  system  is  still 
kept  up.  (Hear,  hear,)  This  conduct,  kept  up  by  men  who  had 
themselves  to  struggle  for  freedom,  is  doubly  unjust.  Let  them  hoist 
the  flag  of  liberty  with  the  whip  and  rack  on  one  side,  and  the  star  of 
freedom  upon  the  other.  The  Americans  are  a  sensitive  people;  in 
fifty-four  years  they  have  increased  their  population  from  tliree  millioiis 
to  twenty  millions ;  they  have  many  glories  that  surround  them,  but 
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tkff  beamt  are  partly  shorn,  for  they  have  slaves.     (Cheers,)    Their 
ktrts  do  not  beat  so  strong  for  liberty  as  mine.     She  excuses  her  con* 
doct,  and  refers  to  the  British  and  West  India  Islands.     Nothing,  they 
aty,  can  be  wrong,  because  it  is  British.   ( Cries  of  hear^  hear.)    When 
I  WM  a  boy  the  gentlemen  had  a  habit  of  flogging  the  peasants  in  Ire- 
luid.  But  tbey  have  now  given  up  the  practice  !   (Hear  and  laughter.) 
I  recollect  an  argument  being  urged  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
were  better  treated  and  fed  than  the  peasants  in  Ireland.     With  that  I 
cannot  agree.     The  peasant  has  the  heath  to  recline  upon ;  hfi  has  the 
■DUDtain,  with  its  lively  stream,  and  he  returns  to  his  humble  hut  as  to 
some  genial  dime,  and  indulges  his  filial  and  paternal  affections  amidst 
his  family,  not  the  le«s  concentrated,  for  being  poor — (hear,  hear,)     I 
have  this  day  listened  with  delight,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  to  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Burnett)  who  addressed  you.     His  lion   genius, 
saperior  to  all — the  mild  language  of  the  Gospel  flowing  from  his  lips 
— will  be  echoed  by  many.     (Loud  cheers.)     We  meet  no  more  on 
points  of  repulsion ;  but  meet  now  in  better  feelings,  those  of  kindness 
and  christian  charity.     (Loud  and  repeated  cheering.)     Men  in  this 
lovely  island  shall  no  longer  be  opposed  to  each  other,  but  union  and 
harmony  shall  blaze  over  our  mountains  and  our  glens.     (Repeated 
eheerg.)     The  struggle  is  forgotten  ;  the  advantages  are  manifest.     In 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  met  I  consider  myself  not  the  representative 
of  one  but  of  all. — (Hear.) — I  will  call  for  justice,  in  the  name  of  the 
tiving  God,  and  I  shall  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being. 
(Cheers.)  If  we  cannot  obtain  all,  we  must  watch  the  current  that  wafts 
the  bark  to  the  harbour  of  liberty  and  universal  freedom.  (Hear,  hear.) 
You  cannot  restrain  the  cupidity  of  the  West  India  planter.     He  is  ex- 
travagant— but  when  he  wants  money,  or  the  market  may  be  hurried  on 
any  emergencY*  the  lash  is  applied,  and,  if  necessary,  he  increases  his 
wwth  by  killing  the  negro  with  hard  labour.     (Hear,  hear.)     The 
state  of  the  West  Indies  is  miserable.     Human  cupidity  gives  way  to 
human  passion. — Man  is  not  flt  for  unshackled  and  uncontrolled  power. 
It  corrupts  the  human  heart ;  it  is  the  wild  inebriation  of  passion ;  and 
the  poor  slave   must  be  the  victim.     The  day,  I  tnist,  is  about  to 
come.     I  will  call  the  star  of  New  York,  in  1825,  to  my  recollection  ; 
and,  in  1830,  I  trust  that  all  born  within  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
King,  shall  be  free — (cheers.) — not  by  a  revolution.    A  revolution  is  a 
volcano,  which  though  some  salutary  effects  may  result  from  it,  sweeps 
in  its  destnictive  progress,  arts,  sciences,  beauty,  and  strength,  old  age 
and  helplessness.     Give  me,  continued  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  with  considerable  feeling,  give  me  no  revolution  any  where ; 
the   extent  of  improvement   is   abroad,  and   let  us  ask  like  men — 
religious   improvement   amongst  all   classes   is  rapidly    advancing. — 
{Cheers.)    That  cannot  be  in  the  West  Indies; — where  the  Missionary 
of  the  Gospel — the  martyr  to  his  duty — {Mr.  Smith)  fell  a  victim  to 
their  tyranny,  and  for  what  ?     Why,  because  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  amongst  the  benighted 
negroes — His  blood  remaining  upon  the  earth,  unrequited  and  unre- 
venged.    i  see  you  anticipate  whom  I  mean ;  the  colonists  treat  the 
communications  of  government  with  contempt;  look   to  the   official 
correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  their  Executive, 
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and  you  will  see  the  fact.  On  the  continent  of  South  America,  Mr. 
Power,  a  gentleman  from  this  city,  has  a  portion  of  property,  and  inha- 
bited by  descendants  from  the  old  possessors,  he  has  made  them  free 
and  happy.  Let  us  then  struggle  for  these  unhappy  beings,  and  I  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  obey  your  call  in  advocating  their  claims.  You  have 
made  me  ambitious  of  your  approbation^  but  I  must  say  that  for  myself 
I  have  no  ambition.  I  trust  that  we'  shall  all  deserve  well  from 
humanity  by  this  day's  work.     {Loud  and  long  continued  applause.) 

Francis  B,  Beamish^  Esq.  seconded  the  motion,  which  passed. 

Mr.  Burnett  again  rose  and  said,  the  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
so  eloquently  addressed  them  has  said  it  will  be  his  first  act  in  parlia- 
ment to  present  our  petition,  if  it  be  intrusted  to  him ;  and  without 
disrespect  to  our  city  or  county  members,  I  say  we  ought  to  intrust 
the  petition  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman.  No  other  member  of  parliament 
had  come  amongst  us — and,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  offers  his  services,  we 
will  accept  them.  Mr.  O'Connell  stated  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  that  the  principles  contained  in  the  petition  are  his ;  let 
us  then  trust  him  and  if  he  deserts  those  principles,  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  him. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr,  O'Connell  said  he  was  greatly  honoured,  and  would  make  the 
Cork  Petition  the  occasion  of  his  first  effort  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Beale,  said  he  never  heard  any  thing  go  so  far  to  satisfy  him 
that  his  principles  were  correct  as  this  day's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Boyle,  then  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  ChairmaBi 
which  received  a  unanimous  shout  of  concurrence. 


III. — Free  Trade  to  India  and  China. 

On  the  15th  of  September  last,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Cropper  in  the  Chair,  at  which  Mr.  Whitmore  the  member  for 
BridgenoTth  attended,  and  made  a  most  able,  luminous,  and  convincing 
speech,  which  was  followed  by  several  others,  including  Messrs.  Cropper, 
Alston,  Radcliffe,  Lytham,  Rathbone,  Grant,  Rushton,  E.  Roscoe,  D. 
Hodgson,  and  Garnet,  and  we  only  regret  we  cannot  report  them  as 
fully  as  those  which  a  fortnight  before  were  delivered  at  Cork. 

IV. — Westminster  Review. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  the  Westminster  Review 
has  taken  a  decided  part  on  the  question  of  Slavery ;  and  that,  in  the 
October  Number  of  that  Work,  the  West  Indian  System  is  attacked 
with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  vivacity  of  style.  With  the  ready 
concurrence  of  the  conductors  of  that  able  work,  the  article  will  in  a 
few  days  be  published,  separately,  in  a  cheap  form. 

The  **  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter"  will  be  forwarded  to  any  Aoti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  the  rate  of  four  shilliDgs  per  hundred,  when  not  exceeding 
kalf  a  sheet,  and  in  proportion,  when  it  exceeds  that  quantity,  on  application 
at  the  Society's  office,  No.  18,  Aldermanbury.  Single  Copies  may  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  half-sheet  of  eight  pages* 

A  StippUment  to  the  pretent  Ntmber  will  appear  in  aftw  (f«y«. 

-^ -  - 

LowloB :  BafMcrwid  Tboms,  PrtotMv,  14,  Buiiiolom«w  CIom. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

ANTI-SLAVERY  MONTHLY  REPORTER, 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1829,  No.  53. 


L  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ANTI- 
SLAVERY  CAUSE. 

IL  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  OF  OCTOBER 
I89i,p.  46^ 

111.  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  OF  OCTOBER 
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I.  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Anti-Slavert 

Cause. 

The  title  we  have  given  to  the  present  pamphlet  will  possibly  sur- 
prise some  of  our  readers,  departing  as  it  does  from  the  mea- 
sured tone  we  have  usually  employed.  But  let  them  not  sup- 
pose that  this  altered  tone  indicates  any  change  of  character  or 
purpose.  The  change  is  not  in  us,  but  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  stand  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  a  very 
few  words  will  suffice  to  explain. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  far  from  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of 
an  early  extinction  of  Slavery.  On  the  contrary,  our  hopes  were 
low.  They  have  risen  since  that  time ;  and  therefore  we  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us,  as  honest  men,  to  avow  the  change  without 
reserve  or  hesitation.  We  are  looking  forward,  we  admit,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  a  much  earlier,  and,  through  the  Divine 
nivour,  a  more  auspicious,  termination  of  our  labours,  than  we 
▼entured  to  anticipate  twelve  months  ago. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  the  pounds  of  this  revo- 
lution in  our  views  ?  We  will  give  them  without  reserve.  The 
change  has  been  slow,  gradual,  and  progressive.  But  the  result 
is,  that,  instead  of  our  previous  despondency  (the  fruit  of  those 
blighted  hopes  that  sicken  the  heart);  we  now  entertain  a  con- 
fidence,— which,  we  trust  to  shew,  is  sober,  rational,  and  justi- 
fiable,-—of  early,  final,  and  complete  success. 

1.  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  who 
have  followed  its  progress  for  some  years  past,  as  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter — (and  it  is  only  such 
whom  we  can  expect  either  to  ask,  or  to  listen  to  our  reatoot)— r 
we  would  say,  in  the  first  place ;  Look  back  to  the  followiii|f 
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Numbers  of  that  work :  namely,  No.  XL.,  XLI.»  XLIL,  XLIIL, 
XLIV.  and  its  Supplement,  No,  XLV.,  XLVL,  XLVIL, 
XLVIII.y  XLIX.,  L.,  LI.,  Lll.^and  LIII. ;  making  in  all  about 
twenty  Numbers. — Of  these,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
read  not  more  than  about  two  hundred  pa^s  of  letter-press,  at 
the  expense  of  about  five  or  six  hours  of  time  at  the  utmost ; — 
a  sacrifice  which,  on  such  a  subject,  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
it  will  not  be  unwilling  to  incu;r.  They  will  then  be  in  a  capacity 
to  understand  the  indications  to  which  we  shall  now  point. 

By  referring,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  subjectof  Sugar  Duties,  to 
No.XLIX.p.16;  No.  LI.  pp.  36— 38;  No.  LIL  pp.  78— 80;  and 
to  the  whole  of  No.  LIIL.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  our 
prospects,  and  the  concurrent  improvement  of  public  feeling  and 
effort,  are  roost  materially,  and  even  radically,  altered  on  that  vital 
part  of  our  whole  case;  we  mean,  the  Slave-holders' monopoly;  the 

Eaupers'  fund  for  sugar  planters ;  and  the  absolute  and  universal 
"eedom  of  trade,  which,  of  itself,  must  prove  the  death  of  Slavery. 
By  referring,  in  the  second  place,  to  No.  XLIII.  pp.  341,  350, 
364, 362, 367—370 ;  to  No.  XLVII.  pp.  462—468 ;  to  No.  XLIX. 
pp.  1, 10, 16, 30, 31 ;  to  No.  LII.  pp.  63—68, 61, 64,  and  70—74, 
no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  such  an  altered  tone  in  those  whose 
Jiat  would  of  itself,  even  if  public  opinion  were  silent,  decide 
the  Question  ;  that  he  must  feel  that,  when  they  shall  be  duly 
aided  and  supported  and  urged  forward  by  it,  no  more  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  success,  than  we  can  doubt,  that  six 
iponths  ago — in  the  face  of  difficulties  infinitely  more  insur- 
mountable ;  and  an  opposition  very  far  more  formidable,  than 
can  now  be  apprehended — an  emancipation  was  achieved  of  ten 
times  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  that  now  sought  for. 

Out  of  Parliament  at  least,  the  numerical  amount  of  the  op* 

Eonents  in  the  former  case,  as  compared  with  the  present,  must 
ave  been  ten  thousand  to  one ;  while  the  object  to  be  gained^ 
involved  interests  at  least  twenty  times  more  important  and  vital ; 
big,  in  the  apprehensions  of  millions,  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  disastrous  consequences ;  and  yet  presenting  to  the  eye  of 
the  national  conscience  not  half  the  heart-stirring  obligations  to 
prompt  and  energetic  decision,  which  the  present  case  involves. 

Qovemment  and  Parliament  are  called,  not  to  expunge  from 
the  statute-book  some  enactments  of  dubious  policy,  about  which 
good  men  have  differed,  and  do  now  differ.  But  they  are  called 
to  put  down  a  crime,  which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original 
malignity  by  the  lapse  of  ages ;  but  has  become  more  highly 
aggravated  in  its  ffuilt  by  the  light  recently  poured  upon  it.  A 
crime,  did  we  say  r — Nay,  a  series,  and  complication  of  crimes-^ 
proceeding  daily  and  hoiirly  before  our  eyes, — in  the  name  and 
under  the  authori^  of  the  British  Sovereign  ;  supported  by  his 
troops,  and  paid  ror  by  the  money  of  his  people ;— «  aeruis  of 
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crimes,  any  one  of  which,  if  perpetrated  in  this  country,  would 
call  for  the  gibbet  and  the  executioner  to  do  their  duty  on  the 
Mooa  and  murderers  whom  we  are  at  this  very  moment  pro- 
tecting and  cherishing. 

Bat,  thirdly,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  another  series  of 
passagea  in  the  same  Reporter,  which  seem,  in  the  actual  infatu- 
atioii  of  the  defenders  of  this  bloody  and  atrocious  system,  suffi- 
ciently to  prove  our  position.  The  precursor  of  dissolution  has 
already  appeared. 

Quem  Dens  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 
The    throes  of  approaching  death  are  already  on  its  victim, 
whose  faltering  speech  and  erring  intellect  seem  to  mark  him 
at  no  longer  an  efficient  and  living  member  of  the  body  politic. 

What  are  the  symptoms  ?  Look  only  at  the' documents  which 
the  upholders  ana  defenders  of  this  mass  of  abomination  have 
themselves  supplied  to  the  public,  in  their  own  unhappy  case. 
Look  back  only  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  We  will  take  no 
wider  retrospect. 

First,  let  us  take  individuals. 

There  is  Lord  Seaford ;  in  all  other  points  a  man  of  sense  and 
discernment ;  see  him  approach  this  subject !  *  Look  next  at 
Sir  R.  Farquharf  ;  Sir  R.  Woodford  J;  Governor  Qrant§; 
General  Nicolay||;  Sir  C.  Brisbane ^f;  Sir  Lowry  Cole**; 
Mr.  Irving;  and  Mr.  H.  Gurney;  MM. P. ft;  and,  lastly,  at 
Col.  Young  of  Demerara,  Protector  of  Slaves  !  jif 

Look  next  at  larger  bodies  of  men : — at  legislatures — nay, 
at  whole  communities  of  slave-holders.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice. 

Look  at  the  island  of  Jamaica,  with  Mr.  Barret  as  their  organ  §§ ; 
— at  the  Bahamas,  with  their  governor  at  their  head  |i|| ; — at  Ber- 
muda f^^  ;  at  Nevis***  ;  at  6renada  ttt*  Look,  again,  at  the 
planters  of  St.  Lucia  XXt  5  ^f  Berbice  §§§ ;  of  the  Mauritius  |||||| : — 
Kay,  look  at  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole  West-India  body, 
«•  exemplified  in  its  writings  which  have  recently  appeared  m 

•  ADti^lavery  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  No.  XL.  pp.  291—308. 

t  Ibid.  Nos.  XLII.  XLIX.  L.  and  LI.       J  Ibid.  No.  XLIII.  pp.  353,  354. 

§  Ibid.  p.  345 ;  and  No.  XLVII.  p.  462—468. 

Ilbid.  Tol.  iii.  No.  LII.  pp.  66,  67. 
Ibid.  pp.  75—77. 
*•  Ibid.  No.  XLIII.  p.  367 ;  and  vol.  iii.  No.  LI.  pp.  45—49. 
tt  Ibid.  No.  XLIX.  pp.  5, 7.  U  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  No.  XLIII.  pp.  355—358. 

f$  Ibid.  vol.  li.  No.  XXIII.  pp.  341—345  ;  and  p.  370. 
Ml  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  No.  LII.  p.  64.  f  ^  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  No.  LII.  p.  65. 

♦*•  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  No.  LII.  p.  73.  ftt  Ibid.  p.  67. 

Jtt  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  No.  XLIII.  p.  354. 
(§§  Ibid.  pp.  359—367. 
■I  Ibid.  Vo.  XUI. ;  and  No.  XUII.  p.  367 ;  ud  No.  XLI V. ;  and  vol.  iii. 

NoTLi.  ptp.  a9r-5s. 
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this  very  city  ^.  And,  as  if  there  were  no  exception  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  this  contagious  infatuation,  wherever  slavery  enters 
as  an  element;  look,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  many  excellent 
men  who  compose  the  governors  of  the  Christian  societies  for 
converting  the  Negro  Slaves,  and  for  propagating  the  Qospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  And  we  shall  see  even  tnese  venerated  indi- 
viduals,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Antilles,  at  once 
yielding  up,  to  their  Creole  or  Creolized  agents,  the  keeping,  as 
it  were,  of  their  consciences,  and  the  guidance  and  controul  of 
their  reason ;  and  ran^ine  themselves  unwittingly  on  the  side  of 
falsehood,  imposture,  irreli^on,  and  impietyf. 

What  can  we  say  to  all  this  ?  Only  what  we  have  said.  Of 
a  system  so  supported,  and  producing  such  fruits,  what  can  any 
man  in  bis  senses  say, — who  has  read  the  book  either  of  common 
sense,  or  of  experience,  or  of  Scripture ; — but  that,  in  the  tan- 
kage of  an  ancient  writer,  it  "  decayeth  and  waxeth  old^  and 
IS  ready  to  vanish  away  ?  "  (Heb.  viii.  13). 

This  is  our  first  reason.  Our  remaining  reasons  will  not 
occupy  an  equal  space. 

2.  The  second  reason  is,  the  manifest  and  unquestionable 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  community.  We  will  not  look  back  with  recollections  which 
might  tend  to  check  the  nascent  zeal  of  the  day,  or  to  prevent 
those  from  joining  us  of  whom  we  had  long  hoped  better  things; 
and  who,  though  they  ought  to  have  been  the  first,  have  been 
among  the  last,  (the  most  lukewarm  and  sluggish),  in  a  cause 
where  the  duty  of  all  who  profess  to  love  their  Saviour,  and  to 
love  their  fellow-men  without  distinction  of  cUme  or  colour  as 
his  and  their  brethren,  and  for  his  sake,  yet  have  not  done  what 
they  could  or  ought — to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  profession. — 
But  better  times,  we  trust,  are  approaching ;  and  we  perceive, 
among  some  to  whom  we  now  alluae,  (of  every  name),  a  growing 
desire  to  redeem  the  time  they  have  wasted  in  listening  to  vain  and 
groundless  fears  and  scruples  and  objections,  wholly  forgetful  of 
their  allegiance  to  Him  of  whom  they  boast  as  their  rightful 
Lord ;  but  whose  cause  they  have  hitherto  deserted. 

3.  At  length,  however, — after  the  endurance  of  two  centuries 
of  crime  ana  blood  ;  of  torture  infiicted  under  British  authority; 
of  broken  hearts ;  of  wasted  lives  ;  of  coldness  and  indifference 
to  every  claim  of  humanity  and  justice ; — we  are  now,  as  it  were, 
starting  from  the  sleep,  or  rather  dream,  of  our  own  fancied  good- 
ness, and  are  reminded  by  conscience,  that  we  have  been  wanting 
to  the  strongest  obligations  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  our- 

•  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  No.  XLV.  p.  432 ;  and  No.  XLVI.  p.  441— 
444 ;  ^d  vol.  iii.  No.  L._pp.  24 — 30 ;  and  No.  LI.  pp.  33 — 35. 

t  IM.  vol.  ii.  No.  XU.;  Sapplement  tolfo.XUV. ;  No.  XLV.  pp.  4tO>-- 
427  ;  No.  XLVn.  pp.  455-^462 ;  and  No.  XLVIH.  pp.  469—488. 
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a  the  foul  cnmes  that  have  now  been  deoouncMl 
en  cherishing  the  idea  of  our  spotlesa  innocenci 
and  exempinrv  benevolence;  ofour  religious  light  and  ot'Chiistian 
ferfectiou.  The  delusion,  we  trust,  is  at  an  end,  and  is  dis- 
■ipBted  for  ever.  In  fact,  we  are,  ourselves,  as  a  nation, now  on 
oar  defence,  at  a  higher  bar  than  that  of  man  or  of  public  ' 

opiaion. — This  is  felt,  and  we  trust  will  be  felt,  more  and  more 
erefy  day  that  Go<l  spares  us  to  prepare  for  our  own  great  audit ; 
Bod  U>  account  to  him  for  our  wasted  opportunities  of  good. 

4.  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  Ireland  is  now  alive  to  her  obliga- 
tions.and  has  added  seven  millions  to  our  ranks.  They  claim  for 
liie  Negro  race  an  emancipation,  to  which  they  shew  tnemselves 
to  be  well  entitled,  by  considering  it  as  the  first  duty  of  grateful 
bearta  to  labour  to  impart  to  others  the  blessings  of  which  they 
tketnselves  have  newly  tasted.   Ireland  has  not  shared  in  our  guilt;  | 

■be  desires  to  assist  in  delivering  us  from  its  pollution  and  its  ^^H 
ihinent ;  and  has  begun  the  work  of  petitioning,  which,  we  ^^| 
hope,  will,  in  this  case,  soon  produce  similar  etlects  to  those  ^^H 
h  have  nowenabledhertobuckleonherarmour,  and  to  raise  ^^^ 
ber  voice,  (without  one  dissenting  or  discordant  note  from  Epi- 
Kopaliaos,  Catholics,  Presbj-terians,  Emancipatists,  and  Non- 
emancipatists),  in  favour  of  mercy,  and  humanity,  and  equal  ^^1 
JDstke.  ^^H 

5.  Nor  is  England  without  its  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale.   All,    ^^H 
who  know  any  thing;  of  the  subject,  know,  that  one  of  the  most    ^^H 
elective  and  miscliievous  props  of  the  system  of  West-India     ^^^ 
Slaverv,  was  the  Quarterly  Review.     It  had  attained  a  demi- 
official  character ;  and  knew  how,  with  an  unhappy  dexterity, 

to  convert  the  influence  thence  derived  to  the  purposes  of  the 
parly  to  which  it  belonged.     For  two  or  three  years,  it  carried 
ooa  too  successful  warfare  against  truth  and  Justice  and  human- 
ly and  honour;  cheered  on  by  the  shouts  of  the  Colonial  Club. 
In  February  1823  (No.  LV.  p.  178),  it  commenced  its  war 
against  the  whole  race  of  Abolitionists.     In  the  following  De- 
cember (No.  LVIII.p.476),  appeared  its  first  grand  attack  upon 
^^^e  Anti-slavery  Society;  and  from  that  hour  it  became,  for  three 
^^^Bfimr  years,  the  favourite  text-book  of  the  West-Indian  party  at   , 
^^^^he,  and  of  the  more  ferocious  of  the  Colonial  journals  abroad^   j 
^^^^6a  first  gallant  etfort  was  to  attempt  to  degrade  Mr.  Wilberforce  j 
^^(ft  479)  in  the  public  opinion,  at  a  time  wten  that  revered  and 
cnerished  individual  could  no  longer  (as  they  well  knew)  use  ths 
eloqaence  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk,  to  reduce  their 
ptiful  mieers  and  base  taunts  to  their  due  insignificance. 

This  was  followed  by  an  article  no  less  bitter,  but  still  more   | 
disingenuous;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  no  less  faithlesq 
I      -iDd  jojuriouB  to  the  Government  tbey  professed  to  serve.tban  to 
■■talaliivc*,  to  whom  thev  also  professea  to  wish  well. 
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This  article  put  an  end  to  the  forbearance  of  those  wbom  these 
hangers-on  at  the  public  offices  had  combined,  with  t)i(i  Colonial 
CluD»  to  make  marks  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  al.  And,  in 
two  months,  there  appeared  "  a  Review  of  this  Quarterly  Review ;  '* 
or  ''an  Exposure  of  the  erroneous  Opinions  promulgated  in  that 
Work  on  the  Subject  of  Colonial  Slavery."  Since  that  time,  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  had  our  bile  excited  by  one  sentence  from 
the  pen  of  this  writer. — Indeed,  we  should  scarcely  have  known 
that  he  retained  any  vitality  as  to  this  question  for  four  lone 
years ;  had  he  not,  m  January  last,  given  some  Mgns  of  life  and 
malignity  (No.  LXXVII.p.  181),  by  one  of  his  savage  ctowIs  at 
Sierra  Leone.  This  colony  had  once  been  patronized  by  the 
Abolitionists.  But  for  twenty-two  long  years  it  bad  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  these  Reviewers,  fi^.  during  that 
time  (we  speak  before  those  who  know  the  fact),  had  not  only 
neither  asked  nor  taken  counsel  as  to  its  management,  but 
had  contrived  to  ruin  it  by  their  neglect,  and  then  to  throw  the 
blame  on  those,  whom  they  had  declined  to  consult,  and  who 
had  no  more  to  do  with  its  failure  than  the  Oreat  Mogul. 

This,  we  say,  was  our  erroneous  conception  of  the  state  of 
this  able,  but  uncandid  and  insidious,  work;  when,  in  April  last, 
we  were  surprised  by  an  incidental  observation  occurring,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  at  p.  343  of  No.  LXXVIII.  The  passage  has 
been  already  quoted,  but  we  will  here  quote  it  again. 

''  With  regard  to  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  which  have  their  houses  of  assembly  ;  their  systematic 
opposition  to  every  measure  proposed  by  the  King's  government, 
considering  the  precarious  situation  in  which  they  stand,  appears 
to  us  to  be  little  short  of  insanity.  They  seem  not  to  know  that 
they  are  tottering  on  the  very  brink  oj[  a  volcano,  which  the  first 
blast  of  a  trumpet  from  St.  Dommgo  would  cause  to  explode, 
and  bury  in  one  common  ruin,  man,  woman,  and  child.  As  it  is, 
nothing  but  the  King^s  armed  force  preserves  them  from  destruc" 
tion.  And  yet  these  silly  people  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  refuse 
to  continue  the  supplies  which  they  are  bound  to  furnish  to  the 
troops  who  protect  them  ;  nay,  even  to  throw  out  something  of  a 
threat  to  sever  themselves  from  the  mother  country,  and  sedL 
for  protection  elsewhere.  Is  it  possible  that  these  people  can 
for  a  moment  forget  that  England  protects  them  and  their  sugars 
at  the  expense  of  her  other  colonies  ?  Do  they  not  know,  that>  if 
she  were  to  admit  the  sugars  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Man* 
ritius"  [Here  we  have  a  proof  of  ignorance,  which  makes  us  re* 
joice  that  their  advocacy  of  our  cause  is  confined  to  twenty  lines] 
**  on  the  payment  of  equal  duties ;  or,  still  more  effectually,  if 
she  were  to  levy  a  discriminating  duty  on  West  India  sugar,  the 
sun  of  their  prosperity  would  immediately  set  ?  Let  the  Houu 
of  Assembly  look  at  these  tUngSf  and  dmst  in  time  from  using 
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or  Abming  its  authority,    by    a   vexatious    opposition   to   his 
Mm9$ty$  Government" 

Htre»  iben,  we  have  another  si^  of  the  times,  and  one  which 
tpeaki  ▼<dumes  to  those  who  are  initiated. 

6«  Bot  still  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  us  to  perceive  an  union 
<rf  Mtitiment  and  of  feeling  in  two  other  publications  of  the 
same  detcription,  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Westminster  Reviews ; 
whidif  though  they  have  mutual  collisions  and  complaints  of 
their  own,  yet  have  waived  them  all,  like  the  Catholics  and 
Anti-Cathoucs  of  Ireland,  in  their  overwhelming  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  their  common  humanity. 

Of  this  last  position  more  directly ; — but  incidentally  of  every 
other  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  we  now  proceed  to  furnish 
sMoe  proof. 

Our  FIRST  proof  is  an  article  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  of  Oct.  1824,  (No.  LXXXII.  p.  464,  8u5.),  containing  a 
review  of  Mr.  Stephen's  Delineation  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  which  has  already  been  five  years  before  the  public.  That  in 
that  time  it  has  produced,  (notwithstanding  the  zealous  activity  of 
the  Aberdeen  Anti-Slavery  Society,)  so  little  fruit;  we  pretend  not 
to  explain,  except  by  the  torpor  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  have 
seized,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  on  all  classes — in  Parliament 
and  out  of  Parliament ;  Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;  Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Radicals ; — until  the  present  day  of  brighter  promise 
and  of  quickened  energy  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  us. 

We  trust  that  the  re-appearance  of  this  article,  at  this  moment, 
will  make  an  impression  more  proportionate  to  its  fair  claims  on 
the  public  attention. 

The  only  material  change  it  has  undergone,  has  been  to 
suppress  some  compliments  to  the  West  Indians  resident  in 
Grreat  Britain;  which,  though  in  1824  they  might  not  have 
appeared  unreasonable,  we  cannot  republish  under  our  sanction, 
smce  the  added  experience  of  five  years  has  proved  them  to  be 
utterly  undeserved. 

The  NEXT  is  an  extract  from  the  last  Number  of  the  West- 
minster Review.  And  this  is  an  article  not  only  of  rare  and 
singular  merit,  but  one  which  is  most  seasonably  adapted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  Its  clear,  plain,  and 
intelligible  statements  are  only  to  be  outdone  by  the  force  and 
luminousness  of  its  arguments.  If  we  could  indulge  the  base 
passion  of  envy,  especially  in  such  a  cause,  we  should  envy  the* 
writer's  power  of  producing  on  the  public  mind  the  effects 
which  the  popular  talents,  wherewith  the  great  Author  of  those 
talents  has  endowed  him,  enable  him  to  produce ; — were  it  not 
that  we  should  almost  shrink  from  the  heavy  responsibility,  botb* 
to  Qod  and  man,  which  they  impose  upon  their  possessor. 
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11. —Extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October  1824, 

p.  464,  &c. 

Of  the  numerous  excellent  works  in  which  this  important  subject  has 
lately  been  discussed,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
opponent  has  appeared,  sufficiently  intrepid  to  deny  his  statements,  or 
to  dispute  their  results.  The  more  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of 
Slavery  carefully  avoid  all  allusion  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to 
be  unanswerable ;  and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  misrepre- 
senting and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to  confute.  Id 
truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  slave-drivers 
and  their  supporters,  this  controversy  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
conducted  with  a  disingenuousness  and  a  bitterness  to  which  literary 
history  furnishes  no  parallel.  The  warfare  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
race  of  scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenary  Mohawks,  90  often  our 
auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campaigns,  unite  the  indifference  of  the 
hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cannibal ;  who  take  aim  from  an  ambush ; 
and  who  desire  victory  only  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
scalping  and  torturing  the  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  have  often  boasted,  with 
honest  pride,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  hostile  sects  and  factions 
seemed,  when  Slavery  or  the  Slave-trade  were  in  question,  to' forget 
their  mutual  antipathies;— that  the  introduction  of  this  subject  was  to 
such  men,  what  the  proclamation  of  a  Crusade  was  to  the  warriors  of 
the  dark  ages,— a  signal  to  suspend  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  the  same  holy  banner,  against  the  same  accursed 
enemy. — In  this  respect  the  slave-drivers  are  now  even  with  us.  They, 
too,  may  boast,  that,  if  our  cause  has  received  support  from  honest 
men  of  all  religious  and  political  parties,  theirs  has  tended,  in  as  great 
a  degree,  to  combine  and  conciliate  every  form  of  violence  and  illibe- 
rality.  Tories  and  radicals,  prebendaries  and  field-preachers,  are  to 
be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  requisites  for  one  who  aspires  to 
enlist,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a  tongue  of  venom. 

'  Omnigenumque  Deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubit 
Contra  Neptunum  et  Venerem,  contraque  Miiiervam 
Tela  tenent.* 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  on  arguments  that  Slavery  seems  now 
to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor  stands  at  bay.  It* 
has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor  the  intrepidity  of  the  lion. 
It  defends  itself,  like  a  hunted  polecat,  by  the  loathsomeness  with 
which  it  taints  the  atmosphere  around  it ;  and  hopes  to  escape  by 
disgusting  those  whom  it  can  neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could 
say  much  on  this  subject.  But  the  sum  is,  that '  the  worm  will  do 
his  kind ' — and  we  have  a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It  is  our 
intention  to  analyze,  very  concisely,  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Stephen ;  and  afterwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some  remarks  which 
the  perusal  of  it  has  suggested. 
*  Mr.  Stephen  begins  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
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CokHiial  SlaYe«law8.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  in  England,  that 
ibtre  cauflti  •some  known  local  law  in  the  Colonies,  distinct  from  the  law 
of  England,  by  which  .the  bondage  of  the  Negro  has  been  introduced 
•ad  defined.  There  is,  however,  no  such  law.  The  Colonists  could, 
at  no  time,  venture  to  present  an  act  for  sudi  a  purpose  to  an  English 
Sovereign.  The  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  roving  pirates  of  the 
Antillea  had  established  that  state:  and  the  English  settlers  considered 
Ihemaelves  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  the  original  despoilers  of 
America.  Those  rights,  as  they  at  that  time  existed,  may  be  summed 
«p  in  one  abort  and  terrible  maxim,  that  the  slave  is  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  roaster.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  known ;  because, 
although  a  few  restraining  statutes  have  of  late  years  been  passed,  this 
odious  principle  is  still  the  basis  of  all  West-Indian  legislation.  It  is 
pre-aapposed  in  all  meliorating  acts.  It  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints 
are  exceptions.  In  the  benefits  which  every  other  English  subject  de- 
rivet  from  the  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.  His  master  may 
lawfully  treat  him  as  he  pleases,  except  in  points  regulated  by  express 
enactment. 

Bfr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the  West  Indies, 
Slavery  is  a  constrained  service;  a  service  without  wages.  In  some 
of  the  Colonies,  indeed,  there  are  acts  which  affect  to  regulate  the 
time  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  the  subsistence  which  shall  be  given 
in  return.  But,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  these 
acts  are  nugatory.  In  other  islands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms 
have  not  tdken  place  ;  and  the  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as 
modi  to  do,  and  as  little  to  eat,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

lu  all  the  islands,  the  master  may  legally  imprison  his  slave.  In 
all  the  islands  he  may  legally  flog  him  ;  and  in  some  of  the  islands  he 
may  legally  flog  him  at  his  discretion.  The  best  of  the  meliorating 
acts  promue  little,  and  perform  less.  By  some  of  them  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  slave  shall  not  be  flogged,  till  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
last  flogging ;  by  others,  that  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  lashes  in  one  day.  These  laws,  useless  as  they  are,  have 
a  meaning.  But  there  are  others  which  add  insult  to  cruelty.  In 
some  of  the  Colonial  codes  there  are  facetious  provisions,  that  the 
dave  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one 
time,  or  for  one  fault.  What  is  the  legal  definition  of  a  time  ?  Or 
who  are  the  legal  judges  of  a  fault  ?  If  the  master  should  choose  to 
say  that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair,  whom  does  the 
law  authorize  to  contradict  him  ? 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  capital  crime. 
But  the  W^est-Indian  rules  of  evidence  render  the  execution  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject  almost  impossible.  The  most  atrocious  kinds  of 
mutilations-even  those  which  in  England  are  punished  with  death — 
when  committed  upon  the  person  of  a  slave,  subject  the  offender  only 
to  a  fine,  or  to  a  short  imprisonment.  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  '  to 
maim,  deface,  mutilate,  or  cruelly  torture '  a  slave,  is  a  crime  whldi  is 
to  be  expiated  by  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  curraocjr 
•(4M*  sterling),  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  Uie  term  of  thras 
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months.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  a  master  who  perpetrates  any  outrage 
short  of  murder  on  the  person  of  his  slavoi  is  subject  to  a  fine,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  currency  (7U/.  sterling),  or  to  impri- 
sonment, not  exceeding  the  term  of  twelve  months.  In  very  atrocious 
cases,  the  court  may  direct  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  But 
this,  though  a  benefit,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Negro,  is  a  very  slight 
aggravation  of  the  punishment  of  the  master  :  at  most,  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  fine  :  and  as  the  possession  of  a  slave 
who  has  been  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  helpless,  is 
rather  burdensome  than  profitable,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  really 
an  advantage  to  the  criminal. 

If  these  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  master  alone,  the 
condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufficiently  wretched.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  without  alleviations.  The  proprietor  might  sometimes  be  re- 
strained  by  a  sense  of  his  pecuniary  interest,  if  not  by  higher  conside- 
rations, from  those  extreme  outrages,  against  which  the  law  afibrds  so 
scanty  a  protection.  At  all  events,  during  his  absence  his  Negroes 
would  enjoy  an  interval  of  security.  Unhappily,  the  Colonial  codes 
permit  all  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the  master — black  and 
white,  bond  and  free — to  exercise  most  of  his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his  own  body. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  has  no  property  in  any  thing 
else ;  that  all  his  acquisitions  belong,  like  himself,  to  his  master.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  chattel.  We  should  rather  say,  that,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  rapacity  and  t3rranny,  he  is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as 
personal  property.  He  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  at  the  pleasure  of 
nis  master.  He  may  be  put  up  to  auction,  by  process  of  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  master.  In  either  of  these 
ways  he  may.  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever  firom  his  home,  his  asso- 
ciates, his  own  children.  He  is,  in  addition  to  this,  legally  a  subject 
of  mortgages,  demises,  leases,  settlements  in  tail,  in  remainder,  ana  in 
reversion.  The  practice  of  raising  money  on  this  species  of  property, 
18  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  equally  fatal 
to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave.  It  is  fatal  to  the  owner,  because  it 
enables  him  to  risk  capital  not  his  own  in  the  precarious  lottery  of  the 
West-Indian  sugar- trade.  It  is  fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  while  it  leaves  to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives 
him  of  his  power  to  manumit;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the 
master  to  keep  possession  of  his. Negroes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  when  he  has  no  prospect  of  holcOng  them  long,  and  is  therefore 
naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and  to  spend  as  little 
upon  them,  as  possible ;  a  fact  amply  proved  by  the  miserable  state  in 
which  the  gang  is  generally  found,  when  transferred  from  the  ruined 
planter  to  the  half  ruined  mortgagee. 

Such  is  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with  reference 
to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  firee  persons  in  general. 

He  is  not  competent  to  be  a  party  to  any  civil  action,  either  at 
plamtiff  or  defendant;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  informant  or  proae- 
CQtor  against  any  person  of  firee  condition*    He  is  protected  only  at  a 
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is  protected  in  this  country.  His  owner  may  bring  an  action 
tgitiitt  anv  person  who  may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  services. 
^aH  it  b  plain  that  the  slave  may  sustain  many  civil  injuries,  to  which 
tlas  circuitous  mode  of  obtaining  redress  is  not  applicable ;  and  even 
when  it  ia  applicable,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to  the  injured 
party,  but  to  his  master.  The  protection  which  indictments  and 
crimiDsl  informations  afford,  is  also  of  very  narrow  extent.  Many 
crimes  which,  when  committed  against  a  White  man,  are  considered  as 
most  atrocious,  may  be  committed  by  any  White  man  against  a  slave 
with  perfect  impunity.  To  rob  a  slave,  for  instance,  is.  in  most  of  the 
islands,  not  even  a  misdemeanor.  In  this  case,  the  grand  principle  of 
Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  property  of  a  slave,  it  seems,  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  owner  for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  By  the  meliorating  laws  of  some 
of  tiie  Colonies,  the  crime  of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro  is  punished 
by  a  fine,  which  in  no  case  exceeds  thirty  pounds  currency. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defence  is  denied  to 
the  slave.  By  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  islands,  a  slave  who  should 
-defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  to  the  injury  of  a  White  person, 
though  such  White  person  should  possess  no  authority  whatever  over 
him,  might  be  punished  with  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of  slaves — laws 
which  the  Colonists  stoutly  defend — and  with  reason  ;  for,  while  these 
remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating  acts,  feeble  at  best,  must  always  be 
utterly  inefficient.  The  testimony  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  not 
lulmissible  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  White  person.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are,  in  one  or  two  Colonies,  some  trivial  and 
worthless  exceptions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  every  crime  may  be 
easily  perpetrated  in  a  community  of  which  only  one  member  in  ten 
or  fifteen  is  a  competent  witness.  The  only  excuse  we  ever  heard 
made  for  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  law  is  this,  that  the  Negroes  are 
.%iiorant  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are 
scarcely  responsible  beings.  But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of 
the  Antilles  have  excluded  themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who 
commits  perjury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convicted,  would  have 
so&red.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  why  is  he 
admitted  as  a  witness  against  any  human  being  ?  Why  is  he  punished, 
in  some  cases,  with  death,  for  an  offence  which  subjects  his  more  en- 
lightened, and  therefore  more  guilty,  master,  only  to  transportation  ? 
I^  on  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations which  are  required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  not  suffered  to  ap- 
jiear  against  a  European  ? 

But  we  must  proceed.  The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  its  restraints.  Fie  undergoes  the 
miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  without  enjoying  its  immunities.  He 
.is  bound,  notwithstanding  that  alleged  inferiority  of  his  understanding, 
which  is  admitted  as  a  reason  for  curtailing  his  rights  but  not  for 
Sghteoing  his.  responsibility,  by  the  whole  of  the  Criminal  code  which 
is  in  foree  against  free  persons.    And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  sub- 
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jected  to  adotber  mott  unjust  and  cruel  code»  made  for  his  ciaai 
alooe.  If  he  flies  from  the  Colony,  he  is  put  to  death.  If  he  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantation  to  which  he  is  attached,  without 
a  written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished.  Actions  in 
themselves  perfectly  innocent — buying  or  selling  certain  goods  in  a 
market,  raising  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  possessing  certain 
species  of  live  stock — are  crimes  for  which  the  Negro  is  punished^ 
unless  he  can  produce  a  written  authority  from  his  owner.  To  beat  a 
drum,  to  blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw  squibs^ 
to  make  fire- works,  are  all  offences  when  committed  by  a  slave,  and  sab^ 
ject  him  to  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip.  When  things  merely 
indifferent  are  visited  with  such  severe  penalties,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  real  delinquencies  are  not  very  mercifully  dealt  with. 
In  fact,  many  actions  for  which  a  White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or 
otherwise  slightly  punished,  if  punished  at  all,  are  capital  crimes. when 
committed  by  a  slave.  Such  are,  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal,  to 
the  value  of  1 2d.  currency ;  killing  any  animal  of  the  value  of  6s. ; 
uttering  mutinous  words ;  and  a  long  list  of  equally  heinous  crimes. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  infamous  law  on  the  subject  of  perjury. 
Another  of  a  most  kingly  character  is  in  force  in  the  same  islandkk 
To  *  compass  or  imagine  the  death '  of  any  of  the  White  inhabitants 
(God  bless  their  majesties !)  is  an  enormity  for  which  a  slave  is  punish- 
ed with  death.     It  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance  ! 

Such  is  the  penal  code  to  which  the  slaves  are  subject.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still,  more  disgraceful.  On 
charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  a  single  Justice,  or  two  at  most, 
are  competent  to  decide.  In  capital  cases,  several  Justices  must  at- 
tend, and,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  a  Jury  is  summoned — if  that  name 
can  be  applied  where  there  is  neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of 
challenge.  No  previous  investigation  takes  place  before  a  Grand 
Jury.  In  most  of  the  islands  no  record  is  drawn  up :  in  some,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  execution  shall  immediately  follow  the  sentence. 
The  prisoner  is  now  sufficiently  lucky  to  be  hanged ;  but  formerly  it 
was  not  unusual  to  inflict  what  the  Colonial  codes  styled  '  exemplary 
punishment.*  When  it  was  thought  expedient  to  exercise  this  right, 
the  offender  was  roasted  alive,  hung  up  in  irons  to  perish  by  thirst,  or 
shut  up  in  a  cage  and  starved  to  death  !  These  punishments  were 
commonly  reserved  for  wretches  who  had  committed  the  diabolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  government,  of 
which  we  have  foebly  attempted  to  delineate  the  excellence. 

The  bondage,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is  hereditaiy. 
It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the  remotest  generations. 
The  law  does  not  compel  his  master  to  enfranchise  him,  on  receiving 
a  fair  price :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  actually  interfered  to  prevent 
the  master,  even  when  so  inclined,  from  giving  him  his  liberty.  In 
some  of  the  islands,  a  direct  tax  was  imposed  on  manumission ;  and 
in  all,  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to  the  practice  of  raising 
money  on  Negroes  by  mortgage,  tended  to  obstruct  their  liberation. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  is  confined  to  Negroes  And  People  of 
Colour.    This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  the  slavery  of  the  New 
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iu  etfect9  are  most  catamitous.  Tiie  external  iieculiari' 
iMoT  iht!  African  raue  arc  thua  aKsaciated  in  the  minds  ot'  the  Co- 
bnut* wiih  every  thing  degrading,  and  are  considered  as  the  disgust' 
(■f  Utctjt  of  the  most  abject  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  tlie  Free 
Ke|[r(>e«  iuid-MulHttoe«  lie  under  so  niEiny  legal  disabiHties,  and  ex- 
penencv  such  rnnten)|>tuous  treatment,  that  their  cundition  can  be 
cMtcmmt  desirable  only  when  compared  with  the  bondage  to  which  it 
hu  luccceiicd.  Of  the  rules  to  whicb  this  class  is  subjected,  we  fhall 
B04ice  only  one  of  the  moit  odious.  We  speak  of  the  presumption 
afjaiiut  liberty,  which  is  a  recognised  principle  of  Colonial  law.  The 
Wnt-lodian  maxim  is,  that  every  Negro  and  Mulatto  is  to  be  con- 
■deicd  as  a  slave,  till,  by  documentary  evidence,  he  can  be  proved 
to  be  otherwise.  It  may  be  notorious,  that  he  has  been  free  since  he 
ftm  resided  in  the  colony — that  he  has  lived  twenty  years  in  England 
— that  be  is  a  citizen  of  Hayti,  or  Columbia.  Alt  this  is  immaterial. 
If  be  cannot  produce  a  deed  of  manumission,  he  is  liable  to  be  put 
op  to  sat«  by  public  auctioo !  On  this  subject  remarks  would  be 
■nperfluous.     Thank  God,  we  are  writing  for  a  free  people  ! 

We  have  ool  alluded  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Stephen's  work  in  which 
■he  lamentable  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction 
iadewnibed;  because  the  evil  has  been  universally  acknowledged,  and 
•oowihing  intended  for  a  remedy  has  at  laat  been  provided.  The 
•maKincd  specitic,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
Uithment.  This  measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  intended  ;  but  we 
ftel  ooDvinced,  that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms,  it  will  prove 
•bnoM  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the  slavea 
are  the  necessary  coQset{uences  of  their  political  and  personal  degr«* 
daUoB.  They  are  not  considered  by  the  law  as  human  beings  ;  and 
tbey  hane  therefore,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  be  human  being*. 
Thmj  must  become  men  before  they  can  become  Ctiristians.  A  great 
•fleet  may,  under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  par- 
ikolar  iiidividunls :  but  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive  effect 
can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miserable  race,  m^ 
brtieve  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by  St.  Antony  on  the  fish* 
Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  bis  hearere  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal 
datics,  to  a  country  where  no  protection  is  given  to  their  conjugal 
fights;  in  a  country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  masler,  or  by  a  process  of  taw,  be,  in  an  instant,  separated 
br  ever?  Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  colonies 
where  the  law  appoints  that  time  for  the  markets  ?  Is  there  any  lesson 
whidi  a  Christian  minister  is  more  solemnly  bound  to  teach  ;  is  there 
any  loMon  which  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  more  important 
for*  convert  to  learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obtdience  to  the 
unkwrul  commands  of  superiors  ?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves 
ta  inculcate  this  principle,  or  not  ?  In  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to 
1  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  Christian  morality,  or 
[>  be  hanged  ?  This  is  the  alternative.  We  ail  re- 
ibcr,  lliai  it  was  made  a  charge  ajcainst  Mr.  Smith  that  he  had 
n  inSanimatory  chapter  of  the  Dible  to  his  congregation  ■  Ex- 
:  encouragement  fur  their  future  teachers  "  to  declare  uni 
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accordioff  to  the  exprewion  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  Methodistical  to 
be  considered  at  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies,  "  the  whole  coimiel 
of  God!" 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed  religious 
instruction ;  and  they  are  in  the  right  They  know,  though  their  mis- 
informed friends  in  England  do  not  know,  that  Christianity  and  slavery 
cannot  long  exist  together.  At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes  in 
the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong,  he  will  learn  to 
reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under  which  he  lives.  He  will 
not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage  in  rash  and  foolish  tumults ;  but  he 
will  be  as  willing  as  he  now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more 
capable  of  struggling  with  effect,  llie  forms  in  which  Christianity 
has  been  at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty; 
but  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms — in  France,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Huguenots ;  in  Holland,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
n.;  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  in  Englandf, 
through  the  whole  contest  against  the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to 
their  expulsion ;  in  New-England,  through  its  whole  history — in  every 
place,  in  every  age,  it  has  inspired  a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a 
love  of  freedom  !  It  would  he  thus  in  the  West  Indies.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few  detached  texts  into  the  cause  of 
tyranny,  have  never  produced  any  extensive  effect.  Those  who  cannot 
refute  them  by  reasoning  and  comparison,  will  be  hurried  forward  by 
the  sense  of  intolerable  wroiigs,  and  the  madness  of  wounded  affection. 
'All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  they 
will  never  suffer  religious  instruction  to  be  unreservedly  given  to  the 
slaves.  In  that  case,  the  Establishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job. 
•This  is  no  chimerical  apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in 
the  West  Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they  done  for 
the  Negroes  ?  In  what  have  they  conduced,  either  to  their  temporal 
or  to  their  spiritual  welfare  ?  Doubtless,  there  have  been  respectable 
men  among  them.  But  is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  benefices  of  the 
Colonies  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  outcasts  of  English  so* 
cietv — ^men  whom  the  inhabitants  would  not  venture  to  employ  as 
book-keepers,  vet  whom  they  desh^  to  retain  as  boon  companions? 
Any  person,  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary  papers  which  contain 
the  answers  returned  by  the  Colonial  Clergy  to  certain  queries  sent 
out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see  some  curious  instances 
of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the  levity  of  that  body.  Why 
should  the  new  Establishment  be  less  corrupt  than  the  old?  The 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its 
securities  are  much  greater.  It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt ;  and  when  we 
observe  that  bishops  are  more  active  than  their  inferiors,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  on 
the  other  ♦. 

Those  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.    '  God,*  says  old  Hooker 
(no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments),  *  first  assigned  Adam  main* 

*  See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  41,  No.  44^  Supplefflent  to  No.  40,  No.  47,  and 
No.4a 
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t  for  life,  nn<)  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.'  Our 
« would  have  done  well  to  imitate  the  example, — to  give  tome 
Kcuriiy  to  the  hetrlh  and  (o  the  back  of  the  slave,  befure  ibey  sent 
biin  BUho|M,  Archdeacons,  Chancellors,  and  Chapters. 

The  woric  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever  of  some 
el  the  priacipal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the  Colonists  *.  If  those 
•ha  cotHcienliously  support  slavery  be  open  to  conviclion,  if  its  (lis- 
hooed  advocaiei  be  susceptible  of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  again 
rewHi  lo  that  mode  of  defence,  which-they  have  so  often  employed 
■hen  hard  pressed  by  some  particular  case  of  oppression.  On  such 
ficcuions  their  cry  has  been,  '  These  arc  individual  instances ;  you 
'iniut  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from  them.  What  would  you 
'••y,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English  society  from  the 
•Police  Reports,  oc  ihe  Newgate  Calendar?  Look  at  ihe  rules, 
'  and  not  at  th^  exceptions.'  Here,  then,  we  have  those  boasted 
rules.  And  what  are  they  y  We  6nd  that  the  actions  which  other  so- 
cieties punish  as  crimes,  are  in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law ; — 
thai  practices  of  which  England  aftbrds  nn  example  but  in  the  records 
of  tlic  jail  and  the  gibbet,  are  there  sulfered  to  exist  unpunished  ; — 
(hal  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room  or  in  the 
nmrkeC-place,  on  the  persons  of  untried  and  unconvicted  individuals, 
which  here  wnuld  scarcely  find  an  asylum  in  the  vaults  of  the  lilood- 
bowl  House. 

U  it  any  answer  to  tbi»  charge,  now  most  fully  established,  to  say 
tbot  we  too  have  our  crimes?  Unquestionably,  under  all  systems, 
bowner  wise;  under  all  circumstances,  however  fortunate;  the  passions 
of  men  will  incite  them  to  evil.  The  most  vigilant  police,  the  most 
rigid  tribunals,  the  severest  penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon 
avarice  and  revenge.  What,  then,  must  be  tlie  case  where  these  re- 
•tiainia  are  withdrawn  ?  In  England,  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every 
iojury.  If  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood  were  to  treat  the  poorest 
pauper  in  St.  Giles's,  as  the  best  code  in  the  West  Indies  authorizes  a 
maater  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  he  had  never 
been  bom.  Yet  even  here  we  find,  that,  wherever  power  is  given,  it 
is  occasionalEy  abused ;  that  magistrates,  not  liaving  the  fear  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Itench  before  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of 
iajtuiice  and  tyranny:  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  torture, 
and  murder  the  htrlpless  beings  to  whom  they  have  given  life.  And  is 
it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks  there  will  be  more 
craeltf  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  Hate  of  public 
opInioD,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written  code.  Many 
things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are  cruel  and  un- 
just in  theory :  but  we  are  assured  that  the  feeling  of  the  Colonists 
render*  the  practical  operation  of  the  sj-slem  lenient  and  liberal. 

■  Mr,  Steffaen'i  work  »u  publiihcd  in  1^3.%  and  ievicw«d  in  }SSi.  S\xj 
h«rapuBed,  uid  Mr.  Stephen's  delinnlion  is  dtill  on  scrurale  representalioi 
If  Suve  taws  in  our  coiunies.     Th«  alight  variations  which  have  taken  place  in 
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^^^■^M  having  legishluiei  of  their  own,  have  effected  no  r«*l  chnnge  in  the  law.      ^^^J 
^^^^^Ulnti-SlaTeiT  Reporter  No.  bi,  and  the  authoribei  there  referred  to.  ^^^^M 
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answer,  that  public  feeling,  though'  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  laws, 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  miserable  and  inefficient  sub- 
stitute for  them.  The  rules  of  .evidence  on  which  public  opinion  pro- 
ceeds are  defecttre,  and  its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its  condemnation 
frequently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  the  innocent.  It  is  terrible 
to  sensitive  and  generous  minds;  but  it  is  disregarded  by  those  whose 
hardened  depravity  most  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees,  how- 
ever isalutary,  unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
sanctions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ;  and,  with 
principles  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent  infraction  amounto 
to  a  repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  common  can  be  very  digracefol. 
Thus  public  opinion,  when  aot  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is 
first  defied,  and  then  vitiatea.  At  b^t  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wicked- 
ness ;  at  last  is  become  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public  opinion 
must  be  utteriy  inefficadous ;  and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  goes  for  nothing.  The  desire  which 
we  feel  to  obtain  the  approbation,  and  to  avoid  the  censure,  of  our  neigh- 
bours, is  no  innate  or  universal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly 
tT  indirectly,  from  consideration  of  the  power  which  others  possess  to 
serve  or  to  injure  us.  The  good- will  of  the  lower  orders  is  courted 
only  in  countries  where  they  possess  political  privileges,  and  where 
there  is  much  that  they  can  give,  and  much  that  they  can  take  away* 
Their  opinion  is  important  or  unimportant,  in  proportion  as  their  legal 
rights  are  great  or  small.  It  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  substitute  for 
l^al  rights.  Does  a  Smithfield  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred 
of  his  oxen  ?  And  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  me- 
liorating act,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  unprotected  condition  than  the 
slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion,  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  privileged  order  itself. 
A  vast  authority  is  entrusted  to  tlie  master — the  law  imposes  scarcely 
any  restraints  upon  him — and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place 
of  all  other  checks  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those 
who  participate  in  his  power  and  his  temptations.  This  may  be  reason 
at  Kingston ;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster  ?  We  are  not  inveighing 
against  the  White  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  are  naturally  more  cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ourselves. 
But  we  say  that  they  are  men :  and  they  desire  to  be  considered  as 
angels !  We  say,  as  angels ;  for  to  no  human  being,  however  generous 
and  beneficent,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  church,  could 
powers  like  theirs  be  safely  entrusted.  Such  authority  a  parent  ought 
not  to  have  over  his  children. — They  ask  very  complacently,  *  Are 
we  men  of  a  different  species  from  yourselves  ?  We  come  among 
you  ;  we  mingle  with  you  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ;  we 
buy  and  sell  with  you  on  'Change  in  the  morning;  we  dance  with 
your  daughters  in  the  evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not 
our  dinners  good?  Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers,  generous 
benefactors  ?  Are  not  our  names  m  the  subscription  list  of  all  your 
charities?  And  can  you  bdieve  that  we  are  such  paonsten  as  the 
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Snnti  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can  you  imagine,  that  by  merely  crossing 
the  Atlantic  we  acquire  a  new  nature  ? '  We  reply.  You  are  not  men 
of  a  different  species  from  ourselves ;  and  therefore  we  will  not  give 
you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust  ourselves.  We 
know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours ;  we  know  that  your  restraints 
are  fewer ;  and  therefore  we  know  that  your  cnmes  must  be  greater. 
Are  despotic  sovereigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  than  their 
subjects  ?  are  they  bom  with  an  hereditary  thirst  for  blood,  with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship?  Surely  not.  Yet  what  is  their 
general  character?  False — cruel — licentious — ungrateful.  Many  of 
them  have  performed  single  acts  of  splendid  generosity  and  heroism ; 
a  few  may  be  named  whose  general  administration  has  been  salutary ; 
but  scarcely  one  has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at  least 
some  one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restricting 
laws  would  have  saved  him.  If  our  own  king  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn  his  wife's  ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap- 
dog  :  he  was  a  king,  and  he  cut  off  her  head — not  that  his  passions 
were  more  brutal  than  those  of  many  other  men,  but  that  they 
were  less  restrained.  How  many  of  the  West-Indian  overseers  can 
boast  of  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  Thcodosius  ?  Yet,  in  a  single 
Boment  of  anger,  that  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people  than  all 
die  ruffians  of  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.  Thus  it  is  with  a  master  in 
the  colonies.  Wc  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  good-natured  man,  but 
subject,  like  other  men,  to  occasional  fits  of  passion.  He  gives  an 
order :  it  is  slowly  or  negligently  executed.  In  England,  he  would 
grumble,  perhaps  swear  a  little  :  in  the  West  Indies,  the  law 
empowers  him  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  ou  the  loiterer.  Are  we 
very  uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his 
privilege  ? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in  England 
will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  so 
capricious  and  inconsistent  as  the  compassion  of  men.  The  Ilomans 
were  people  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves — they  loved 
their  friends,  they  cried  at  tragedies,  they  gave  money  to  beggars — 
yet  we  know  their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  by  order 
of  Pompey,  some  elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre,  the 
audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions  by  which  the 
poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they  burst  forth  into  execra- 
tions against  their  favourite  general.  The  same  people,  in  the  same 
place,  had  probably  often  given  the  fatal  twirl  of  the  thumb  which 
condemned  some  gallant  barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our  own 
time,  many  a  man  shoots  partridges  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  bury  them,  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  himself 
with  the  equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  diversion,  of  catching 
flies  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  drover  goads  oxen — the  fish- 
monger crimps  cod — the  dragoon  sabres  a  Frenchman — the  Spanish 
Inquisition  burns  a  Jew — the  Irish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic. 
These  persons  are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them, 
would  shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to  which  his 
situation  has  familiarized  him. 
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There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will  ever  convince 
the  people  of  £nglan4  that  their  practice  is  merciful,  and  that  is,  by 
making  their  laws  merciful.  We  cannot  understand  why  men  sliould 
80  tenaciously  fight  for  powers  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise. 
If  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  master  be  nominal,  and  not  real,  let 
him  cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  him 
cede  them  for  his  own  honour ;  let  him  cede  them  in  compliance 
with  the  desire— the  vain  and  superfluous  desire,  we  will  suppose — of  the 
people  of  England.  Is  the  repeal  of  laws  which  have  become  obso- 
lete, is  the  prohibition  of  crimes  which  are  never  committed,  too 
great  a  return  for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds- — for 
a  protecting  duty  most  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  England  and 
the  cultivators  of  Hindostan — for  an  army,  which  alone  protects  from 
inevitable  ruin  the  lives  and  possessions  of  the  Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West- Indian  manners  give  protection 
even  to  those  extreme  enormities  against  which  the  West- Indian  laws 
provide.  Wc  have  already  adverted  to  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
sophisms  of  our  opponents.  *  Why,*  they  exclaim,  *  is  our  whole  body 
to  be  censured  for  the  depravity  of  a  few  ?  Every  society  has  its  mis- 
creants. If  we  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell :  if  we  had 
our  Huggins,  you  had  your  Wall.  No  candid  reasoner  will  ground 
general  charges  on  individual  cases.'  The  refutation  is  simple.  When 
a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent  guilt,  it  ought  to  bear  the  blame 
of  it.  Wickedness,  when  punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  offender : 
unpunished,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge 
against  the  Colonists  is,  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among  them, 
but  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance.  Since 
the  West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate  Calendar,  we 
will  place  side  by  side  a  leaf  from  that  melancholy  register,  and 
another  from  the  West-Indian  annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  governor  at  Gorce.  In  that  situation  he  flogged  a 
man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  indicted  for  murder.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  For  twenty 
years  he  remained  in  exile  ;  for  twenty  years  the  English  people 
retained  the  impression  of  his  crime  uneffaced  within  their  hearts.  He 
shifted  his  residence — he  disguised  his  person — he  changed  his  name — 
still  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good.  At  length, 
conceiving  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  returned.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  innumerable 
multitude*. 

Edward  Huggins  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged  upwards 
of  twenty  slaves,  in  the  public  market-place,  with  such  severity  as  to 
produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the  constitutions  of  many.  He 
had  grossly  violated  the  law  of  the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to 
such  inflictions.     He  had  violated  it  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence 


*  We  should  be  far,  indeed,  from  applauding  those  shouts,  if  they  were  the 
eiultation  of  cruelty ;  but  they  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  Court  favour  was 
about  to  save  the  criminal ;  and  the  feeling  expressed  wi^  for  the  triumph  of 
justice. 
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of  a  magutrate.  He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown. 
His  adrocate  acknowledged  the  facts,  but  argued  that  the  act  on  which 
he  was  tried  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots  in  England,  and 
was  neyer  intended  to  be  enforced.  Hoggins  was  acquitted !~ But 
that  was  a  trifle.  Some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost 
thdr  seats  at  the  next  election,  for  taking  part  against  him.  A  printer 
of  a  neighbouring  island  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  publishing 
ao  official  report  of  the  evidence  transmitted  to  him  by  authority.  In 
a  wordy  Huggins  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  common  cause,  and 
grew  in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a  most  respectable  planter, 
an  enlightened  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who,  nobly 
despising  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Goremment  to  these  diabolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecu- 
tions, assailed  with  slanders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from 
challenges. 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall  was  not 
as  bad  a  man  as  Huggins ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  English  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Wall,  and  that  the  public  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Nevis  suffers  seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins. 
They  have  adopted  the  guilt,  and  they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We 
know  that  the  advocates  of  Slavery  affect  to  deride  this  and  similar 
narratives  as  old  and  threadbare.  They  sneer  at  them  in  conversation, 
and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  in  vain. 
They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  they  will  be  re- 
membered when  all  the  smooth  nothings  of  all  the  official  defenders  of 
such  transactions  are  forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs,  reciprocally 
producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have  given  to  the  Whites  in 
all  the  slave  islands — Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English — a  pecu- 
liar character,  in  which  almost  all  the  traits,  which  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world  distinguish  the  different  nations,  are  lost.  Wc  think  we  de- 
scribe that  character  sufficiently,  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  character. 
In  nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear  than  in  the  rage  and 
contempt  with  which  the  Colonists  receive  every  command,  and, 
indeed,  every  admonition,  from  tiic  authorities  of  the  mother  country. 
When  the  territorial  power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East- 
India  Company  have  been  at  stake,  has  that  great  body  conducted 
itself  thus?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us  in  this  manner? 
We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  the  Con- 
tinent on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  Wc  have  been  repulsed;  we 
have  been  deluded ;  but  by  whom  have  we  been  insulted  ?  The 
representations  of  the  King  and  People  of  England  have  never  been 
met  with  outrageous  scorn  and  anger,  except  by  the  men  who  owe 
their  food  to  our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  our  troops.  To  the  most 
gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  West-India  proprietors  resident  in  England,  they  reply  only  in 
mrings  of  absurd  slander,  or  impotent  defiance.  The  essays  in  their 
newspapers,  the  speeches  of  their  legislators,  the  resolutions  of  their 
Testries,  are,  almost  without  exception,  mere  collections  of  rancorous 
abnsey  unmixed  with  argument.    If  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  would 
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publish  a  small  tract»  containiDg  simply  the  leadii^  articles  of  fife  or 
six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  without  note  or  comment,  they 
would,  we  believe,  do  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  their  adver- 
saries, than  by  any  other  means  which  can  be  devised.  Such  a  collec- 
tion would  exhibit  to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  maligpiant 
spirit  which  banished  Salisbury,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which 
broke  the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery  have  little  or 
no  pecuniarv  interest  in  the  question.  If  the  colonies  should  be  ruined, 
the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the  book-keepers,  the  overseers,  the  herd 
of  needy  emigrants,  who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica ;  but 
upon  the  Chandoses,  the  Ellises,  the  Hibberts,  the  Mannings,  the 
Pallmers,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  in  this  country.  They  might  have  been  excused, 
if  any  persons  could  be  excused,  for  employing  violent  and  abusive 
language.  And  why  have  they  not  done  so  ?  Simply  because  they 
live  in  England,  and  understand  and  participate  in  English  feelings. 
The  Colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity  with 
oppression.  They  do  not  merely  live  by  oppression ;  they  practise ; 
they  inflict  it.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  cry  which  resounds 
from  the  West  Indies  is  raised  by  men  who  are  trembling  less  for  their 
property  than  for  the  privileges  of  their  caste.  These  are  the  persons 
who  love  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  The  declarations  so  often  made  by 
the  Parliament,  by  the  Ministers,  by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery, 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties  will  be  fairly  considered,  bring  no  com- 
fort to  them.  They  may  have  no  possessions —but  they  have  white 
faces.  Should  compensation  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a 
sixpence ;  but  they  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing,  with  impunity, 
every  man  who  has  a  black  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  who  have 
scarcely  any  interest  in  the  value  of  colonial  property,  but  who  have 
a  deep  interest — the  interest  of  a  petty  tyrant,  and  a  despicable  pride 
— in  the  maintenance  of  colonial  injustice,  that  the  British  Parliament 
is  required  to  give  up  its  unquestionable  right  of  superintendance  over 
every  part  of  our  empire.  If  this  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indul- 
gence, or  recommended  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might  well  be 
surprised.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a  constitutional  right. — On  what 
does  this  right  rest?  On  what  statute?  On  what  charter?  On 
what  precedent  ?  On  what  analogy  ?  That  the  uniform  practice  of 
past  ages  has  been  against  their  claitl^,  they  themselves  do  not  venture 
to  deny.  Do  they  mean  to  assert,  that  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
ajre  not  represented  ought  not  to  legislate  for  them  ?  That  question 
we  leave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends  of  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will  enlighten  them  on  the 
subject  of  virtual  representation.  If  ever  that  expression  could  be  justly 
used,  it  would  be  in  the  present  case  ;  for  probably  there  is  no  interest 
more  fully  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the 
Colonial  Proprietors. — But  for  ourselves  we  answer.  What  have  you  to 
do  with  such  doctrines  ?  If  you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  liberty, 
adopt  them  altogether.  Every  argument  which  you  can  urge  in 
support^  of  your  own  claims,  might  be  employed,  with  far  greater 
Justice,  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  your  bondsmen.    When  that 
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tveot  shall  have  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve  consideration. 
At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  freedom  is  nothing 
but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.     It  is  the  freedom  of  Nero. 

*  But  we  will  rebel ! '  Who  can  refrain  from  thinking  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  on  the 
*  hand  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  claps  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  tells 
his  Majesty  that  he  knows  how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel ! 
Bravely  resolved,  most  magnanimous  Grildrig  ?  But  remember  the 
vise  remark  of  Lord  Beefington — '  Courage  without  power,'  said  that 
iUustrious  exile,  '  is  like  a  consumptive  running  footman.'  What  are 
your  means  of  resistance  ?  Are  there,  in  all  the  islands  put  together, 
ten  thousand  White  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ?  Are  not  your 
forces,  such  as  they  are,  divided  into  small  portions  which  can  never 
act  in  concert  ?  But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Arc  you,  in  point  of  fact, 
at  this  moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  your  slaves,  without 
oar  assistance?  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in  security — if 
you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor — if  you  can  still  hold  your  petty  parliaments,  and  say  your  little 
speeches,  and  make  your  little  motions — if  you  can  still  outrage  and 
insult  the  Parliament  and  People  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ? 
To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend  our  pro- 
tection, if  we  recal  our  troops,  in  a  week  the  knife  is  at  your  throats ! 

Look  to  it,  tliat  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What  are  you 
to  us^  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you  ?  If  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
should  pass  over  you,  and  your  place  know  you  no  more,  what  should 
toe  lose  ?  Could  we  find  no  other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous 
bounties  on  sugar  ?  no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  wc  might 
send  our  soldiers  to  catch  the  yellow- fever  ?  no  other  community  for 
which  we  might  pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our  money,  to  purchase 
nothing  but  injuries  and  insults  ?  What  do  we  make  by  you  ?  If 
England  is  no  longer  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  Colonics ;  if  she  is  to 
be  only  the  handmaid  of  their  pleasures,  or  the  accomplice  of  their 
crimes;  she  may  at  least  venture  to  ask,  a$  a  handmaid,  what  are  to  be 
the  wages  of  her  service;  as  an  accomplice,  what  is  to  be  her  portion 
of  the  spoil  ?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without  a  meaning,  we  at  least 
talk  to  the  purpose  when  we  talk  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains.  Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofty  phrases 
of  Colonial  declamation.  *  The  West  Indies,'  we  are  told,  *  are  a  source 
of  vast  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country.  They  are  a  nursery  of 
seamen.  They  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures.  They  add 
to  our  political  importance.  They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.* — 
These  absurdities  have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  impose 
upon  the  impostors  who  invented  them.  Let  us  examine  them  briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply  this.  We 
buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than  is  given  for  it  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the  Contineotf 
where  the  price  is  lower;  and  we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our 
own  pockets.  Our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almoia 
all  Uw  expense  of  their  civil  and  ^military  establifhmeDti ;  aod  wi^^ 
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bounty  of  1,200,000/.  Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount  will  shrink  indeed.  Let  us 
then  deduct  from  the  residue  the  advantages  which  we  relinquish  in 
order  to  obtain  it — that  is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar-trade  all 
over  the  world — and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted 
gains  of  a  connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures !  — They 
can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  send  us.  And 
from  whatever  country  we  may  import  the  same  commodities,  to  that 
country  must  we  send  out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits 
the  demands  of  our  Eastern  empire  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  want  of 
an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market,  from  the  custom  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our  manufacturers  are  in  a  great 
measure  excluded,  by  the  protecting  duties  on  East-Indian  sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West- Indian  trade! — Here, 
again,  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as  the  present  quantity  of 
sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no  matter  from  what  country,  the 
revenue  will  not  suffer,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  dimi- 
nished, the  consumption,  and  consequently  the  revenue,  must  increase. 

But  the  West -Indian  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to 
British  shipping  and  seamen ! — Why  more  than  any  equally  exten- 
sive trade  with  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  The  more  active  our 
trade,  the  more  demand  there  will  be  for  shipping  and  seamen  ;  and 
every  one,  who  has  learnt  the  alphabet  of  Political  Economy,  knows 
that  trade  is  active  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  assert,  that,  in  a  military  and  political  point  of 
view,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  This 
is  a  common,  but  a  monstrous,  misrepresentation.  We  venture  to  say, 
that  Colonial  empire  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern 
Europe.  What  nation  has  it  ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it 
ever  enriched  ?  What  have  been  its  fruits  ?  Wars  of  frequent  oc- 
currence and  immense  cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash- 
ing jurisdiction,  corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence  among  the 
people.  What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for  Spain ;  the  Brazils,  for 
Portugal;  Batavia,  for  Holland?  Or,  if  the  experience  of  others  is 
lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  profit  by  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sa- 
crificed to  our  infatuated  passion  for  Transatlantic  dominion  ?  This  it 
is  that  has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire- 
sides for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  This  inspired  us  with  the  project  of  conquering  America  in 
Germany.  This  induced  us  to  resign  all  the  advantages  of  our  insular 
situation  ;  to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  intrigues  and  fight  the  battles  of 
half  the  Continent ;  to  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken, 
and  to  give  subsidies  which  were  never  earned.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
fratricidal  war  against  American  liberty,  with  all  its  digraceful  defeats, 
and  all  its  barren  victories,  and  all  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet* 
and  all  the  bloody  contracts  of  the  Hessian  slaughter-house.  This  it 
was  which,  in  the  war  against  the  French  Republic,  induced  us  to 
aeod  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die 
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in  West -Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our  enemies  were  pour- 
lag  OTcr  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colonial  acquisition  has 
heeB  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no  expenditure  extravagant,  no  in- 
terference perilous :  gold  lias  been  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water. 
Shall  we  never  learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a 
pursuit  wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all  the  credulity 
and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  r 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to  the 
militarjT  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  By  in  the  face  of  history.  The 
Colonies  of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive  and  populous  than  ours. 
Has  Spain,  at  any  time  within  the  last  two  centuries,  been  a  match  for 
England,  either  by  land  or  by  sea  ?  Fifty  years  ago,  our  colonial  do- 
minions in  America  were  far  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  those 
which  we  at  present  possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced  any 
decay  in  our  political  influence,  in  our  opulence,  or  in  our  security  ? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  valuable  possession  than 
Jamaica,  or  Massachusetts  than  Barbadocs  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  system  are  immensely 
aggravated  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  state 
of  slavery  which  exists  there.  Our  other  settlements  we  have  to  defend 
only  against  foreign  invasion :  these  we  must  protect  against  the 
constant  enmity  of  the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting 
for  the  moment  of  deliverance,  if  not  of  revenge.  Willi  our  other  esta- 
blishments we  may  form  commercial  relations  advantageous  to  both 
parties :  but  these  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  pauperism  ;  for,  what  are 
bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an  enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

Tliese  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful ;  these  are 
the  benefits,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer  a  handful  of  managers 
and  attorneys  to  insult  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in 
the  exercise  of  rights  as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  Constitution. 
If  the  proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  had  treated  our  government  as  these 
creatures  of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not  have  taken  such 
satisfaction  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  of  it  to 
tingle  ?  Would  not  there  have  been  a  stately  manifesto,  and  a  warlike 
message  to  both  Houses,  and  vehement  speeches  from  all  parties,  and 
unanimous  addresses  abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes  ?  If  any 
English  mob^  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paine  and  Carlile,  should 
dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to  drive  the  minister 
from  his  residence,  to  threaten  with  destruction  any  other  who  should 
dare  to  take  his  place,  would  not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out  ?  Would 
not  Parliament  be  summoned  before  the  appointed  time?  Would 
there  not  be  sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  In  Barbadocs,  all  this  has  been  done.  It 
has  been  done  openly.  It  has  not  been  punished.  It  is  at  this  hour 
a  theme  of  boasting  and  merriment.  And  what  is  the  language  of 
our  rulers  ?  *  We  must  not  irritate  them  ?  We  must  try  lenient  mea- 
sures. It  is  better  that  such  unfortunate  occurrences  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  Parliament ! '  Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the 
cassock,  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen : — *  It 
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it  not  meet  the  coancil  hear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot. 
The  council,  look  you»  shall  desire  to  have  the  fear  of  Got,  and  taot 
to  hear  a  riot.'  We  have  outdone  all  the  most  memorable  examples 
of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Griselda  of  profane  romance, 
were  but  types  of  our  philosophy.  Surely  our  endurance  must  be 
drawing  to  a  close. 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prodigal 
o£fepring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which  they  have  de- 
sired. The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  punishment.  Bift  for  the 
sake  of  the  slaves,  at  least,  and  such  as  with  tliem  might  innocently 
sufier,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted.  That  the  slaves,  when  no 
longer  restrained  by  our  troops,  would,  in  no  very  long  time,  achieve 
their  own  liberation,  cannot  be  doubted.  As  little  do  we  doubt  that 
such  a  revolution,  violent  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable, 
if  it  were  the  only  possible  means  of  subverting  the  present  Sjrstem. 
The  horrors  of  a  battle  or  a  massacre  force  themselves  upon  our 
senses.  The  effects  of  protracted  tyranny,  the  terror,  the  degradation, 
the  blighted  affections,  the  stunted  intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart, 
the  premature  decay  of  the  frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  but  equally 
certain ;  and,  when  continued  through  successive  generations,  make 
up  a  greater  sum  of  human  misery  than  was  ever  inflicted  in  the 
paroxysm  of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  savages, 
rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intoxicated  by  recent 
freedom,  would  be  much  beneOted  by  the  wise  and  merciful  controu! 
of  an  enlightened  people. 

With  respect  to  the  West  Indians  in  this  country,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them,  or  an 
indisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  case.  We  call,  therefore,  for  their  support :  they  are  our  natural 
allies  against  the  ruffians  who  wield  the  whip.  The  former  class  con- 
sists of  men  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  a  part  of  their  revenue :  the  latter  is  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  hungry  adventurers,  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasure 
of  tyranny,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  only  system  under  which 
they  can  enjoy  it  gratis.  The  former  wish  to  secure  their  possessions : 
the  latter  are  mainly  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges  of 
the  White  skin.  Against  those  privileges  we  declare  interminable  war 
—war  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  our  grand-children — 
war  without  peace — war  without  truce — war  without  quarter !  But  we 
respect  the  just  rights  of  property  as  much  as  we  detest  the  prero- 
gatives of  colour. 

We  entreat  these  persons  to  reflect  on  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  property.  Even  if  it  were  in  their 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  controversy — if  the  subject  of  slavery  were 
no  longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  public— could  they 
think  themselves  secure  from  ruin  ?  Are  no  ominous  signs  visible  in 
the  political  horizon  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern  this  time  ? 
All  the  ancient  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are  falling  to  pieces.  The 
old  equilibrium  of  power  has  been  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cvowd  of  new  states  into  the  system.    Our  West-India  possessions 
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are  not  now  turrounded,  as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and 
iBipatQtisheA  colonies  of  a  Kuperannuatca  monarchy,  in  ihe  last  stage 
of  diHage  and  debility;  but  by  young,  und  vigorous,  and  warlike  re- 
publica.  We  have  ilereniled  our  colonies  against  Spain :  dues  it 
iferefiMe  follotr  that  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  them  against  Mexico 
a  Hayil  ? 

We  are  told  that  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Bmugbain,  is  enough  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  (o  rebel. 
WImc,  tben,  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the  ap- 
pcvmnce  of  three  or  four  black  regiments,  with  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
mnd  tUrtd*  of  arms?  The  colony  would  be  lost.  Would  it  ever  be 
fecovned?  Would  England  engage  in  a  contest  for  that  object,  at  so 
tail  a  distance,  and  in  so  deadly  a  climate  ?  Would  she  not  take 
;  by  the  fate  of  that  mighty  expedition  which  perished  in  St. 
suppose,  however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that, 
ii  Che  fteM,  it  were  successful.  Have  we  forgotten  how  long  a  few 
Haroooa  defended  the  central  mountains  of  the  island  against  all  the 
eCbrts  of  disciplined  valour  ?  A  similar  contest  on  a  larger  scale 
nigbt  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping  our  forces  in  continual 
emftloyment,  and  depriving  property  of  all  its  security.  The  country 
iB^tt  apend  filly  millions  of  pounds,  and  bury  iiily  thousand  men, 
bcftifv  ibe  contest  could  be  terminated.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  a  servile 
WW,  the  master  must  be  the  loser — for  his  enemies  are  his  chattels. 
Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the  owner.  In 
die  tncan  time,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated  ;  the  machinery  is  destroyed ; 
nd  when  the  possessions  of  [he  planter  are  restored  lo  biro,  tliey  have 
been  changed  into  a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we  must 
tdke  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raiding  the  condition  of  the 
ttaTCs.  We  must  give  them  institutions  which  they  may  Imve  no 
lenvpuiiun  to  cluinge.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may  renew 
all  the  atrocities  of  Barbadoes  and  Demerara.  Vou  may  inflict  all 
the  mod  hateful  punishments  authorized  by  the  insular  codes.  You 
may  mawacre  by  the  thousand,  and  hang  by  the  score.  You  may 
even  once  more  roast  your  captives  on  slow  fires,  and  starve  them  in 
iron  cages,  or  tlay  them  alive  with  tlie  cart-whip.  You  will  only 
hBMcn  the  day  of  retribution.  Therefore  we  say,  '  Let  them  go  forth 
front  the  house  of  bondage.  For  wo  unto  you,  if  you  wait  for  the 
plague*  and  the  signs,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the  mighty  hand  and 
the  out-»trelched  arm  ! ' 

If  the  great  West-Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  diiTerent  line 
of  comluct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  tlie  Antilles, 
it  nattcrt  little.  We  should  gladly  accept  of  their  assistance :  but 
we  feel  assured  that  their  opposition  cannot  affect,  or  now  materially 
n>Urd,  tlie  ultimate  result  of  the  controversy.  It  is  not  to  any  par- 
ticular party  in  llie  church  or  in  the  state  ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to 
tiia  left  hand  of  the  Speaker ;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the 
■aMlioift  that  we  look  exclusively  for  support.  Wc  believe  that  on 
lUt  wt^t  Ibe  hearts  of  the  English    people  bum  within  them. 
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They  hate  slavery.  They  have  hated  it  for  ages.  It  bas,  indeed, 
bidden  itsetf  for  a  time  io  a  remote  nook  ot*  their  dominions ;  but  it  is 
now  discovered  and  dragged  to  light.  That  is  sufficient.  Its  sentence 
Is  pronounced ;  and  it  never  can  escape !  Never,  though  all  the  efforts 
'  of  its  supporters  should  be  redoubled  ^never,  though  sophistry,  and 
falsehood,  and  slander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pot-house,  the  ribaldry  of 
the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring  or  fives'  courts  should  do  tlieir 
utmost  in  its  defence — never,  though  fresh  insurrections  should  be 
got  up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of  their  judgment,  and  fresh  com- 
panies to  bubble  them  out  of  their  money — never,  though  it  should 
find  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps*  of  the  throne 
itself;  the  purveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence  ! 
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History  tells  of  an  individual,  who  believed  he  had  travelled  for 
Qeven  years  in  foreign  countries  and  there  done  many  notable  acts, 
when  the  truth  was  that  he  had  dipped  his  head  into  a  pail  of  water 
and  taken  it  out  again.  Very  much  like  this  is  the  history  of  that 
metaphorical  personage,  the  type  of  all  that  is  foolish  and  deceivable 
in  nations,  in  whom  under  one  bestial  appellation  is  concentrated  the 
description  of  the  ignorance  and  gullibility  of  the  British  community. 
Puffed  up  with  the  idea  that  he  was  something  and  somebody,  be 
winked  and  ran  his  head  quietly  into  the*  endurance  of  such  frauds  as 
could  never  have  befallen  any  body  that  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
with  his  eyes  open,  or  was  humble  enough  to  conceive  that  he  might 
possibly  be  made  a  dupe. 

Not  that  the  man  positively  would  not  fake  his  fingers  out  of  the 
fire  when  they  were  burning.  On  the  contrary,  nobody  made  more 
turmoil  when  he  knew  that  he  was  hurt.  But  his  coat  might  be  taken 
off  his  back,  by  any  body  that  would  tell  him  a  long  story.  He  was 
a  man  of  one  idea,  or  at  most  of /tuo ;  but  it  was  only  necessary  to  go 
as  far  as  three^  to  leave  him  in  utter  bewilderment.  For  example,  he 
knew  well  enough,  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  robbed  and  murdered 
himself.  This  was  idea  number  one ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had 
as  clear  a  comprehension  of  it,  as  mathematicians  have  of  Euclid.  He 
had  a  glimmering  too,  that  it  was  not  for  his  interest,  that  people 
should  be  robbed  and  murdered  somewhere  else ;  provided  it  was  in 
a  neighbouring  parish,  or  at  all  events  in  some  parish  where  he 
apprenended  a  distant  possibility  that  he  might  be  murdered  hioiself. 
But  if  it  was  further  off  than  this,  the  question  was  too  much  for  him. 
It  was  >the  triple  idea,  which  he  could  never  comprehend,  that  be 
could  have  any  thing  to  do  with  felony  where  he  never  intended  to 
adventure  his  own  person.    If  an  injury  was  done  to  himself,  or  to 

•  This,  we  trust,  is  only  mstter  now  oi  past  history.  After  the  bright  examples 
recently  giVen  to  us  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  illustrious  House 
of  Brunswick,  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  member  of  it  should  ever  dia. 
grace  himself  by  becoming  the  advocate  of  Slareiy  or  the  Slave-trade. 
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diEn  the  degree  of  third  cousin,  there  was  nobody  that 
lore  exemjilary  bawling  fur  the  constable.  When  a  wnman 
in  hi«  owp  neighbourhood  hod  '  whipt  two  Temale  'prentices  lo  deatli, 
ml  hill  Ihcm  in  the  coal  hole,'  he  thought  hanging  was  loo  good  for 
itv;  uid  (here  he  stood,  when  the  miserable  wretch  was  brought  out 
Id  jiMt  aod  necessary  punishment,  trying  to  ovcnvhelin  her  sinful 
nul  triili  niArB  than  dying  horror,  by  adding  at  that  rearfut  moment 
ihc  cxpm«ion  of  his  on  forgiveness  HHd  his  hate.  Kut  when  the  wime 
thing  trns  done  in  a  parish  a  liltle  farther  off— and  that  not  by  acci- 
dcni,  but  u»  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  which  the  whole  parish,  with 
their  overseers  at  ihetr  bead,  had  x'nen  up  to  defencl— he  quietly  went 
ymme,  aid  paid  n  las  taenali(elhe  like  to  be  dove  again.  He  grumbled 
niucb  of  (he  hardness  of  times,  and  the  difficulty  an  honest  man  had  to 
live:  but  not  one  word  did  be  say  against  the  Imposition  ofa  poll-tax  lo 
enable  tite  Esther  Hihners  ■  uf  the  West  Indies  to  ride,  nut  in  a  cart, 
but  ID  ibeir  coaches.  On  the  contrary,  he  went  home,  and  called  his  wife 
and  children,  and  aller  asting  if  tliey  had  said  their  prayers,  he  sai<l 
lo  them,  '  I  have  seen  a  woman  banged  this  morning.  1  was  never  so 
pleased  in  my  life.  And  now  send  for  some  sugar  for  brenkf'iist ;  and 
when  you  pay  eleven-pence  for  the  sugar,  take  care  that  you  pay  the 
penny  for  the  We«t  Indions.'  It  never  occurred  to  him  or  bis  gaping 
brood — though,  to  say  the  truth,  they  were  well-intentioned  persota 
enough  in  their  way — that  llicir  representatives  and  every  body's 
representatives,  were  taxing  ihera  and  every  body,  not  for  any  benefit 
that  was  to  arise  lo  them  or  the  community,  but  simply  (hat  the 
pruceeds  of  tltrs  taxation  might  lind  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  such 
per&ans  as,  in  their  own  parish,  they  thought  hanging  was  loo  good 
for.  It  wasijuile  ccrlain  ihat  these  personn,  and  all  the  mischief  and 
Rii*ery  attendant  on  their  system,  existed  solely  because  the  people  of 
Great  liritain  were  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  and  could  not  exist  without  it. 
They  vrere  .is  clearly  raised,  supported,  and  kept  in  existence,  by  a  rate 
laid  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  poor-house  or  a  county 
hospital.  They  could  not  pay  for  their  whip-leather,  unless  an  extni 
tax  was  laid  on  ihe  produce  of  other  British  possessions,  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  the  British  consumer  to  put  the  diHerence  into  the  pockets 
of  the  West  tndians.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  fact — the  same 
people,  who  give  themselves  airs  when  they  get  into  foreign  parts,  by 
reaiMio  of  their  freedom— pay  a  poll-tax  for  the  support  of  slavery  and 
slave-owners  in  the  West  Indies,  But  all  this,  the  simple  man  and  his 
brood  would  never  have  found  out  to  their  dying  day.  He  would  have 
been  ihocked  if  he  had  been  asked  lo  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
ofa  receiver  of  stolen  goods  in  his  own  street.  If  the  parish-officer 
bad  come  to  intimate  to  him,  that  his  wife  and  daughters  were  to  be 
rated,  lo  rebuild  the  houses  of  ill  fume  that  were  lately  burnt  at 
TetBpte  Bar,  all  his  reverence  for  the  authorities  would  not  have 
prevcaled  him  from  knocking  him  down.  But  when  be  was  to  paj 
BN-  the  same  kind  of  thing  by  instalments  upon  every  piece  of  sugar 
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the  same  wife  and  daughters  put  into  their  mouths,  it  was  quite  beyond 
bim  to  find  out,  of  his  own  pure  brain,  that  there  was  any  thing  de- 
grading in  the  affair.  In  short,  he  would  have  paid  for  a  fire  to  roast 
his  own  father,  and  salt  to  eat  him  with,  if  it  had  only  been  put  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  faggots,  or  an  exciseman  in  the  salt-box. 

There  is  not  one  word  of  jest  or  exaggeration  in  all  this.    It  is  a 
plain  unadorned  statement  of  what  is  taking  place  with  every  English- 
man at  every  hour.    The  English  people,  high  and  low,  hate  slavery 
and  injustice  as  much  as  any  body  does.     They  have  had  their  hours 
of  struggle,  which  have  taught  them  tohy  they  hate  them ;  and  the 
issue  of  the  contest  has  left  them,  in  many  respects,  the  foremost  of 
the  world  in  the  general  march  of  liberty  and  civilization.     But  they 
pay  a  poll-tax  for  no  reason  on  earth  but  that  the  abettors  of  slavery 
m  their  Colonies  may  have  whips  instead  of  no  whips.    They  suffer 
themselves  to  be  basely  bullied— or,  more  properly,  past  ministries, 
from  inward  affection  to  the  bad  cause,  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  basely  bullied  as  their  representatives— by  men  whom  they  are  at 
the  very  moment  paying  to  support.    They  allow  the  slave-drivers  in 
the  West  Indies  to  shake  their  hardened  fists  in  every  British  face ; 
and  their  agents  in  this  country  to  cover  with  ribald  abuse  every  honest 
man  and  woman  who  raises  a  voice  in  opposition :  and  all  the  while 
they  are  positively  paying  a  penny  in  the  shilling  on  all  the  sugar  they 
eat,  for  no  reason  on  earth  but  that  the  thing  they  hate  may  be  carried 
on,  and  because  it  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it.    If  the  West- 
Indian  islands,  with  all  their  abominations,  were  to  ^ink  into  the  sea  to- 
morrow, the  British  people,  instead  of  being  losers,  would  be  immense 
gainers.  They  woula  be  the  gainers  of  all  they  now  pay  in  the  shape  of 
taxation  for  their  support;  which  only  goes  to  keep  coaches  for  the  agents 
of  the  injustice,  and  buy  boroughs  to  enable  them  to  support  their  cause 
in  parliament.    Tlie  whole  '  West-Indian  body,'  as  they  call  themselves, 
is  nothing  but  one  large  firaud.  Every  thing  is  a  fraud  which  supports  one 
set  of  men  upon  the  earnings  of  another.    It  is  a  robbery  on  a  large 
scale  upon  the  people  of  England ;  who  are  plundered  of  the  earnings 
of  their  labour,  and  in  return  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  '  West- 
Indian  body '  living  upon  their  money.    That  this  is  true,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  Uie  whole  West- Indian  system  together  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  being  supported  by  a  tax.    Whip  as  he  will,  the 
slave-driver  does  not  make  both  ends  meet,  till  the  people  of  England 
are  taxed  to  pay  the  difference.  They  must  be  made  to  pay  ten  shillings 
a  cwt.  more  for  sugar  than  it  can  be  got  for  in  the  East  Indies  or  other 
places ;  and  then  ten  shillings  find  Uieir  way  into  the  West-Indian's 
pocket.    It  is  clearly  all  a  cheat,  as  much  as  ring-dropping.     Out  of 
nothing,  nothing  can  come    and  where  men  cannot  get  rich  unless 
the  people  of  England  raise  it  for  them  by  subscription,  it  is  mere 
trick  and  legerdemain  to  point  to  their  riches  as  increasing  wealth.    If 
part  of  the  money  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Government  in 
the  shape  of  further  taxation,  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  is 
only  like  a  government's  proposing  to  get  rich  by  levying  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  gains  of  highwaymen,    llie  tax  and  the  unjust  gain  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  can  only  be  taken  from  some  honest  man  to  begin 
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P;  wliieh  can  make  no  gain  in  the  ag^gate.  If  ships  and  sailors 
■V  employed  in  the  tliahonest  trade,  they  would  also  be  employed  in 
ibe  luaeat  trade  as  much.  There  would  be  just  as  much  chipping 
mployed  in  bringing  home  honest  sugar,  as  sugar  whicii  the  people 
is  rabbed  to  pay  for.  Ko  man  denies,  or  pretends  to  deny,  the  truth 
of  all  ihifl.  No  man,  with  eommoD  regard  for  his  own  cause,  will  put 
down  *n  assertion  to  the  couirary  on  paper,  which  shall  give  an  op- 
portanity  of  displaying  its  Tallacy  piecemeal. 

Tbc  colonists  are  in  the  habit  of  blustering  about  their  "  property," 
and  thdr  "  vested  rights."  It  were  difficult  to  say  what  term  of 
powctwoa  may  give  these  men  a  right  to  a  sanguinary  wrong.  But 
fonunalcly  we  have  a  much  nearer  way  to  the  solulion  of  the 
^KBtioR.  Do  the  West  Indiana  .set  up  any  claim  to  our  property  ? 
Do  ihey  advance  any  right  to  make  us  subscribe  for  the  flogging  of 
women  in  Jamaica?  Is  the  House  of  Commons  bound  to  impose 
such  taxes  for  the  support  of  slavery,  '  as  the  planters  te'M  taacl  ion  **•  " 
If  not,  then  the  West  Indians  have  overshot  their  mark.  They  have 
bullied  and  insulted  an  honest  and  a  generous  people ;  where  their 
only  chance  for  existence  lay  in  conciliation  and  submission.  Tliey 
hirv  talked  loud  of  tvhat  they  would  do,  and  what  they  would  not 
do :  forgetting  that  all  the  time  they  hung  by  the  mere  thread  of  the 
volition  of  the  English  people,  for  doing  any  thing  or  being  any  thing. 
Ministers,  too,  have  existed,  mean  enough  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  originators  of  the  fraud,  and  to  speak  as  if  there  really  was  some 
difGculty  in  making  the  colonists  accede  to  any  terms  the  British  go- 
vrmment  should  intimate ;  knowing  all  the  time  that  they  exist  but 
by  the  fiat  of  the  government  operating  in  the  shape  of  exactions  on 
the  people.  If  the  West  Indians  are  unmanageable,  Uop  their  ratioru. 
If  they  can  keep  themselves,  let  them  take  their  own  way,  like  other 
people  that  can  keep  themselves.  But  if  ihey  cannot,  then  let  ihem, 
like  other  paupers,  submit  lo  the  directions  of  those  that  pay  for  them  ; 
aud  do  not  let  ui  be  troubled  with  the  insolence  and  bad  propensities 
of  the  great  poor-house  in  the  Antilles.  If  Helen  Moss  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  rate  upon  the  parish,  Helen  Moss  shall  be  quiet,  and  have 
neither  slaves  nor  apprentices  to  flog ;  or  else  Helen  Moss  shall  be 
pat  on  low  diet,  till  she  finds  the  dilTerence  between  rubbing  pepper 
into  girls'  eyes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  being  insolent  to  honest  men 
in  England  who  are  paying  for  her  keep  f . 

■  '  With  regani  to  the  SugBT  Colonies,  aettte  ihc  slave  question  in  siich  s  nuui- 
-^e  pUntcri  will  SMCtion.'— B/ociu-MrfV  £rf.  Mnfi.  Ju/y  If  ■" 
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R  Jama  .Vadnl-xk  m  Uie    Haunt  of  CunmonJ,  Jimr  3,   1829:   /»»•  Ik,  Aiiti.  ^H 

p  MmtU^  htiKtlrr  far  Ju<u  ISS'S.— '  The  Hon.  Member  [Mr.  H.  Guniey]  ^^H 

|M  ncourse  to  >  spedes  at  Btfument  respeetiDg  the  case  of  the  Mosm.  ^^^H 

(be  remembered  wiw  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  debates  on  ihe  propwed  ^^^| 

Moo  nf  (be  slsrt  trade.    A  p-est  West-lndis  proprietor  uld,  on  the  occnsion  ^^H 

bkfa  h«  bsd  (lluiJed.  [hit  lbs  Home  might  ea  well  judge  of  cbe  monli  of  I 
EneUnd  by  ibe  lecuids  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  jndge  of  the  cluracter  of  (be  Weat- 
Itujia  planteni  from  ■  few  occunencei  selected  for  ihe  purpose  of  making  aii  uiifa- 

Eimpreuion  on  tlic  public.     To  thii  Mr.  Foi  replied—"  I  do  not  woiuler  i 

slave  timdc  shectld  remind  the  Hou.  Geutleaian  of  the  Old  Bailef.    No-  ^^^ 
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The  pretext  might  have  done  for  the  days  of  ignorance ;  but  no 
minister  in  the  present  time  would  risk  his  credit,  by  intimating  the 
existence  of  a  difficulty  in  bringing  the  West  Indians  to  any  terms 
which  the  government,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  community, 
should  be  pleased  to  propose.  A  minister  who  should  do  so  now, 
would  be  hooted  down — out  of  the  House,  if  not  in  the  House — as  a 
man  that  had  voluntarily  come  forward  with  a  fraiid  in  his  hand  and  a 
falsehood  in  his  mouth.  If  any  minister  has  a  reason  to  offer  why 
the  people  of  England  should  continue  to  pay  a  duty  of  10s.  a  hun- 
dred-weight on  sugar  from  their  East-Indian  colonies  in  order  that 
slavery  may  be  paid  for  in  the  West,  let  him  produce  it ;  but  if  he 
loves  his  credit  for  common  penetration  and  ordinary  prudence,  let 
him  not  risk  the  assertion  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  removal  of 
the  slavery. 

What  a,  minister  desirous  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  England 
would  manifestly  do^  would  be  to  remove  the  extra  duties  in  favour  of 
West -Indian  sugar,  by  a  prospective  act,  to  take  effect  six  months  af^er 
date ;  and  then  intimate  to  the  blustering  paupers  of  the  West  Indies, 
that  when  the  Colonial  legislatures  had  enacted,  and  effectually  put 

thing  can  be  so  congenial  as  the  two  subjects.  Nevertheless  I  will  point  out  to 
the  non.  Grentleman  a  contrast  between  them.  At  the  Old  Bailey  we  hear  of 
crimes  which  shock  our  moral  feelings  ;  but  we  are  consoled  by  the  punishment  of 
the  criminals.  We  read  of  crimes  as  atrocious  in  the  West-India  islands,  but  our 
moral  feelings  are  shocked  at  hearing  not  only  of  the  impunity  of  the  criminals, 
but  of  their  triumph.*'  In  adverting  to  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  the  Hon.  Member 
had,  most  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hibner. 
The  contrast  which  these  cases  presented  between  the  moral  feeling  of  the  B«- 
banma  and  the  moral  feeling  of  this  country  was  much  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast to  which  Mr.  Fox  haa  formerly  called  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  of- 
fenders in  the  Bahamas  having  not  only  committed  a  murder,  but  committed  it  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner  possible,  had  been  condemned  to  five  months*  impri- 
sonment ^  What  followed  ?  A  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretaiy,  signed  by  what  were  called  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony, 
attestmg  tnat  the  character  of  these  cruel  murderers  was  generally  one  of  great 
humanity,  and  prajring  for  a  remission  of  their  punishment.  That  was  the  manner 
in  which  this  atrocious  crime  was  viewed  in  an  inland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
in  no  other  way  demoralized  than  as  the  possession  of  unbounded  and  irresponsible 
power  always  corrupted  the  heart  of  man.  Nay  more,  a  public  dinner,  as  a 
matter  of  triumph,  was  actually  given,  by  the  chief  persons  in  the  colony,  to  the 
criminals  who  had  barely  escaped  the  most  condign  punif*hn)ent  for  their  offences. 
AVhat  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  in  London,  when  a  criminal  of  the  lowest 
order,  this  same  Mrs.  Hibner,  whose  crime  was  not  aggravated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  she  was  possessed  of  information  which  ought  to  have  taught  her  better, 
committed  a  similar  offence?  He  was  not  the  apologist  of  the  vindictive 
feeling  exhibited  by  the  populace  on  the  occasion  ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  they  departed  from  the  humanity  which  they  usually  exhibited  towards 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  underwent  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  They 
could  not  conceal  their  horror  at  a  crime,  which,  however,  was  far  less  atrocious 
than  that  which  had  been  committed  by  the  resfxfctable  Mosses;  and  even  rent 
the  air  with  shouts  of  triumph  when  they  witnessed  the  payment  of  the  dreadful 
penalty.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  people  of  London,  ne  must  observe,  that  he 
remembered  onljr  three  instances  in  whicn  they  had  thus  deviated  from  their  usual 
feelings  of  commiseration  for  suffering  criminals ;  and  those  were  all  cases  in  which 
the  punishment  of  death  had  been  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  murder,  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.  Thus,  even  in  thehr  errors,  the  generosity 
which  belonged  to  their  general  cfaamcter  was  strongly  eriocedL' 
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into  execution,  every  jot  and  (iltle  of  wlial  aliould  be  inlimateil  lo  them 
bam  the  i^vernment  at  liome,  the  guvernnient  ut  home  »'ou!d  con- 
«iler  how  far  they  would  propose  to  the  people  of  England  the  taking 
ihem  again  upon  the  pauper's  list,  and  what  portion  of  the  labour  of 
Engliilitnen  should,  upon  sincere  repentance  and  most  abject  and  un- 
reMMTCtl  submission  for  past  misconduct,  be  permilletl  to  dribble  into 
ibe  pockets  of  the  penitents.  This  is  what  every  minister  knows  to  be 
comnioD  sense  snd  common  honour ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
uitotion  at  the  present  leaders  of  llie  country,  to  make  it  probable  (hat 
tb«y  have  any  disinclination  to  act  upon  the  knowledge. 

In  the  present  stale  of  public  information,  it  would  be  absurd  for  a 
miniiiter  to  attempt  to  put  forward  the  occupation  of  the  We^t-Indian 
i^ands  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the 
whole  eslablishment  is  maintained  only  by  an  impost  on  the  public. 
There  may  have  been  a  lime  when  the  wealth,  the  glories,  the  military 
acul  naval  power,  which  make  their  appearance  on  certain  points  in 
consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  West  Indies,  might  have  been 
advanced,  and  nobody  have  found  out  that  they  were  all  paid  fur  by  a 
greater  diminution  of  wealth  and  power  somewhere  else.  But  'the 
propU  are  owr  cdacated'  for  such  an  imposition  now.  The  friends  of 
slavery  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  slopped  the  progress 
of  A,  B,  C,  long  ngo;  and  a:«  they  did  nnt,  they  muH  take  the  conse- 
quonces.  The  West  Indiana  have  Bometimea  threatened  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  America.  If  the  Americnns  would  take  them  on 
■aril  terms,  it  would  he  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  olfer  the  Americans 
a  miilion  sterling  a-year  to  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  she  would 
be  a  great  gainer  by  the  bargain  after  all.  A  collection  of  paupers 
who  should  utter  a  threat  that  they  would  quit  the  parish,  would  nut 
be  half  so  welcome  to  put  their  threats  in  execution.  The  people  of 
England  are  tired  of  the  West  Indians.  Hiey  are  tired,  in  the  first 
place,  of  keeping  them  by  public  contribution  ;  and  they  are  tired  of 
the  insolence  with  which  their  misplaced  charily  has  been  returned. 

Suppose  the  owner  of  a  beast  of  burden  were  to  disgust  the  public 
by  ttio  exhibition  of  base  and  malignant  cruelty — as,  for  instance,  tliaC 
he  were  seen  beating  it  to  death,  aod  rubbing  pepper  into  its  eyes, 
u  the  ladies  who  are  kept  out  of  our  money  in  the  West  Indies  do 
to  their  slaves ; — and  that,  on  being  interfered  with  by  the  Society  for 
Ibe  Pmentioa  of  Cruelly  to  Animals,  or  by  any  body  else,  he  should 
hanuigue  upon  his  right  of  property,  and  turn  upon  the  interferers  with 
in|ury  and  insult ; — and  suppose  that  after  all  it  should  be  found 
out,  that  the  very  people  whom  he  was  bespattering  were  subscribing 
to  find  him  the  means  by  which  he  pusaeaaed  himself  of  the  animal  in 
queatinn :  that,  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  means  of  livelihood,  except  by 
ihn  contributions  of  the  people  he  was  insulting.  How  small  would 
bo  the  chance  of  such  ft  ruffian,  fur  the  continuation  of  his  nuisance ; 
and  bow  crawling  and  utterly  contemptible  would  be  the  advisers, 
who  tbould  suggest  the  slightest  difficulty  in  putting  down  his  mal- 
practices. Perhaps  Huch  a  man  might  thrcitun,  that  if  he  was  interfered 
wkb,  be  would  starve  his  victim  altogether.  Try  him.  Depend  upon 
"    '     e  will  be  no  danger.     He  will  be  as  supple  as  a  glove.     The 
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moment  be  is  touched  on  the  right  place — tlie  instant  he  i 
that  he  h  understood  and  over-matched — his  subsemency  will  be  a_ 
to  his  former  violence.  He  will  be  your  poor  industrious  jackuto- 
driver — he  will  turn  Methodist,  go  to  week-day  prayers,  sing  psalmi 
till  his  voice  cracks,  do  any  thing  that  he  thinks  will  tend  to  effect  the 
prolongation  of  his  pittance.  Be  assured  that  he  will  be  the  most 
pathetic  and  obliging  personage  in  the  creation :  his  ass  shall  eat 
with  him,  Bleep  with  him,  if  the  gentlemen  nil)  be  so  kind  as  to  think 
about  continuing  his  half-a-crown  a  week.  Just  such  will  be  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  who  have  insulted  us  in  the  West  Indies,  if  we  can 
only  pluck  up  heart  to  say  a  word  about  the  stoppage  of  the  parish 
pay.  I'hey  will  send  a  deputation  to  make  an  apology  to  every  honest 
man  that  has  been  insulted  by  their  hired  press,  and  to  give  every 
honest  woman  a  shaddock  and  a  mamee-applc  for  her  little  boys,  the 
moment  they  find  themselves  threatened  with  the  stoppage  of  the 
allowance.  Why  are  the  people  of  England  to  support  men  they  dis- 
like, and  be  insulted  in  return  ?  Why  is  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  amounting  in  the  whole,  in  bounties  Bod 
protecting  duties,  to  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  a-year;  with 
no  earthly  return  but  the  pleasure  ofreading  the  advertise  men  ts  in  the 
West-Indian  gazettes,  and  now  and  then  the  murder  of  a  missionary 
by  way  oC  sauce  piquantef 

If  the  slave-owners  pretend  to  deny  the  character  of  their 
syKiem,  there  would  be  just  as  much  chance  for  Esther  Hibnertohave 
persuaded  the  public  of  the  non-entity  of  her  crimes.  Putting  all  in- 
dividual testimony  on  one  side,  their  own  public  acts  afford  a  mass  of 
evidence,  which  nobody  that  is  not  hired  pretends  to  misunderstand. 
11'  there  has  been  any  softening  in  ttieir  practice,  it  is  only  as  it  has 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  humanity  of  the  British  community  :  and 
the  same  humanity  will  force  them  to  an  end.  If  they  have  aban- 
doned any  particular  cruelty,  they  grinned  and  scowled  like  Smithfield 
drovers  forbidden  to  strike  helow  the  hock ;  and  when  a  British  miDisier 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  indecent  whipping  of  women  upon  the 
field,  lliey  rose  with  one  consent  to  say  that  Ihui  was  their  blrili-nght, 
and  they  would  die  by  it ; — they  could  have  submitteil  to  any  moderate 
interference  from  British  tyranny,  but  lAis  was  a  necessary  of  life,  which 
if  Englishmen  would  not  pay  for,  the  allegiance  of  the  West  Indies 
must  be  at  an  end,  snd  '  Old  England  '  take  the  risk  of  '  doing  with- 
out Barbndoes ! '  It  is  as  clear  as  the  day,  that  their  system  altogether 
in  one  which  every  Englishman,  in  his  own  person,  knows  it  would  be 
honour  and  glory  to  demolish  by  the  bayonet.  Every  Englishman 
knows  that  the  right  of  resistance  to  personal  slavery  is  as  clear  and 
dislTQCt  a  right,  as  that  of  resistance  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
If  this  is  not  law,  there  is  no  law, — it  is  time  for  every  man  tu  take 
his  musquet  if  he  has  one,  and  be  a  law  unto  himself.  It  is  not  men 
meeting  together  with  certain  forms,  and  calling  iheinselve*  the  Ho- 
nourable tiiis,  or  the  Worshipful  thni, — that  can  legalize  wli;it  in  it* 
own  nature  is  contrary  to  the  purpoH^i  for  wtiidi  human  society  ia 
lornied.  It  is  true  enough  (hat  the  tiger  may  make  laws,  and  define 
:  pimiabtnenta  he  ww  execuio  on  thoK  who  liuU  n 
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But  it  11  not  ihe  less  true  that  he  and  hU  laws  are  tht 
tie  human  race  :  3>id  that  no  man  is  bound  to  obey  them  longer  than 
he  £iulf  tiiinseif  benealh  tlie  paw.  If  the  West  Indians  were  omoipD- 
teat  in  England  to-morrow,  they  could  not  make  one  Englishman  ac- 
knowledfe  that  their  rule,  when  applied  to  himself,  was  to  be  endured 
■n  hour  longer  than  a  bayonet  could  be  got  to  point  in  opposition  to  it. 
If  every  man  in  England  could  be  made  hypocrite  enough  to  deny  ihi* 
imlh  iji  words,  he  would  not  the  less  believe  it  in  hts  heart.  All 
hone*!  men,  in  spirit,  drink  the  great  muralist'a  toast  every  day  of 
ibeir  existence  ;  and  if  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
t>e  induced  lu  exclaim  against  the  impropriety,  they  would  not  do  it 
leM.  Not  a  soldier  or  officer  is  sent  to  the  colonies  who  does  not 
know,  that  the  only  nay  of  reconciling  his  service  with  the  duty  of  an 
honest  man  or  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  is  by  considering  himself  as 
the  guardian  of  the  great  acts  of  justice  which  must  speedily  take 
place.  In  any  other  light,  he  might  as  well  be  invited  to  patrole  Houns- 
bw  in  aid  of  the  knights  of  the  road,  or  form  a  cordon  round  the 
ixnuet  of  the  Marra  and  the  Williamsons,  while  the  man  with  a 
hammer  did  his  office  inside.  There  is  no  use  in  a  government,  or  any 
portion  of  the  members  of  a  government,  setting  themselves  up  against 
[he  acknowledged  rules  of  justice  and  right  on  which  all  the  submission 
of  the  community  to  them  is  dependent.  The  only  consequence  is, 
that  to  far  as  tliey  succeed  in  impressing  the  public  with  this  opinion  of 
their  acts,  so  far  do  they  lose  the  beneiit  of  every  principle  of  obe- 
dience but  fear.  It  may  be  necessarif  to  obey  a  government  that  sup- 
ports slavery  by  law  ;  hut  il  can  never  be  deiirabU,  longer  than  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  not  one  rule  of  right  for  a  man  here,  and  another 
somewhere  else.  The  robbery  that  is  detestable  at  Hounslow,  does  not 
become  sanclilied  by  degrees  of  west  longitude.  And  so  long  as  it  is 
authorized  any  where,  the  direct  inference  is,  that  if  men  in  other 
pbces  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  it  is  only  because  their 
own  physical  force  stands  between  them  and  the  infliction-  A  govem- 
taeni  where  the  people  can  be  taxed  to  support  slavery  abroad,  and  a 
put  of  the  plunder  expended  in  buying  rotten  boroughs  to  support 
the  iniquity  at  home,  is  clearly  one  that  needs  a  root-and-branch  Ve- 
fbrmation,  on  the  naked  principle  of  self-defence  in  the  community. 
If  governments  do  not  like  root-and-branch  reformations,  they  should 
cut  off  Ihe  gratuitous  iniquities  which  induce  the  danger  ;  and  not  give 
food  to  the  cry  for  radical  reform,  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner  to  ministers 
from  the  '  West  Indian  body." 

Tlie  Colonists  have  tried  to  frighten  the  Government  and  the  country, 
by  holding  out  tlie  necessity  that,  in  Ihe  event  of  the  emancipation  of 
their  slave*,  they  should  be  paid  for  them  -,  and  some  of  the  friends  of 
muocipBtion  have  been  weak  enough  to  shew  ao  inclination  to  admit 
Ihe  principle.  Suppose  now,  that  an  Irish  pauper,  in  the  days  when 
IrtihmcR  worked  their  horses  by  the  tails,  had  been  interfered  with  by 
the  parish  officers  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  his  barbarous  practice, 
and  had  answered,  '  If  your  honours  stop  my  allowance  till  I  give  over 
woddog  ray  horae  by  the  tail,  I  hope  you  mean  to  pay  me  what  I  gave 
fi)r  him,  and  aliooi  mr  to  work  htm  in  karnett  besides.'     This 
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Btatement  of  the  West-Indian  proposition.    Every  body^  kiiofrt,  thai: 

whilt  th^  demand  to  be  paid  for,  is  the  mere  pleasure  of  working  bjr 

the  tail ;  it  is  simply  the  gratification  of  those  evil  losU  and  pessioas, 

which  can  be  gratified  wider  a  system  of  slavery,  and  cannot  be  srati* 

fied  80  well  under  a  system  of  firee  labour.    What  We  pay  a  poU-tax 

for,  is  simply  that  the  West  Indians  may  have  the  luxury  of  tbe  whip. 

We  pay  n>r  the  pleasurable  titillation  excited  in  colonial  nerves  by 

the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  flogging  of  women.   And 

if  we  decline  paying  for  this,  we  are  invited,  as  a  point  of  justice^  to 

lay  down  the  sum  that  was  given  for  the  thing  flogged ;  upon  the  prin- 

eiple,  apparently,  that,  if  not  flogged,  the  use  intended  Grom  it  is  at  an 

end.    The  people  of  England  are  undeniably  very  weak  upon  scoie 

points ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be  so  weak,  as  to  think 

#f  paying  (or  the  horse,  as  the  price  of  working  him  in  harness  instead 

ofby  tbe  tail. 

The  claim  for  payment  being  demonstrably  a  finud,  it  is  plain  that 
an  honest  minister  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stop  the  disgraceful 
tax  endured  by  the  people  of  this  country,  till  tlie  West-Indian 
governments  comply  in  the  fullest  manner  with  every  intimation  diat 
should  be  made  to  them.  Nobody  is  afraid  of  ministers  going  too 
fiur :  tbe  only  difficulty  is  in  raising  a  force  of  opinion  to  make  them 
go  far  enough.  And  nobody  doubts  the  desirableness  of  the  altera- 
tions being  made  by  the  Colonial  governments,  or  their  superior  aptitude 
for  executing  them.  When,  thmfore,  they  have  emancipated,  or  put 
in  a  direct  course  of  emancipation  within  such  period  as  the  Govern- 
ment riiould  suggest,  the  wnole  of  their  Negro  population,  it  would 
be  quite  time  enough  to  think  of  returning  to  the  poll-tax.  By  all 
means  let  them  do  it  mih  tbe  deliberation  they  shall  find  necessanr* 
Let  them  reflect  weU  open  the  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way,  and  do 
nothing  hastily,  rashly,  or  unadvisedly ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let' the 
people  of  England  be  free  firom  the  poll-tax. 

It  would  be  an  insult  at  this  time  of  day  to  ask  the  Englirii  people 
whether  slavery  is  an  evil  or  not ;  they  might  just  as  well  be  aiked;tlie 
question,  of  house-breaking.  Even  the  poor  peasant  and  manufiEictuier^ 
who  are  trodden  down  by  tbe  effect  of  bad  laws  till  their  actual  mess 
of  pottage  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  that  of  the  slave  in  the  Weit 
Iildies,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  injury  of  tbe  plea,  which  teHs 
them  that  their  condition  would  be  improved  if  ther  and  their  children 
were  made  saleable  like  beasts.  This  is  what  wamd  be  done^  if  their 
own  physical  force  did  not  prevent  it ;  so  fo,  at  least,  as  depends  oH 
those  who  support  the  remoter  evil.  The  same  hired  press  that  takes 
the  side  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,  would  take  the  side  of  reducing 
the  working  population  of  England  to  the  same  slavery,  if  any  body 
saw  chance  enough  of  effecting  the  object  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
pay.  Esther  Hibner  might  have  had  it  on  her  side,  if  she  could  have 
taken  two  hundred  copes  of  a  Sunday  paper  weekly.  As  it  is,  the 
slave-owners  are  content  with  levying  about  two  shillings  annually 
firom  every  individual  of  the  starving  labourer's  fiunily.  A  ^^ood  meal 
ODce  a  quarter,  is  taken  fitm  the  haggard  wifii  and  thetjannmg  ebtld; 
hMuMe»  without  it»  there  wmdd  be  M  possihilily  of  eaRyiiweal  the 
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lagglfif  of  women  in  the  ColooieB.  The  object  i«  not  to  debate  whettiev 
ihii  i>  an  evil,  but  to  excite  men  to  union  and  perseverance  in  abating 
the  Duinnce.  Wden  aufFering  men  are  taxed,  liie  ordinary  asBuinpiion 
■1^  that  it  is  for  gome  benefit  tliat  is  to  arise  lo  the  community.  But 
lum  the  object  is  8ini[j]y  and  solely,  that  bad  men  nuy  riot  in  the 
pIsaMrei  of  injustice,  ana  that  the  sixpences  absLrocled  quarterly  from 
th»  iodiuiriaus  and  the  poor  may  be  clubbed  together,  in  the  shape 
of  carviagea  and  good  dinners,  for  tlie  owners  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Tliere  mull  be  an  end  of  the  system  of  robbing  one  man  to  keep 
■Bother ;  and  in  no  place  can  it  so  properly  begin,  as  where,  in  addition 
lo  ilie  simple  robbery,  the  whole  thing  supported  is  hateful  in  itself. 
The  time  is  paat  when  men  could  be  deterred  from  pursuing  such  an 
ab)ect.  by  the  apprehension  of  insult  from  the  defendore  of  the  wrong. 
Socfa  insults  are  honours ;  and  there  is  no  individual  so  mean,  as  to 
W  KHsble  to  aspire  to  a  portion  of  the  credit.  The  poorest  man  in 
Gogland  can  raise  a  voice  soinewhere,  against  the  lystem  which  taxes 
Ikia  &auljr  by  the  head,  in  support  of  the  injustice  he  has  leamt  from 
U*  Cbcvfjilhers  to  hale.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  system 
lie  >■  the  convenience  of  the  higher  classes  taking  the  work  of  the 
lover  •rithout  paying  for  it.  The  higher  classes  find  it  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world,  to  be  worked  for  and  not  to  pay,  or  to  pay  only  as 
■mdi  M  they  choose  ;  and  the  poor  tnan  is  to  be  taxed  in  his  basket 
and  in  his  store,  that  what  cannot  be  wrung  from  the  Black  slave 
abroad,  may  be  made  up  by  the  ^^Hiite  one  at  home. 

The  people  of  the  West  Indies  seem  to  labour  under  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  light  in  which  their  system  altogether  is  viewed  in  England. 
When  West-Indian  magistrates  apply  the  term  '  wretch'  to  a  Negro 
wha  ii  put  to  death  for  having  failed  in  an  attempt  at  resistance,  the 
pvoftle  of  England  do  not  consider  him  as  a  ■  wretch,'  but  as  a  good 
and  gallant  man,  dying  in  the  best  of  causes, — the  resistance  to  op> 
presaioa,  by  which  themselves  hold   all   the  good   that  they  enjoy. 
They  consider  him  as  a  soldier  fallen  in  the  advance-guard  of  that 
eooihat,  which  is  only  kept  from  themselves,  because  somebody  else 
b  exposed  to  it  further  off.    If  the  murdered  Negro  is  a  '  wretch,'  then 
aa  Eoglbhrnoo  is  a  'wretch,'  for  not  bowing  his  head  to  slavery  when- 
ewer  it  invites  him-     The  same  reason  that  makes  the  white  Englisli- 
nan't  resistance  virtuous  and  honourable,  makes  the  black  one's  loo;— 
ic  is  only  a  regiment  with  different  facings,  fighting  in  the  same  cause. 
Will  these  men  never  know  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  ?     Can 
DOthing  make  them  find  out,   that  the  tiniversal  British  people  would 
^^JHMd  by  and  cheer  on  their  dusky  brethren  to  the  assault,  if  it  was 
^^^^^^  the  solitary  hope  that  the  end  may  be  obtained  more  effectually 
^^^^■ber  means?    it  is  not  true  that  the  people  of  England  believe 
^^^^nn^  Mt  of  men.  here  or  any  where,  can  by  any  act  of  theirs  alter 
^^VP^uUnre  of  slavery,  or  make  that  not  robbery  which  was  robberj 
lefbrc.    They  can  make  it  robbery  according  to  law — the  more  is  the 
pity  tluii  tli«  )>ower  of  law-making  should  be  in  such  hands ;  but  this 
Htbeooly  inference.     All  moral  respect  tor  such  laws — all  submissioa 
■f  the  mind,  as  to  a  rule  which  it  is  desirable  to  obey  and  honourable  te 
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BupporU^is  as  much  out  of  the  question,  as  if  a  freebooter  were  to  lay 
down  a  scale  of  punishment  for  those  who  should  be  found  guilty  of 
having  llded  a  hand  against  his  power. 

When  the  question,  with  what  the  West  Indians  have  to  answer, 
has  been  so  long  and  amply  debated  by  the  press  in  various  forms, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  all  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  advanced  to  shew  that  Englishmen  with 
dark  faces  should  be  slaves.  The  principal  ones  now  insisted  on,  are 
two;  First,  that  all  the  opponents  to  slavery  are  hypocrites;  and, 
Secondly,  that  the  produce  of  the  other  distant  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  (as,  for  instance,  East-Indian  sugar)  is  equally  raised  by  the 
labour  of  slaves. 

Now  supposing  it  were  actually  true,  that  every  man  who  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  was  a  hypocrite  at  heart ; — that  it  was  the  real  and  ve- 
ritable fact,  that  every  such  man  had  a  colony  of  his  own,  where  he 
was  only  waiting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
see  the  **  removal  of  many  objections  to  that  system"  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar establishment ;— tn  tohai  manner  would  that  make  it  desirable 
that  Englishmen  should  pay  a  poll-tax  Jbr  the  support  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  And  suppose,  again,  it  was  actually  true— which  it  is  not 
—that  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies  was  raised  by  the  labour  of 
slaves,  as  well  as  of  the  West ; — tn  what  manner  would  that  make  it  de^ 
sirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  pay  a  poll-tax  to  support  the 
produce  of  the  West  ?  Supposing  they  were  both  villanies  alike,  what 
reason  would  there  be  for  the  people  of  England  paying  a  poll-tax  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  one  villany  in  preference  to  another  villany  ? 
There  is  nothing  like  this  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Nobody  pays  a  poll-tax 
in  order  that  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  in  the  Minories  may  flourish 
in  preference  to  him  of  Houndsditch.  The  arguments  are  no  argu- 
ments, even  when  the  facts  assumed  are  admitted  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  still  less  when  tbey  are  utterly  false  and  unfounded.  Nobody 
believes  that  the  dislike  to  keeping  a  carriage  for  Esther  Hibner  pro- 
ceeds from  hypocrisy.  Nobody  believes  that  cultivation  is  carried  on 
by  slaves  in  the  East,  as  it  is  in  the  West.  If  so,  where  are  the  slave- 
laws,  and  where  are  the  advertisements  in  the  gazettes  ?  The  natives 
of  India,  in  their  own  extraordinary  English,  advertise  every  thing 
else  that  can  possibly  be  bought  or  sold :  how  is  it  that  they  never 
advertise  slaves?  There  is  not  a  common  soldier  that  arrives  from 
India,  that  is  not  capable  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  flagrant  falsehood 
of  the  assertion  that  India  is  cultivated  by  slaves.  If  it  was,  the  East' 
India  Company  would  not  hold  possession  long  enough  to  send  a 
despatch  to  the  Governor- General,  It  is  true,  that  among  the  innu- 
merable tribes  and  castes  that  compose  the  immense  population  of 
India,  vestiges  of  slavery  may  be  found.  The  writer  of  this  has  been 
eight  years  in  India,  and  once  saw  a  girl^  who  was  said  to  have  been 
sdld  by  her  parents  in  her  infancy,  as  the  means  of  escaping  from 
famine.  But  there  was  no  law  that  enforced  any  resujts  from  such  a 
fact.  To  have  gone  before  a  British  :magistcate  with  .any  plea  founded 
on  such  a  claim,  would  have  been  as  absurd  in  India,  as  it  would  m 
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jtait  aftmrorfls,  when  the  some  girl  was  in  England.  This  i«  what 
tbe  West  Indians  tnift  to.  It  n-ould  not  be  much  trouble  (o  the 
giivrrnors  of  India  at  home,  to  send  out  five  lines  in  a  despatch,  dis- 
■TOiriRg  all  recognition  of  the  Blale  of  personal  tlavery  throughout 
their  vast  domains  ;  and  they  have  as  manifest  an  interest  in  doing  it, 
u  in  Bcndiag  to  inquire  the  price  of  cotton. 

After  tlieee,  come  the  counsellore,  who  advise  the  postponing  of  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  West-Indian  nuisance,  till  it  can  be  clearly 


proved  that  ther 
and  excellent  judgment, 
the  nnf  killing  a  flea  tn  Gr 
Ihftt  there  are  none  in  Monr 
the  people  of  England  t 


where ;  being,  in  point  of  wisdom 
who  should  recommend 
r  tiquare,  till  it  can  be  ascertained 
louth  Street.  It  maj  be  quite  true,  that 
suffering  in  countless  ways ;  thai  no  man 
can  \ook.  out  of  his  window  without  seeing  urgent  calls  for  his  inter- 
(errnce  and  his  charity  ; — i>nt  how  dofs  this  mate  it  desirable  that  the 
IVtil  Indians  should  he  supported  by  a  poll-lax  f  Has  any  body  de- 
moDSlrsted  what  balance  there  is  between  tlie  community's  being  op- 
freiaed  (for  instance)  by  the  Com  Laws,  and  being  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  supporting  the  West-Indian  body?  how  one  tends  to 
remedy  the  other;  or  why,  if  one  cannot  be  got  rid  of  for  the  present, 
tAr  atarr  should  not,  if  it  can  P  Men  never  make  such  arguments  as 
thit  for  nothing.  Some  portion  of  the  plunder  drains  into  their  mouths ; 
or  they  live  in  hope  that  it  may  drain  hereaner.  They  are  the  warier 
confederates  in  the  fraud ;  not  bold  enough  to  be  put  forward  as  the 
prime  agents  themselves,  but  anxious  to  deserve  well  of  their  com- 
tnuaity  by  exerting  their  small  talents  to  confound  the  right. 

Tbe  upihot  and  conclusion  is,  to  call  upon  men  of  all  classes  to  lay 
luide  for  a  moment  their  differences  in  politics  and  in  religion,  and 
join  in  removing  from  us  and  ours  this  fuul  disgrace  upon  a  nation 
calling  itself  free.  To-morrow,  tug  at  each  other's  throats,  if  it  must 
beta;  but  to-day  let  there  be  a  *  truce  of  God,' — a  suspension  of 
■IBB,  like  that  under  which  the  besiegers  and  besi^ed  meet,  to  remove 
llw  t^rcase  that  is  spreading  plague  on  both.  There  are  certain  things 
on  wht^,  it  would  appear,  mankind  were  made  to  differ ;  but  there 
are  also  certain  things  on  which,  it  is  sure,  that  they  were  made  to 
agree.  In  such  a  cause,  let  the  Church-of- England-man  follow  his 
biabop*,  and  the  Sectary  remember  only  the  murder  of  his  missionary 
in  Deroerara.  Let  the  emancipated  Catholic  reflect,  how  closely 
allied  have  been  the  principles  of  the  present  question  and  of  his  own, 
and  well  consider  the  sound  policy  there  would  be  In  driving  his 
enemies  from  the  position  they  have  occupied  beyond.  All  creatures 
of  ill  omen — every  odious  and  foul  bird,  that  has  threatened  any  body 
or  tormented  any  body — tuke  roost  and  harbour  in  the  question  of 
West-Indian  slavery,  and  sit  there  in  readiness  to  pounce  on  the  first 
esposed  member  of  liberty  at  home.  All  that  is  good  and  dlstin- 
Kuuhed  in  the  country,  is  against  them  ;  and  waits  only  to  be  joined 
by  the  manietilum  of  u  united  community,  to  give  the  one  cheer  more, 
which  will  be  the  last.  Never  mind  a  little  obloquy:  nobody  cares 
Ibr  ibe  reviling  of  the  individuals  on  whom  eociety  is  putting  force, 
l^ef  those  who  back  them.     It  is  part  of  their  unhappy  state  antl 


•omUtibar  yoummldiiot  teaiihoMit  niiiiy  if  thqi  bftd  nothing  to 
Mgr  a^Binsfe  j«ni.  Refect  with  utter  eoom  aU  leqaesti  that  tou  will 
abitainf  fipon  letting  the  suffisren  know  what  you  thak  of  their  op* 
pgeMOffc  Yon  are  not  part  of  the  pk>t ;  yon  are  on  the  other  side : 
there  in  no)  fiurneta  in  tultng  yon,  tfaat.youniutt  hold  yonr  tongue,  or 
else  your  adTorsaries  will  be  *  exeeeding^y  uncomfbrtabie.*  Sajr  boldly^ 
that  you^attt  with  the  ezpressdes^n  to  spread  the  infonnationt  that 
yoii  and  your  eountranen  are  in  motion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic^  All  these  things,  in  one  way  or  another,  go  to  your  suffer* 
ingjcnmradco  in  Jamaica  m:  the  end;  and  tend  toincrease  me  pressure 
whidr  wtUL'  finally  remore  your  wrong  and  theirs.  There  is  net  an  old 
woman  thalgpivee'Siznenee  to  the  cause  of  Negro  freedom  in  England, 
thai  dees  not  maker  loa  heart  of  a.  slave-owner  sink  within  him.  tf 
the  slaxre-ownera  can  he  •  kept  upon  old  women's  sixpences^  they  can  be 
palled  down  by  old  wonen^s  sixpences.  The  contributions  of  the 
peeple>  are  never  despised,  except  when  they  are  to  be  made  an  honest 
use  efl  Omit.no?  means^ however  trivial^  that  may  evince  your  sense 
•f  wTdag»^and  tend  tQ»  multiply  it«  When  a  comedian  make!  a  lucky 
hit,  bit  grotesque  figure  in  raeap  cImt  displays  itself  on  the  diimne3F« 
piece  ef  half  tlie  woridagmen  iniEngknd.  ftfoke  a  figure  of  a  Negro 
wonma,  and  write  uadev  it,  *^  We  ^1  pay  a  poll-tax  to  support  the 
flogging  <if  woaam  in  ^wmmucBiT  And  when  you  can  add  to  it  the  date 
ef  the  remeval  of  the  evil,  leaireit  to  your  posterity,  as  aproof  that 
their  finhen^  though*  humble^  ^^f^vv  not  mean ;  that,  mough  poor,  they 
were  much  too  geied  tabe  worked  in  their  own  country,  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  the  rica  to  wock  slaves  in  another. 
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I.— PROTECTORS  OF  SLAVES'  REPORTS,  viz.  from,  1.  Berhiee;  2.  TVt- 

niiad;  S.  St,  Lucia;  4.  Cape  (^f  Good  Hope ;  6.  Demerara. 
II.— PRO-SLAVERY  WRITINGS-JAMAICA. 


1. — Protectors  of  Slaves'  Reports. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  volume  which  was  laid  od  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  It  bears  the  date 
of  June  1 2th,  1829,  and  is  numbered  335. 

When,  in  the  year  1825,  a  return  was  first  made  of  the  judicial  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Fiscal  of  Berbice,  in  cases  of  complaint  between  master 
and  slave,  we  hailed  it  as  admitting  the  public,  too  long  deluded  by  co- 
lonial misrepresentation,  into  the  interior,  the  very  penetralia  of  the  slave 
fty8tem,which  was  there  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity.  (Vol.  i.  No.  5,  p.  33.) 
When  called,  soon  after,  to  review  the  Fiscal's  defence  and  vindication 
of  his  memorable  return,  as  well  as  some  further  proceedings  of  the 
judicial  authorities  of  Berbice,  and  to  remark  on  their  peculiar  atrocity, 
we  ventured  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  the  state  of  slavery,  as  there 
exhibited,  "  differed  from  that  of  our  slave  colonies  generally,  except  in 
oar  having  happily  obtained,  from  Berbice,  those  details  which  had 
•been  carefully  withheld  from  us  in  almost  every  other  instance  ? " 
"  Let  us  only  obtain,*'  we  added,  *'  similar  details  from  the  other  colo- 
nies, and  we  shall  then  witness  the  same  state  of  legal  oppression,  the 
same  accumulation  of  actual  suffering,  as  exists  in  Berbice,  and  also  in 
the  Mauritius.*'     (Vol.  i.  No.  16,  and  Vol.  ii.  No.  46,  p.  441.) 

We  further  took  occasion,  after  detailing  the  recent  cruelties  exhi- 
bited in  the  Bahamas  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss,  to  remark,  **  that  if  we 
would  duly  estimate  the  unexampled  wretchedness  of  slavery,  we  must 
view,  in  connection  with  this  transaction  at  one  extremity  of  the 
Antilles,  the  no  less  revolting  scenes  passing  at  Berbice,  their  other  ex- 
tremity, and  the  picture  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius ;  and  then  we  must 
supply  all  that  we  can  presume  to  have  occurred  contemporaneously  in 
the  rest  of  our  slave  colonies  similarly  circumstanced,  governed  by 
similar  laws,  and  characterized  by  similar  manners,  habits,  and  feelings; 
but,  from  which  we  have  had  no  returns,  either  because  no  reoords  am 
been  kept,  or  if  they  have  been  kept,  they  have  been  studioiv 
frcMn  us ;  bearing  always  in  mind  that  this  accumulated  i 
ing  has  been  inflicted,  and  is  now  inflicting  under  "^  '-'  * 
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that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  answerable  for  all  its  guilt  before  Him  who 
claima  the  prerogative  of  being  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed."  (Vol.  ii. 
No.  47,  p.  468,  and  Vol.  iii.  No.  60,  p.  29.) 

The  papers  we  are  now  about  to  analyze,  will  be  found  very  remark* 
ably  to  confirm  this  anticipation.  They  drag  from  their  obscurity  some 
further  details  of  the  iniquities  of  colonial  slavery,  not  only  in  Berbice, 
(a  part  of  which  had  been  already  revealed,)  but  from  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Demerara.  We  will  first  dispose 
of  Berbice. 

1.  Berbice. 

The  report  from  this  colony,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  com- 
mences with  one  of  those  hoaxes  by  which  the  planters,  in  combination 
with  the  public  functionaries  of  the  West  Indies,  have  so  often  succeeded 
in  blinding  and  deceiving  the  good  people  of  England.  The  Deputy 
Protector  of  Slaves,  Mr.  Bird,  who  seems  a  well-meaning  man,  but 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  whole  economy  of  West  Indian  plantations, 
(Mr.  Power,  the  Protector,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  known 
better,)  appears  to  have  learned,  for  the  first  time,  in  December,  1827, 
that  slaves,  in  the  time  of  crop,  were  made  to  work  during  the  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day.  He  is  informed,  he  says,  that  on  a  plantation, 
called  Canejieldy  the  process  of  boiling  sugar  had  been  going  on  during 
the  night,  and  he  immediately  sets  on  foot  a  laborious  inquiry,  and 
places  the  result  before  the  King's  Advocate,  and  Mr.  Bennet  the 
Fiscal,  formally  requiring  from  them,  and  they  formally  delivering,  opi- 
nions upon  it,  as  if  the  case  of  Canefield  were  peculiar,  and  as  if  the 
practice  which  so  alarms  Mr.  Bird  did  not  regularly  prevail  on  every 
plantation  throughout  the  colony.  Nay,  the  Fiscal  himself,  Mr.  Bennet, 
m  his  capacity  of  a  sugar  planter,  and  every  other  sugar  and  coffee 
planter  in  the  colony,  knew  well,  and  could  not  but  know,  that  their 
slaves  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  working,  in  crop  time,  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  night,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and  yet 
he,  and  the  King's  Advocate  unite,  not  in  frankly  saying  that  the  prac- 
tice in  question  is  universal,  but  in  transmitting  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  Governor,  a  set  of  documents,  the  effect  of  which,  on  all  in 
this  country  who  are  ignorant  of  local  circumstances,  will  probably  be,  to 
produce  an  impression  that  it  was  only  on  one  solitary  estate  in  Berbice 
that,  through  the  caprice  of  a  manager,  night- work,  (the  common  prac- 
tice, during  crop,  not  only  in  Berbice,  but  in  all  the  sugar  colonies,)  had 
been  exacted.  It  would  be  endless  to  expose  the  mystification  of  the 
statements  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bird's  half-yearly  report,  from  1st  September,  1827,  to  1st 
March,  1828,  gives  a  return  of  sixty-one  persons,  six  of  them  civil 
magistrates,  who  have  either  failed  to  make  any  return  whatever  of 
punishments  inflicted  by  them  on  their  slaves,  or  whose  returns  are  in- 
formal, or  who  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  law,  in  the  punishments 
they  inflicted.  It  is  not  said  whether  any  and  what  penalties  have  been 
imposed  on  these  defaulters. — Two  marriages  of  slaves  are  reported  to 
have  taken  place,  and  forty-one  manumissions.  The  deposits  in  the 
Savings'  Bank  amount  to  2106  guilders,  chiefly  by  negroes  belongiagr 
to  the  crown. 
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A  second  report  from  Mr.  Power,  the  Protector,  embraces  the  half 
jear,  from  lat  March  to  dlst  August,  1828.  It  appears  from  it  that 
the  Colonial  Council  had  actually  consumed  neslny  twelve  months 
in  endeavoaring  to  frame  a  law,  in  conformity  with  the  repeated  desire 
of  the  Secretary  of  state,  to  enable  slaves,  cheaply  and  expeditiously, 
to  recover  small  debts  due  to  them ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
Coanctl  request  still  further  time  to  consider  the  subject.  This  is  per- 
fectly ludicrous. 

Mr.  Power's  report  contains  a  return  of  the  number  of  offences  for 
which  slaves  were  punished  in  the  colony  of  Berbice,  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1827,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1828.  It  amounts  to  the  extraordinary 
sum  of  9,112;  5,939  of  the  offenders  being  males,  and  3,173  females. 
Now  the  whole  slave  population  of  Berbice,  including  all  ages,  does  not 
exceed  21,500.  If  we  suppose  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  these  to  be 
too  old  or  too  young  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  regular  punishment,  as 
would  be  made  matter  of  record^  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
exhibited  to  us  of  considerably  more  than  every  second  individual  in  the 
community,  becoming  the  subjects  of  punishment,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  and  that  year,  the  year  1827 — 1828.  But,  even  this  is  too 
fiivourable  a  view  of  the  case,  for  there  is  no  record  of  punishments,  nor 
any  return  made  of  them  to  the  Protector,  except  where  the  proprietor 
is  possessed  of  six  slaves  or  upwards.  The  number  thus  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  the  Protector  must  greatly  raise  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  persons  punished  to  the  whole  population,  so  that  the  9,1 12  punish- 
ments are  distributed  among  a  number  of  slaves,  not  exceeding,  pro- 
bably, from  13,000  to  14,000  in  all.  This  is  quite  frightful.  But  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
Deroerara,  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  quoting  a  remark  of 
Mt»  Power's,  which  will  be  found  to  throw  no  small  light  on  the  slave 
system. — The  ofTences  of  the  slaves  are,  he  says,  in  "  great  proportion, 
to  be  attributed  to  their  condition,  and  are  almost  inseparable  from  that 
system  of  coerced  labour  which  slavery  was  introduced  to  sustain."  He 
might  have  added  that  the  punishments  for  those  offences  are  inflicted 
without  trial,  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  at  the  bidding,  of  any  ruffian  who 
may  be  employed  to  direct  slave  labour. 

The  average  price  of  slaves  sold  in  Berbice,  during  the  year  ending 
August  3,  1828,  was  about  £98  sterling. — ^The  manumissions  in  the 
half  year  preceding  that  date  were  twenty,  the  marriages  five ;  the  de- 
posits, 2668  guilders,  chiefly  as  before,  by  the  slaves  of  the  crown. 

Among  the  judicial  proceedings  we  observe,  that  one  planter  is  fined 
500  guilders,  about  £36  sterling,  for  not  clothing  his  slaves.  If  his 
slaves  are  numerous,  the  fine  will  prove  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  unless 
the  law  obliges  him  to  repair  his  omission,  which  is  not  stated  to  be  the 
case. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Court  of  Justice  has  awarded  free- 
dom to  an  alleged  slave,  merely  on  proof  that  his  mother  was  an 
Indian. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  complaint  by  a  woman,  named  Julia,  a 
slave  of  Plantation  Augsburgh,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church — that 
the  manager  oppressed  her  with  labour,  though  she  was  six  months 


.• 
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gone  with  child — it  came  out  that  this  poor  creature  had  been  born  on 
the  estate  of  this  religious  body,  but  had  received  no  religious  instruc- 
tion whatsoever,  nor  had  ever  been  in  church ;  and,  it  further  appeared, 
that  tliis  was  the  case  with  the  slaves  in  general  attached  to  a  planta- 
tion, the  sole  property  of  the  Lutheran  Consistory.  Mr.  Power  feelingly 
remarks,  that  *'  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  out  of  the  range  of  this 
colony,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist,  as  a  christian  community, 
having  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  with  a  vestry  controlling  both,  and 
both  receiving  salaries  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  toil  of  the  negroes, 
neither  imparting  spiritual  instruction,  nor  the  most  simple  elementary 
exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers  to  those  unhappy  beings  who  hold 
such  strong  obligations  on  their  justice  and  humanity.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,"  he  exclaims,  **  that  our  punishment  records  exhibit  such  a 
tissue  of  violence,  intoxication,  and  all  that  degrading  class  of  vices 
which  are  inseparable  from  uninstructed  mortality  V* 

Renewing  his  complaint  of  the  continued  want  of  a  law  to  recover, 
summarily  and  cheaply,  small  debts  due  to  slaves,  Mr.  Power  re- 
marks on  the  hopelessness  of  seeing  even  the  emancipated  negro  indus- 
trious, unless  he  has  a  "  certainty  of  being  paid  for  his  labour,"  while 
he  is  well  assured,  that  if  "  the  certainty  of  remuneration  is  secured,  the 
supply  of  free  labour  will  be  always  commensurate  with  the  demand." 
This  opinion  he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  facts  that  had  passed,  and 
were  passing  under  his  own  observation,     (p.  30.) 

2.    TaiNIDAD. 

In  the  half  year  ending  the  24th  of  June,  1828,  the  manumissions 
amounted  to  sixty-eight,  of  which  twenty- five  were  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous, and  forty-three  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £2814  sterling, 
or  at  an  average  of  about  £70.  The  prices  paid,  in  some  cases,  were 
enormously  high.  One  young  woman,  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  is 
made  to  pay,  to  Messrs.  ProtheToe,  £108  sterling;  another  woman,  of 
the  age  of  forty-four,  the  same  price,  to  Mr.  Edward  Jackson ;  two 
other  women  pay,  oue  £130,  and  the  other  £141, — and  a  girl  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  sold  by  Messrs.  Rucker  and  Co.,  is  made  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum  of  £216.  13s. — One  poor  woman  fails  to  obtain  her 
freedom,  because  the  excessive  amount  of  her  appraisement,  £173. 6s.  Sd, 
sterling,  is  beyond  her  means. 

One  woman,  Eliza  Jane,  laid  claim  to  her  freedom,  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  a  liberated  and  apprenticed  African.  Her  claim  was  re 
jected  on  the  alleged  ground,  that  she  had  been  legally  imported  into  Tri- 
nidad by  Mr.  Reed,  a  baker,  of  Port  of  Spain,  in  March,  1827.  Now,  by 
what  possibility  this  poor  creature  could  have  been  legally  imported  in 
1827,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Abolition  Act  of  1825,  it  will  be  for  the 
guardian  of  slaves  to  explain  to  the  Secretary  of  state,  who,  we  cannot 
doubt,  will  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  take  place  respecting 
this  barefaced  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  even  if  the  very 
date  of  her  importation  had  not  been  decisive  of  the  criminality  of  the 
transaction,  yet,  surely  it  became  the  Protector  of  slaves  to  have  taken 
measures  for  ascertaining^  the  truth  of  the  statement  as  to  her  having 
been  one  of  the  liberated  Africans,  and  consequently  as  much  entitled 
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to  her  liberty  as  the  Protector  himself.  How  was  it  possible  for  this 
wretched  female,  placed  as  she  was  under  the  constraint  of  slavery,  to 
procure,  from  Barbadoes,  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  her  claim  ? 
It  sorely  was  the  Protector's  clear  and  imperative  duty  to  have  done 
this,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  seems  not  only  to  call  for  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  but  for  a  careful  retrospect  into  the 
oooduct  of  Protectors  generally,  in  the  high  and  responsible  office  thev 
hold.  ^ 

3.  St.  Lucia. 

The  returns  from  this  colony  embrace  the  period  of  one  year,  from 
the  30th  of  June  1826,  to  the  30th  of  June  1827. 

The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  during  that  period,  as  extracted 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Protector,  was  2876 ;  the  whole  popula- 
tion, of  all  ages,  being  only  about  14,000.  The  number  of  marriages  was 
three,  and  the  number  of  manumissions  sixty-three,  thirty- two  being 
gratuitous,  and  thirty-one  by  purchase,  besides  nine  children  baptized 
free,  on  payment  of  the  usual  sum  for  each. 

4.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

So  strong  an  impression  had  been  produced  in  the  public  mind  in  fa- 
vour of  the  lenity  of  the  system  of  slavery  prevailing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  that  its  real  state,  until  very  recently,  had  scarcely  been 
made  a  subject  of  serious  inquiry.  This  unfounded  impression  we  ap- 
prehend, was  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  hasty  and  in- 
correct statements  of  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  account  he  published  of  his 
visit  to  that  colony,  and  currency  and  added  weight  were  afterwards 
given  to  it  by  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  misconception  necessarily 
had  the  mischievous  effect  of  comparatively  withdrawing  the  regards  of 
the  philanthropist  from  that  portion  of  our  dominions,  as  if  it  were  a 
colony  where  humanity  had  much  to  rejoice  in  and  little  to  regret. 

As  respected  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Hottentots,  Caffres,  &c.  the 
fatal  illusion  thus  created  was  completely  dispelled  by  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Philip's  Researches  in  South  Africa,  a  work  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  that  eminent  act  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  present  Colonial 
Secretary  of  state.  Sir  George  Murray,  by  which  the  long-oppressed, 
and  illegally  enslaved,  and  cruelly  wasted  natives  of  that  region  were, 
by  one  sweeping  and  conclusive  decree,  restored  to  the  plenitude  of 
those  civil  rights  of  which  they  had  been  iniquitously  deprived,  and  in- 
vested with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  British  subjects.  (See 
No,  50,  pp.  30,  31.) 

On  the  condition  of  the  Cape  slaves  also,  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr. 
Philip  threw  considerable  light,  and  the  notices  given  of  it  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  a  distinguished  periodical  work,  as  well  as  in  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter,  vol.  i.  No.  20,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  32,  served  to  shew  that 
slavery  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  cruel  system  wherever  it  is  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  and  can  not  be  divested  of  its  savage,  ferocious,  and 
demoralizing  nature,  either  by  changing  its  parallel  of  latitude,  or  by 
varying  the  objects  of  its  gainful  culture.  The  brutalizing  influence 
both  on  master  and  slave  may  be  equally  witnessed  in  the  corn-fields 
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of  the  Cape  as  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Jamaica,  or  in  the  rice- 
grounds  of  South  Carolina. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
little  official  information  respecting  the  slavery  of  the  Cape  has  hitherto 
been  called  for.  That  which  is  now  before  us  is  the  first  which  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  contains  a  report  of  the  pro(!eedings  of 
the  Registrar  and  Guardian  of  slaves,  Mr.  C.  J.  Rogers,  from  the  1st 
of  August  1826,  to  the  24th  of  June  1827. 

Only  one  marriage  of  slaves  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  that 
time. 

The  number  of  manumissions  is  stated  to  have  been  210,  being  four 
times  as  many  as  the  previous  average.  The  increase  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Rogers  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  manumission,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  bond  formerly  required  to  guarantee  the  public  against 
being  burdened  by  the  emancipated  slave.  0(  those  now  emancipated, 
about  one  half  appear  to  have  been  redeemed  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
£50.  sterling ;  the  rest  have  been  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  manu- 
mitted by  their  masters. 

The  Return  of  prosecutions,  for  and  against  slaves,  exhibits  a  most 
unusual  severity  of  infliction  on  some  offenders  of  the  servile  class.  For 
thefts  and  burglaries,  in  the  case  even  of  women,  we  find  punishments 
awarded  of  scourging,  and  branding,  and  working  in  irons,  for  periods 
extending  to  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  years.  But,  besides  this,  we 
perceive,  that  in  the  case  of  complaints  preferred  by  slaves  against  their 
masters,  not  only  are  the  complaints  generally  dismissed  as  frivolous, 
but  severe  punishments  are  frequently  awarded  to  the  complainants, 
(without  even  the  form  of  a  trial)  because  they  have  failed  to  prove  their 
allegations.*  This  monstrous  injustice,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  comments  he  makes  on  the  report  in  his  de- 
spatches to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  has  overlooked,  although  it  is 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  principles  he  himself  has  repeatedly  laid 
down  on  the  subject,  that  "  no  slave  should  be  punished  for  preferring 
a  complaint,  unless  he  be  distinctly  convicted  of  the  offence  of  having 
preferred  a  calumnious  charge  from  improper  motives,  that  convictioQ 
proceeding  upon  adequate  and  legal  evidence."  (Vol.  ii.  No.  43,  p.  369.) 
Indeed  only  one  such  charge  appears  to  have  been  preferred,  and  the 
result  affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  severity  wilii  which  the  delin- 
quencies of  slaves  are  visited  at  the  Cape.  The  convicted  slave  is  con- 
demned to  receive  125  lashes,  and  to  work  in  irons  for  two  months. 
Mr.  Huskisson  justly  complains  that  the  nature  of  the  calumny  thus 
severely  punished  is  not  stated.  "  I  desire  therefore,"  he  says,  "  to 
have  a  full  explanation  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction." 


*  The  following  are  specimens  of  these  iniquitous  proceedings,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  numerous  cases  of  a  similar  description.  In  one  case,  **  the  charges 
not  having  been  sufficiently  proved,  the  plaintiff"  (the  slave)  *"*  was  condemned 
to  receive  twenty-five  lashes,"  (p.  146.)  In  another,  **  The  couri  condemned 
the  plaintiff"  (a  female  slave)  "  (or  her  groundless  complaints,  to  work  in  irons 
for  three  months,"  (p.  142.)  In  a  third,  a  complaint  that  his  wife  had  been  dri- 
ven from  him,  by  his  mistress,  being  found  '*  groundless,"  ^*  the  plaintiff  was 
sentenced  to  receive  thirty -tiine  lashes,"  (p.  140.)  &c.  &c.  &e. 
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The  portion  of  the  Protector's  report,  however,  which  shews  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  this  colony,  in  its  least  favourable  light,  is  that 
which  contains  ''  a  return  of  complaints,  and  applications  for  freedom, 
and  of  the  proceedings  and  results.*'  Of  the  persons  so  complaining, 
upwards  of  thirty  affirm  that  they  were  either  clandestinely  imported, 
contrary  to  law,  or  were  Africans,  liberated  by  courts  of  admiralty,  and 
entitled  to  their  freedom  under  the  abolition  acts.  Many  of  them  appear 
to  be  cases  of  excessive  hardship,  especially  as  the  burden  of  proof 
seems  most  unjustly  to  be  thrown  on  the  claimants  of  freedom,  and  that 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  most  obviously  incumbent  on  those 
who  hold  them  in  slavery  to  establish  their  proprietary  title.  The  Pro- 
tector of  slaves  seems  not  to  have  dreamt  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  call 
on  the  parties  charged  with  retaining  their  fellow-men  in  illegal  bondage 
for  any  proof  of  their  right,  even  according  to  colonial  law,  to  hold  them 
as  their  slaves.  Mr.  Huskisson  adverts  to  this  neglect  in  his  .despatch 
of  the  28th  of  September  1827.  "  It  is  taken  for  granted,"  he  observes, 
"  that  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  that  a  black 
man  claiming  to  be  free  must  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  proof.  The 
policy  of  the  law  is  manifestly  questionable,  because  it  tends  to  perpe- 
tuate the  state  of  slavery ;  and  not  consistent  with  justice,  because  it 
throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  weaker  and  more  ignorant  party,  and 
requires  him  to  prove  the  negative,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors  were  ever  lawfully  reduced  into  slavery.  Of  such  a  fact 
it  might,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  scarcely  possible  to  adduce  proper 
evidence.  This  principle  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  a  continental  co- 
lony, within  the  limits  of  which  the  natives  may  be  continually  enter- 
ing." In  a  subsequent  despatch,  (22d  of  April  1828,)  he  repeats  the 
same  just  and  important  observation  ;  ''  It  seems,"  he  says,  '*  to  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  settled  principle  of  law,  that  a  person  held  in  slavery, 
but  claiming  to  be  free,  must  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  proving  the 
validity  of  the  asserted  right  to  freedom.  Such  an  assumption  is  open  to 
very  serious  objections,  &c."  And  yet,  with  an  obvious  inconsistency, 
he,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  recognises  '*  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
a  contrary  assumption  in  favour  of  freedom."  Mr.  Huskisson,  could  not 
have  recollected  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  measure  of  registration, 
that  favourite  measure  of  British  policy,  is,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  thrown,  not  on  the  asserted  slave,  but  on  the  claimant  of  a  pro- 
perty in  his  person ;  and  that  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  its  full 
extent  by  the  legislature  even  of  one  of  our  chartered  slave  colonies, 
Grenada. 

But  we  have  to  complain,  not  only  of  the  monstrous  perversion  of  jus- 
tice in  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  helpless  and  unfriended 
8lave,who  is  debarred,  by  the  illegal  act  which  holds  him  in  bondage,  from 
pursuing  the  means  necessary  for  vindicating  his  liberty;  but  we  have  to 
complain  also  of  the  intolerable  delays  which  appear  to  impede  the 
course  of  law  and  justice  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Nearly  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  had  their  claims  for  freedom  in  suspense  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  without  any  apparent  approach  to  a  decision ;  some  for  a  much 
longer  time;  and  a  whole  family, (Aniilie  and  others,  p.  131,}  are  still  in 
slavery,  who,  on  the  1 1th  of  March  1821 ,  were  declared  by  the  sentence 
of  the  court  of  justice  to  be  entitled  to  their  freedom.  We  trust  that  the 
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next  report  received  from  this  officer  will  shew  that  he  has  attained  a 
more  correct  view  of  his  duties  as  Protector  of  slaves. 

5.  Demerara. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  British  colony  from  whence  it  has  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  clear  information,  respecting  the  state  of  slavery  as  from 
Demerara.      It  would   almost  seem   as  if    a   regular    compact   had 
been  entered  into  between  the  planters  and  the  public  functionaries  of 
this  colony,  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  every  transaction  judi- 
cial or  otherwise,  which  could  serve  to  elucidate  the  real  condition  of 
its  slave  population;  and  to  withhold  every  document  which  might 
serve  to  prove  the  truth  or  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  their  own  highly 
favourable  statements  on  the  subject.    Not  only  the  planters  generally, 
but  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  slaves  of  Demerara,  we  mean  the 
Fiscals,  and  even  some  Governors,  have  shewn  themselves,  from  an  early 
period,  preeminently  hostile,  we  need  not  say  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves,  that  being  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  questioned,  but  to  all 
inquiry  into  their  ten^poral  condition,  and  to  any  interference  with  the 
despotic  power  of  the  master.     One  of  the  Fiscals  of  Demerara,  (Mr. 
Jennings,)  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  law  commits  the  delicate  and 
important  task  of  protecting  the  slave  from  the  oppression  of  the  master, 
took  it  upon  him,  so  long  ago  as  November,  1815,  to  publish,  in  the 
Colonial  Gazette,  an  address  to  the  planters,  which  was  hailed  by  them 
with  general  acclamation,  and  which  contained,  among  much  of  the 
same  tenor,  the  following  remarkable  passages.     **  I   will  venture  to 
State  it  as  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  authority  of  the  master  over  his 
n^oes,  being  constantly  employed  in  minute  details,  and  being  in  its 
nature  prompt  and  of  hourly  application,  is  not  to  be  encumbered  with 
official  formalities*     The  sudden  exercise  of  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  to  obedience  and  their  duty.''     ^Mt  is  a  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  proprietor  as  sole  chief  and  magistrate."     *'  It  would 
become  utterly  impracticable  to  check  and  restrain  the  disorders  whbh 
"would  ripen  into  serious  evils,  if  masters  were  not  armed  with  a  power- 
ful coercive  force  suddenly  to  apply  the  remedy.     His  power  cannot 
without  danger  be  brought  into  doubt  or  discussion.     It  should  never 
be  opposed  or  thwarted  by  any  intermediate  authority.'*    He  then  goes 
on  to  deprecate,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  interference  of  public  func- 
tionaries between  master  and  slave,  declaring  that  the  honour  of  the 
planter  is  a  sufficient  security  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  slave. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  it  was  the  Fiscal,  the  criminal  judge  of  the 
colony,  who  penned  these  lines ;  the  very  man  to  whom  the  protection 
of  the  slaves  from  the  master's  oppression  was  specially  and  officially 
committed  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  And  if  the  appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  slaves  dared  thus  to  express  himself,  in  a  deliberate  address 
to  a  community  of  slave  owners,  which  was  received  by  them  too  with 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  approbation,  what  might  we  not  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  those  whose 
more  immediate  business  it  is  to  coerce  the  slaves ; — the  masters,  ma- 
na^rs,  and  overseers  of  the  colony  ? 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  Jennings  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  successors  in  office.     Accordingly,  when,  in  the  Session  of  182d» 
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fMuDivni  called  for  "  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fitcak  of  Demerara  iu  Iheir  capacity  of  guardians  sad  protectors  of 
*tat»,  with  thtir  decriBionB  in  all  cases  of  complaint  of  masters  and 
tlavn  respectively  against  each  other,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  or 
rtdress  ^«en  in  canse[|Uence  of  such  complaints,  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
■rr,  1814,  to  this  time;"  Mr.  Herbert,  then  the  lirst  Fiscal,  coolly  re- 
plad,  "There  is  no  record  of  such  proceedings  nC  tbis  ofBce."  Nay, 
"  Until  the  month  of  April,  1 B24,  there  does  not  appear,"  he  adds,  "  to 
lni»e  been  eren  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  held  before  ihe 
fmal  u  ft  magistrate."  (House  of  Commons,  papers  of  18'i5,  No. 
66.  p.  17.) 

I  -  S»ch  was  tlie  miserably  unprotected  condition  of  nearly  80,000  of 
■■■MljeAly'B  subjects  prior  to  the  year  18*24.  Such  too  was  the  lamenL- 
^^^Hpikle  of  i^oranco  in  which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  allowed 
^^^H|b>  Temain,  all  that  time,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  justice  was 
^^^HUaUred  10  this  wretched  and  defenceless  populnlion. 
I  It  does  nol  appear  that,  for  tlie  years  1624  and  1825,  any  return  of 

jodicial  proceedings  on  complaints  of  slaves  was  made  from  Demerara, 
except  for  a  period  of  three  monlhs,  namely,  "  from  June  16  to  Sept. 
16,  1824."  Bnt  even  that  return,  meagre  and  defective  as  it  was,  served 
to  exciie  very  strong  suspicions  of  the  harsh  and  oppressive  manner 
in  which  the  slave  laws  were  administered  in  this  colony.  In  four- 
loen  cases  out  of  seventeen  where  negroes  had  complained  to  the  Fiscal 
of  severe  treatment,  (in  seven  of  the  cases  the  whole  gangs  seem  to  have 
jotoed  in  the  complaint)  not  only  had  the  complainants  no  redress,  but 
they  were  punished  for  having  failed  to  prove  their  allegations.  No 
particulars  are  given  either  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  summary 
wid  most  irregular  punishments,  or  of  the  evidence  on  which  ihey  were 
inflicted.  Had  we  had  the  same  details  in  these  cases,  which  were  given 
us  in  bis  report  by  the  less  cautious  Fiscal  of  Berbice,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  bad  similar  discoveries  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty  to 
diose  which  his  returns  so  remarkably  exhibited. 

In  1826  the  new  Order  in  Council  was  promulgated  in  Demerara, 
and  Colonel  Young  was  appointed  Protector  of  slaves.  We  had  hoped 
that  from  that  period  we  might  have  been  able  to  date  a  marked  im- 
prorement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  this  colony ;  our  disappoint- 
ment, however,  proved  unspeakably  great,  when  Colonel  Young's  first 
reports  of  his  proceedings  made  their  apfiearance.  Prom  the  brief  ab- 
stract of  those  reports  which  is  given  in  our  second  volume.  No.  43, 
ff.  3.^5 — 359,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  gentleman,  from  whom  certainly 
moch  badbeenexpected,  has  shewn  himself  to  be  as  deeply  imbued,  with 
Mimo  of  the  worst  of  tliose  colonial  prejudices  which  it  was  Ihe  declared 
and  special  object  of  his  appointment  to  counteract,  as  the  planter! 
themselves.  Our  reasons  for  this  serious  imputation  will  be  found  at  the 
pages  of  a  former  Number  which  bavc  just  been  referred  to ;  and 
'*  are  very  considerably  strengthened  by  those  subsequent  Reports 
'    which  we  are  now  called  more  particularly  to  eiamine. 

firtt  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  a  General  Return,  which 

transmitted,  "  of  offences  committed  by  male  and  female  planta- 

n  the  colony  of  Dcmcntra  and  Essequibo,  made  up  froia 
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the  k'eturns  of  punishments,  forwarded  to  the  Protector  of  slaves  by  the 
assistant  Protectors."  This  general  return  embraces  the  period  of  a 
year,  from  the  Istof  July,  1827,to  the  30th  of  June,  1828.  It  is  con- 
iSned  to  plantation  slaves,  as  the  personal  slaves,  amounting,  we  presume, 
to  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  are,  it  appears,  wholly  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  the  Protector.  The  number  of  plantation  slaves  returned, 
amounted  in  the  first  half  year  to  61,453,  and  in  the  second  to  62,352; 
many  personal  slaves  probably  having  in  the  interim  been  absorbed  into 
the  plantation  gangs.  The  average  is  61,852.  Among  this  population 
the  number  of  offences  recorded  as  punished,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  20,567  ;  of  which  12,106  were  com- 
mitted by  men,  and  8,461  by  women,  forming  one-third  of  the*  whole 
mass  of  plantation  slaves,  and  probably  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  of 
the  labouring  part  of  them,  excluding  all  who  were  either  too  young  or 
too  old  to  be  likely  to  incur  regular  punishment.  Now  let  us  only  con- 
template a  community  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Demerara  and  Berbice, 
every  second  or  third  mdividual  has  been  subjected  to  punishment  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  estimate  we 
should  form  of  the  man  specially  delegated  by  his  Sovereign  to  protect 
this  community  from  oppression  and  wrong,  who  should  close  his  report, 
to  that  So?ereigpi,  of  this  mass  of  crime  and  infliction,  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  : — "  The  Protector  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  on  the 
contented  appearance  of  the  negroes,  and^  from  opportunities  ofjudg^ 
ing,  thinks  that  generally  they  have  every  reason  to  be  so!" 
Such  is  the  testimony  borne  on  oath  by  Aretas  William  Young,  to  the 
happy  and  enviable  condition  of  this  coerced  and  driven  and  punished 
population ! 

**  Contented  !*'  and  *'  generally  having  every  reason  to  be  so !"  What 
explanation  can  possibly  be  given  of  so  extraordinary  an  estimate  of 
the  materials  of  content  and  comfort,  except  that  either  the  subjects 
of  these  20,000  inflictions  are  reduced,  by  their  cruel  bondage,  to  the 
very  level  of  the  brute,  or  that  the  Protector  (who  we  believe,  is  himself 
a  Creole,  and  habituated  to  negro  slavery  from  his  infancy)  has  come  at 
length  to  forget  that  the  negro  is  a  fellow  being,  endowed  with  every 
attribute  of  humanity  of  which  he  himself  is  possessed ! 

A  list  is  given  of  forty-five  establishments  (the  greater  part  task  and 
wood  cutting  gangs)  on  which  no  punishment  had  been  inflicted  during 
the  year.  But  the  whole  number  of  slaves  on  these  forty-five  establish 
ments  is  only  1038,  or  less  than  a  seventieth  part  of  the  whole  slave  po- 
pulation, eadi  establishment  avers^ng  about  twenty-three  slaves.  Task 
and  wood-cutting  establishments  are  less  subject  to  the  driving  system 
than  plantation  slaves  generally,  and  in  this  respect  are  placed  in 
more  favourable  circumstances.  We  observe  too  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  gangs,  which  have  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  immunity 
firom  punishment,  are  superintended  by  their  propi'ietors  and  not  by 
managers. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  have 
drawn  down  these  20,000  inflictions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  such 
ofiences  as  in  this  country  we  should  regard  as  crimes,  including  murder, 
rape,  burglary,  assaults,  killing  stock,  Ssc.,  and  attempts  at  these  vanout 
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criniMy  the  number  ii  about  200 ;  and  of  petty  thefts  about  1000.  The 
remaining  19»000  cases  are  made  up  of  such  heinous  offences  as  the 
following,  viz.  insubordination,  refusing  to  work,  mutinous  and  seditious 
oonduct  to  manager  or  driver,  refractory  behaviour  and  neglect  of  dutv, 
not  doing  the  day's  work,  absenting  from  work,  not  coming  to  work  tn 
timey  bad  work,  laziness  and  idleness,  absconding,  abusive  and  con- 
temptuous language,  disobedience,  &c.  These  constitute  a  mass  of 
17^00  crimes  and  punishments.  Then  come  fighting  and  quarrelling 
and  rioting,  about  700 ;  drunkenness  and  some  kindred  vices,  about 
450 ;  lying  60 ;  sins  of  impurity  25 ;  eating  clay  1 ;  false  complaints  4 ; 
Obeah  1 ;  riding  horses  at  night  8,  &c.  &c.  &c.  So  that  we  have  here 
from  17,000  to  18,000  recorded  punishments,  in  a  single,  year,  among 
these  61,000  plantation  slaves,  all  more  or  less  arising  out  of  that  horrid 
system  of  compulsory  labour  by  which  the  health  is  broken,  and  the 
frame  worn  down,  and  the  life  extinguished,  in  order  to  extract  from 
these  miserable  victims  of  oppression  the  means  of  swelling  the  income 
and  ministering  to  the  enjoyments  of  their  owners.  And  yet,  says  Colonel 
Yoang,  the  appointed  Protector  and  Guardian  of  these  unhappy  beings— ^ 

**  I  CANNOT  REFRAIN  FROM  REMARKING  ON  THEIR  CONTENTED  AP- 
PEABANCE,  AND  THINK  THAT  GENERALLY  TUET  HAVE  EVERY  REASON 
TO  BE  SO." 

Colonel  Young  informs  the  Secretary  of  state  that  the  rate  of  wages 
to  slaves,  for  picking  coffee  on  Sundays,  remains  as  first  established  by 
the  Protector,  there  appearing  no  reason  to  alter  the  same.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  intended  as  a  return  to  the  call  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  session,  for  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  fixed 
the  Sunday* s  task  for  the  slaves,  who  pick  coffee  at  60  pounds  weight, 
being  double  the  ordinary  task  of  an.  able  negro ;  but  if  it  be,  it  certainly 
is  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  We  have  already  shewn,  (Vol.  ii.  No.  43, 
p.  ^8)  that  Colonel  Young,  in  assigning  such  a  task  to  the  negro,  be- 
came his  oppressor  instead  of  his  protector,  and  it  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  assign  some  more  substantial  reason  for  his  regula* 
tion  than  he  has  yet  given. 

Two  slaves  are  reported  as  understanding  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  an  oath  in  the  half  year  ending  in  June,  1828. 

The  marriages  of  slaves  from  Nov.  13,  1827,  to  June  29,  1828,  are 
93,  viz.  22  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England ;  40  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  31  by  Wesleyan  missionaries. 

The  manumissions  reported  to  have  taken  place  gratuitously  between 
May  1  and  Oct.  31,  1828,  are  149,  being  chiefly  the  wives  or  children 
of  the  parties  manumitting  them.  Besides  these,  36  more  were  pur- 
chased by  themselves  between  Jan.  1,  1826  and  Oct.  31,  1828,  at  a 
cost  of  43,548  guilders,  or  1210  guilders  or  about  £86.  lOs.  sterling 
each. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  to  these  details  ?  They  refer,  be  it 
remembered,  not  to  the  chartered,  hut  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  where  the 
British  Government  is  the  sole  Legislator,  and  alone  appoints  the  public 
fanctionaries.  What  then  may  we  expect  in  colonies  where  the  sole  legis- 
lators are  planters,  and  where  planters  also  are  the  sole  administrators  of 
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the  law  ?    Surely,  surely,  Grreat  Britain  will  not  suffer  this  system  of 
cruelty  and  crime  to  proceed  much  longer. 

II. — ^Pro-Slavery  Writings — ^Jamaica  Mortality. 

1.  The  periodical  advocates  of  slavery  have  been  basily  employed  daring  the 
past  month  in  tearing  to  tatters,  as  a  forgery,  a  letter  from  Jamaica,  dated  in 
May  last,  first  published  in  the  Dublin  Eremng  Mail^  and  afterwards  in  some 
English  joamals,  in  which  the  writer  paints  the  slavery  of  that  Island  in  true, 
bat  certainly  in  very  revolting  colonrs ;  in  colours  however  which,  we  believe, 
are  qnite  as  applicable  to  its  present  as  to  its  past  state ;  being  the  colours  in 
which  it  has  been  exhibited  by  recent  as  well  as  remote  writers  on  both  sides  of 
the  qnestion,  daring  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  extraordinary  whoop  raised- 
about  this  unfortunate  letter  has  led  to  inquiries  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  thought  of  making,  and  the  result  is  a  complete  conviction  of  its  genuineness. 

2.  '*  A  Jamaica  Proprietor*'  has  just  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  object  of  which  (besides  abusing  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the 
Westminster  Review,)  is  to  assert  the  indisputable  right  of  himself  and  his 
brother  planters  to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  slavery,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
admits  it  to  be  in  principle  indefensible. — He  has,  however,  wholly  overlooked 
two  points,  very  essential  to  a  due  appreciation  of  this  claim  of  his.  The  first 
is,  that  the  planters  have  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  the  resolutions  of  their 
own  co-proprietors,  Lord  Seaford  in  1797,  and  Mr.  Pallmer  in  1816,  urging  reform 
upon  them;  but  that  they  have  insolently  and  contumaciously  rejected  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  the  same  effect, 
for  the  last  six  years.  The  other  essential  point  overlooked  by  this  Jamaica 
Proprietor,  is  the  frightful  waste  of  human  life,  which  is,  at  this  moment,  pro- 
ceeding among  the  slaves,  even  on  the  best  regulated  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica, 
and  that  at  a  rate  which  must  end  in  killing  off  tlie  race.  Will  the  letter  wri- 
ter deny  this  ?  If  he  does,  we  shall  have  only  to  confront  him  with  the  annual 
returns  of  the  managers  of  those  estates. — We  have  already  stated  the  progress 
of  population  among  Lord  Seaford's  slaves,  (No.  40,  p.  296).  Most  of  the  other 
sugar  estates  in  the  island,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
an  equal  or  even  still  more  appalling  decrease  of  their  overdriven  bondmen 
and  bondwomen ;  while  the  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  as  well  as  the 
Maroons  around  them,  are  increasing  rapidly.  Our  limits  will  not  now  admit 
of  full  details  ;  but  we  will  give  as  many  as  we  can  find  room  for  in  this  page, 
by  way  of  sample,  and  in  order  to  shew,  in  defiance  of  the  deceptive  statements 
of  the  Jamaica  Proprietor  and  the  whole  pro-slavery  press,  with  Mr.  Barclay  at 
their  head,  that  the  malignant  effects  of  slavery  are  not  materially  diminished 
in  Jamaica. 


PROPRIETORS'  names. 


Return  of  Slaves, 
March.  1824. 


John  6.  Campbell 

John  Wedderbum 

J.  F.  Barham 

Sir  S.  H.  Clark,  Bart. 

John  Fuller 

Sir  Rose  Price,  Bart. 

Marquis  of  Sligo 

James  Dawkins 

C.  N.  Bailey      . 

Joseph  Marryat 

Fortunatus  Dwarris   . 


1118 

1795 

763 

2820 

223 

487 

237 

1769 

1060 

218 

221 
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Apparent    de-  Apparent  rate  of  de- 
crease in  two!    crease   in   two 
years.  yeitrs. 


69 
28 
24 
74 
19 
18 
10 
63 
47 
11 
6 


6|  per  cent. 

H    

H    

^  

9       

3i     

4k     

3)     

4J     

6       

2§     


The  Names  we  have  selected  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  on  the  Estates  of  all  of  them  the  number  of  women  is  equal  to,  or  more  thao, 
that  of  the  men. 
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I.  HAYTI ; — Mr.  Mackenzie's  Accookt  of  it,  as  to  Population  ;  Compul- 

aotYliABODa;  Government;  Marriage;  Trade;  and  Civilization. 

II.  RECENT  NEWS  FROM  JAMAICA;— viz.  1.  The  Watchman  and  Free 
Pacss;  9.  Defence  of  Missionaries;  3.  Colonial  Reform ;  4.  Transfer 
or  Allegiance  to  United  States;  5.  Instances  of  Judicial  Partiality  ; 
6.  Mendicant  Slaves. 


I. — Hayti. 

We  have  too  long  delayed  to  notice  a  paper  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  tiie  last  session  of  Parliament,  entitled  ''  Com- 
iDanicatk>ns  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  relative  to  Hayti."  The 
whole  of  these  communications  have  come  from  Consul-general  Mac- 
keozie.  They  were  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  1 7th  of  February,  1829, 
and  are  numbered  18. 

For  many  years  the  British  Government,  under  the  powerful  spell  of 
colonial  bfluence,  refused  to  recognize  the  rising  republic  of  Hayti,  nor  was 
the  slightest  political  relation  formed  with  her  until  the  year  1826,  when 
a  British  consul  was  sent  thither  to  watch  over  our  commercial  interests. 
One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  this  appointment,  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  to  procure  authentic  and  impartial  information  respecting 
the  state  of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  this  new  and  inte* 
resting  community  of  emancipated  negroes.  And  yet,  with  a  view  to 
that  object,  his  choice  of  a  consul  for  Hayti  appears  to  have  been  far 
from  judicious. 

The  gentleman  selected  for  this  mission,  however  high  may  be  his 
pretensions  in  other  respects,  is  the  son  of  a  West  India  planter, 
deeply  interested,  of  course,  in  the  perpetuation  of  colonial  bondage. 
The  consul's  prepossessions,  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  in  favour  of 
slavery  and  against  freedom.  Besides  which,  he  appears  to  have  im- 
bibed some  of  those  preposterous  views  promulgated  by  Major  Moody, 
on  what  he  calls  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Labour,''  but  which  we  believe  are 
DOW  feist  sinking  into  merited  oblivion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  at 
Port-au-Prince  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  1 826.  The  period  of  his 
actual  stay  in  Hayti  must  have  been  about  fifteen  months,  as  his  last 
letter  thence  bears  date  in  July  1827,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  London.  Fifteen  months,  however,  to  a 
dingent,  accurate,  and  unbiassed  inquirer,  might  have  afforded  the 
of  obtaining  much  useful  information.    He  might  have  given  the 
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fruits  of  his  own  personal  observation.  He  might  have  communicated 
important  facts,  with  the  authorities  on  which  they  rested ;  and  he  might 
have  collected  all  the  authentic  public  documents  that  were  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Hayti.  Some  of  these 
documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  although  the  series  is 
very  incomplete.  They  are  important,  however,  in  many  points  of  view ; 
and,  among  others,  as  affording  a  test  for  appreciating  the  correctness 
of  the  consul's  general  statements.  As  for  the  facts  he  has  brought 
forward  on  the  testimony  of  others,  he  has  given  us  no  means  whatever 
of  judging  of  their  probable  value.  He  has  scarcely,  in  any  case,  dis- 
closed the  source  of  his  information ;  and  if  his  chief  associates  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  consequently  his  informants,  were  like  himself,  persons 
previously  connected  with  the  English  slave  islands,  we  may  conjecture 
in  what  degree  the  facts  were  liable  to  be  discoloured  in  passing  through 
such  a  medium. 

But  whether  we  are  right  or  not  in  tracing  Mr.  Mackenzie's  second- 
hand information  to  this  source,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  unfair 
bias  of  his  own  mind,  shewn  in  his  official  correspondence.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  Hayti  with  a  disposition  to  find  little  to  com- 
mend, and  much  to  blame,  in  the  odious  spectacle  of  a  community  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  emancipated  negroes,  governed  by  themselves, 
and  subsisting  in  comfort  by  their  own  free  labour,  without  the  compel- 
ling power  of  the  cart-whip;  the  sole  spring,  according  to  ''  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Labour,"  which  can  be  relied  on  for  promoting  the  steady  indus- 
try of  blacks,  in  tropical  climates. 

The  first  proof  we  shall  give  of  this  unfair  bias'  in  the  mind  of  the 
consul-general,  shall  be  taken  from  his  official  communications  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  population  in  Hayti. 

1. — Population, 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  doubtless  well  aware  of  the  important  inferences 
in  favour  of  freedom,  which  might  be  drawn  from  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
black  population  of  Hayti,  as  contrasted  with  its  rapid  decrease  in  the 
neighbouring ttlave  islands,  and  in  Hayti  itself  while  still  enslaved.  It 
might  have  been  expected  therefore,  in  a  colonial  partizan,  that  his  efforts 
would  be  employed  to  deprive  the  enemies  of  slavery  of  the  advantage 
arising  to  them  frpm  this  contrast ;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  a  decisive  test  of  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  two  conditions  of 
society — oeg^o  slavery  and  negro  freedom. 

Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  treated  this  important  subject. 

All  the  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  about  the  year  J  804,  when 
Dessalines  became  Emperor  of  Hayti,  the  population  of  the  island  had 
been  reduced  by  the  previous  civil  commotions,  and  by  the  exterminating 
warfare  waged  by  the  armies  of  Buonaparte,  to  about  400,000  persons 
of  all  descriptions.  Mr.  Mackenzie  concurs  expressly  in  admitting  this 
to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  population  of  that  period.  He  goes  on,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  present  (he  speaks  m  1826)  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  island  "  is  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
persons.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  do  more  than  attain  an  ap-. 
proximation  to  the  truth.     By  the  official  statements  furnished  by  the 
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goferomeot  (of  Hayti)  it  is  raised  to  930,000  souls.  By  some  it  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  700,000 ;  while  others  assert,  with  confidence,  that  the 
entife  population  amounts  only  to  423,042  persons  of  all  ages  and 
ciataes.  Of  these,  the  best  informed  people  calculate  one-tenth  to  be 
white  and  coloured  people,  and  that  351,819  are  in  French,  and 
71,223  in  Spanish  St.  Domingo.  It  is  stated,"  he  adds,  '*  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Hayti,  the  population  amounted  to 
about  534,500  souls  in  the  French,  and  108,500  in  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island,  making  a  total  of  about  643,000.  The  decrease,  according 
to  this  statement,"  (he  seems  to  assume  this  lowest  estimate  to  be  the 
true  one,)  "  in  thirty-three  years/*  (from  1793  to  1826,)  "  has  been  very 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  1793."  (p.  22.) 

This  state  of  the  case  Mr.  Mackenzie  evidently  wishes  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Canning  as  the  most  correct,  ana  he  even  reasons  upon 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  proved  to  be  so.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence j(p.  86,)  the  "  fact"  ''  of  the  very  small  amount  of  population, 
423,000,"  (this  is  in  1827,)  is  brought*  forward  to  prove  that  it  is 
*' scarcely  possible  for  the  import  or  export  trade  of  Hayti  to  increase 
very  much." 

Now  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  although  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  have 
had  before  him  the  official  returns  of  the  Haytian  government,  (giving  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  thirty-three  arrondisse- 
ments  into  which  the  entire  island  of  Hayti  is  divided,)  which  profess  to 
be  the  result  of  an  actual  census,  instituted  in  1824,  only  two  years  be- 
fore, and  which  fix  the  total  amount  of  the  Haytian  population  at935,335,* 
he  should  assume  as  probable,  but  without  stating  his  reasons  for  so 
doing,  that  the  whole  population  amounted  only  to  423,042,  being  con- 
siderably less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  specified  in  the  official  re- 
turns. The  curious  precision  too  with  which  the  enumeration  is  given, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  conjectural  but  an  actual  census, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  short  arbitrary  process  of  de- 


*  The  following  is  a 
ferent  mrroDdissements 

Anroodlssements 

Port-au-Prince 
Cap  Haitien   - 
Cajes     - 
SaDto  Domingo 
Jferemie 
Aqain     - 
Gonaives 
TiburoD 
Portde  Paix 
Saint  Marc     - 
Porte  Plate    - 
Jacmel   - 
Nipper  - 
Fort  Libert^  - 
JL^ogane 
MoBte  Christ 
M6le      . 
MhelMilais 


37,652 
58,587 
33,542 
37,927 
20,058 
37,028 
10,622 
99,108 
44,478 
21,530 
55,662 
2,112 
17,150 
53,649 


ArroDdissemenb. 


No.  of 

InlM- 

bitams. 

Limbe 33,476 

-  35,372 

-  32,852 

-  10,410 


copy  of  the  general  census  of  the  population  of  the  dlf- 
and  districts  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  taken  in  1824. 

No.  of 

Inha- 
bitants. 

-  89,164 

38,566       Grande  Riviere 

63,536       Mannelade 

20,076       Saint  lago 

Borgne 29,162 

Samana           ....  2,209 

Neybe 2,681 

Azoa 3,500 

Saint  Jean      ....  2,746 

Lamatte          ....  i,026 

Arcahaie         ....  4,805 

Croix  des  Bouquets                 -  13,833 

Grands  Bois  ....  6,190 

U  Vega         ....  6,178 

LeTrou          ....  3,932 


I 


Total 


985,336 
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ducting  about  a  third  from  643,000»the  estimated  enumeration  of  1793. 
If  it  were  an  actual  census,  by  whom  was  it  taken  ?  If  it  were  not,  on 
what  datja  )ias  it  been  framed,  and  by  what  authority  supported,  so  as 
to  justify  this  public  functionary  in  giving  it  as  the  most  probable  esti- 
mate, and  thus  affixing  to  the  government  of  Hayti  the  imputation  of 
deliberately  publishing,  as  the  result  of  an  actual  census,  a  number  con- 
si^rably  more  than  double  the  real  population  of  the  island.  This  im- 
pulsion appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  unwarranted.  At  least  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof;  and  would  seem  therefore 
to  originate  in  a  desire  to  throw  discredit  on  a  fact  which,  if  true,  would 
militate  very  powerfully  against  colonial  partialities  and  preconceptions. 
The  official  returns  may  be  incorrect,  but  certainly  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
not  given  one  reason  for  his  having  represented  them  m  that  light. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  at  the  very  time  he  is  thus  discrediting  the 
official  returns  of  1824,  makes  an  incidental  statement,  the  effect  of 
whiob>  3S  far  as  it  goes,  is  rather  to  indicate  their  general  correctness. 
In  the  last  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  (p.  89,)  he  takes 
occasion  to  correct  a  mistake,  he  says  he  had  fallen  into,  respecting  the 
population  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  he  had  in  a 
former  letter  represented  as  decreasing ;  whereas  he  now  finds  it  to  be 
increasing  at  a  ratio  even  exceeding  all  ordinary  proportions.  *'  Thus," 
he  says,  **  in  the  district  of  St  lago,  where  the  whole  population  does 
not  exceed  12,000  souls,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  the  deaths 
have  been  below  100  per  annum,  while  the  births  have  exceeded  500." 
This  is  quite  an  incredible  statement  That,  for  five  years,  there  should  be 
only  one  annual  death,  in  each  120  of  a  population,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle,  and  would  require  a  far  stronger  voucher  than  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
assertion.  And  yet,  it  is  singular,  that  even  in  relating  this  incredible 
fact,  he  should  have  given  something  of  confirmation  to  the  accuracy  of 
those  returns  of  the  Haytian  population  in  1824,  which  he  had  so  unce- 
remoniously laboured  to  falsify. 

In  the  official  census  of  1824,  the  population  of  the  arrondissement 
of  St  lago,  stands  enumerated  at  10,419.  In  1827,  from  three  to  four 
years  later,  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  it  to  be  12,000,  very  nearly  the 
number  to  which  we  should  expect  to  find  that  it  had  grown  at  the  rate 
of  progression,  which  it  is  not  improbable  may  have  prevailed,  through- 
out Hayti  generally,  during  the  iveenty  years  preceding  the  census  of 
1824.  In  the  case  of  the  arrondissement  of  St  lago,  therefore,  if  we 
are  safe  in  admitting  Mr.  Mackenzie's  own  testimony,  there  is  evidently 
no  exaggeration  in  the  official  return  of  its  population.  And  yet,  what 
ground  bad  he  for  supposmg,  that  although,  in  this  individual  case,  it 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  correct,  in  the  case  of  any  or  all 
of  the  other  arrondissements  it  was  so  monstrously  exaggerated,  as  be 
would  represent  it  to  have  been ;  differing  from  the  real  population, 
according  to  his  estimate,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-three  to  forty- 
two. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  curious,  and  not  a  little  instructive  to 
observe,  in  this  instance,  (whatever  be  the  real  value  of  the  Haytian  re- 
turns,) how  rash  and  prejudiced  witnesses  are  oflen  led  to  supply  an 
antidote  to  the  malignant  influence  of  their  own  mistatements.    Be  the 
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^^^^Bmu  it  may  with  respect  U>  Uie  accuracy  or  the  Hityliaii  ri;tum>, 
I      aQHnW  Mt.  Macketiue  ba&  wholly  failed  in  liis  attenipt   Ui  convici 
ibdk  of  dnlioneity,  and  has  even  contributed  to  ulrenglhcn  iliu  prc- 
lantpboa  of  their  truth. 

U,  in  tfac  absence  of  uny  proof  except  tlie  vague  and  unsupported 
wantiaitfrni  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  we  aaauaie  llie  accuracy  of  the  cenaiis 
li  1824)  we  shall  find  it  to  exhibit  an  iucr^se,  of  the  Hnyliaa  popitlu- 
aon,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  ulmosl  unexampled  in  the 
mpidjiy  of  its  progression.  In  1804,  it  is  estimated  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded '100,000  (p.  18).  In  1S24,  the  official  census  raiiea  iu  numbei 
10  936,33^  Had  (he  population  of  Jamaica  proceeded  at  ihe  same  rale, 
dnriog  till!  same  period,  it  would  now  have  approached  to  something  of 
a  like  axnounL  The  actual  aiuounl,  at  the  present  moment,  does  not 
escced  32^,000,  a  little  more  ihan  one-third  of  what,  as  in  the  case  ol 
Hayii,  it  might  have  attained,  but  for  the  curse  of  slavery,  by  which  the 
rtry  iifinriple  of  animal  life  has  been  withered  and  blasted  among  itn 
mbappy  victims. 

2. — CompnUory  LabauT. 

Inihemonlhof  Seplember  I826,certainqueries  were  addressed  to  Mt. 

Mackenzie,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  his  answers  to  which  will  afford 

n  a  &ithef  opportunity  of  estimating  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed 

BifEcial  reports.     Three  of  them  were  to  the  following  etiect : — 
Whether  in  Hayti  \3t10ax  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ?" 
If  the  latter,  whether  the  whip  be  used  to  compel  labour?" 
And  whether,  if  It  becoiployea.  females  arc  equally  subject  to  it?" 
M&ckenzie's  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  follows  ; — 
Most  distinctly  compulsory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tenor  of  the 
accompanying  copy  of  the  Code  Rural." 

2.  "  By  the  law,  the  use  of  the  whip  has  been  long  abolished,  but 
military  ineu  have  the  privilege  of  using  a  thick  stick ;  and.  as  all  are 
auliu/y  proprielots,  /  apprthend  that  at  present,  as  it  was  certainly  the 
caw  nnder  Toussamt,  Deasalinea,  and  Christophe,  corporal  punishment 
of  that  kind  is  very  often  inflicted,  though  in  opposition  to  the  law ;  an 
opposition  of  practice  lo  theory  nol  very  uncommon  in  Hayti." 

3.  "  I  have  no  evidence  that  women  are  ever  punished  with  a  whip ; 
Imi.  were  1  to  judge  from  the  gener^  conduct  of  the  men  to  the  women, 
1  should  he  inclined  to  infer  that  the  latter  may  suffer  from  the  same 
•iolMtoa  of  law  with  the  men  to  which  I  have  just  adverted."  (p.  SI.) 

Cttii  any  thing  be  conceived  more  vague,  Hippant,  and  unsatisfactory  '' 
He  tells  us  further,  (p.  17}  tliat  Toussaint's  enactments,  affecting 
■gricultural  indastry.  were  decidedly  coercive.  So  he  says  were  those 
of  Dessaliuea,  (p.  18).  Again,  under  Chriatophc,  "  the  law  regulating 
Bghcnkure  was  as  rigorous  as  those  which  preceded  it,"  (p.  19).  "  He 
(Cbmtophc,)  even  enforced  labour  as  rigidly  as  under  the  French  pro- 
nrirton,"  (p.  20.)  The  provisions  also  of  Boyer's  Code  Rural,  Mr. 
Madteniic  iWiribe*  to  be  "as  despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  syslera 
thai  an  be  cnnceived."  Nay,  he  cvcji  venture*  to  ntlirm.  that  the  laws 
dT  Tousauinl  were  *"  a  mere  inodiAcation  of  the  old  colonial  laws  of 
.      PnoBe:"  and  that  the  Code  Rural  of  1826,  is  ■'but  a  modihcaiion  of  the 
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old  Prenrh  reg'ululions.  sanctioned  by  ihe  Code  Noir,  willi  addt 
reHtriclio>is,"'(p.'22.)  With  respect  to  the  afRrmation  that  labourinHaytf 
is  compulsory  according  lo  the  tenor  of  the  Code  Rura),  and  thai  ihe 
provisions  of  that  code  nre  as  despotic  as  those  of  ftny  slave  Hysteiii  Uiii 
can  be  conceived,  we  say  distinctly  that  it  is  most  complelely  falsified 
by  the  code  itself.  (See  Reporter.  No.  23.)  On  the  Haytian.  no  pn- 
nishment  can  be  iiifljcted  but  by  due  course  of  law,  of  a  law  which  he 
knows;  and  he  is  liable  to  no  one  for  labour  which  he  has  not  voIuDbt- 
rily  contracted  to  give  at  a  stipulated  piice.  He  is  do  more  compeHed 
to  labour  than  the  SpltalSelds  weaver  is  compelled  to  finish  the  v«b 
which  he  lias  coiitracled  lo  weave ;  or  the  servant  whiim  the  farmer  hita 
for  a  year  is  forced,  on  pain  of  tine  and  imprisonment,  lo  fulfil  b»  en- 
gagement; or  the  idle  and  vaprant  are  compelled  in  this  counirr  lo 
have  recourse  to  some  mode  of  honest  employment.  If,  however,  »f 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  full  and  direct  refutation  or  all  Mr.  Muckeniie'i 
insinuations  on  this  point,  we  should  find  it  under  his  own  hand  in  the 
very  volume  before  us. 

For  example,  he  tells  us  "The  systemof  dividing  the  land  into  small 
allotments,  in  everi/part  thai  I  have  visited,  has  certainly  had  the  efleci 


llian  Ihis,  aad  if  II 

be  not  a  vUt-al  misrfpTCBontitliun.  which  wp  are  unwilling  lu  term  it,  il  it  tt 
least  a  proof  of  iht  most  prafound  ignoranoe.  on  Ihe  part  uf  Mr.  Mapkruic.  tl 
the  old  coIodibI  laws  of  France.  Tlie  Codn  Nuir  ia  an  ordinance  impotiDg  m 
llie  negro  cultivators  in  Ihe  colonies  of  France  the  mercilesi  joke  of  tlaveri ; 
Uepriving  them  cipresslj'  of  all  righls  of  property,  anil  indeed  of  all  civil  lig&U 
whatever ;  eiclnding  them  Iram  all  oflicea ;  subjcciing  iheni  tu  chaina  and  ilripa 
at  Ihe  wiil  of  the  raaBter  or  mRnaKr^r :  punishiriK  even  the  «U|;hteit  assault  DpM 
either  of  these,  though  in  self  defence,  with  death;  and  reducing  the  whale  nn 
from  the  rank  of  men  lu  that  of  chattels,  of  liiutes  lliut  perish.— Now  look  altki 
Ha;tianlBnB,even  as  Ur.  Mackenzie  has  deBGiihed  them.  Hey  abolish  slanri. 
(p.  IT).  The;  proscribe  Ihe  use  of  th^  whip,  (]i.  IRj.  The;  i^ive  to  the  wh«l* 
body  of  the  people  the  same  equal  rights ;  and  tn  the  meanest  cnlliialor  a  iHicrl 
tntereit  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  he  cnltivates,  and  Ihe  entire  proper^  ia  tk« 
fruils  of  his  own  industry  or  skill.  Compare  with  the  Code  Noir  or  «pj  id 
the  old  colonidl  laws  of  France  the  foUowiug  extracts  rrom  the  Haytian  CiMsSi 
as  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself ;— take  that  of  Toussaial  for  ai 
(p.  IBS) : 

"  No  slaves  can  etisi  io  this  territory.   Slavery  is  therefore  (or  ev« 
r*rr«  all  men  are  born,  live,  and  die,  free."' 
"  CveiT  man,  whatever  be  liis  colour,  is  admissible  to  all  nlGces." 
"  The  law  is  the  same  for  all,  whether  it  punish  or  protect." 
The  same  principles  formed  the  bneis  of  the  Code  of  Chrislophe,  a 
also  whJnh  now  constitutes  the  actual  and  universal  law  of  Hayti,  the  m 
hdAb  of  I8IG.    It  thus  speaks : 

■   "'  -■-...  jp  territoire  de  la  repoblique. 

lam^'nie  ponr  Inus.  soit  (|a'ellepn>t^^ 

inviolable  et  sacrie.    Toute  persOBM  a  !■ 

nno  lui  appartenir."     "Tous  les  devniisde 

principes  ;  '  Ne  failes  p 


J  est  a  jamais 
qn'elle  punisBi 
libie  disposilio 

le  et  du  ciloyen  derivt 


La  propritlfe  c 


;e  ifue  vous  ne  voudiiex  pas  <|u'un  voiis  lit :'  '  Failes  coaatamnieat  ai 
le  bicn  que  voua  voudritx  en  recevoir.'  "    (p.  1  IS) 

And.yet  Ibis  public  ftiQcliaaary,  in  his  official  communications,  has  been  Imdy 
cnoueh'io  affirm  to  His  Majesty's  SeoreUry  of  State,  that  laws  binnded  od  •neb 
principles,  and  with  which  no  part,  evea  of  Ihe  Code  Rural  is  incunsistcntiaR 
tiut  modifications  of  Ihe  Coir.  Noir,  and  the  old  colonial  laws  cf  Fr.t 
tnisreprcscntalion  could  be  ntolc  gross  llinn  ihls^ 
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of  rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  bodies  of  labourers,  as  each 
iadifidual  can  either  find  or  pretend  to  find  abundant  occupation  at 
home.**  (p.  93.)  How  does  Mr.  Mackenzie  reconcile  this  fact,  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  eye-witness,  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  in  Hayti, 
bboor  is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory,  (p.  81.)  and  that  the  labourer 
oiqr  be  considered  as  *'  adscriptus  glebce,**  *  (p.  22.)    Again,  *'  No 
measoies  of  the  government  can  induce  the  young  Creoles  to  labour. 
The  whole  body  of  proprietors  constantly  lament  the  total  incapacity  of 
the  government  to  enforce  labour/'  (p.  1 05.) — But  does  he  not  account  for 
diif y  when  he  says  they  prefer  cultivating  their  own  allotments  ?   We  arc 
■ot  assoming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  an  un authenticated 
ilalement  of  Mr.  Mackenzie;  but  still,  how  does  that  gentleman  recon- 
cile it  with  the  assertion  that,  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Rural  are  as 
despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived  ?     No  such 
difficulties  of  enforcing  labour,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  well  knows,  exist  on 
estates,  either  in  Jamaica,  or  Grenada,  or  Demerara. 

*•  Provisions,  however,  he  admits,  (p.  105.)  are  cultivated,  and  poul- 
try and  cattle  are  reared  for  home  use;"  and  us  it  would  seem, 
without  compulsion.  But  this,  and  every  other  form  of  industry,  except 
what  is  bestowed  in  gangs,  on  the  culture  of  su^ar,  is  deemed  of  no 
moment  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  "  1  shall  confine,*'  he  says,  ''  my  state- 
ments to  sugar,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all."  This,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  sufficiently  preposterous,  since  sugar,  according  to  him,  is 
the  article  which  is  least  attended  to  in  Hayti. — But  we  need  hardly 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  any  farther.  It  is  the  happy  fate  of  those 
who  have  to  refute  the  absurd  positions  of  such  inveterate  partisans  and 
professors  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour  as  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  find 
their  work  already  done  for  them  by  their  opponents.  *'  The  labour  of 
the  Haytians,'*  he  affirms,  "  is  not  volimtary,  but  compulsory  ;  " — it  is 
as  despotic  as  the  worst  system  of  slavery.  And  yet  his  main  eflbrts  are 
employed  to  shew  that  the  Flaytians  are  idle  ;  that  they  do  not  work  at 
all ;  and  that  they  raise  little  of  that  exportable  produce  for  which  com- 
palsory  measures  are  usually  resorted  to ;  these  silly  people  thinking,  it 
seemSy  '*  chiefly,  of  rearing  provisions,  poultry,  and  cattle  for  their  own 
Qse;**  (p.  105.)  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  of  their 
own  subsistence ! 

Now  our  Consul  must  make  his  election.  He  cannot  maintain  two 
contradictory  propositions.  He  must  either  admit  that  labour  in  Hayti 
it  voluntary,  and  not  compulsory  ;  or  he  must  admit  that  his  favourite 
csrtwhip  has  so  far  lost  its  power  in  Hayti,  as  compared  with  Jamaica, 
that  it  cannot  prevail  with  the  Haytians  to  pass  their  weary  days  in  dig- 
ging cane  holes,  and  their  sleepless  nights  in  manufacturing  sugar. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  compulsion  or  the  despotism  good  for,  if  it  does 
not  swell  the  exports  ? 


*  The  only  passage  Id  the  Code  Rural  which  can  give  even  a  colour  to  this 
taseition  is  that  which  states,  that  all  who  shall  not  be  able  to  shew  that  thej 
pogiets  some  other  means  of  subsistence,  shall  he  bound  to  cultivate  the  earth ; 
tnd  that  they  shall  not  be  relieved  from  this  necessity  until  they  have  satisfied 
the  BSgistrate  that  they  possess  such  other  meaus ;  surely  a  very  salatsry  and 
eves  komaae  provision.  (See  Law,  No.  1 ,  article  3,  and  4.) 
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But,  now  for  the  cartwhip  itself,  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  so  fondly 
clings,  and  which  he  is  so  unwilling  to  admit  to  be  no  longer  in  use  at 
Hayti ;  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that  the 
Haytians  are  not  wholly  bereft  of  its  blessings.  He  apprehends  it  is 
'still  inflicted  on  the  men,  as  it  certainly  was,  (who  told  him  so  T)  under 
Toussaint,  Dessalines,  Christophe,  &c.  And,  though  he  has  no  evidence, 
not  even  a  second-hand  rumour,  to  shew  that  women  are  ever  punished 
with  the  whip,  yet  he  is  inclined  (no  doubt  he  is  !)  to  infer  that  women 
are  flogged  as  well  as  men ;  though  even  the  flogging  of  the  men  is  only 
something  which  He  apprehends^  may  still  be  practised — flippantly  re- 
marking, that  the  common  variance,  in  Hayti,  of  practice  from  theory  is 
the  ground  of  his  apprehension.  What  wretched  drivelling  have  we 
here,  in  the  shape  of  a  report,  from  a  public  functionary  to  his  Govern- 
ment, on  a  grave  and  serious  subject !  And  yet  this  very  Report  was 
produced,  as  evidence,  before  the  Privy  Council,  during  the  examina- 
tions which  took  place  respecting  the  manumission  clause  in  the  Order  in 
•Council  for  Berbice. 

But  besides  the  law,  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,*  is  quite  decisive 
on  the  subject ;  this  whimsically  inconsistent  functionary  gives  us  the 
following  counter  evidence.  A  gentleman  belonging  to  Jacmel  teHs 
the  consul:  ^^  All  labour  is  voluntary.  Men  are  hired  by  the  week; 
and  on  Saturday  the  labourers  are  paid.  Corporal  punishments  are 
aholishedf  and  are  held  in  horror  by  the  negroes,  (sont  en  horreur  aux 
n^gres.)  Every  blow  struck^  it  signifies  not  on  whotn,  either  is  returned 
in  kind,  or  goes  before  the  tribunal.  Women  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
working ;  but,  no  one  can  strike  them  with  impunity,  except  their  Atct- 
bands.    Men  and  women  labour  together  without  distinction,  but  the 


*  The  detailed  code  of  agricultural  regulations,  first  published  as  early  as 
1794,  and  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  inserted,  (p.  Ill,  &c.^  contains  the  follow- 
ing decisive  enaetments :— "  If  a  conductor  (or  foreman,)  shall  strike  one  of 
those  under  him,  or  place  him,  by  his  own  authority,  in  the  stocks,  or  in  prison, 
he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  declared  incapable  of  commanding  free- 
men. If  wounds  or  injuries  follow  the  blow,  he  shall  be  arrested,  prosecut- 
ed, and  punished  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code." — p.  114. 

The  words  of  the  law  of  1812,  are,  '*  except  in  the  case  of  lawful  defence,  be 
who  shall  voluntarily  wound,  or  even  strike  any  one,  shall  be  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  100  dollars,  and  eight  months'  .imprisonment :  and  this  penalty  will  be 
doubled  where  the  assault  has  been  committed  on  women,  or  aged  persons  above 
sixty,  or  children  under  fourteen,  and  even  this  will  be  increased  if  the  violence 
has  been  committed  by  a  master  on  his  apprentices  or  hired  labourer." — Loi  de 
Police,  Titre  premier,  chapitre  ii.  articles  18  et  IS. 

We  do  not  wonder  that,  with  such  severity  of  enactment,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
could  only  apprehend  or  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  infliction  of  blows  or 
stripes  on  men  and  women,  and  that  he  should  know  of  no  actual  inflictions. 

He  is  bolder,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  times  more  remote,  and  where  de- 
tection is  more  difficult.  In  the  times  of  Toussaint  and  Dessalines,  he  admits 
the  cartwhip  was  abolished ;  but,  then  *'  thick  sticks,  &c.,  were  used  without 
scruple,  and  not  unfirequently,  the  sabre,  the  musket,  and  even  burying  alive 
were  resorted  to  as  punishments  for  refractory  gangs."  We  conld  trace  these 
words  to  the  colonial  newsmongers  of  1800  to  1805.  But,  after  idl,  what 
would  be  the  punishment,  in  Jamaica,  for  a  refractory  gang  ?  Would  it  not  be 
that  of  rebellion— -death  ?  Let  ns  remember,  in  this  view,  the  sad  stories  of 
St.  Mary's  and  Hanover,  and  St.  George's  in  1894.    (See  Reporter,  No.  10.) 
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I  pTO[»nioii  thun  the  wometi,  ns  ihi?  woniuii  m 
ith  iKe  (luliea  of  the  kitchen.  All  tlie  large  estates  are 
on  lease,  the  proprietors  receiving  a  certain  ehnre  of  the 
I  the  lessee  has  alnajTs  the  largest  sharo.  it  being  a  rare 
saee  to  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  proiluce,  and  from 
f  the  proprietor  receives  his  portion;"  (p.  93,1  the  rest  of  the  half, 
w  ntfaer,  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  going,  as  appears  from  other  state- 
BHutt,  to  the  labourers,  (p.  93,  103,  and  the  Code  Rural  passim.) 

Mr.  Mackenzie  ha»  given  us  llie  above  stalernent  on  what  he  seems 
to  ngud  as  respectable  authority.  Bui  if  it  bo  a  true  statement,  how 
vill  be  account  for  the  glaring  diacrepancy  between  it  and  his  own  an- 
tvcn  t0  Mr.  Canning's  questions^  The  former  is  the  evidence  of  one 
vbom  be  nftreaeols  as  a  respectable  witness;  the  latter  the  vague  ap- 
pnluuioDS,  and  the  random  conjectures,  not  only  without  evidence  but 
■pUMlevideMcc,  of  the  Consul-general  himself. — And  here  again,  let  Kbe 
tnoUectcd,  thu  the  persons  who  bad  to  prepare  the  evidence  laid  before 
liw  Privy  Council  on  the  Berbice  petilioo,  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mac- 
lumrie's  correspondence  open  before  them,  chose  to  give  these  vague  ap- 
pnhcBawns  and  random  conjectures,  as  evidence  to  be  relied  on,  while 
fiitj  •rklihdd  what  alone  was  evidence,  and  which  went  to  falsify  all  that 
die  conanl  wem  adduced  to  prove.  By  such  and.such  like  proceedings, 
vbdbtt  designed  or  inadvertent,  are  error  and  imposture  propagated 
00  thi*  Hibject.  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  official  authority,  until  the 
pbineat  ptinciplea  of  sound  sense  and  humanity  and  justice  are  made  lo 
give  my  to  the  felse  statements  and  sophistical  glosses  of  interest 
putiea  or  of  wddered  economists. 

It  were  endless  to  go  through  all  the  proofs  which  these  papers  e 
htbit  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  detfrmioation  to  find  sbvery  in  Hayti-     W« 
WiQ  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  additional  examples. 

"  The  cultivators  were  compelled,"  he  says,  "under  the  same  planta- 
tion regulations,  to  work  as  before,"  (By  before  does  he  mean  under 
iba  old  reginte '.  Then  ihey  worked  under  the  whip  and  without  pay.) 
*■  with  this  dtfierence.  that,  instead  of  having  every  thing  provided, 
ttuy  received  (as  I  am  told)  nomiaaUy  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  but  in  reality  much  less."*  Not  to  advert  again  lo  the  anb- 
■liBliitl  contradiction  already  given  to  these  most  untrue  aud  insidious 
atalentienia. — by  whom,  we  ask,  has  Mr.  Mackenzie  been  told  all  this  '*. 
Aad  what  evidence  baa  he,  or  can  he  have,  to  shew  that  the  whole  body 
of  tbe  cnltiTatorg,  who  know  they  are  entitled  to  a  fourth  of  the  pro- 
dnix,  and  who  must  also  know  how  much  they  have  themselves  actually 
pmdaccd,  will  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  defrauded  ?  Are  there  no  courts 


« 

I 
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ueII;  ci>nipu1«ir)i  and  dcBpolin  code,  not 
avF  a  fourib  of  Che  produce,  tlie  pioprie- 
.     „  goings  eieeptiDglnlHiur  i  bill  that  they  shall  have 

j  Snndny  entirety  to  ttiemietvci ;  and  shall  havr  garden  grnundi 
la  mltlvslc  on  thote  days  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  br.iidrs  being  fed  by 
s  culiivsied  by  the  gajig  ai  the  estate ;  and  ihall  slw  hai«  medical 
ce  and  medicines  gtatis,  ibe  care  of  iafant  childicn  being  fuiiher  pro- 
w  by  the  proprietor  or  renter.  (See  Law,  No.  ii.  articles  16,  Vi,  XH ;  Law, 
%  an.  n,  S9,  OS,  ee,  er,  68.     Reporter,  No.  3S  ) 
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or  magistrates  to  apply  to  ?  Besides,  he  tells  us  of  the  difficolty  of 
collecting  labourers,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  the  people  preferring 
to  fix  themselves  on  small  allotments  of  land,  where  they  can  find  more 
profitable  occupation  than  that  of  working  as  hirelings,  and  where,  of 
course,  their  time  is  at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  whole  fruit  of  their^la- 
hour  is  their  own,  (see  p.  94.)  And  again,  (p.  35,)  he  informs  us,  that  the 
persons  who  formerly  laboured  in  gangs,  hare  beeu  induced ''  to  cultivate 
their  own  properties,  upon  which  their  first  care  will  naturally  be  the 
articles  of  primary  necessity ;  after  that,  whatever  will  bear  the  highest 
price  in  the  market  f'  which  is  certainly  neither  the  coffee  nor  the  sugar 
of  which  he  makes  so  great  and  almost  exclusive  an  account — Now, 
besides  completely  stultifying  his  own  statement,  what  a  view  has  Mr. 
Mackenzie  here  unconsciously  conveyed,  both  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  Haytian  society,  and  of  the  good  sense  which  guides  the 
operations  of  individuals  in  leading  them  to  prefer  becoming  indepen- 
dent proprietors  and  cultivators  of  their  own  allotments,  rather  than 
contmuing  to  be  labourers  in  gangs  for  hire.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  labourers  for  hire,  Mr.  If  ackenzie  is  forced  to  admit,  that  **  at 
present^,*'  (according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Rural,)  *<  they  con- 
tract at  so  much  a  week,  or  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits. 
Formerly" {does  he  mean  under  the  old  regime?)  <<  labour  was  enforced 
by  the  severest  discipline.  At  present  fine  and  imprisonment  are  the 
legal**  (he  might  have  said  the  only  legal)  "  punishments  for  offenders; 
tlK»ugh,"  he  adds,  with  his  characteristic  hostility  to  free  labour  and  at- 
tachment to  the  whip  as  the  true  spring  of  industry,  that  **  there  is  no 
doubt  that  personal  correction  is  sometimes  employed,'' (p.  91).  He  might 
as  well  have  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  England  personal  violence 
is  sometimes  employed  by  overseers  of  work  towards  the  persons  under 
them. — He  cannot  deny,  however,  that  it  is  expressly  provided,  not  only 
by  Toussaint's  agricultural  code  of  1798,  signed  by  the  Director  He- 
douville,  but  by  all  subsequent  codes,  that  all  disputes,  occurring  on 
plantations,  shall  be  referred  to  the  magistrate.  And  in  the  code  of 
1798  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities,  the 
whole  of  the  r^;ulations  shall  be  read,  once  every  month,  to  the  assem- 
bled cultivators, 

By  way  of  shewing  the  despotism  of  the  Code  Rural  of  1826,  (equal 
in  despotism,  he  says,  to  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived,)  he 
affirms,  that  the  labourer  "is  deemed  a  vagabond,  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  he  ventures  to  move  from  his  dwelling  or  farm  withont  leave  ;'* 
and  that  *'  he  is  prohibited  fixxn  keeping  a  shop."  Now  observe  what 
the  law  actually  is,  which  this  functionary  so  represents.  As  in  Eng- 
land, no  man  can  open  a  gm-shop,  or  become  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  with- 
uot  a  licence,  for  which  he  pays  a  tax ;  so,  in  Hayti,  no  man  can  keep  a 
shop  of  any  kind,  or  indeed  exercise  any  trade  or  profession,  except  Uiat 
of  agriculture,  witliout  obtaining  a  licence  and  paying  the  cost  of  it ; 
and  this  is  what  he  represents  as  being  "  prohibited  from  keeping  a 
shop."  It  is  true  that  shops  are  only  licensed  in  towns  or  villages, 
(bourgades,)  or  parishes,  (paroisses,)  according  to  the  law  of  patents, 
inserted  in  this  volume,  (pp.  6 — 16).  But  then  this  restriction,  which 
seeiis  to  have  a  view  merely  to  the  security  of  the  revenu€»»  applies  to 
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_  r«ll  as  to  agriculturists.     Tliere  is  nodmii;  lo  prevent  an 

t  ftom  setting  up  a  shop  in  the  next  Ixiurgade  if  lie  can  pa)> 

a  patent,  and  if  lie  goes  through  the  forms  necessary  for  ob- 

1  pagsiwri  to  change  his  domicile.     These  forms  are,  that  he 

■  make  known  his  wish  lo  the  justice  of  tlie  peace,  both  of  thecom- 

^  he  is  about  to  (juil  and  of  that  into  which  he  is  about  to  remove, 

satisfy  them  that  he  has  the  means  of  subsisting  in  his  new 

See  Code  Rural,  Reporter  No.  23,  pp.  330,  331- 

3.  Trade  of  Haytt. 
Bui  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statements  on  the  snbject  of 
ifaytian  conunerce.     Here  he  sets  out  with  complaining  grievously  of 
'  "'  n  foreign  merchants,  as  being  mosi  oppressive,  (p.  6.)    We 

lo  all  restrictions  which  are  not  called  for  by  a  regard  to 
iity  of  the  stale ;  but  we  see  in  Uiose  of  Hayti  nothing  which  will 
ElBnd  its  example  at  least,  if  not  its  justihcation,  in  the  course  pur- 
ncd  by  some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe,  and  which  pro- 
bably are  called  for,  in  the  foimer,  by  the  just  jealousy  entertained,  by 
the  Degrees  generally,  respecting  whiles. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  takes  immense  pdns  to  depreciate  the  amount  of  the 
trade  of  Hayti.  He  affirms  it  to  be  diminishing;  and  as  an  example,  tells 
ua  that  Uie  produce  exported  from  Hayti  ia  1 825,  bad  "  falleo  far  ihort 
of  thst  of  the  preceding  years."  (p.  26.)  But  this  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  custom-house  returns  he  afterwards  inserts,  (p.  41 ,)  by  whicli 
the  export  of  1825  is  made  to  exceed  that,  both  of  1822,  and  1823; 
)tnd  is  only  surpasseil  by  that  of  1824.  Then  he  labours  through  many 
a  weary  page,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  actual  imports  and  exports 
of  Hayii ;  and  he  utters  confident  predictions  of  further  diminutions, 
notwiihslaiiding  the  despotic  severity  of  the  compulsory  process  attri- 
bated  by  him  to  the  Code  Rural,  fn  short,  the  impression  he  is  anxious 
to  produce  is,  that  the  trade  of  Hayti  is  nearly  valueless ;  and  yet,  by 
fan  own  ttccouDt,  with  only  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  percent,  it  seems 
lo  yield  a  revenue  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

But  tlus  is  not  all  he  gives  in  the  way  of  self- refutation.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  that  so  much  arc  the  strict  fiscal  regulations  evaded,  that  "  in- 
deed, in  no  country  that  1  know,  is  smuggling  carried  on  with  so  much 
effrantery  and  success."  (□.  37.)  Now  if  this  be  true,  the  real  trade  of 
Hmyti  must  be  far  beyond  the  amouDl  indicated  by  the  custom-house 
returns.  Even  smugglers  will  not  bring  goods  to  Hayti  without  being 
paid  the  full  value  botli  of  their  goods  and  of  their  risk  ;  and  for  what- 
ever is  imported,  at  least,  an  equal  value  must  be  exported  ;  so  tliat  by 
lius  single  stroke  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  pen,  he  has  demolished  the  fabric 
of  commercial  poverty  and  wretchedness  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
construct,  and  has  raised  lo  an  undefined  extent  the  commercial  capabili- 
t)*f,Bndconse(]ucntly  the  agricultural  productions  of  Hayti.  Iflbesumto 
~*  koed  lo  this  account  1m  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Macken- 
|Dld  not  be  jusiiiied  in  saying,  that  "  in  no  country  that  he  knew, 
■titggUng  carried  on  wilh  so  much  efTronlery  and  ncceM," 
Wt  may  be  the  jva\  suite  and  amount  of  llaytian  commerce,  we 
'i  not  to  know  :  but  whatever  they  arc.  Mr.  Mackenrie's  labours  are 
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fo  far  from  throwing  light  upon  them,  that  they  serve  only  U>  miatify  aod 
perfdex  the  whole  subject  His  own  observations  as  weU  as  the  va- 
rious details  he  has  given  us,  are  vague,  partial,  and  unsatisfactory ; 
and  certainly  reflect  no  credit  on  the  commercial  skill  of  the  Cooaul* 
general. 

4.  Oovemment — Marriage, 

In  the  same  rash  and  contradictory  manner  does  Mr.  Mackenzie  pro- 
ceed throughout  his  correspondence.   An  example  or  two  must  suffice* 

^*  The  form  of  Government,"  he  says,  "  as  well  as  the  constitution  of 
society  in  Hayti,  render  the  country,  in  no  slight  degree,  liable  to  civil 
'onvmsions."— He  assigns  no  one  reason  for  Uiis  ht^ardous  assertion. 
The  fonn  of  government  does  not  seem  to  us  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
Umted  States,  except  in  bdng  somewhat  less  democratical  than  some 
of  them ;  and  as  foe  the  constitution  of  society,  we  know  nothii^  very 
particular  in  it,  except  that  there  the  Blacks,  and  not  the  Whites,  are  the 
dominant  party. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  bad  moral  state  of  Hayti,  which  we  doubt 
not  IS  nearly  as  bad  as  that  in  our  own  islands,  he  adds,  with  his  ustud 
and  characteristic  hostility  of  exaggeration,  '*  The  firmest  foundation  of 
society,  marriage,  is  scarcely  tnaughi  of,  and  all  the  ties  ccnsequent 
on  t/,  have  not  even  the  shadow  ofeacistence.'*  That  is  to  say,  there  aie 
in  Hayti,  neither  conjugal  nor  parental  ties :  they  have  not  there  even 
the  shadow  of  existence.  Can  uiis  be  true?  It  requires  only  to  be  an- 
nounced, to  prove  it  otherwise;  but,  as  usual,  he  contradicts  it  himself* 
At  p.  32,  he  tdls  us  of  Marchandes,  who  are  high  in  credit,  and  fulfil 
dieir  engagements  with  the  most  scrupulous  integrity ;  and  he  then 
alludes  to  their  husbands,  as  if  the  relation  of  husband  were  not  quite 
unknown  in  Hayti.  Nay,  the  law  of  patents,  articles  19  and  28,  (p.  7, 8.) 

K  peculiar  advantagea  to  persons  leg^ly  married.  Besides,  have  the 
\  of  Hayti  overlooked  and  even  repressed  marriage,  as^  till  recently, 
has  been  the  case  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies  ?  The  law  of  1798,  «»• 
der  Toussaint,  afaready  referred  to,  contains  the  following  rules :  *'  Tlttt 
the  proprietors,  renters,  or  managers  shall  engage  the  cultivators  to 
form  legitimate  marriages,  pointing  out  to  them  that  it  is  the  best  means 
of  ensuring  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  every  social  advantage ;— of 
obtaining  consolation  from  domestic  care  and  assistance  in  their  di»« 
tresses  and  skkness ; — of  extending  the  reign  of  that  purity  of  conduct^ 
so  essential  to  happiness  and  to  hesddi ; — and  of  increasing  the  popula- 
tion, and  extendmg  the  culture,  and  enlarging  the  produce  of  every 
estate.  Hie  parents  vriio  shall  have  Uie  largest  number  of  children,  the 
offspring  of  legitimate  marriages,  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  govern-* 
ment,  and  shall  have  rewards,  and  even  grants  of  land,  and  shall  enjoy 
the  other  advantages  promised  to  them  by  the  proclamation  of  the  29tfa 
of  August,  1793;"  which  proclamation  Mr.'Mackenzie  has  not  given  us^ 

Then  we  have  also  Toussaint's  amended  code  of  1801,  containing  the 
following  law,  (p.  124,)  ''  As  marriage  tends  to  purity  of  manners,  a 
married  person  who  lives  in  the  exercise  of  the  conjugal  virtues  shall 
always  be  distinguished,  and  specially  protected  by  the  Government.'' 

*'  The  ri^ts  of  illegitimate  children  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  difiuse  and 
encourage  the  social  virtues,  and  to  cement  domestic  ties.** 
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Sinilw  peguktions  are  introduced  into  Christophers  code;  (p.  138,) 
aad  tlieanMiided  code  of  1816,  the  actual  law  of  the  Republic,  repeats,  in 
their  ideatical  words,  Toussaint's  regulation  of  1801 ,  just  quoted,  (p.  149.) 

And  jet,  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  Hayti,  "  marriage,  the  firmest 
fiiandaCion  of  society,  is  scarcely  thought  of,  and  the  ties  consequent 
upon  it  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  existence.**  What  would  he  say  of 
o«r  own  colonies  ? 

In  the  same  style  are  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  observations  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us,  proving  to  their  full 
amount  all  the  charges  we  have  ventured  to  fasten  upon  him,  of  rash- 
ness, vagueness,  partiality,  prejudice,  inaccuracy,  and  contradiction. 
In  these  respects,  the  communications  of  this  gentleman  stand  pre-emi- 
Dcnt  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  Instead  of  illustrating  Hayti,  he  has 
rendered  its  state  and  circumstances  more  obscure  than  they  were  before* 
and  has  only  proved,  in  fact,  his  own  incompetency  for  the  task. 

5.  Progress  of  CiviUzation. 

One  thing,  however,  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
to  eonoeal  from  us,  by  any  tortuousness  of  statement  or  hostility  of 
feeliog,  and  that  is  the  actual  advance  made  by  this  negro  state,  this 
community  of  emancipated  slaves,  in  some  of  those  improvements,  both 
dvil  and  political,  which  infallibly  indicate  great  progress  in  civilization, 
bnt  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  as  afford- 
ing any  such  indication.  In  spite  of  all  the  disingenuous  and  depre- 
ciatory observations  of  our  Consul,  Hayti  possesses,  (and  his  own  com- 
munications shew  it,)  a  regular,  and  in  the  main,  a  eood  constitution  of 
GoMremment;  a  code  of  laws  which  are  founded  m  good  sense  and 
iaatioe;  an  administrative  system  of  jurisprudence  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose ;  a  fiscal  establishment  and  fiscal  regulations, 
which  appear  calculated  to  ensure  regularity  and  precision  in  matters  of 
finance;  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  military  force;  and  a  police, 
vbicfa  may  be  presumed  to  give,  to  person  and  property,  all  the  security 
which  is,  perhaps,  attainable.  Had  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  it  in  his  power 
to  controvert  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these  advantages,  we  may  be 
assured  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  do  &o.* 

Then,  in  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have  created,  and  which 
gaide  the  movements  of  these  different  institutions,  we  find  little  which 
is  left  vague  and  undetermined.  The  rights  no  less  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  all,  and  the  sanctions  which  secure  the  non-violation  of  the  one, 
and  the  doe  pedbrroance  of  the  other,  are  clearly  and  intelligibly 
,  and  with  a  brevity  and  precision  which  render  the  know- 


expressed 
iM^of  t 


of  them  accessible  to  tha  meanest  capacity,  to  the  least  educated 


*  Mr.  MaokeDEie,  anxioiis  to  deprive  the  Hay  tians  of  all  merit  in  the  conatmc- 
tioii  of  their  laws,  assigns  those  of  TousBaint  in  1801,  (p.  17,)  toceitaip  Frenchand 
Italian  ecclesiastics.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  this  state- 
Bent.  It  is  merely  the  reverberation  of  a  report,  circulated  from  Jamaica  at  the 
time,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  impression  in  favour  of  the  capacity  of  the 
blaekSy  which  the  appearance  of  this  wise  code  produced.  He  admits  the  abilitjy 
with  wfalcb  Chrbtophe's  code  was  framed,  (p/.19,)  although  it  u  known  tbatjqo 
tirirslastirfl  could  have  been  concerned  in  it ;  and  the  same  praise  he  cannot 
nfcse  to  the  present  code,  which  is  but  an  amended  version  ofthe  former. 

X  2 
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and  most  ignorant  of  the  people.  The  constitution  of  this  maligned  re- 
public, its  laws,  the  regulations  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  its  police, 
the  precise  amount  of  its  exaction  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  to  which 
every  man  is  liable — all  are  printed  and  universally  diffused.  Not  only, 
therefore,  has  every  Haytian  ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted,  and 
that  with  very  little  labour,  with  all  relating  to  his  social,  civil,  and 
political  state  which  it  imports  him  to  know,  but  the  whole  is  open  also 
to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  strangers,  and  especially  of  such 
hostile  strangers  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  colonial  associates. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  defend  every  article  iu  these  various 
enactments.  To  some,  objections  may  he  fairly  urged ;  but,  thus  much 
we  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that  we  have  met  with  no  regulation, 
however  objectionable  it  be,  which  may  not  find  both  its  example,  and 
its  justification  so  far  as  what  is  in  itself  impolitic  may  be  justified^  in 
the  institutions  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and,  taking  the  Haytian  institutions  as  a  whole,  we  believe  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  name  any  other  community  whose  institutions 
are  less  liable  to  just  exception ;  or  better  adapted  to  their  professed 
ends ;  or  which  bear  stronger  proofs  of  wisdom,  and  discrimination, 
and  impartiality,  than  are  exhibited  in  those  of  Hayti. 

Nor,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  form  an 
opinion,  does  it  appear  that  it  is  only  the  frame-work,  the  theory  as  it 
were,  of  the  internal  policy  of  this  negro  republic,  which  has  been  judi- 
ciously constructed  ;  but  we  cannot  discover  from  him  that  it  does  not 
also  work  well.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  it  is  true,  does  not  give  his  testimony 
to  this  effect ;  that  were  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
him ;  but  eager,  as  he  has  shewn  himself,  to  decry  all  that  is  Haytian, 
we  may  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  proq/*— nay,  of  all  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  in  operation,  its  institutions  are  not  found  very  palpably 
defective. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example,  that  very  part  of  the  Haytian  institntioos 
which  was  most  likely  to  fall  under  the  observation,  and  to  require  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Consul-general,  and  which  is  also  more  com- 
plicated than  any  other,  we  mean  the  fiscal,  and  particularly  the 
custom-house  regulations.  Now,  there  are  in  Hayti  various  seaports, 
with  a  custom-house  in  each,  where  ships  are  entered  and  cleared, 
duties  levied,  and  fees  exacted,  both  on  imports  and  exports,  under 
rules  which  are  definitely  prescribed,  and  uniformly  enforced.  Now,  in 
all  these  transactions,  the  functionaries  charged  with  the  execution  of 
them,  and  who  have  to  calculate,  demand,  and  enforce  the  duties,  and 
to  watch  over  the  violations  of  the  law,  and  regularly  to  report  their 
proceedings  to  the  Government  from  day  to  day,  are  not  whites,  but 
native  Haytians,  black  or  brown,  descended  from  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  St  Domingo,  if  some  of  them  be  not  the  very  emancipated 
slaves  themselves.* 


*  Mr.  MackeDzie  represents  education  aa  being  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Hayti ; 
and  yet,  we  think  hia  own  Tolnme  furnishes  rather  a  strong  contradiction  to  this 
assertion  also.  The  25th  article  of  the  law  of  patents  confines  the  employmeBt 
of  mercantile  clerks  to  native  Haytians,  so   that  the  niunber  of  theB  who 


Haifti 


IGI 


M  not  appear,  thiit.  during  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
;le  complaint  of  an;  undue  exaction  by  the 
tritiih  merrhanlB,  or  of  any  deviation,  to  the  injury  of  those 
iMfdnnli,  from  any  of  the  custom-house  regulations  nhich  have  been 
praoMlgBted  by  the  Ooveroment.  In  short,  he  saya  not  one  word  tn 
iMd  m  to  suppose,  that  this  complicated  deparunent  of  the  stute  is  nut 
cMtdNCled  with  as  much  regularity  and  eflii.'ieDcy  as  the  custom- 
kuMMs  of  Loodou  or  Liveipool.     The  same  test  may  be  applied  to  all 

Iitber  bulituiioiis  of  Kayti,  of  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Ubraiatkiu  whatever  to  shew  that  they  do  not  very  well  a 
Ipitrpc 
B 
tthiitf 
Icnlin 
redoun 


hmrpoae ;  and  (.-onsidering  the  spirit  which  pervades  this  voli 
possible  from  any  candid  or  kindly 


a  (he  whole, 


ig,  ihiE  ii 


i  have  been  greatly  comforted  by  the  appearance 
The  menirest  hostility  of  our  Consul,  to  Hayti  and 
I  thing  Haytian :  his  ever-wakeful  anxiety  to  discover  grounds  for 
Bcnlin|;  her  progress,  and  his  reluctance  to  say  one  word  which 
n  redound  to  her  credit,  (whatever  is  really  to  her  credit  seeming  to 


drop  frooi  him  unconsciously  of  its  bearing,)  lead  us  to  hope,  ihi 
her  advance  in  the  atts  of  civilized  life  may  be  far  greater  than 


with  alt  out  prepossessions  i 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  > 
lo  be  plac-ed  on  the  correctnc 
tpecting  her  condition.  Hii 
and  ill  will ;  and  their  effect 


her  favour,  could  venture  lo  anticipate. 
■  have  at  least  shewn,  that  no  reliance  is 
s  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  communication  a  re- 
tone  and  language  arc  those  of  hatred 

aggravated,  if  possible,  by  the  circuro- 


e  that  he  hiniEelf  ie  of  African  origin,  and  has  employed  the  edu- 
lO  and  consideratiuD  he  has  acquired  from  his  European  parentage, 
nlong,  by  his  representations,  ihe  misery,  and  to  aggravate  the 
iUtioD  uf  his  whole  raateraal  race.* 

t&trest  accounts  we  have  seen  of  Hayti  are  contained  in  the 

h  works  of  La  Croix  and  Malenfant :  in  a  History  of  St.  Dummgo 

I  by  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  and    Fenner,  of  London,  in 

^;  mad  in  Sketches  of  Hayti.  by  W.  W.  Harvey,  of  Queen's  Col- 

I  Cambridge,  published  by  Seeley  in  1827.     As  for  Franklin's 

irile  mtiJt  b«  v^r;  coniiderable,  indv peodenlly  of  tbe  number  of  periaos 

tAfl  ouut  he  reqninrd  to  furnuh  all  the  Tetarns,  rpports,  and  accounte,  and  lo 

r«rryoalhcconv9pondrnce  eonnccletl  with  these,  which  arereDdered  imperatite 

bv  tbc  Uwa,  pot  Doly  of  trade  apd  r«venne,  of  ai^ricultiire  and  police,  but  of  ail 

^^^MfaTanDUi  ri'll  and  inUitarT  iastitulioos.     Mr.  Mackenue,  indeed,  laja  the 

^^^^|bu  are  still  verj  defecIiTe.  thoogh  more  regular  than  fonnerlif ;  bat  wa  have 

^^^^^b  aot  to  confide  very  implicil^  in  hii  statements. 

^^^^^Hl  will  be  evident  from  the  following  ifticle,  which  appeared  in  the  Posl- 

^^^^B  U  the  Rojal  Gazette  of  Jamaica,  of  September  I'J,  lS-19.  and  which  rench- 

^^^V^V  alter  tbe  above  wa«  written,  that  we  bate  not  incorrKllj  eatimated  the 

MM  on  Mr.  Mackenzie's  mind.    It  prafeMee  to  be  an  eitract  of  a  letter  tnaa 

t«ndan,  dated  lib  Jaly,  lti29. 

"  lie  cnmmanicatioDS  of  Mr.  Macbeniie,  which  have  been  laid  tiefore  Par- 
Uaaint.  have  leoded  very  considerabt;  to  this  remit,"  (liz.  that  or  making  the 
pabti<  bettei  isfunnni  en  the  ilate  i|ue«tian.)  "  A  paper,  written  b)  him  with 
•ueaJderable  cue  atid  lome  Inboar,  fnr  Ihe  piirpDce  of  sfaeoing  that  the  freedom 
■r  the  negnKi  wax  absolutcll  ineuntislent  with  ^e  cnlUvation  of  the  Weal 
Ikdiea,  and  which  was  intended  for  public-alion  in  llie  Qaartetlj  Review,  bas 
■  nfiMed  to  be  tnierled  b;  Iho  editor  of  that  work." 
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work,  it  was  prepared  at  the  saggj^stbn  and  paid  for  with  the  money  of 
the  Weft  India  Committee  in  London. 


II. — Rbcekt  Nbws  from  Javialca, 

1.  The  Watchman  and  Free  Press, 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  a  newspaper  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Watchman,  and  Jamaica 
Free  Press."  It  has  been  set  on  foot  and  is  conducted  by  free  persoas 
of  colour.  The  main  object  of  it,  doubtless,  is  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  repelling  the  slander  by  which  the  colonial  writers  have  laboured 
to  degrade  them,  and  to  vmdicate  before  the  public  their  full  title  to 
those  civil  and  political  rights  of  British  subjects,  of  which  they  are 
at  present  unjustly  deprived.  It  exhibits  a  fair  portion  of  talent,  and 
much  good  sense  and  moderation  in  those  who  edit  it.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  the  sentiments  of  a  body  of  individuals  in  Ji^ 
maica,  amounting  to  about  40,000,  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the 
whites,  and  probably  holding  m  their  hands  property  equal,  if  not  sa^ 
perior  m  its  amount,  to  that  possessed  by  the  whites  actually  resident 
in  the  island.  Until  now,  tnis  large  and  mowing  body,  mcreasing 
every  day,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  wealth,  intelligence,  industry, 
and  general  respectability,  have  had  no  channel  by  which  to  make  their 
opinions  and  feelings  known,  either  in  their  own  island  or  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  now  erected  for  this  purpose  an  engine  of  immeoie 
power ;  and  if  they  but  know  how  to  wield  it  with  judgment,  it  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  to  them  and  £eir  posterity. 

2.  Zhfence  of  Missionaries. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  perceive  that  some  of  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Watchman  are  consecrated  to  the  support  of  religion  and  good 
morals.  In  the  cultivation  of  these  lies  the  real  strength  of  the  people 
of  cokmr.  And  if  they  exhibit,  in  the  consistency  of  their  private  coo- 
doct  with  their  public  professions,  the  influence  of  the  principles  their 
organ  so  unshrinkingly  advocates,  they  will  find,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, in  the  sympathy  of  every  well  regulated  mind  in  the  mother 
country,  no  less  than  in  their  growing  prosperity  as  a  body,  the  sutest 
pledge  of  their  own  security  and  elevation,  and  o(f  the  gradual  advaBC^^* 
ment  to  freedom  and  social  happiness  of  the  whole  of  that  still  move 
depressed  class,  to  which  they  are  so  closely  allied  both  by  blood  and 
by  community  of  interest. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  to  the  observations  in  our  60ck 
and  51st  Nos.  (p.  24  and  34.)  on  the  conduct  of  Che  Jamaica  Assembly 
and  its  Committee,  with  respect  to  the  sectaries  in  that  island.  Let  uf 
now  hear  what  the  Jamaica  Watchman  says  of  it,  in  the  very  hearing 
of  the  agents  in  that  discreditable  transaction.  *'  Let  us  see,"  he  aays, 
**  the  nature  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  To  maintain  (as  fhe 
Report  does)  that  *  the  principal  object  of  the  Missionaries  in  thb 
island  is  to  extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  poaaiUe 
pretext,*  would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  hf  ■»  ot  Iht 
sun  appearing  on  a  cloudless  day.     This  fart  of  the  Report  m 
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L  to  cominoo  sense  aod  ordiuaty  oWrvntiun,  that  wu  arc  m  a 
e  why  it  was  iaaerl«d  in  ihv  miouteD  of  the  House;  but 


■it  if  to  bfi  seen ;  and  no  long  as  the  bk  a 


e  of  the  House.  Evidence  of  the  most  reputable 
SWu,  aiul  CM  be  readily  produced  to  rebut  the  exireordinary  and 
AwniwiiMe  charge  of  '  the  missionaries  having  had  recourse  to  the 
MM  indecent  BXi>edientfl  to  extort  money.'  But  were  moDey  extorted, 
leiibMt  purpose  is  it  applied?  Nobody  in  his  senses  will  say  tl  is 
fltcd  for  personal  purposes :  for  this  is  ^tly  denied  by  the  membets  of 
their  •evcrni  congre^tions.  And  if  applied  (o  personal  purposes,  where 
■rt  the  gay  equipages,  liveried  servants,  magnilicent  mansions,  sump- 
Moat  ubies,  of  the  Missionaries?  And  how  do  they  continue  to  en 
ibfl  neat  and  spacious  places  of  worship,  which,  besides  their  sacred  u 
«em  lo  ornament  this  city  and  several  towns  in  the  island  ? 

**  The  next  egregious  mis-statement  in  the  Report  is,  that  '  the 
MJMJooarMs  teach  and  preach  sedition,  even  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  by 
Biiar^raientiition  and  falsehood,  endeavour  to  cast  odium  on  all  the 
pnbbc  authorities  of  the  island,  not  even  excepting  the  represcntstive  of 
Muesly  Uself.'  The  accusation  is  so  ridiculously  absurd,  as  to  carry 
witA  it  its  own  refutation.  The  writer  of  the  Report  is  perfectly  c 
vinced  that  the  charge  is  without  foundation;  and  how  could  our  legisla- 
ture »o  far  forget  the  dignity  of  thdr  station,  as  to  descend  lo  countenance 
so  diameful  and  contradictory  a  subterfage — to  charge  men  enunent  for 
loyalty  and  circumspection,  with  falsehood  and  sedition,  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  exciting  popular  clamour  against  these  disinterested  teachers 
uf  Christianity?  The  Committee  must  have  known,  that  there  arc 
tbonnand*  of  individuals,  among  whom  are  persons  of  the  first  respec- 
tability, who,  had  ihey  been  required,  would  cheerfully  have  appeared 
ettbei  at  iIm  bar  of  the  House,  or  before  ten  thousand  sectarian  Com- 
miOwa,  and  by  their  testimony  have  fearlessly  rebutted  the  unfounded, 
■wlicioua,  and  despicable  charges.  To  charge  these  persons  with 
iMciung  and  preaching  sedition  is  easy ;  but  where  are  the  proofs  to 
•siabUah  the  charge?  Assertion  is  not  proof;  and  until  it  be  pro- 
duced, the  Missionaries  must  be  regarded  as  innocent,  and  the  charge 
aaaWe  and  detestable  fabrication.  The  reception  Mr.  Hibbert  re- 
vmnd  from  the  Colonial  Secretary,*  shewed  in  what  light  that  Report 
«as  rC^rd«d,  and  prevented  that  gentleman  from  tendering  the  exa- 
■anaiMms  that  accompanied  it,  examinations  that  stamped  tlie  whole 
MOoeeding  with  infamy.  The  shallow  subterfuge,  unwisely  resorted  lo 
lor  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  did  not  take,"  &c.  &c. — 
Watchman  for  Oct.  14,  iS29. 

A  correspondent  in  the  same  paper  thus  addresses  the  editor  of  the 
Watchman : — "  1  am  pleased  to  find  you  occasionally  advocating  the 
cause  of  lliede  persecuted  men,  who  are  ao  zealously  engaged  in  ctidea- 
rooring  lo  improve  the  moral  condition  of  our  slave  population.  Is  it 
oot  strange,  that  at  this  period  of  enlightenment  there  should  be  found 
indivitlaBM  actually  engaged  in  opposing  the  spread  of  gospel  truth ; — 
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but  80  it  is.  It  is  said,  that  in  a  certain  northern  parish,  (the  reTerelid 
rector  of  which,  has  never  been  provetbially  humane,)  persecution  has 
covertly  existed ;  and  that  an  individual,  a  slave,  is  at  this  moment,  and 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  past,  in  limbo,  for  having  attended,  on 
the  sabbath,  the  ministration  of  one  of  those  clergymen,  whose  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  the  spiritual  improvement  of  their  hearers.  As  this 
case  has  already  excited  considerable  interest,  will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  in 
the  power  of  an  attorney  to  send  a  negro  to  a  workhouse  in  a  parish 
distant  from  that  to  which  he  belongs,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
attending  a  dissenting  place  of  worship :  and  if  the  negro  become  se- 
riously ill*  to  remove  him  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  without  beii^ 
brought  to  trial?**  The  reply  of  the  editor  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  existing  law  of  Jamaica  to  prevent  this:  still  he  advises  the  attorney, 
who  seems  a  person  sufficientlv  known  in  the  island,  either  to  cease  from 
this  cruel  persecution  of  the  slave  of  an  absent  proprietor,  or  to  resign 
the  management  of  the  estate;  and  he  warns  the  rector  of  the  pari&, 
Saint  Ann's,  and  who  is  alluded  to  as  if  he  had  been  in  some  way 
accessary  to  the  outrage,  to  beware  of  the  precipice  on  which  he  stands. 
During  the  week  after  this  allusion  appears,  Lord  Belmbre  is  stated,  m 
the  Royal  Gazette,  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to  this  rector.  (P.  S.  to  RcTal 
Gazette  of  1!2— 19  Sept  1829. 

3.  Colonial  Reform, 

The  Watchman  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  reforms  proposed  bj 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  law  and  practice  of  slavery.  He 
argues  on  the  extreme  impolicy  of  continuing  to  reject  recommendation 
sanctioned  by  the  three  estates  of  the  empire,  through  absurd  adherence 
to  ancient  prejudices.  What,  he  says,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
acting  on  unnatural  prejudices,  chimerical  fears,  and  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  near-sighted  and  hollow  prerogatives,  but  defeat,  and  compelled 
concession,  instead  of  the  grace  of  cheerful  compliance  and  co-opera- 
tion ? — ^And  there  is  a  kind  of  intimation  that,  at  least,  the  great  body  of 
the  free  coloured  population  will  not  be  found  among  those  who  wfll 
resist  the  fiat  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  this  pomt. 

4.  Trantfer  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 

On  a  third  point,  the  Watchman  is  still  more  explicit,  and  that  is,  at 
to  the  absurd  threat  of  the  Jamaica  whites  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country,  should  she  prosecute  her  plans  of  reform  s  and  to  seek  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  United  States.  He  laughs  this  idea  to  merited  scorn,  and 
well  he  may ;  for  what  can  be  more  quixotic,  and  impracticable  thMi 
such  an  attempt  in  the  actual  circmnstances  of  Jamaica?  It  is  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  handful  of  diseased  and  extenuated  whites  should  be  able, 
successfully,  to  set  themselves  in  array,  not  only  against  the  king^s. 
troops,  but  against  the  hardy  and  disciplined  free  blacks  and  people 
of  colour,  who  are  twice  or  thrice  their  own  number,  backed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  slaves,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the- 
allegiance  of  the  island  from  Great  Britain  to  America.  The  editors  of 
the  Watchman  understand  full  as  well  as  we  do,  (putting  out  of  view 
their  steady  and  loyal  attachment  to  their  king  sind  country)  that,  froia 
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u  idbereoce  lo  EDglanil  glone,  can  the  coloured  class  hope  to  aUaiii 
(hot  nukk  in  the  scale  of  iKJng,  and  that  a  transfer  beneath  the  yoke  of 
ibt  Uattrd  States  would  at  ooce  crush  every  Dasceot  hope,  for  them  and 
(ox  ikc  slaves,  of  rising  (o  their  proper  level.  Let  not  Jamuica  planters 
llieD,  be  w  wild  as  to  dream  for  a  moment  of  success  in  any  such  pro- 
jtct,  cDiuUiering  the  adverse  feeling  which  it  must  encounter  in  the 
ulrail,  M»d  that  there  are  about  a  million  of  Haytians,  only  from  twelve 
Ui  fifteen  hours  sail  to  windward  of  them. 

5.  Instances  of  judicial  jtartiality. 

Some  striking  oamples  occur  iu  (he  recent  Jamaica  newspapers,  of 
ibc  perversion  of  justice,  arising  from  die  distinctions  of  caste  and  co- 
lour. Mid  p&rticulu'ly  from  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in 
rwirti  of  justice. 

Irt.  A  white  merchant  in  Kingston,  Mr.  Ivers,  buyg  certain  articles 
of  a  D^TO<  l^"'  about  an  eighth  part  of  their  value.  His  mistress  disco- , 
ma  the  property  in  Mr.  ivers's  premises,  and  proves  the  theft  by  the 
miAeacA  of  Mr.  Ivera  himself.  The  negro  is  flowed,  and  Mr.  Ivers 
ibe  receiver  of  tlie  stolen  goods  and  the  person  who  had  indted  the 
ugto  to  commit  the  crime,  marches  off  with  impunity.  (Watchman 
ofOtl.  14,  1629.) 

2ad.  The  premises  of  a  Mr.  Edle  are  entered  for  burglarious  purposes 
by  two  thieves.  He  desires  his  slave  Thomas  lo  take  his  loaded  gun 
and  tcane  them  away.  The  slave  fires,  and  kills  one  of  them,  He  is 
tried  for  the  act,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  10  hard 
l^ioar  in  the  workhouse  for  twelve  months,  and  to  be  Hogged  with  thir- 
ty-oine  lashes,  at  going  in,  and  at  coming  out.  The  master  who  had 
ordeml  his  own  slave  to  take  his  loaded  gun  to  scare  the  burglars 
away,  is  the  witness  whose  evidence  convicts  htm.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  fired  at  random, 
iboagfi  it  produced  such  fatal  effects.  "  The  court,  before  passing  sen- 
tence took  occasion  to  observe,  that  they  considered  the  owner  as  much 
to  blame  in  directing  a  slave  to  use  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
amy  odicrs,  on  which  account  they  would  endeavour  lo  make  Aim 
sufier  by  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  on  the  slave."  That  is  to  say, 
the  court  punishes  the  master,  by  inflicttng  a  year's  hard  labour  in  ihe 
fforkhouse  on  the  slave ;  thus  depriving  him  of  the  slave's  services  for 
dut  time :  and  also  by  lacerating  the  alave's  flesh  with  the  cart  whip, 
io  ax  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  unprofitableness  to  his  roaster.  Such 
are  the  notions  of  justice  which  prevail  in  this  British  Colony.  (  Watch' 
mm  of  the  \ath  OcM829.) 

3.  The  remaining  instance  appears  in  the  postscript  to  tlie  Royal 
Guctteoftbe  3rd  of  October  1S29.  In  June  1827,  a  Mr.  Graham  had 
been  fbsnii  drowned  in  a  email  stream  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  and 
an  inquest  had  brought  in  their  verdict,  "  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of 
illMnity."  The  man,  however,  it  was  lately  discovered,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  slaves,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  wife  and  some  of  her 
relatiofitt.  who  stood  by  and  witneaaed  the  deed  of  strangling  him,  and 
* '  ■  afterwards  thrown  into  the  stream  where  he  was  found  die  neit 
These  facta  arc  said  to  havn  come  out  on  the  trial,  and  il  is 
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added,  that  Mrs.  Graham  had  repeatedly  laboured  to  incite  the  negroet 
to  murder  her  husbandy  their  master,  and,  after  much  importunity,  she 
had  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  undertake  the  task.  One  of  th^n, 
two  years  afterwards,  stung  with  remorse,  is  said  to  have  confessed  the 
fact,  and  thus  to  have  led  to  an  investigation,  which  ended  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  four  slaves  who  were  regarded  as  the  most  active 
in  the  murder.  They  were  all  hanged  at  Buff  Bay  in  St  George's,  on 
the  24th  of  last  September.  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  relations  who,  it 
seems,  are  free  persons  of  colour,  have  not  been  brought  to  trial,  there 
bemg  probably  none  but  slaves  who  could  testify  against  them.  It  was 
thought  perhaps,  as  in  the  last  instance,  that  by  hanging  four  of  her 
slaves,  she  would  thus,  at  least,  be  punished  by  the  bss  of  property. 
We  conclude  that  in  this  instance  the  general  practice  of  paving  to  the 
owner  the  value  of  his  slaves  that  are  hanged,  was  dispensed  with. 

6.  Mendicant  Slaves. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  persecution  which  a  poor 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Phillips  lately  underwent  in  Antigua,  tor 
daring  to  relieve  some  mendicant  slaves,  and  to  report  his  having  done 
so  to  a  benevolent  society  in  England,  whose  agent  he  was.  (See  Nos. 
52  and  53,  pp.  63  and  81.) 

It  will  be  some  corroboration  of  Mr.  Phillips*s  statements,  that  die 
Watchman  of  the  16th  of  September  contains  a  communication  headed 
'^  Diseased  Mendicant  Slaves,"  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  there  appears 
no  oontradictioB  of  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  number  of  diseased  men- 
dicant slaves  may  be  daily  seen  in  the  streets  of  Kingston ;  and  that 
they  more  particularly  infest  the  vicinity  of  places  of  worship  on  Uie 
SaU>ath«-day.  He  describes  them  as  ^  loathsome  beings,  who,  periiaps, 
afWr  having  spent  their  youth  and  strength  feithfully  in  their  humUe 
situation,  are  now  totally  abandoned,  and  left  to  wander  about  as  a  cor- 
rupting pestilence ;"  some  blind  and  lame,  and  some  covered  with  the 
most  infectious  diseases.  He  calls  on  the  magistrates  of  Kineston  to 
enforce  the  laws,  which  he  quotes  as  sabjecting  the  owners  in  Uiis  case 
to  severe  penalties  for  their  neglect,  and  as  obliging  them  also  to  deftay 
the  expence  of  providing  a  refuge  and  subsistence  for  the  wretched 
and  abandoned  outcasts. 

We  perceive,  with  very  great  satisfection,  that  the  character  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Antigua,  to  whom  we  have  just 
alluded,,  and  who  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers  so  much  from  his  havtw 
administered  relief  to  some  perishing  slaves  in  that  island,  has  received, 
in  the  Antigua  Weekly  Register  of  September  last,  a  f\ill,  complete,  and 
most  triumphant  vindication,  from  all  the  foul,  mendacious,  and  utt^y 
unfounded  charges,  heaped  upon  him  by  Mr.  Macquecn,in  the  Glasgow 
Courier,  and  copied  thence  into  various  English  newspapers.  The 
whole  proves  to  be  mere  fiction  from  beginning  to  end. 
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I. — Religious  Intelligenck  from  the  West  Indies. 

Havikg  entered  so  largely  in  our  last  volume,  Nos.  41,  44,  (supple- 
ment,) 45,  46,  47,  and  48,  into  the  question  of  the  religious  state  of 
tbe  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  existing  hindrances  to 
its  improvement ;  and  having  thereby  rendered  ourselves  obnoxious  to 
no  inconsiderable  clamour  and  objurgation,  which,  however,  we  trust, 
we  were  not  unsuccessful  in  calming ;  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
notice  tlie  Reports  which  have  subsequently  been  published  by  the  two 
societies  with  which  at  that  time  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  brought 
into  collision.     We  shall  proceed  to  do  so,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  SocUty  for  the  ConversioJi  and  religious  Instruction  and  Educa-' 
tion  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  our  review  of  this  Society's  Report 
for  1827.  Some  months  ago,  a  fresh  Report,  namely  for  1828,  appeared, 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  notice.  Its  general  tone,  we  are 
happy  to  perceive,  is  much  more  moderate  and  measured  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  Reports,  however,  fur- 
nished from  the  West  Indies,  and  which  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  any 
possible  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  controversy  occurring  in  Eng- 
land, still  partake  of  the  imperfections  we  had  ventured  to  charge  on 
former  statements  of  the  same  kind,  and  among  which  vagueness  con- 
tinues to  be  a  prominent  characteristic.  This  defect,  we  trust,  will  be  ob- 
Tiated  in  another  year;  it  being  still  exceedingly  difficult,  indeed  almost 
impossible,  to  ascertain  what  is  actually  doing  among  the  slave  popula- 
tion, (whose  case  alone  it  is  that  we  have  meddled  with,)  in  the  way  of 
edocation  and  religious  instruction.  We  wish  our  readers  here  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  has  never  been  our  object,  nor  are  we  now  disposed  to 
blame  the  Society  for  not  having  done  more  good  among  the  slaves,  but 
ibr  having  raised  our  hopes  higher  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
fiuriy  warranted ;  and  for  not  having  more  frankly  told  the  public,  in 
clear  and  distinct  terms,  the  actual  amount  of  what  has  been  done  or  is 
doing  for  the  slave,  and  what  are  the  real  obstacles  to  their  own  greater 
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efficiency.  On  these  points  we  admit  that  the  language  of  this  lUport 
is  more  explicit  than  the  preceding ;  and  we  hail  the  improvemeat  as 
a  token  for  good.  The  Society's  report  of  its  progress  in  Jamaica,  ii 
to  this  effect. 

"  The  Society  perceives  with  deep  regret,  that  the  education  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  negroes  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica,  have  aof 
materially  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  year  1828.  The  formatiooof 
a  Branch  Association  for  the  parish  of  St.  David,  was  announced  bf 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  the  pros- 
pect appeared  encouraging ;  but  subsequent  accounts  state  that  tkert 
is  no  probability  of  a  catechist  being  employed  on  the  estates  in  tbat 
part  of  the  island,  and  no  otlier  new  association  has  been  establidied. 
The  Bishop,  in  a  recent  communication,  informs  the  Society,  that  eery 
little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  negroes  in  reading^  except  ui  tht 
principal  towns;  and  his  Lordship  further  states,  that  the  plantien 
are  not  disposed  to  permit  more  than  oral  instruction  to  be  given  to  tkt 
slaves  on  their  estates.  Even  this,*'  (that  is,  even  oral  instructkm,) 
"  it  seems,"  say  the  Governors,  **  is  still  far  from  general.  For  the 
Bishop  finds  much  difficulty  in  meeting  with  persons  properly  qualified 
for  the  office  of  catechists,  and  the  planters  are  not  willing  to  aoocpt 
the  services  of  those  persons  whom  he  has  been  enabled  to  eosagb" 
(Is  it  because  they  are  not  white,  but  coloured?)  '*  His  Lordthipih 
therefore,  too  often  compelled  to  limit  their  employment  to  t^Tif^^'fy  ii 
Sunday  schools  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  parochial  ClemvuMT 

The  results  of  the  Society's  operations  in  the  parish  of  Sl  InaBU  m 
the  East,  are  then  adverted  to  as  having  "  led  the  Society  to  expect  an 
early  and  general  extension  of  the  system  throughout  the  diooeie  cC 
Jamaica.''*  And  although  these  expectatione  have  not  beem  reoHMtd, 
it  still  sees,  in  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  satisfacUnt  proof 
that  the  undertaking,  however  difficult,  is  not  impracticable.  Ai  long 
as  catechists  are  not  freely  and  generally  admitted  on  estates,  tfaeis- 
struction  of  the  negroes  is  still  to  be  commenced.  But  there  b  tMtf 
in  this  undisputed  fact  to  justify  diminished  exertion;  on  theoontmy, 
since  the  obstacles  are  now  clearly  perceived,  more  active  endeiflrwi 
must  be  made  to  surmount  them,  until  that  which  has  been  wdl  taM 
in  9ifew  favoured  spots,  shall  be  gradually  introduced  into  eveiy  plM- 
tation  upon  the  island."  (p.  3.)  This  sober  statement  gives  vs  mm 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  better  hopes,  than  the  early  ana  saogviiis  i^ 
ports  of  the  Bishop.f 

The  obstacles,  it  is  said,  **  are  now  clearly  perceived."  If  SSy  II 
have  still  to  complain  that  they  are  not  clearly  and  distincdy  poillil 
out  to  us  by  the  framers  of  the  Report.  In  Jamaica  especially^  oHlf 
continues,  by  law,  a  day  of  marketing.     It  is  also  for  the  slawstlif 

*  Certainly  more  baif  been  done  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  EasI  to  iMtmk  A^ 
slaves,  than  in  all  the  other  country  parishes  of  the  island  together*    W^ 
are  bound  in  truth  to  say,  that  the  extent  of  the  benefit  there  eibeled  M'^ 
to  OS  to  have  been  %retX\y  and  injariously  exaggerated,  whilo  tko  fadb 
irapediments,  existing  there  as  elsewhere,  to  the  free  couno  of* 
fiMtmctioD,  have  been  studioosly  kept  out  of  public  view. 

tSee  vol.  i.  No.  18,  p.  180,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  SO,  p.  1S9. 
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of  neceuary  laboar  io  raising  their  provisions ;  for,  though  not  followed 
in  their  own  grounds  by  the  driving-whip,  as  they  are  in  the  6eld,  they 
most,  nevertheless,  until  another  day  shall  be  given  in  lieu  of  Sunday, 
work  on  that  day,  or  starve.  We  have,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  allusion 
in  this  Report  to  Sunday  markets  as  an  evil,  but  no  distinct  mention  of 
the  far  more  cruel  and  opprobrious  necessity  which,  in  most  islands,  is 
laid  on  the  slaves,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  masters,  to  raise  on  that  day 
the  food  required  for  themselves  and  their  families.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  the  silence  so  systematically  maintained  on  this  poiut  by  a 
body  of  men,  who  at  tl)e  same  time  manifest  so  laudable  a  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  the  poor  degraded  slaves  ?  A  few  feeble  and  indistinct 
allusions  to  the  subject  occur  indeed  in  the  subsidiary  Reports  from 
tht  diocese  of  Barbadoes,  but  still  in  a  way  wholly  inadequate  to  give  a 
doe  impression  of  the  extent  and  potency  of  this  obstacle.  The  Report 
itself  contains  only  a  single  incidental  allusion,  and  that  in  the  petty 
island  of  Bequia,  (scarcely  ever  heard  of  before,)  to  Sunday  labour  in 
the  provision  grounds,  as  a  prevailing  practice ;  while  in  other  places, 
expressions  continue  to  be  used,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  known 
ind  admitted  facts  of  the  case.* 

But  we  will  not  dwell  at  present  on  this  very  pregnant  topic,  of 
which  so  much  was  said  in  the  closing  numbers  of  our  last  volume, 
though  hitherto  with  little  effect,  but  advert  to  a  second  obstacle  to 
the  religious  improvement  of  the  slaves,  which  is  wholly  unnoticed  iu 
this  Report.  We  mean  that  which  is  so  clearly  enounced  in  the 
arcular  despatch  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  the  3d  of  September,  1829, 
rix.  the  entire  absence  in  the  West  Indies,  of  any  legislative  provision  for 
promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  (See  No.  52,  pp.  64, 
56.)  Witliout  such  provision,  and  especially  when  the  absence  of  it  is 
eoupled  with  the  prevailing  want  of  a  Sabbath  for  the  slaves,  it  is  ob- 
viously and  utterly  vain  to  hope  for  any  material  improvement  in  their 
moral  and  religious  condition.  The  Report  might  have  pointed  at  once, 

the  sufficient  excuse  and  explanation  of  all  those  inefficiencies  of  its 


*  Of  St  Kitt*8,  e.  fr.  it  is  said,  that  Sunday  markets  **  are  not  completely  abo- 
iiriicd,"  (p.  14. )  The  Report  of  1827,  had  said  something  of  the  same  extenuat- 
Dffj  teodeocy^  implying  that  the  grievance  arising  from  the  want  of  a  Sabbath 
was  bat  trivial  in  St.  Kitt's,  where,  in  that  respect,  things  had  improved.  We 
Aen  felt  it  00 r  duty  to  remark,  (vol.  ii.  No.  41,  p.  Ml.)  that  if  the  Society  declined 
to  contend  for  a  Sabbath  to  the  slaves,  they  ought  not,  at  least,  to  impede  that 
object  by  representing  it  as  already  effected  when  it  was  not  effected.  And 
we  proceeded  to  shew,  that  by  the  law  of  St.  Kitt's,  which  the  Report  spoke 
«f  as  an  improvement,  "  Sunday  markets,  instead  of  being  abolished,  had  been 
eoBtinaed,  and,"  for  the  first  time,  *<  legalized  ;  and  that  neither  by  that  or  by 
any  other  law  of  St.  Kitt's  was  any  time,  no,  not  an  hour  in  the  week,  given  to 
the  slave,  for  marketing,  or  to  labouring/or  himself,**  (as  it  is  unfairly  and  insi- 
diously called,)  "  besides  Sunday.  In  St.  Kitt's  the  legislature,  instead  of  re- 
cogliiislng  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  have  legalized  its  desecration !"  They 
Make  it  lawful  to  hold  and  continue  Sunday  markets  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
•eenpying  thus  nearly  half  of  the  day,  even  if  we  make  no  account  of  all  the 
a^iottments  of  bargains,  the  transfer  and  transport  of  purchases,  and  the  jour- 
Mjing  homewards  of  the  sellers  and  buyers,  which  must  follow  this  legal  limit 
fvr  keeping  open  the  market-place.  And  this  is  the  act  which  the  Society  exhi- 
bited as  an  improvement,  and  to  which,  we  are  soiTy  to  say,  they  now  again 
allnde  in  a  similar  straiu. 
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episcopal,  clerical,  and  catechetical  array,  of  which  it  so  justly  com- 
plains, to  these  two  obstacles,  and  have  added,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
its  ageniB,  "  Until  you  amend  these  evils,  all  attempts  to  promote 
Christian  knowledge  will  be  vain  and  fruitless."  And  yet  the  Report, 
overlooking  these,  affirms  that  "  the  chief  obstacle  to  religious  instruc- 
tioD  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  funds."  p.  8. 

Of  the  contents  of  that  part  of  the  present  Report  which  r^pects  the 
diocese  of  Barbadoes,  we  have  already  given  a  specimen  in  our  last 
volume.  No.  48,  p.  473 — 475.  On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  more 
of  activity,  and,  in  some  cases,  less  of  prejudice  and  active  resistance 
than  in  Jamaica ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  operation  of  the 
obstacles  to  improvement  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  aided  by 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and,  may  we  not  justly  add,  the  cupidity 
of  individuals,  are  not  to  be  surmounted  by  any  human  means  short  of 
the  direct  interference  of  the  British  legislature.  And  to  this  point,  the 
Society,  and  all  who  feel  for  either  the  temporal  misery  or  the  spiritual 
degradation  of  their  negro  brethren  in  the  colonies,  should  direct  their 
efforts  and  their  prayers,  as  affording,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the 
only  rational  hope  of  success.* 

2.  The  Coddrington  Estates. 

In  a  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  for  the  year  1828,  are  contained  some  scanty  and  un- 
satisfactory details  respecting  its  slave  plantations  in  Barbadoes.  The 
greater  part  of  these  details  consists  of  a  kind  of  apologetical  and 
somewhat  egotistical  retrospect  of  his  labours,  among  the  slaves  belong- 
ing to  them,  by  Mr.  Pinder,  their  late  chaplain.  The  account  he  now 
gives  of  his  past  pastoral  labours,  feelings,  and  experience,  when  read 
in  connection  with  his  former  reports,  and  with  what  is  known  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  on  these  estates,  is  not  a  little  puzzling.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  profess  to  be  a  defence  against  the  attacks  levelled  at  the 
religious  administration  of  the  estates,  but  its  whole  structure  shews  it  to 
have  been  framed  for  that  particular  purpose.  If  so,  it  is  a  lame  and 
inadequate  defence,  and  serves,  when  carefully  examined,  only  to  shew 
in  stronger  colours  the  great  evils  of  the  system  in  which  this  venerable 
Society  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  unhappily  involved.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  from  Mr.  Pinder,  statements,  that  are  almost  dramatically  impos- 

**  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  bear  too  hard  upon  the  planters  in  ascribing 
the  dlflScnlties  experienced  in  the  way  of  edncating  the  slaves  in  part  to  their 
cupidity.  Had  we  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  point,  the  incidental  noticM 
contained  in  this  report  and  its  appendixes  would  have  obviated  them.  We  find 
that  even  in  Antigua,  standing  above  most  of  the  colonies  in  the  tolerant  spirit 
it  has  shewn  to  missions  and  missionaries,  many,  nay,  if  we  read  aright,  most 
of  the  planters  refuse  to  the  very  children  on  their  estates  any  time  for  instmc-. 
tion,  during  the  week,  but  their  own  leisure  time  from  twelve  to  two.  **  The 
children  and  such  adults  as  please  to  devote  their  leisure  time  at  noon  to  that 
purpose  may  then  be  instructed.''  (p.  5S,  &c.)  So  that  the  only  time,  from  eariy 
dawn  till  night-fall,  in  which  young  or  old  can  obtain  instruction,  during  the  week, 
seems  to  be  the  brief  space  allowed  for  repose  and  refreshment  <^fter  seven  hoars 
toil  in  a  tropical  sun,  and  b^ore  renewing  that  toil  for  at  least  five  hours  more. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the  report  from  Antigua  ought  to  be  read  with 
care.  If  many  slaves  obtain  instruction  under  circumstances  so  adverse^  who 
shftU  say  one  word  in  future  of  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  character  ? 
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ingff  both  of  his  own  efforts  as  a  pastor,  and  of  the  moral  influence  of 

1^  eArts  on  the  slaves.    We  hear  of  preaching  and  teaching,  and 

P*|>ui  ipeecbes,  and  baptisms,  and  churchings,  and  confirmations,  and 

^professkmSy  and  participation  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the  midst  of 

*U  Um  we  hear  of  no  marriage.    All  these  partakers  of  baptism,  of  con- 

^^nnttioo,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  seem  to  be  living  in  the  known  and 

^Uberate  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment.  Not  one  among  them, 

joong  or  dd,  not  one  even  of  the  sixteen  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  last 

Tttr,  ^)pearB  to  be  an  exception  from  this  general  and  mournful  de- 

Kripdoo. 

**  Although/'  says  Mr.  Pinder,  *'  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  a  point 
vUch  I  had  at  heart  from  the  first,  and  formed  one  of  the  early  re^la- 
tiooSy  still  none  could  be  prevailed  on  to  marry,  according  to  the  rites 
oi  the  church.  No  argument,  no  inducements  were  left  untried." 
**  ThoB  circumstance  frequently  occasioned  me  deep  and  heartfelt 
regret'*  And  yet,  in  the  very  year  of  this  reminiscence,  1824,  we  have 
in  a  statement  published  in  1829,  by  the  Society,  relative  to  Coddrington 
College,  (p.  19),  an  extract  from  one  of  its  reports  containing  a  com- 
mimication,  dated  the  very  same  year  1824,  from  the  very  same  gentle- 
man, which  seems  to  us  like  a  laboured  apology  for  the  non-existence  of 
nuurriage  among  the  slaves.  But  after  what  we  have  already  written  on 
this  sabject,  (see  our  Second  Volume,  No.  45,  p.  422,  >No.  47,  p.  459, 
sad  No.  48,  p.  479,)  we  need  not  now  enlarge  upon  it.  Only  we  must 
say  that  there  is  something  incongruous  in  the  circumstance,  that  a  So- 
ciety like  this  should  publish  a  grave  report  of  persons  receiving  bap- 
tism, eonfirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  professing  all  which  those 
ceremonies  imply,  that  is  to  say,  professing  to  be  christians,  and  spoken 
of  as  such ;  who,  nevertheless,  deliberately  refuse  to  live  in  any  other 
state  than  that  of  lawless  and  unchristian  concubinage.  We  cannot 
comprehend  what  the  standard  is  by  which  the  claim  to  Christianity 
is  measured  in  Barbadoes,  when  those  are  received  into  its  pale,  and 
admitted  and  even  invited  to  partake  of  its  highest  ordinances,  who 
Ojfeoij  and  deliberately  set  at  nought  its  plainest  injunctions.  They 
will  sabmity  it  seems,  to  every  mere  rite  or  ceremony ;  they  will  repeat 
and  assent  to  every  article  in  the  creed ;  they  will  utter  any  form  of 
aoand  words,  which  is  prescribed  to  them ; — for  these  require  no  great 
sacrifice  of  any  kind,  not  even  the  pains  of  understanding  their  meaning. 
Bat  marriage  seems,  at  least,  to  require  some  curb  on  sensuality,  some 
lestiaint  on  animal  appetite.  And  even  this  degree  of  restraint,  to 
which  the  lowest  heathens  are  found  to  submit,  seems  too  much  for 
these  christians  so  called. 

Hie  Society  itself,  indeed,  seem  at  length  to  have  taken  some  such 
view  of  the  subject  They  say  '*  they  are  sensible  that  it  has  ever  (viz. 
since  1819,)  formed  a  subject  of  urgent  remonstrance  with  the  Chaplain 
to  point  out  the  sin  of  continuing  to  form  connexions  without  the 
sanction  of  matrimony,  but  they  have  observed  with  sorrow  how  little 
eflfect  those  remonstrances  have  produced  either  public  or  private. 
They  have  again  entered  on  their  journals  a  strong  expression  of  their 
regret,  that  the  efforts  of  the  chaplain  .to  promote  marriage  among  the 
negroes  have  been  attended  with  so  little  success;  and,  considering  it 
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to  be  of  the  utniost  iniporiaoce,  that  uo  practicable  method  of  eftectidg 

this  desirable  object  should  be  spared,  the  Society  have  requested  the 
Biahop  of  Barbadoes  to  codsuIc  with  the  attorney  of  the  eslaies,'  |tMr. 
Clarke,  see  Vol.  ii.  No.  45,  p.  420,)  "  as  to  the  most  eSicient  meaniof 
encouraging  marria^  amoo^  the  negroes,  assuring  his  Lordship  of  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  him  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  nteani, 
even  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  at  considerable  pecuniary  ncrilice 
in  the  prosecutioa  of  so  pious  and  charitable  a  design."  (p.  OH.) — Wt 
are  glad  to  witness  even  this  step  towards  improvement;  but  the  hope  of 
its  isstiitig  in  auy  material  good  proceeds,  as  it  appears  to  us,  oa  a  ajt- 
apprehenaion  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied.  It  is  not  the  teludaoce  u 
marry,  merely,  which  is  to  be  overcome.  The  money  of  the  Socitn,  S 
they  pay  high  enough,  may  effect  marriages,  such  marriages,  at  Iwt, 
as  the  laws  of  Barbadoes  will  alone  sanction.  It  is  the  degraded,  d^ 
humanized,  brutalij^d  grate  of  the  animal,  with  whom  they  hare  to 
deal,  which  calls  for  a  cure.  It  is  the  pressure  of  that  yoke  oiidtt 
which  they  hold  him  bowed  down,  which  requires  to  be  relieved.  It  U 
the  law  and  the  practice  of  slavery,  that  monstrous  invasion  of  e«eri 
divine  and  human  right,  which  are  in  fault.  And  unless  the  SoctM; 
set  themseU-es,  in  the  fear  of  God.  to  renounce  their  share  in  iu 
Ifuilt,  they  must  not  hope  lo  succeed  by  such  mere  palliatives  as  these. 

Mexico,  ^n  the  last  year,  a  year  loo  for  her  of  distress  and  difficullj, 
has  issued  a  decree  proclaiming  every  slave  within  her  territory  to  bt 
actually  freed  from  bondage.  This  is  an  example  worthy  of  tbe 
Society's  imitation.  Let  them,  therefore,  in  the  same  spirit,  cImmi 
their  hands  from  this  stain.  Let  them  say  to  these,  their  bondOMii  ud 
bondwomen,  -'go  tbrth  from  the  house  of  your  bondage;"  aad  ihn 
may  they  confidently  look  for  a  blessing  on  their  labours. 

The  Society  details  a  ntw  plan  on  which  they  are  about  to  eniei  fa 
enlai^ng  their  college  in  Baibadoes,  fur  the  theological  educatioo 
of  an  increased  number  of  white  students,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  b« 
defrayed  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  black  slaves.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  a  proceeding,  both  more  just,  and  also  more  "  lotdy, 
and  of  good  report,"  to  provide  tirst  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wdU 
being  of  the  blacks  themselves,  by  delivering  them  from  that  stats  of 
bodily  and  menial  degradation  to  which  they  are  confessedly  reducacl, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  held  bv  tbe  Society  lor  more  lliui  ViO 
years  ?  The  tnist  deed,  if  it  stand  in  the  way,  can  always  be  nude  to 
yield  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. — No  new  measure  is  indicated  in  this 
Report  for  the  improvement  of  the  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  Hm 
above  resolution  about  marriage. 


II. — Mr.  Macdoxn 


s  Pamphlet  on  tii,r  Wbst  I: 


Ut.  Alexsndat  Macdoiinell,  Tunaerly  secretary  d(  tbe  cnrnmittee  at  D 
phuters,  and  mliieqnenllj,  wa  beliete,  oF  the  B'ett  loilia  Dock  CoinpUT.k 
reccDtlj  pn>diic4:d  his  periodical  pamphlet  on  the  West  Indiao  qneslioD  ;  wkfrh 
he  addresses  to  the  members  nf  lioth  Honsea  uf  Parliament.     It  does  ntrt  ap- 
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e^  OB  which  he  tets  (rat,  and  which  U  implied  in  the  whole  wotk,  ntmely, 
ftlit  CO— ercial  gain  if  to  be  preferred  to  erery  other  consideration,  will 
^caicely  tad  adniuMioa  into  any  mind  which  placet  a  due  Talne  on  Justice, 
Vnercy,  and  troth,  even  if  oar  actual  loss  instead  of  f^ain,  from  the  slaTe  system, 
^Md  not  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  question.  (See  Reports 
^ifthe  A.  S.  Society,  1  and  2,  and  A.  S.  Reporters,  Vol.  i.  Nos.  17,  22,  and  24.) 
^e  shall  merely  glance  at  a  few  of  the  subsidiary  topics. 

1.  He  opens  again  the  question  of  f^ee  labour,  after  the  mode,  and  according 
Is  the  exploded  theory,  of  Major  Moody.  In  his  discussion  however,  we  can 
oely  f  nd  a  single  argument  which  does  not  stand  fully  refuted  in  the  Ediaborgh 
Beview,  and  in  the  numbers  of  this  Reporter,  27  and  SI. 

2.  The  single  argument  which  is  new  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Mackensie's  oflBcial 
Rpresentation  of  the  state  of  Hayti.  Mr.  Macdonneirs  pamphlet,  and  our  ex- 
posure of  the  great  unfairness  of  that  representation,  (in  our  last  number.  No.  65.) 
were  probably  passing  through  the  press  at  the  same  time.  Had  Mr.  Macdonnell 
pievioiialy  seen  that  exposure,  he  might  not  have  been  so  forward  in  resting  his 
ease  on  so  very  weak  and  insuCRcient  a  proof.  He  relies  upon  it,  however,  as 
a  veracious  and  irrefutable  document.  We  have  shewn  it,  we  are  bold  to  say, 
to  be  vtterly  unworthy  of  reliance.  <<  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,''  says  our  autiior, 
"  Chat  this  report  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  produce  a  great  sensation.  It  iouckeM 
ipMicIl  the  amtesled  points,*"  (we  had  divined  this  to  have  been  its  object!) 
"  and  it  is  so  impariitiUy  and  pertfncuously  drmcn  as  to  produce  immediaie  cm- 
rjcfm,"  p.  49.)  The  very  slightest  examination  might  have  satis6ed  even  Mr. 
MaedoBoell  of  the  absolute  ridicule  attaching  to  expressions  of  commendation  so 
very  wide  of  all  resemblance,  nay  so  ironically  unlike. 

1.  We  have  next  a  proof  (p.  21.)  drawn  from  some  statement  of  the  late 
Loffd  Liverpool,  (where  to  be  found  we  know  not)  that  it  is  calumnious  to  ques« 
tioa  the  willingness,  nay  the  zeal  of  the  colonists  to  promote  education  and  reli- 
gions instruction  among  the  slaves.  The  preceding  pages  of  this  number  (167 — 
171,)  anticipate  the  answer  to  this  extraordinary  plea. 

4.  Then  **  the  crime  of  slavery  belongs  to  the  mother  country.'*  Be  if  so ; — 
then  let  the  mother  countr>'  forthwith  cease  from  it,  and  make  her  children  to 
eease  from  it  also. 

5.  The  object  of  all  this  stir  about  abolition  on  the  part  of  the  agitaton,  lit 
seems,  is  patronage.  If  this  charge  is  intended  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
toD,  Sir  George  Murray,  and  the  other  administrators  of  places,  employments, 
ftod  pensions,  they  will  know  best  how  to  value  it.  It  is  untrue,  and  if  Mr. 
Macdonnell  does  not  know  that  it  is  so,  he  must  be  wilfully  ignorant. 

6.  Tlien  comes  a  long  discussion  about  compulsory  manumission,  being  the 
piTot  on  which  he  seems  to  turn.  (See  Vol.  i.  No.  22,  p.  323).  We  leave  it  to 
its  native  effect,  without  offering  to  disturb  it. 

7.  As  to  all  his  lovely  pictures  of  what  Jamaica  and  the  other  colonies  have 
done  to  make  the  slaves  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  we  need  only  point  to 
tibe  abstracts  of  their  statute  books  in  our  own  pages.  Almost  every  assertioii 
be  makes  on  the  subject  is  substantially  untrue. 

8.  He  speaks  of  our  slave  colonies  being  tyrannically  governed  by  the  mother 
country,  (p.  49.)    This  is  really  too  ridiculous  ! 

9.  As  for  **  spoliation  of  the  rights  of  property,*'  (p.  53.)  Does  the  case  of  the 
West  Indies  differ  from  the  case  of  the  East  Indies,  or  of  the  London  Bridge? 

10.  Mr.  Macdonnell  further  labours  to  prove  that  tlie  feelings  of  proprietors 
resident  in  England  and  of  the  colonists  are  identical.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  proprietors  resident  in  England !  We  have  always  suspected  it,  notwith- 
standing their  repeated  disclaimers  of  any  such  identity. 

11.  He  triumphs  over  the  abolitionists  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion before  the  Privy  Council  in  1827,  on  the  compulsory  manumission  clause. 
He  will  find  all  he  has  said  completely  answered,  by  anticipation,  in  the  Re- 
porter, No.  31,  p.  153,  and  No.  52,  p.  59. 

We  shall  no  longer  interrupt  the  passage  of  this  work  to  its  proper  place. 


III. — The  Jamaica  Watchman. 
A  fbrther  series  of  this  newspaper  to  the  14th  of  November  hasi  reached  us, 
aad  It  continues  to  maintain  the  novel  ground,  for  a  journal  in  a  slave  colony  to 
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occapy,  of  free  discoBsion.  Among  other  things,  it  has  made  large  extracts 
Dr.  Lnshington's  powerful  exposition,  in  his  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Cour^  ^ 
ney,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jamaica  authorities,  in  the  case  o'stf 
those  oppressed  iudividuals,  Lecesne  and  Escoffery.* 

Hie  assembly  of  Jamaica  had  met,  and  had  caught  eagerly  at  an  e^ressioi^ 
in  the  opening  speech  of  Lord  Belmore,  in  which  they  slily  assumed  him  to  hav^^ 
taught  them  to  expect,  that  His  Miyesty's  Government  would  cease  from  furthe^r- 
interference  with  their  measures  respecting  the  slave  population.    His  Lord — 
ship's  reply  quickly  dissipated  this  delusion.     *<  I  regret,"  he  says,  ^  that  anjr^ 
expressions  in  my  speech  should  have  conveyed  to  your  minds  an  expectatioim. . 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  ceased  any  further  interference  in  thos^' 
measures  which  your  local  knowledge  and  experience  may  consider  expedient 
for  the  improvement  of  the  slave  population.    I  should  be  wanting  in  candour 
to  you  and  justice  to  myself,  did  I  not  distinctly  disavow  any  such  pledge." 

The  rejected  slave  bUl  of  1826  had  again  been  introduced  to  the  assembly,, 
and  notice  had  also  been  given,  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  a  bill  for  enlarging  the  firan> 
chises  of  the  free  black  and  coloured  population,  which  was  supported  by  peti- 
tions from  the  whites  in  one  or  two  parishes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  there  occur  some  spirited 
and  judicious  remarks.  '<  This  island,"  they  say,  ''  has  been  termed  with  em- 
I^hasis  a  Christian  country," — but  how,  they  ask,  can  this  arrogated  title  be 
justified  in  the  view  of  Kingston  on  a  Sunday?  Looking  there,  ''  the  hout 
will  vanish  like  the  mist  in  a  morning."  Again,  says  a  correspondent,  '*  The 
Sabbath  is  in  this  country  most  awfully  violated,  I  have  witnessed  its  violatioB 
even  from  my  youth  in  many  ways,  but  more  especially  in  the  article  of  traflk.'* 
And  then,  arguing  against  those  who  maintain  that  their  temporal  interests 
would  suffer,  if  by  setting  apart  <*  Sunday  as  a  day  of  religious  instruction  lor  the 
slaves,"  one  day's  labour  were  thus  withdrawn  *'  out  of  the  general  and  acens- 
tomed  aggregate  of  work ;"  he  adds,  that  when  he  beholds  tluU  one  day  out  of  the 
seven,  which  should  be  set  apart  for  higher  objects,  ''  so  openly  and  se  <<y«% 
profaned ;"  when  he  beholds  **  the  multitudes  of  subordinate  individuals*'  (a 
periphery  for  slaves)  '^  for  whom  we  stand  accountable  at  the  awful  day  of 
reckoning,  debarred  of  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  he  confesses  that  ha  is 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  our  legislature  possess  any  religion  at  tdl." 

We  are  glad  to  see,  by  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Jamaica  government  to 
the  senior  magistrate  of  each  parish,  that  Sir  George  Mprray  has  conveyed  "  the 
commands  of  His  Majesty  that,  in  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  the  presiding  judge 
should  take  down  in  writing  a  complete  note  of  all  the  proceedings  at  every 
criminal  trial,  (of  slaves  as  well  as  persons  of  free  condition,)  and  especially  of 
all  evidence  given  vtra  voce  in  open  court ;"  and  it  is  added,  *'  I  am  now  fur- 
ther to  signify  to  you  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  in  every  case  of  capital  con- 
viction, you  do  respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  you  shall  have  re- 
ceived and  perused  the  judge's  notes ;  and  whenever  a  capital  sentence  shall 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  you  will  report  the  case  to  me,  transmitting  at  the 
same  time  a  copy  of  the  judge's  notes  and  report" 


*  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  these  suffering  and 
meritorious  individuals,  the  objects  of  an  unjust  and  inveterate  persecutioBy 
have  lately  prosecuted  to  conviction,  in  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  fidse,  foul,  and  infamous  attack  on  their  characters,  contained  in  a 
work  of  the  noted  but  Reverend  G.  W.  Bridges,  entitled  the  *'  Annals  of  Ja- 
maica," and  which  the  charge  of  Lord  Tenterden  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  have 
pronounced  to  be  a  wicked  and  malicious  libel. 


This,  and  all  other  jmblicaHons  qf  the  Society^  may  he  had  at  their  §Mee 
18,  Aldermanbury ;  or  at  Messrs,  Hatehards,  187,  Piccadilly  y  and  Arck*Sf  ConJuil, 
They  may  aUo  be  procured^  through  any  bookseller,  or  at  the  depots  of  the  Jnfi- 
Slavery  Society  throughoui  the  kingdom. 


LfHdim.-^BAGSTER  4  TUOMH,  Prnutrs,  14,  Bmrthohmnt  CtMt, 
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I.  THE  COST  OP  NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

IL  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
in.  DISLOYAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JAMAICA  ASSEMBLY 
IV.  TRADE  OF  HAYTI. 


I. — The  Cost  of  Neoro  Slavery. 

We  have  thought  it  right,  especially  at  the  present  season  of  Bnancia 
pressure  and  national  distress,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  cost  of  Slavery. 
We  have  adopted  as  our  basis  a  statement  which  appeared  about  two 
mn  ago  in  the  public  newspapers,  and  which  was  then  put  into  the 
hao4s  of  a  leading  Member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  In  now  giving 
it  a  pboe  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  we  have  been  at  pains  to  correct 
sad  verify  its  details  by  an  inspection  of  the  parliamentary  documents 
OQ  which  it  professes  to  be  founded;  and  have  modified  such  of  the 
proportioDal  estimates  as  appeared  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  The  result 
is  a  redaction  on  the  whole  of  about  £70,000,  of  the  amount  of  the 
former  estimate.  We  need  not  specify  the  particulars  of  this  variation ; 
since  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  judge  of  tlie  fairness  of  the 
account  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  assigned,  in  most  cases,  the  grounds 
of  our  calculations.  The  precise  time  to  which  the  statement  more 
particularly  refers,  is  the  year  1827.  What  alterations  may  have  since 
taken  place  we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  knowing.  It  may,  however, 
be  assumed,  that  the  expenditure  of  1828  and  1829  cannot  have  varied 
very  materially  from  that  of  1827.  On  all  those  points,  however,  which 
are  matter  of  mere  calculation  and  inference,  our  readers  will  form 
their  own  conclusions.  No  one  will  deny,  that  at  least  the  subject  is 
one,  at  this  time  especially,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  more  careful  inves- 
tigation than  we  have  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  it. 

1. — Armt. 

One  great  difficulty  which  we  have  found  in  accurately  ascertaining  the 
expense  incurred  by  this  country  on  account  of  our  Slave  Colonies,  haa 
arisen  from  uncertainty  respecting  the  exact  amount  of  the  military  and 
naml  force  stationed  there.  We  know  of  no  official  documents  to  which 
access  can  be  had  by  the  public,  and  which  convey  clear  information  as  to 
the  distribution  of  our  land  and  sea  forces.  The  facts  of  the  case,  mgst, 
therefore,  often  be  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  must  oflen  be 
matters  of  inference  rather  than  of  statement.    The  only  intimation  we 
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can  find  reipecUng  ihe  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the  West  Indie*, 
appears  in  a  speecb  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  7th  of  March,  182S, 
in  which  he  thus  stales  the  distribution  of  our  military  force,  rii. — 83 
regiments  of  the  line,  of  which  9  were  stationed  in  Great  Britain, 
(exclusive  of  cavalry,  the  foot-guards,  artillery,  &c.  &c.)  23  in  Ireland. 
31  on  foreign  stations,  and  20  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  we  may  ascertain  pretty  nearly 
the  military  expense  of  these  Colonies. — We  learn  from  the  eslimaia 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  die  22d  February, 
1827,  No.  SB,  that  each  regiment  of  tbe  line  costs,  for  par/,  dnilyaUaie- 
anee,  clothing,  and  ajfoic;/,  with  certain  small  allowances  to  thejieW- 
o_fficeTs,  about  £25,100  per  annum. 

Twenty  regiments,  at  25,100/.  each,  is  502,000/.;— making 
nearly  two-elevenths  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  army, 
under  ihe  above  heads  of  pay,  allowance,  clothing,  agency, 
and  allowance  to  the  lie  Id -officers ;  that  whole  expense  being 
stated  in  the  above  estimaies  (p.  5)  to  be  2,794,000/.  .  .£502,000 
Certain  other  West  Indian  expenses,  connecled  with  the  army, 
may  be  a.sstimed  to  stand  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  viz. 
The  whole  anny  pay  of  general  officers  was,  by  the  estimates 

of  t82(>,  156,862/.;  two- elevenths  of  this  sum  amounts  , 

to  nearly 28^     , 

The  whole  expense  of  medicines  by  the  same  estimate,  was 

17,518/,,  of  which  two-elevenths  is 

The  whole  expense  of  the  general  and  hospital  staff,  by  the 
same  estimate,  was  120,472/.,  two-elevenths  of  which  would 
be  21,9041.  In  this  instance,  however,  we  happen  to  have 
access  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  sum  is  applicable  lo 
the  West  Indies.     At  page  16  of  the  army 


3,100 


1827,  (No.  58)  B 
expenditure  of  previous  yt 
Winaward  and  Leeward  Isia 


t  thus  stated, 


mode  of  estimation,  this 
pense  under  this 


This  shews  the  moderation  of 
sum  being  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
head,  instead  of  two-elevenths. 

The  next  items  to  be  noticed,  are  those  which  occur  under 
the  following  heads,  as  taken  from  the  estimates  of  1826: — 
The  Royal  Military  College  and  Asylum  .  .  .  £38,700 
Full-pay  to  retired  officers,  and  half-pay      .     .     .     894,030 

In  and  out- pensioners  of  Chelsea 1 ,334,837 

Widows' pensions  and  Compassionate  fund.     .     .     322,637 
Exchequer  fees 33,000 

Making  a  sum  of £2,623,404 

Now,  although  it  is  evident  that  of  these  different  burdens 
the  West  Indies,  considering  their  un healthiness,  ought  to 
bear  even  more  than  the  equal  proportion  of  iwo-elcventlis; 
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lei,  as  in  tiine  of  war,  the  proportion  of  force  in  the  West 
ladiesy  to  the  whole  force,  was  not  so  great  as  now,  we  wiM 
take  for  the  West  Indies  only  an  eighth  of  the  whole;  and 
we  seem  to  be  justiBed  in  taking  not  less  than  this  proportion, 
bjr  a  consideration  of  the  multitudes  who  die,  leaving  widows 
and  children,  or  who  irreparably  ruin  their  health  by  West 
Indian  service.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that,  of  three  regiments  in  Jamaica  containing  about 
2700  men,  a  third  part  had  died  in  oue  season ;  the  very  ex- 
pense of  replacing  whom,  independently  of  all  the  other  effects 
of  climate,  disease,  &c.  could  not  be  attended  with  a  loss  of 
less  than  from  50/.  to  100/.  per  man. — ^Taking  then  an  eighth 
of  the  above  sum,  we  have  an  expenditure  uuder  this  head  of  327,925 

The  amount  of  miscellaneous  charges  for  the  whole  army, 
including  the  recruiting  service  and  various  contingencies,  as 
passage  money,  &c.  is  361,570/.  Of  this  sum,  considering 
how  largely  West  Indian  sickness  and  mortality  draw  both  on 
the  recruiting  service  and  on  the  charge  for  transporting 
officers  and  men,  we  may  fairly  take  the  same  proportion  of 
an  eighth  part,  viz 45,196 

The  expense  of  the  various  public  departments  connected 
with  the  army,  stands  in  the  estimate  of  1826,  at  115,523/. 
and  the  allowances  for  superannuation  and  retirement  at 
48,236/.,  together  163,759/.  Of  this  sum,  however,  we  will 
eharge  to  the  West  Indies  only  a  twentieth  part,  say    .     .     .        8,188 

But  besides  this,  there  is  a  large  annual  expense  incurred 
under  the  head  of  army  extraordinaries.  We  have,  in  a  paper 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23d  of  Feb.  1827, . 
(No.  87),  a  distinct  account  of  the  expense  incurred  under 
this  heaid  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1825;  and  we  may  assume  that  year's  expenditure  not  to 
differ  materially  from  what  may  have  been  incurred  in  the 
succeeding  years.     It  was  as  follows : 

Bermuda £5,938 

Bahama 4,688 

Jamaica  and  Honduras 34,891 

Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 146,421  -  191,938 


£1,132,112 
2. — Ordnance. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  how  many  companies  of  the  artil- 
lery regiments  were  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1824 
there  were  four  companies  in  Jamaica  alone.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  less  in  1826  for  the  whole  West  Indies  than 
ten  companies.  The  expense  of  the  entire  regiment,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  seventy-two  companies,  for  pay,  clothing, 
allowances,  agency,  &c.  is  284,154/.  or  3,946/.  per  company , 
thb  for  ten  companies,  is 39|460> 
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The  extradrdinaiY  ordnaAce  expenses  appear  to  be  as  fol- 
lows,  as  ttB^  in  the  ;paper|  No.  87,  of  February  23,  1827, 
for  Bermuda,  Bahama,  Jamaica,  Honduras,  and  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands 100,674= 

The  amount  of  superannuations,  half-^pay  pensions,  &c.  be- 
longiDg  to  tl^s  branch  df  ^ivioe  is  377,706^.  In  the  -case  of 
the  land  fbrcies  we  took  only  an  eighth  for  the  West  Indies. 
Here  we  shall  take  only  a  tenth,  a  small  part  of  the  sum  being 
for  civil  superannuations 37,770 

The  civtl  establishments  at  ^ome,  and  the  medical  esta- 
blishments, amount  together  to  65,655^.  Of  this  we  will  only 
take  one-tMUtieth 3,2^ 

Besides  the  aboi^,  there  is  a  charge  for  the  repair  and  erec- 
tion of  banradcs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  salaries  of 
barrack-mastefs,  (No.  49,  of  9th  February,  1827,  page  43  to 
46)  amountinf  to 79,624 

3. — Commissariat. 

The  wbde  ttpease  of  the  commissatiait  depaitraent  ibr 
Grtet  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  (per  No.  84,  of  23rd  February, 
1827)  449,840/.  Of  this  amount  a  sum  of  about  28,000/.  is 
specifically  West  Indian,  to  which,  if  one  tendi  paft  of  thehaff- 
pay  and  widaws'  pensions,  5,500/.  be  added,  it  will  make  in  all      33,500 

Total  military  expense £1,426,422 

4.-— Miscellaneous. 

Expense  of  colonial  department,  one  fourth  of  2 1,000/.  £5250 
Civil  establishments  of  Bahama  and  Bermuda    .    .     .7221 

Salaries  to  governors 2442 

Passages  to  the  West  Indies  (No.  151  of  March  9, 1 827, 

page  10  and  11), 1655 

West  Indian  Commissioners 9472 

Major  Moody  and  Clerk 911 

Mail  boat,  seals,  &c 750 

Crown  n^^roes 2222 

Commission  to  Angu  ilia 400 

New  churches 8000 

House  rent  for  bishops,  &c 700 

39,023 

5. — Navt. 

There  remains  the  naval  expense  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  whole  expense  of  our  navy  m  1827  was  6,125,850/.  (esti- 
mates of  1827,  No.  47,  p.  27).  What  part  of  this  sum  is 
chargeable  to  the  West  Indies,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  correct  data. — The  force  stationed 
there  is  no  where  given  officially.  On  reference  to  Steel's 
navy  list,  it  appears  that  there  were  about  4300  guns  in  com- 
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altogether  a(t  this  period,  and  that  about  450  of  these 
were  in  the  West  Indies,  making  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
whole.  This  proportioD,  however,  will  apply  only  to  a  part 
of  the  navy  estimates,  riz. :  1st.  the  wages  and  victuals  for  the 

letmen  amoanting  (p.  3),  to £1^579,000 

And  2d,  die  cost  of  army  provisions  and  charges 
ofnntpoit 479,000 

Makiog  together 2,058,000 

One  tenth  of  this  sum  is 205,800 

Of  the  half-pay  and  pensions,  &c.  a  similar 
pcoportion  will  be  taken,  though  in  the  case  of 
tke  West  Indies  it  ought  to  be  more.  The  whole 
sam  is  1^7,360/.,  of  which  a  tenth  is     .     .     .        154,736 

Hie  expense  of  the  publio  departments  of  the 
navy  is  184,1 07/.    We  here  take  only  one-fiftieth  3,682 

Ine  expense  of  the  yards  at  home,  of  the  la- 
boniers  employed  there,  and  of  timber  and  stores 
for  building  and  repairing  ships  is  about  1 ,645,000/. 
Here  we  take  only  one  twenty-fifth,  though, 
QDosidering  the  injurious  effects  of  a  West  India 
diiaate  on  ships  as  well  as  men,  it  ought  to  be 
Moch  more 65,800 

Besides  this,  there  are  certain  specific  charges 
incuned  in  the  West  Indies,  and  paid  for  by  this 
Gonntry,  which  are  as  follows : 

Naval  department  for  Bermuda,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  Jamaica,  (see  No.  87,  of  Feb.  23, 
1827,  p.  17,21,  and  23) 66,340 

Naval  Hospital  Establishment  for  the  West 
hidics,(see  No.  47,  of  8th  of  Feb.  1827,  p.  19)         11,905 

Victualling  Establishment,  Stores,  Keepers, 
Clerks,  &c.  (see  No.  47,  of  8th  of  Feb.  1827,  p. 

14,  15, 16) 12,478 

530,741 


£1,996,186 
Here  then,  if  our  estimate  be  correct,  we  have  an  actual  outlay  on 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  of  nearly  two  millions  chiefly  for  the  sup- 
port of  slavery.  But  besides  this,  we  have  to  add  the  expense  of  the 
Mauritius. — ^The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  indeed,  is  also  a  slave  colony, 
but  its  circumstances  and  the  sources  of  its  expenditure  are  so  peculiar, 
that  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  omit  it  entirely.  With  respect  to 
the  Mauritius,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  by  an  examination  of 

Eliamentary  documents,  and  by  a  view  of  its  comparative  popu- 
on,  and  other  circumstances,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  its  coat 
amounts  to  about  one  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Wcf* 
Indies.     But  that  we  may  not  exceed  the  truth,  we  will  ia^ 
only  a  tenth  part,  or  a  farther  sum  of  £199,618, 
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amount  wrung  ia  taxes  from  our  distressed  population  for  the  direct 
maintenance  of  slavery  £2,196,804. 

Even  that  enormous  amount,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  what  it  costs 
to  maintain  this  cruel  and  criminal  system.  On  all  sugar  exported 
from  this  country,  we  are  made,  by  our  fiscal  arrangements,  to  pay, 
under  the  name  oi  drawback,  what  is,  in  fact,  a  bounty,  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  5s.  3d.  per  cwt,  or  £5.  5s.  a  ton.  The  grounds  of  this  estimate 
may  be  seen  in  our  First  Volume,  No.  24,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  below 
the  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  farther  improvements  which  have  been 
recently  introduced  into  the  process  of  sugar  refining.  The  efiect  of 
this  bounty,  however,  whatever  be  its  precise  amount,  has  been  often 
shewn,  and  is  now,  indeed,  universally  admitted  to  be,  an  enhancement 
to  the  same  extent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  British  consumers  on  all  the 
sugar  they  consume,  in  short,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  sugar  brous;fat 
into  this  country  from  British  possessions  (all  other  sugar  being  excludsd 
from  home  consumption)  of  five  g^meas  a  ton.  Estimating  the  quantity 
so  imported  at  225,000  tons,  (in  1829,  it  was  no  less  than  236,000,)  the 
enhancement  of  price  thus  produced  would  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,181,250,  drawn  annually  from  the  pockets  of  our  sofiering 
population. 

if  the  correctness  of  this  calculation  be  questioned  by  the  sugar 
planters,  all  we  ask  is  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  demanded  in  Parliament,  and  as  oflen  refused; 
the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  influence  having  always  been  exerted, 
and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  to  prevent  such  inquiry. 

Here  then,  we  appear  to  have  an  aggregate  amount  of  £3,377,054, 
levied  upon  die  people  of  this  country,  in  the  way  either  of  direct  tax, 
or  of  factitious  enhancement  of  price,  for  the  support  of  slavery.  But 
even  this  is  not  all  which  they  are  forced  to  endure  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  this  system  of  crime  and  cruelty.  Besides  the  bounty  of 
five  guineas  a  ton,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  price  to  that 
extent  of  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Mauritius  are  protected  against  the  sugar  of  British  India,  indeed 
against  that  of  all  other  British  possessions,  by  an  exlra  duty  levied 
upon  it  of  £10.  a  ton,  being  about  50  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost; 
and  by  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all  foreign  sugars.  Nor  is  it  sugar  alone, 
grown  by  slaves,  which  is  thus  protected  from  the  competition  of  free 
labour  in  our  own  dominions,  but  the  duties  on  various  other  articles  of 
general  consumption,  as  coffee,  cocoa,  rum,  cotton- wool,  turmeric,  dye- 
woods,  mahogany,  hides,  &c.,  are  so  regelated  as  greatly  to  favour  the 
slave-owner.  (See  Vol.  I.  No.  22,  p.  318).  To  what  extent  these  pro- 
tecting duties  may  directly  operate  in  advancing  the  price  of  the  vanous 
slave-grown  articles,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  encou- 
rage in  preference  to  the  same  articles  when  produced  by  free  labour, 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determme ;  but  no  one  will 
think  that  we  estimate  the  whole  at  a  very  extravagant  rate,  when  we 
estimate  it  at  half  a  million  of  money,  thus  swelling  the  absolute  drain 
on  the  resources  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  slavery, 
to  £3,877,054  annually. 

But  even  thb  enormous  sum,  of  nearly  four  millions,  exacted  from  the 
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f«>(4c  of  this  countrv  for  a  purpose  so  odious,  i*  probably  not  more 
'u(uriou»  to  Uie  general  interests  of  the  British  empire,  than  are  the  less 
Jirecl  effects  of  this  most  unwise  and  mischievous  policy,  which,  at  the 
ume  time,  cramps  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  paralyses  the  pr»- 
ilnctire  industry  of  the  90  or  1 00  millions  of  our  Asiatic  fellow^ubjecU. 
The  heavy  imposts  laid  on  their  raw  products,  (the  only  returns  they 
ran  moke  for  our  exports,)  are,  lo  them,  most  unjust  and  oppressive; 
while  they  abridge  our  suffering  manufacturers  of  a  ready  and  extensive 
maricet,  and  thus  contribute  to  keep  them  in  their  present  slate  of 
depression  and  poverty.  And  for  what  is  it  that  we  thus  sacrifice  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  the  just  claims  of  our  fellow- subjects  in  the 
East  7  Is  it  tiol  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  a  few  thousand  rapacious  slave' 
□<riien,  and  to  indemnify  them  for  the  waste  of  human  life  which  their 
eracbofu  occasion?  But  we  will  not  now  dwell  on  tlie  ruinous  policy 
ofsvcb  a  system.  We  have  already  done  so  at  great  length,  and  our 
tndefBfaare  only  to  refer  to  our  second  volume.  No.  32,  p.  176,fora 
list  of  ibe  works  which  they  may  consult  on  the  subject.  We  should  be 
KtU  more  anitious,  indeed,  to  press  upon  them  the  moral  than  even  the 
Souicixl  and  political  evils,  which  are  the  result  of  the  present  system ; 
but  DO  this  part  of  the  subject  also  tre  have  so  often  expatiated,  that 
it  seems  superfluous  to  enlai^  upon  it  now.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our 
rcaderR,  that  the  colonial  slavery,  which  we  uphold  at  a  cost  so  enor- 
mous, is  a  crime  of  the  very  deepest  dye,  of  which  we,  the  British  nation, 
thus  permit  ourselves  to  be  made  the  guilty  participators.  It  is  a  crime 
too  of  which  the  miseries,  while  they  only  exist  by  our  authority,  are 
peipeluaied  and  aggravated  bv  the  direct  support  and  encouragement 
which  slavery  receives  from  our  blind  and  infatuated  policy,  adopted  and 
pursued  to  opposition  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  humanity  ana  justice, 
and  in  the  conscious  infringement  of  every  obligation  which  we  owe  both 
lo  God  and  mao. 
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II.— Slave  Trade  ik  the  West  Imdies. 
Ab  active  slave  trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  of  tate  for  sup- 
plying the  enormous  waste  of  negro  life  in  Trinidad.  The  growing 
population  of  Barbadoes  has  supplied  the  victims  of  thb  nefarious  and 
pinticat  traffic.  On  the  30th  of  November  last,  a  Barbadian,  of  the 
name  of  Franklin,  who  had  been  detected  in  carrying  it  on,  was  brought 
lo  trial  in  Barbadoes,  on  an  indictment  for  the  felony.  The  law  of  the 
case  was  unquestionable.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  (we  have  seen 
an  abMmct  of  it),  appeared  decisive.  But  the  Grand  Jury,  to  whom 
it  was  submitted,  refused  to  find  the  Bill  of  Indictment,  and  the  accused 
hm»  therefont  been  discharged.  Some  of  the  slaves,  imported  by  him 
ioio  Trinidad,  hail  been  prosecuted  to  conviction  there  by  the  officers  of 
tbc  customs,  and  condemned  to  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  being  set 
at  libnly,  the  penalty  of  £100  sterling  for  each  of  the  slaves  so  con- 
demned, being  inflicted  on  the  importer,  a  fact,  which,  wiili  many 
others,  cqual^  conclusive,  was  laid  befori:  the  Grand  .lury.  Tlic 
QfUld  Jury,  nevertheless,  ignored  the  Bill,  thus  refusing  even  to 
""^  ---  »■  -jji  investigation,  a  case  of  such  prima  fneie  criminalit* 
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have  reaaon  to  believe,  that  oar  Government  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  this  extraordinary  transaction,  and  we  conclude  that  they  will 
order  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  all  the  particulars  of  it  with- 
out delay.  We  abstain,  therefore,  in  the  mean  time  from  any  farther 
details  or  comments,  until  the  result  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  known. 
The  conduct  of  the  custom-house  officers  of  Barbadoes  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  calpable  negligence  in  this  instance,  and,  we  trust,  that 
it  will  be  reviewed  by  Ikeir'  superiors. 


III. — Disloyal  Spirit  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly. 

In  a  debate,  which  occurred  in  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  die 
month  of  December  last,  on  the  subject  of  a  dispute,  which  has  arisen 
between  them  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  respecting  certain  custom* 
hoose  regulations,  the  most  violent  language  was  employed  by  some  of 
the  speakers,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  disruption  of  their 
ties  with  Great  Britain,  intimating  their  persuasion  that  the  United 
States  of  America  would  gladly  take  Jamaica  under  their  protection. 
The  Editor  of  the  Watchman,  (the  paper  of  the  people  of  colour,)  m 
commenting  on  this  line  of  argument,  thus  vehemently  expresses  hkaiself, 

**  We  can  tell  Mr.  Barret,  and  every  contumacious  Member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  that  if  America  had  ten  times  the  population  the 
possesses,  she  would  find  herself  incapable  of  wresting  this  or  any  other 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mighty  grasp  of  the  parent  state."  ^*  Jami^ca 
would  rise  in  mass."  "  Before  the  tocsin  of  war  is  sounded,  the  House 
of  Assembly  would  do  well  to  commence  the  system  of  exterminating 
the  coloured  population,  who  are  loyal  to  a  man.'* 

*^  Is  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  awane,"  he  adds,  "  that  if  they  dared 
to  unfurl  the  flag  of  rebellion,  every  man  of  them  would  be  hanged  in 
twenty-four  hours,  without  reference  to  judge  or  jury  ?  England  has  a 
standing  army  in  her  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  Jamaica,  so  that  the 
puny  threat  of  a  seditious  Assembly,  excites  only  a  return  of  ridicule 
and  contempt." 

IV. — ^Trade  of  Hayti. 

In  a  bulky  parliamentary  document  of  last  Session,  numbered  578,  and 
entitled,  "  rapers  relating  to  the  American  Tariff,"  we  have  discovered 
the  following  facts  respecting  the  trade  of  Hayti  with  the  United  States. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Hayti  appear  to  consist  of  fish, 
oil,  na^  stores,  cheese,  flour,  lumber,  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  beer, 
shoes,  iron,  copper  and  brass  ware,  gunpowder,  &c, ;  and  the  paper  to 
which  we  refer,  (p.  178,)  states,  that  in  the  last  year,  (1826,)  ''  the  ex- 
port trade  with  Hayti,  despised  Hayti,  in  domestic  products,  amounted 
to  1,251,910  dollars,  equal  to  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  Russiat 
Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain  and  Portugal."    And 

et  this  is  but  a  poition  of  that  Haytian  trade  which  Mr.  Mackenzie 

as  laboured  sp  assiduously  to  depreciate. 
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I. — Nsw  Slave  Code  of  Crown  Colonies,  witu  Observations. 

Sbtev  years  have  now  elapsed  since,  on  the  motion  of  His  Majesty's 
MiRiften,  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  Parliament  for 
laking  early,  effectual,  and  decisive  measures  to  raise  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  British  colonies  to  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  His 
Majesty's  other  subjects ;  in  other  words,  for  wholly  abolishing  the 
ccmditioQ  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  even  at  this  late  period,  little,  or  rather  nothing 
efiectnal  or  decisive  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  promised  end.  If 
toy  fresh  proof  were  required  of  this  painful  fact,  in  addition  to  those 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  furnished  from  month  to  month, 
it  would  be  found  in  "  An  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,"  laid  before 
Parliament  on  the  8th  of  February  last,  **  for  consolidating  the  several 
laws  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  His  Majesty's  Colonies 
of  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Mauritius.*'  When  we  first  heard  of  this  Order,  we  indulged  a 
sanguine  hope  that  at  length,  after  seven  years  of  patient  expectation, 
and  of  protracted  deliberation  and  discussion,  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Government  were  about  to  be  redeemed,  at  least  as  regarded  those 
colonies  where  the  Crown  possessed  the  power  of  legislating  without 
control.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
with  which  we  have  perused  it.  Before  we  venture,  however,  to  indulge 
in  those  reflections  which  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  Order,  which,  we  may 
presume,  embodies  the  latest  and  most  matured  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Reform.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  views  is  necessary  both  to  ascertain  and 
to  justify  any  new  line  of  effort,  which  this  crisis  in  the  progress  of  our 
cause  may  require,  that  we  need  to  offer  no  apology  for  the  space  we 
may  allot  to  it  Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 
exhibit  an  accurate  analysis  of  this  important  document. 

Section  1  repeals  all  the  laws  for  improviog  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
til*  crown  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  passed  since  March  1824. 

^.  s — 4  provide  that  his  Majesty  shall  appoint  in  each  of  these  colonies  a 
vrotcctor  of  slaves,  \vho  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  dotles  of 
ut  oflce,  without  fear,  favour,  or  partiality,  and  shall  keep  and  preserve  all  r«- 
eovds,  books  and  papers  connected  with  those  duties. 
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§.  5  enftcU  luat  no  protector  of  slaves  shall  himself  be  the  owner  of  any 
slaves,  nor  have  any  sliare  or  interest*  in,  or  any  mortgage  6r  security  upon  any 
slave ;  nor  be  the  proprietor  of,  nor  have  any  interest  in  any  land  cultivated  by 
slaves ;  nor  be  competent  to  act  as  manager,  or  agent  of  any  plantation  or  estate 
in  the  colooy  to  which  he  is  appointed.  And  if  he  shall  acquire  or  possess  in  his 
own  or  his  wife's  right,  or  as  guardian,  trustee,  or  executor  of  others,  any  slave 
or  any  land  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  any  share  or  interest  in  such  land  or  slaves, 
or  shall  act  as  manager,  agent,  or  attorney  for  such  property,  he  shall  thence- 
forth de  facto  cease  to  be  such  protector,  and  some  other  fit  person  shall  be  forth- 
with appointed  in  his  place.  The  protector,  however,  may  hire  slaves  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  provided  he  sh^l  first  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Governor  that  he  cannot  hire  free  persons  to  perform  such  services. 

^.  6 — 8  empower  the  Governor  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  necessary 
absence  from  ill  health,  or  for  the  removal,  resignation,  or  death  of  the  protec- 
tor ;  and  also  to  appoint  assistant  protectors  in  each  district  into  which  the 
colony  may  be  divided,  to  aid  under  the  protector's  instructions  in  executing  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

§.  9 — 11  prohibit  protectors  or  their  assistants  from  acting  *'  as  magistrates 
or  otherwise,"  in  deciding  any  complaint  made  by  or  against  a  slave,  or  in 
punishing  any  offence  committed  by  or  against  a  slave ;  and  require  that  in  the 
case  of  all  prosecutions  of  slaves  for  capiUil  or  transportable  offences,  or  of  other 
persons  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  or  for  any  offence  against  the  person  of  a  slave ; 
and  in  the  case  of  all  suits  affecting  the  freedom  of  any  alleged  slave,  or  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  slave ;  the  same  notices  shall  be  given  to  the  protector  or  his 
assistant  as  by  law  are  given  to  persons  of  free  condition.  It  is  further  rsqeired 
that  the  protector  or  his  assistant  shall  be  present,  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  at  the 
trial  and  other  proceedings  in  such  suits  and  prosecutions ;  and  also  that  if  any 
complaint  is  made  to  the  protector  or  any  of  his  assistants,  of  any  injury  done  to 
a  slave,  or  if  the  protector  or  his  assistant  shall  know  of  such  injury,  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and,  if  he  shall  see  it  expedient  so  to  do, 
to  bring  a  civil  action  or  institute  a  prosecution,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall 
conduct  such  proceeding  to  its  close  by  himself  or  by  an  advocate  or  solicitor. 

§.  12—20  respect  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour.  Sunday  markets  are 
henceforth  abolished,  and  are  absolutely  to  cease  and  determine,  and  persons 
holding  such  markets  or  exposing  goods  for  sale  on  Sunday,  shall  be  fined  from 
five  shillings  to  twenty.  Another  day  in  each  week  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  the  market,  on  which  day  slaves  shall  be  free  from  arrest  oa  any 
civil  process  whatever. 

No  slave  shall  be  liable  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  his  owner  or  of  any  other 
person  on  a  Sunday,  and  any  one  compelling,  hiring  or  inducing  him  to  do  so 
may  be  fined  from  one  to  three  ponnda.  From  this  prohibition  are  excepted 
domestic  labour,  and  labour  in  tending  cattle,  and  '*  works  of  necessity  ;*'  such 
*'  works  of  necessity ''  to  be  previously  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Govemor^s 
proclamation,  and  not  to  be  required  of  the  Slave  without  previous  notice  to  the 
protector  or  bis  assistant.  If,  however,  the  necessity  be  so  urgent  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  notice  previously,  it  must  be  given  within  forty-eight  hours  after,  otherwise 
the  fine  will  be  levied  ;  it  being  idways  provided  that  the  necessity  shall  be  such 
as  bad  been  defined  and  specified  beforehand  in  the  Governor's  proclamation. 

§.21  makes  it  ''henceforth  illegal'' for  any  person  ''while  superinteading 
the  labour  of  a  slave  or  slaves  in  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  opemtioa, 
to  carry  any  whip,  cat,  or  other  instrument  usually  employed  in  the  panishmeat 
of  slaves,"  or  to  "  exUbit  it  as  an  emblem  of  authority,"  or  to  strike,  beat,  or 
scourge  a  slave  with  any  such  whip,  &c.,  except  for  the  punishment  of  some 
fault  previously  committed ;  and  any  person  offending  in  any  of  these  instances, 
or  who  shall  direct,  authorise,  or  procure,  or  assist  in,  the  commission  of  saeh 
offence,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

§.  22 — ^24  prohibit  entirely  the  flogging  of  females,  except  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  children  of  that  age  are  punished 
at  school;  and,  leaving  the  infliction  of  severer  punishments  to  competent 
courts,  permit  owners  to  flog  males  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  stripes  fbr 
any  offence  and  on  the  same  day,  provided  no  unhealed  laceration  from 
former  punishment  shall  remain  on  the  person  of  the  slave,  and  provided  also 
that  one  free  person,  or,  if  no  free  person  can  be  procured,  six  adult  slaves,  be- 
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n  aulhurisiog  the  tntniahment,  ihill  be  pieient  io  wi(- 

IbUud  of  tliU  vUum  ii  paniiluble  m  ■  minleineaBiiut. 

■  Uie  Garenor  by  proclaniBliaa  to  preBcribe,  wrtb  ill  prieii- 

h*  madt  it)  whtob ofleDcr*  or  female  (Utbi,  brreturoir  piinnh- 

^,  ihall  Ihcnceforward  b«  punisbed,  either  by  inprigoonieiit  or 

kmcb  other  mode  aa  nwy  be  ipeeially  ButhoriMd  in  the  pructuiM- 

lalt  ■!»  conUin  rules  Tor  preienling  and  puniahioi;  hUuifi  io  Ihp 

Kill  aubililutcd  node*  of  pun  J  ah  men  t. 

Juir«  laMlari  nad  mumgvn  ti>  keep,  in  ft  preccribed  fanii,  a  re- 
atl  atlKlrarjr  punialimnau  inflicted  bf  Ihem  od  Elavea  Einpla^erf 
mlUiral  or  manantctoriDfi  labour,  and  to  make  a  halC-yeaTly  return 
d  to  till  protMtor,  in  which  every  required  particuiar  ihatl  be  gpeci- 
_  iect  iir  aon-perfnrmance  being  punisbnble  as  a  miftdenieDnour. 
-II  mxbUIo  tl>p  marriages  of  sIdtc*  lud  require  tbem  to  be  recorded. 
»  them,  when   MleoniKcd,  under  the  proUetor'a  licence,  by  any 

„ .  or  other  reliiilouB  tencher  nnl  canyiag  on  any  aecular  trade  eicepi 

■lutf  of  aclHiuhnaiter,  to  lie  valid  and  elTeclual  in  law.    A  provUo  is  added  (hat 

-t  ahill  not  inveal  slaves  or  their  progeoy  with  any  riKhlaalvariaace  with 

■1  title  of  the  nwnera  In  the  service  of  luch  slaves  or  Iheir  pro^vny,  or 
'  M  ttttea  are  bnaad  to  render  to  their  ownere. 

IO  slave  shall  be  incompetenl  to  purchase,  anqnire, 

r  bcqoeath  property  of  any  amount  or  riescripliDn 

(f  liog  slaves,  boats  or  vessels,  gonpowder  and  military  weapon*:) 

lento  and  derend  any  aclioii  in  any  court  of  justice,  in  lesperlto 

.Hit  the  aime  manner  at  if  he  were  free;  it  beinj  provided,  hinv- 

ftn  Rl«*e  shall  br  liable  to  be  talten  in  execution  in  any  civil  >nll  or 

p  to  whicb  he  u  hinuelf  ■  piirty. 

-91  prohibit  the  sepuation  of  baibBnd.Mnd  wife,  parenl  and  child 
_  Kteen  years  of  nge,  or  auch  re latioDS  by  relnite,  either  by  judicial  sale,  or 
^  .rivBt*  rontracl,  or  by  cnnf  eyaocc.  or  by  will ;  and  pteicribe  the  measures  to 
wlaii:«8,indoablfii]cHBea.Iu  ascertain  the  relatiooehip  by  repote  of  husband  and 
wife.  patt!Dl  nod  child.  All  sales  whalers t  in  violation  of  this  law  shall  be  null 
tAd  vosd  ;  il  being  provided,  however,  that  if  peraons  in  the  relHlJun  of  parent 
knil  diild  sball  fully  and  freely  consent  to  a  separation,  and  the  ptolecior  is 
•KtiiArd  as  to  snch  consent,  and  also  that  the  separatiim  will  not  be  ii^urious  to 
Iba  partiM,  then  he  may  authuriie  such  separation. 

V  *S  ■boUshes  all  fees  of  o£ce  andalidutieson  acts  of  manumission,  evcepi  • 
*%af  Iwmly  shillings,  Io  be  paid  from  the  public  tevenoe,  for  the  enrolment  of 

1  of  slaves  with  the  maaler's  consent  may  be 
t  ritbcr  by  will  or  by  deed  ai  pleasure.  U'hen  done  gratuitously  by  deed, 
HT*  be  under  aix  or  abovu  fifty  years  of  age,  or  infirm  or  diaensed  in 
irltudy,  the  owner  ahall  enter  into  a  bond  for  i^DO.  to  secure  that  such 

jiall  be  properly  maintained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  such  aduit  for 

1(6  i  l-otwheu  done  graluitoualy  by  will,  no  bond  shall  be  required,  but  instead 
of  tlie  testator's  estate  ahall  continue  chargeable  for  mainteuBnce  aa  afore- 
Whon  owners  are  willing  to  eonlracl  with  a  slave  for  his  freedom,  at  a 
s  bo  agreed  npon  between  them  through  the  agency  of  the  protector,  the 
'ir  is  required  to  take  certain  measures,  and  to  give  certain  public  notices, 
ertain  the  right  of  the  alleged  owner  to  manumit  the  alave,  and 
),  he  shall  (iroceed  to  prepare,  and  eiccDie,  and  entol  the  deed  of 

VtMn  the  owner  or  other  person  interested  in  a  slave  L.  -..~ ^, 

to,  to  manumit  him,  or  unable  from  mortKage,  minority,  idiolcy, 
so  todu  soi  or  when  the  slave  aiHiking  tr  ■- '"— '  '- 

fefeot  df  •  peading  suit ;  or  when  a  higher  pi' 

B  IImb  to  the  prvtMtot  appears  Just;  ihei 


4 

j 
I 

4 


d  alto  the  ap]»aiser  on  behalf  of  Ih*  owner  o 


it  to  do  . 


,  _iil  ths  persons  si 
Mppraiavmrnloflhe 
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within  seTcn  days  more  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  chief  judge ;  aDd  the  award 
so  made  shall  be  conclasi^e ;  it  being  provided,  however,  that  shonld  it  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  judge  within  one  month  that  the  valuation  had  been  unjustly  or 
fraudulently,  or  improperly  made,  then  he  may  set  it  aside,  and  appoint  new 
appraisers  and  a  new  umpire,  and  so  on  toties  quoties^  while  there  remains  any 
just  ground  to  complain  of  injustice  or  fraud  ;  and  it  being  also  provided  that  if 
the  price  of  the  slave  to  be  manumitted  is  not  paid  within  three  months  after 
enrolment,  the  enrolment  shall  be  cancelled,  and  no  proceedings  for  the  manu- 
mission of  the  same  slave  shall  be  again  instituted  till  after  twelve  months. 
When  the  enrolment  shall  have  been  made  and  the  money  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  the  slave  shall  be  declared  and  adjudged  free, 
and  the  money  shall  either  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  6  per  cent,  or  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  another  slave,  or  be  inrested 
in  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  all  the  uses,  trusts  and  claims 
to  which  the  manumitted  slave  was  liable.  The  Governor  shall  frame  a  moderate 
table  of  fees  on  these  proceedings,  to  be  paid  in  certain  specified  cases  by  the 
slave,  and  in  certain  others  by  the  owner;  and  the  chief  judge  shall  make  rules 
for  the  due  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  in  these  matters. — The  following  three 
rules  are  prescribed  in  the  Order  itself.  1.  The  appraisers  shall  consider  the 
qualities  of  the  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted,  and  bis  skill  in  domestic  ser- 
vice or  in  other  labour  whatsoever,  with  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  which 
ought  to  influence  their  judgment  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  such  slave. 
Snd.  If  it  shall  be  alleg^  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  master,  that  the  money  to  be 
paid  for  the  freedom  of  a  slave,  or  any  part  of  it  has  been  acquired,  l^  such 
slave,  by  means  of  a  donation  inter  vivos  made  to  enable  such  slave  to  purchase 
freedom,  the  chief  judge  may  stay  the  enrolment  till  he  shall  have  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  if  found  true,  then  the  judge  shall  stay  further 
proceedings,  but  without  pr(>|iidice  to  the  future  renewal  of  them  ;  but  if  not 
proved,  the  chief  judge  shall  proceed  to  record  the  slave's  freedom.  8d.  If  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted,  shall  allege  that  such 
slave  had,  within  the  five  preceding  years,  committed  any  robbery  or  theft,  and 
the  allegation  be  proved,  the  judge  is  required  to  order  ^1  further  proceedings, 
with  a  view  to  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  to  be  stayed  till  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such  theft  or  robbery. 

^.  70  enacts  that  no  person  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  incompetent  to  give 
evidence  in  any  civil  or  criminal  court,  or  in  any  proceeding  whatever,  by 
reason  that  such  person  is  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  but  that  the  evidence  of  slaves 
shall,  in  all  courts  and  for  all  purposes,  be  received  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
evidence  of  free  persons ;  Provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  any  court  or  jury, 
judg^  or  magistrate,  from  adverting  to  the  servile  condition  of  any  witness,  or 
to  the  relation  in  which  he  may  stand  to  any  other  person,  in  estimating  the 
credit  due  to  his  testimony. 

^.  71.  If  any  person  shiUl  be  convicted,  of  having  inflicted  or  authoriaed  an 
illegal  and  cruel  punishment,  or  of  any  cruelty  towards  his  slave,  it  shall  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  to  declare  the  interest  of  the  person  so  convicted  in 
such  slave  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  that 
may  be  pronounced  on  the  offender ;  it  being  provided  that  no  other  person  than 
the  party  offending  shall  be  deprived  of  any  right  or  interest  he  may  have  In 
such  slave. 

^.  72.  No  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  preferring,  and  failing  to 
establish,  any  complaint  against  his  owner  or  manager,  unless  such  complaint 
shall  have  originated  in  some  malevolent  or  culpable  motive ;  and  in  any  such 
case,  such  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished,  under  the  authority  of  any  court 
or  magistrate,  upon  proof  being  made  in  a  summary  way  before  such  court  or 
magistrate,  that  the  complaint  was  without  foundation,  and  originated  in  a 
malevolent  and  culpable  motive. 

§.  73.  Erasures,  interlineations,  falsifications,  or  the  destruction  of  booka  or 
records  connected  with  this  Order,  are  punishable  as  misdemeanours. 

^.  74.  Misdemeanours  are  punishable  by  fine  of  from  £10  to  £600,  or  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  twelve  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

^.  75.  Perjuries  are  punishable  as  other  perjuries  are  punishable  by  the  laws 
ef  the  particular  colony. 
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fH|^B<Tb*ptal«eUTi>lu  proaecuteforDDMUid  forf^JUirni,aiio  tbirdof  nUeb 

IfBEskte  bimwtr,  tnd  Iwu  tiiirdt  to  Mia  MajeBt;. 

\.  Tf  ■  Tbc  courU,  judges,  aad  mngislTale*.  who  are  to  have  JurlBitlelioii  in 
11m  Mrilen  nniIiUD«d  in  thU  Order  ;  aod  Ihe  laanuer  in  H  hicb  jieniltics  fboll  lie 
•asd  for,  ftnd  lh>  protector  «hilll  execule  the  duties  o(  Ids  oltice  ;  shall  be  painlrd 
Mil  i»  «  ftrocllinulioii  of  tb«  Gutemor  conform nbly  tu  thu  laws  and  naagna 
Ksbttnc  U  tlM  colocici  rciprctivelj. 

iTB.  Ilie  fine*,  &<!.,  shall  \k  takpii  to  be  stetlini;  muaey. 
TU.  All  ptoclaiDMliaDS  or  Go«(>rnars.iDd  alt  rules  of  i;ourt,llulhoriapdtj)rthU 
CMar,  flhall  be  ronsiatent  with  and  not  repugmat  lo  it.  and,  till  disalloweil  by 
Hi*  Majuty.  ihall  hare  the  force  of  law. 

V  CO,  Tbr  protectors  are,  ud  (he  first  Mondays  after  tlie  Uth  uf  Jua?  anil 
Utb  uf  Drcpmber  in  each  ycsr,  I(>  make  a  nritleii  crpurt,  OD  oath ,  tu  the  bo- 
irmor,  of  tiie  maoDer  ia  which  tlieir  tarious  duties  have  been  performrd.  aail 
Ikra  and  ool  before  shall  be  paid  Ifaeir  salary ;  such  report  Id  be  traaimittcd  to 
tkv  Cidoalal  Secretary  of  State  by  the  first  apportnolty. 

^.  SI.  Explains  tbe  meaning  to  be  ■fiiied  to  various  lenng  in  this  Order. 

f,  89.  Tbe  Goiernnc  of  each  colony  shall  make  kaonn  this  Order,  by  procla- 
Bialiao,  vriihin  one  month  after  it  shall  be  received  by  him  :  and  II  shall  be  in 
tbmt  in  foDiteen  da)s  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  and  not  before. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  review  the  different  provisions  of  lliis  enact- 
meni  in  ihc  order  in  which  lliey  sland,  concluding  the  whole  with  some 
l^^g^  obtcrvatioos. 

^^^^K  I.  Protector)  and  Assistant  Protecton.  ^  1 — 4. 
^^^^^feu!  former  Order  for  Trinidad,  a  Protector  was  debarred  from 
Bm^Bi^,  or  being  interested  in,  planlntious  cultivated  by  slaves,  in 
I  'W^phrtictllarcolonytQ  whichhe  was  appointed;  but  hemighl  there  pos- 
Ksa  WM]  number  of  slaves  not  altnched  to  plantations,  and  inig;ht  also 
poeess  plnotatioDS  worked  by  slaves  in  any  other  colony.  He  is  now 
proUbiled  from  holding  a  slave  himself,  or  being  in  any  way  bleresled 
in  ahtro,  as  properly ;  he  may  not  even  hire  slaves  ns  domestics, 
DfileM  driven  by  necessity  to  do  so. — This  is  unqnesl  ion  ably  a  great 
practical  improvement.  It  recognises  also  a  principle  of  the  very  high- 
eat  imporunce — the  total  unfitness,  in  the  view  of  unprejudiced  men, 
of  the  owners  of  slaves  to  be  intrusted  with  tbe  laik  of  either  legislating 
for  ihem,  or  of  administering  the  laws  for  their  protection.  And  yet 
Ihii  ptinciple  is  strangely  violated  in  the  case  of  the  Assistant  Protec- 
ton.  These  may  possess  plantations  and  slaves,  whether  domestic  or 
predial,  in  any  number,  and  to  any  extent.  They  may  be  not  only  the 
owBenibui  the  managers  and  overseers,  of  plantations  worked  by  slaves: 
and  vet  (o  them  is  confided  the  delicate  and  difficult  task,  which  of  all 
otberi  munt  be  tlie  most  alien  to  their  interests,  prejudices,  and  reel- 
ing*, lbs  task  of  as.serting  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  slave,  from 
the  oppreBsions  and  exactions  of  their  own  privileged  class,  the  slave 
atrners.  This  evil  is  the  more  serious  when  we  consider,  thai  in  these 
lis  colonies  many  important  duties  of  the  Protector's  office  must,  of 
neceMity,  devolve  on  the  Assistant  Protectors.  The  injustice  of  this 
arrKngemeiit  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  and  it  may  seem  super- 
flaou*  lo  repeat  our  former  observatioos  ;  and  yet  we  are  unwilling,  on 
ihe  pirescnc  nccnsion  and  on  a  point  so  vital,  to  trust  to  the  vague  recol- 
Itctions  of  the  reader.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Dwurris, 


jrir  a  West  Indian  planter, 


of  Ills  reports,  of  the  wmking  of    i 


If  arraocemcni  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  called  "  the  Ouardiai 
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Act/*  is  of  universal  application.  "  That  act,"  says  the  Attorney  Crene- 
ral  of  that  island,  "  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
proper  persons  cannot  be  found  to  carry  it  into  effect.  They  are  those 
who  may  be  liable  to  it  themselves  who  are  the  guardians.  Perhaps  a 
man  may  be  a  guardian  one  year,  and  his  neighbour  the  next,  which 
would  prevent  his  acting  strictly  according  to  the  act."  The  Qovemor 
of  Grenada  testifies  to  the  same  effect.  **  There  are  no  persons  to  be 
found  to  Jill  the  situation  of  guardian^  such  as  must  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  act^  who  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  independent.  They 
are  chiefly  overseers  or  managers.  Can  they  66  expected  to  say,  that 
the  clothing  or  food  furnished  by  their  employers  is  insufficient  ?  Or 
if  they  dOf  may  they  not  be  afraid  of  the  charge  being  retaliated?  ** 

And  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  apply  a 
remedy  ?  In  the  immense  list  of  naval  and  military  officers,  oo  half 
pay,  might  easily  be  found  the  requisite  number  of  highly  respectable 
and  meritorious  men,  who,  at  a  small  annual  cost,  might  be  most  bene- 
ficially employed  in  filling  the  important  office  of  Assistant  Protector 
in  these  colonies,  and  whose  remuneration  might  be  made  to  depend* 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Protector,  on  the  regularity  of  their  returns,  and 
the  punctual  performance  of  their  duties.  Lord  Bathurst,  in  a  des- 
patch addressed  to  Sir  R.Woodford,  on  the  25th  March,  1824,  makes 
the  following  just  observations  on  this  subject : — '*  Much,"  he  says, 
"  will  unquestionably  depend  on  the  degree  of  co-operation  which  the 
Commandants  of  Districts  "  (who  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Protec- 
tors) "  may  give  to  the  Protectors  of  slaves ;  and  in  order  to  give  you 
facility  in  procuring  individuals  willing  to  perform  this  duty,  I  am  to 
authorize  you  to  annex  a  salary  of  £150.  a  year  to  each*'  of  the  As- 
sistant Protectors.  Now,  instead  of  thus  paying  planters  for  the 
discharge  of  duties,  which  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should  ade- 
quately perform,  it  would  obviously  be  a  much  wiser  plan  to  employ 
functionaries  of  a  different  description,  and  wholly  free  from  colonial 
interests  and  prepossessions.  The  Protector  himself  may  not  indeed 
be  subject  to  these ;  but  still,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  he  must  see 
through  the  eyes,  and  hear  through  the  ears,  of  hose  who  are  subject 
to  them. 

2.  Sunday  Markets  and  Sunday  Labour.     §  12 — 20. 

In  the  regulations  on  this  subject  there  are  some  most  material  defects. 
Sunday  markets,  it  is  true,  are  wholly  and  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  on 
the  market  day  to  be  substituted  for  Sunday,  slaves  are  protected  frpm 
arrest  on  account  of  their  master's  debts.  So  far  well :  and  yet  from 
this  arrangement  the  slave  may  derive  no  benefit  whatever.  It  is  not 
provided,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  market  shall  be  secured  to  the 
slave.  If  the  master  chooses  to  keep  him  at  work  in  the  field  during 
that  day,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Order  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  He  is  not  required  to  leave  his  slave  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  market  on  that  day,  or  to  exempt  him  on  that  day  from  any  part  of 
his  daily  task. 

But  the  new  Order  is  not  only  defective  in  this  respect,  but  it  fails  in 
a  point  which  is  far  more  essential.     It  prohibits  the  master  to  compel 
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hit  slave  to  labour  for  him  on  the  Sunday,  and  yet  it  appropriates  no 
time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  for  the  purposes  to  which  Sunday  has  hitherto 
been  devoted.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  often  demonstrated,  and  has  been  fully  and  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged by  every  successive  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies.  Still  the 
airangement  has  not  been  adopted ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  direct  contrariety  of  principle  to  practice,  than  the  Despatches 
of  these  Right  Honourable  persons  exhibit  when  compared  with  this 
Order.  The  point  is  of  such  vital  importance,  that  we  shall  deem  no 
apology  necessary  for  going  at  some  length  into  the  subject. 

Sunday,  it  is  well  known,  has  hitherto  been  the  day  on  which, 
chiefly,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  the  slaves  raise  the  provisions  required 
for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their  families.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary, if  Sunday  were  applied  to  its  proper  uses,  to  allow  the  slaves 
equivalent  time  during  the  week.  And  the  necessity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  as 
cleariy  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Earl  Bathurst  with  the  local 
authorities  of  the  colonies.  **  The  master,"  says  his  Lordship,  in  a  des- 
patch dated  11th  September,  1824,  "  is  entitled  to  the  labour  of  his 
slave  for  six  days  in  the  week ;"  (in  what  chapter  of  constitutional  law 
is  this  title  to  be  found  ?) — ''  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  more,  and  out 
of  the  profits  of  his  six  days  the  slave  must  be  supported.  The  seventh 
day  mnst  belong  to  the  slave  for  his  own  proBt  and  advantage.  I  can 
perceive  no  difference,  in  point  of  principle,  between  the  practice  of  pur- 
chasing food  for  negroes,  who  are  exclusively  employed  for  six  days  in 
the  week  in  the  service  of  their  masters,  during  the  whole  week ;  and  of 
appropriating  an  adequate  portion  of  time,  during  the  six  days,  for  the 
ciilUvation  of  their  grounds.*'  It  is  therefore  evident,  adds  his  Lord- 
ship, that  the  master  who  adopts  the  system  of  provision  grounds,  as 
in  Trinidad,  *'  can  have  no  possible  claim  for  the  services  of  his  slave 
on  the  Sunday,  either  for  work  to  be  performed  exclusively  for  his 
master,  or  which  is  intended  to  relieve  the  master  from  the  charge  of 
supporting  his  slave."  He  denies  also  the  roaster*s  claim  to  compen- 
sation for  the  day  he  may  allot  to  him  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  expressing  his 
hope  that  "  no  Christian  master  will  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  claim 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  that  which  his  religion  must  have  taught  him 
he  ought  never  to  require.''     (Papers  for  1825,  p.  171,  and  p.  124.) 

TTie  intention  of  the  Government,  therefore,  clearly  was  this,  that  the 
slave  should  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  on  Sunday  in 
his  provision  grounds,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  labour  for  his  master's 
benefit ;  and  that  equivalent  time  should  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pose on  some  other  day. 

Such  had  also  been  the  humane  principle  of  the  Spanish  Slave  Code, 
by  which  the  slaves  were  entitled  to  all  the  Sundays,  and  about  thirty 
holidays  in  the  year  as  their  own,  and  were  allowed  one  day  in  each 
week  besides,  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  their  provision  grounds — 
the  whole  of  the  time  thus  assigned  to  them,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty- four  days  in  the  year.* 


*  See  ABti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  SnpplemeDt  to  No.  37,  p.  S5S, 
full  and  aathentic  exposition  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 
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This  salutary  law  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  on  the  capture 
Trinidad  by  Great  Britain;  and  Greneral  Picton,  on  the  30th  Jnn^ 
^1800,  issued  an  ordinance  on  the  subject,  which  is  stated  to  be  still  tir 
law  of  the  island,  requiring  the  master  to  give  to  the  slave  land  c^id 
which  to  cultivate  provisions  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  twenty-si^ 
afternoons  in  the  year  for  its  cultivation,  besides  his  Sundays  and  foo.^ 
^holidays.    The  fifty-two  week-days  allowed  by  the  Spanish  law  were 
thus  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  the  thirty  holidays  to  four.    (Paper  of 
June  12,  1827,  No.  465.) 

Thus  stood  the  law  when  the  Order  in  Council  of  March,  1824,  was 
promulgated.  That  Order,  which  was  to  have  put  an  end  to  Sunday 
markets,  instead  of  abolishing  them,  actually  enacted  their  continib' 
ance  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  gave  to  them,  for  the  first  time, 
a  legal  sanction.  It  prohibited,  undoubtedly,  all  compulsory  labour 
on  die  Sunday,  and  forbade  the  hiring  of  slaves  to  work  on  that  day,  ei- 
cept  in  certain  prescribed  cases.  It  nevertheless  gave  to  the  slave  no 
time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  either  for  cultivating  his  grounds  or  for  going  to 
market  Sunday  labour  was,  indeed,  prohibited,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
make  that  prohibition  effectual  or  even  practicable.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford,  in  his  latest  despatches,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  had  not  been  carried  mto 
effect;  (indeed,  how  was  it  possible?)  and  be  added,  that,  ^*  working  on 
their  grounds  is  common  to  all  industrious  negroes  on  Sunday,"  and 
that, ''  the  restriction  on  slaves  working  for  hire,"  is''  generally  evaded." 
(Papers  for  1827,  Part  II.  p.  258.) 

And  what  other  result  could  have  been  expected  from  the  defective 
legislation  adopted  on  this  subject?  If  equivalent  time  be  not  secured  to 
the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  he  must  of  necessity  cultivate  his  proviskms 
on  that  day  or  starve.  A  law,  prohibitory  of  Sunday  labour,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a  mere  mockery ;  and  in  this  most  opprobrious 
state  are  things  left,  even  by  the  present  Order,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  have  corrected  the  glaring  defects  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
the  former  Orders.  (See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  I.  No.  xi.  p.  134; 
Vol.  II.  No.  XXX.  p.  131 ;  No.  xxxiv.  p.  1 87 ;  and  No.  xl.  p.  315,  &c.  &c.) 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  meet  the  bare  justice  of  the  case,  or  prevent  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  from  being  permanently  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
visions even  of  the  new  Order  in  Council,  or  redeem  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  and  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  country,  but  to  add,  to 
the  prohibition  of  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  the  grant  of  a  day 
in  the  week,  in  the  lieu  of  Sunday,  for  going  to  market,  and  for  raising 
their  food.  And  if  such  a  regulation  be  not  adopted,  many,  if  not  afi 
the  other  improvements  will  be  deprived  of  much  of  their  value,  and 
even  sink  into  comparative  unimportance.  Without  it,  religious  in- 
struction will  be  impossible,  while  the  perpetual  toil  of  the  slave,  thus 
compelled  to  labour  during  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  must  continue, 
as  at  present,  to  wear  down  his  physical  powers,  and  to  consign  him  to 
a  premature  grave.  The  want  of  such  a  regulation,  joined  to  the 
general  intensity  and  continuity  of  labour,  is  obviously  one  cause  why, 
in  Trinidad  for  example,  the  rate  of  decrease  among  the  slaves  it  so 
«normous,  while  the  free  negroes  around  them  are  rapidly  increasing. 
(Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  II.  No.  31,  p.  155). 
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"fn  ^giilating,"  observes  SirG.  Murray,  in  his  despatch  of  the  15th 
of  September,  1829,  'Tor  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the  principle  which 
'^  will  be  essential  to  keep  in  view,  is,  that  the  labour  of  the  six  days 
^l\  not  be  so  exclusively  and  rigidly  allotted  to  the  master's  profit,  as 
^  htve  die  seventh  day  alone  for  the  slave  to  labour  for  himself.     The 
^'id  isj  thai  Sunday  shall  be  a  day  wholly  clear  both  from  the  de- 
^nds  of  the  master  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  slave.     The  pro- 
pMy  of  a  master  in  his  slave  is  a  property,  qualified,  of  course,  by 
Qttnj  conditions,  amongst  which  is  the  obligation  of  fully  maintaining 
Uin ;  and  if,  instead  of  bis  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the 
hboor  of  six  days  (which  is  all  that,  in  any  Chnstian  country,  a  master 
On  claim  on  the  score  of  law,  and  of  recognised  property),  that  main- 
tenance is  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  labour  of  the  seventh  day,  then 
the  master,  in  effect,  escapes  from  the  performance  of  the  condition, 
upon  which  alone  society  has  permitted  him   to  hold  the  slave  as 
property.* 

'*  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  is  not  compelled  to  labour  on  the 
Sunday,  if,  without  the  Sunday's  labour,  the  necessary  support  and  rea- 
sonable comforts  of  his  situation  must  be  wanting  to  him.  If  the  slave, 
when  left  a  free  agent  on  Sunday,  shall  choose  to  occupy  a  part  of  that 
day,  after  its  proper  duties  shall  have  been  |)erforme(l,  in  agricultural 
or  in  other  business,  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  family,  in  order 
to  procure  for  himself  or  them  such  additional  comforts  as  his  master 
would  not  be  bound  to  provide,  that  occupation,  of  course,  will  not  fall 
within  the  description  of  labour  which  my  despatch  of  the  3rd  instant 
purposes  to  exclude." 

But  the  object  of  Sir  G.  Murray  in  this  recommendation  that  ''  the 
Sunday  shall  be  a  day  wholly  clear,  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,"  it  is  obvious,  is  unattainable,  unless, 
out  of  the  other  six  days,  the  law  shall  expressly  allot,  to  the  slave,  time 
equivalent  to  the  Sunday  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abstract  from  all 
necessity  of  labour;-  shall  assign  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  another  day  in 
the  week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  the  time  now  allowed 
him.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  fulfil  the  pledge  of  the  Government  to 
Parliament  and  the  public  on  this  subject,  or  even  carry  into  effect  the 
views  of  Sir  G.  Murray  himself. 

The  despatch  just  quoted  is  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
chartered  colonies ;  but  we  would  suggest,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  even 
for  a  qualified  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  chartered  colonies,  with 
such  recommendations,  while  so  defective  an  example  is  set  them  in  the 
latest,  matured,  and  deliberate  enactment  of  Government  on  the  subject, 
in  the  case  of  the  colonies  for  which  the  crown  alone  legislates. 

Take,  for  an  example,  the  case  of  Trinidad.  By  the  existing  law 
of  Trinidad,  a  part  only  of  26  days  in  the  year,  besides  Sunday, 
and  four  holidays,  is   given  to   the  slave  for  the   purpose  of  main- 

*  Certainly  if  this  were,  indeed,  tlie  object  of  the  Government,  that  (AJeet  has 
been  strangely  missed    in  the  present  Order.— By  qiioting  Sir  O.  Mami/s 
despatch,  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  for  one  monent  eoneafriac  ia  Us  •!--* 
of  the  relative  rights  of  master  and  slave.     We  deem  them  to  be  a|j| 
foaaded  and  unjnst.    Slavery  is  at  war  with  every  maxim  of  coMtttl 
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tainiDg  himself  and  his  family.  Alter  working  in  the  cane  or 
coffee  field  fro^  five  in  the  morning  till  noon  on  Saturday,  he  is  then 
dismissed  to  his  grounds.  And  if  the  usual  interval  of  two  hours*  rest 
at  noon  is  allow^  him,  which,  after  seven  hours'  continuous  labour  in 
the  sun,  seems  indispensable,  the  time  which  he  can  employ  in  his 
grounds  will  not  exceed  five  hours  at  the  utmost.  So  Uiat  the 
whole  amount  of  time  allowed  to  the  slave  in  order  to  obtain  food  for 
himself  and  his  family,  is  130  hours'  labour  in  the  year,  being  not  equal 
lo  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  those  days  which  his  master  takes  from 
him  for  his  own  profit. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  oppressive  than  duch  a  state  of  law,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  the  Spanish  law,  which  gives  to  the  slaves 
eighty-two  days  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 

Well  might  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  specify  as  one  of  the  first  practical 
difficulties  attending  the  Order  in  Ck>uncil,  ''  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
labour."  And,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  toe 
case^  he  states,  that  "  working  in  their  grounds  is  common  to  all  indus- 
trious negroes  on  the  Sunday;"  and  that  even  ''the  restriction  on 
slaves  working  on  Sundays  for  hire"  is  "generally  evaded.**  He 
therefore  proposes  that  the  restriction  should  be  wholly  done  away. 
To  these  frank  admissions.  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  ought,  in  fairness,  to 
have  added  another  y — that,  under  the  existing  reguktions,  if  the  slave 
did  not  employ  the  Sunday  in  his  grounds,  he  must  starve;  and  that 
so  long  as  no  other  time  is  allowed  him,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
labour  on  that  day,  if  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  flogging  which  awaited 
his  neglect,  yet  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  his  famished 
children.^ 

And  even  in  the  cases  where  the  slaves,  instead  of  subsisting  them- 
selves and  their  children,  by  cultivating  provision-grounds,  are  fed  by 
an  allowance  from  the  master,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  present 
Order  has  made  any  approximation  to  that  principle  so  clearly  engunced 
by  Sir  George  Murray,  that  '*  the  Sunday  should  be  wholly  clear  from 
the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,**  for  not  a 
single  day  or  hour  is  allowed,  by  law,  to  the  slave,  in  the  week,  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  whether  for  marketing,  or  for  his  garden,  or 
for  his  grounds,  or  for  repairing  his  cabin,  or  for  obtaining  and  con- 
veying home,  from  the  provision-grounds  to  his  house,  the  bulky 
articles,  whether  plantains,  or  yams,  or  eddoes,  which  are  required  for 
the  week's  supply  for  himself  and  family,  whether  these  articles  be 
supplied  from  his  own  provision-grounds,  or  from  those  of  his  master. 
All  these  operations  must  be  crowded  into  the  Sunday,  in  addition  to  a 
variety  of  other  domestic  matters  necessary  to  be  attended  to;  since 
even  this  new  Order  does  not  assign  him  one  hour  except  Sunday,  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Again  we  ask,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  chartered  colonies  will  be 
induced  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  made  to  them  on  this 
subject,  while  such  is  the  example  of  legislation  set  by  the  crown  itself; 

*  In  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies,  where  the  slaves  are  fed  flron 
their  own  proTition  nounda,  the  children,  till  of  an  age  to  labour  for  thesBselveiy 
depend  for  food  on  the  parent. 
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ud  while  the  slaves  of  the  crown  colonies  have  not  their  Sunday 
dear  firom  all  demands  of  their  masters,  and  from  their  own  neoessi- 
tiet,  having  no  other  time  secured  to  them  in  lieu  of  it? 

By  the  former  Trinidad  Order  (see  proclamation  of  the  29th  of 
OctiMier^  1824)  as  well  as  by  the  orders  issued  in  other  crown  colonies, 
it  was  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  exaction  of  the  labour  oC 
abvea  on  a  Sunday,  even  in  cases  of  alleged  necessity,  both  that  the 
ahve  iboald  engage  voluntarily  in  such  work,  and  that  for  the  labour  he 
might  perform,  he  should  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  to  be  previously  fixed 
and  poblicly  notified  by  the  Protector,  and  which  should  be  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  such  labour  should  be  remunerated.  In  the  present  order, 
however,  no  option  is  lefi  to  the  slave  as  to  Sunday  labour  in  certain 
cases.  Whatever  be  his  conscientious  scruples,  or  however  urgent  his 
own  avocations,  masters,  if  the  necessity  be  alleged,  are  not  forbidden 
to  oonpel  him  to  work  on  the  Sundav,  whether  he  be  willing  or  re- 
luctant Besides  this,  the  new  Order  is  totally  silent  on  the  subject  of 
wages  being  paid  to  the  slaves  in  such  cases,  though  this  was  made  in 
the  former  Order  an  indispensable  condition  of  Sunday  labour,  when  le- 
qnired  of  slaves.  Here,  then,  is  a  positive  deterioration  of  the  condition 
A  the  slave,  enacted  by  the  very  Order  which  His  Majesty  in  Council 
hat  issned  as  an  hnprovement  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  in  the  conduct 
of  his  Majes^'s  Government,  with  respect  to  colonial  reform,  than  the 
coarse  they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  Sunday.  That  the  West 
Indian  legislatures  and  West  Indian  planters,  while  professing,  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  to  desire  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  should  nevertheless  deprive  them  of  Sunday,  and  thus  shut  them 
oat  effectually  from  the  means  of  Christian  instruction,  is  precisely  what 
was  to  be  expected.  But  believing  as  we  do,  that  Iiord  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Sir  George  Murray,  are  sincere  in  their  wishes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  slaves,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  astonishment 
to  see  them  apparently  insensible,  in  their  practice,  to  the  indispensable 
importance,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  of  securing  time  to  the  slave  in  lieu 
of  Sunday,  equally  *'  free  from  the  demands  of  his  master  and  his  own 
necessities."  We  can  account  for  it  in  no  way  which  is  creditable  to 
their  consistency  but  by  supposing  that  they  have  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mbrepresentations  of  interested  parties,  who  dread 
nodiiog  so  much  as  ttiat  allotment  of  adequate  time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday, 
to  the  slave,  which,  besides  its  many  other  advantages,  would  give  to 
him  his  only  certain  means  of  effective  improvement.  We  shall  have  to 
lecrur  to  this  subject  again  before  we  close  our  observations. 

3.   TJie  Driving  Whip.     §  21. 

We  might  appear  fastidious  were  we  to  find  fault  with  the  terms  of 
this  enactment.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  it  had  varied 
less  than  it  does  from  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  clause,  in  the 
former  Order  for  Trinidad.  That  Order  forbade  the  use  of  "any  whip, 
cat,  or  other  instrument  of  the  like  nature"  **for  the  purpose  qf  tm- 
peilmg  or  coercing  any  slave  to  perform  labour  of  any  kind  or  naimre 
wkaiever."    The  new  Order  omits  entirely  this  last  stringent  clause, 
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Pfwhy  wc  caiiiiul  imagine,)  »nd  it  substitutes  for  the  words,  "  oihcr  i 
menis  of  the  like  natvre," — "  other  instrument  v/unlli/  employed  in  (U 
punishment  of  slavei."  Thete  variations  may  be  immaterial,  but  we 
drend  the  ingenuity  of  colonial  special  pleading,  in  ihe  case  of  a  JKO- 
hibitory  law  which  stands  so  opposed  la  their  prejudices  and  b^lt, 
*)Bd  which  therefore  requires  to  be  most  anxiously  guarded  From  erasioD 
{^nbuse.  h  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that  an  in><trunienl  may  be 
nitrived  for  coercing  labour,  nol  usually  employed  in  tlie  puDiahmenI 

4.  Arbitrary  Puniikmeats  by  Jlogyini).  \  ii — '2Ai 
iAd  important  provisiou  of  the  old  Order  is  here  omitted,  which 
)i(ed  masters  or  managers  from  inflicting  any  punisbmenl  on  a 
itil  twenty-four  hours,  al  the  least,  should  have  elapsed  from  ihi 
committing  the  oR'ence  for  whieh  the  punishment  was  inflicii^' 
Tow,  when  the  violent  and  impetuous  habits  of  some  owners  and  mi- 
adverted  10, — nay,  when  the  effect  even  of  ordinary  excite- 
ment, or  of  intoxication,  on  the  members  of  a  community  not  disiit- 
guished  for  gentleness  and  temperance,  U  duly  considered,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  Lord  Balhurst  did  not  require  any  undue  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  slave  owners,  in  obliging  them  to  suspend,  for  Iwenty-fout 
hours,  the  execution  of  their  arbitrary  powers  of  punishment ;  and  *t 
fear  that  Sir  George  Murray,  in  removing  this  curb  on  the  impetuosity  of 
these  wilful  and  irritable  persons  may  have  Judged  of  them  too  much 
the  hiandness  of  his  own  placid  and  Icindly  temperament. 
Another  omission  in  the  present  Order  is  that  clause,  numbeicd  21 
the  former  Order  for  Trinidad,  which,  in  order  to  escape  coiiTiction, 
threw  on  an  owner  or  manager  the  onus  probandi,  when  a  slave,  ei- 
hibiling  in  open  court  lecent  lacerations  of  his  person,  and  making  i 
consistent  end  probable  statement  of  his  sufTerings,  charged  that  owner 
or  manager  with  having  illegally  or  cruelly  punished  him.  The  otiw- 
lion  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  improvement  introduced  by 
Mm  present  Order  into  the  law  of  slave  evidence. 

p>  But  is  it  possible  not  to  feel,  in  reading  this  part  of  the  Order,  whid 
regulates  arbitrary  punishment  by  the  roaster  or  manager,  that  dread- 
ful  must  that  state  of  things  be  which  can  be  considered  as  ame- 
liorated by  such  regulations  as  these  ?  Is  it  not  humiliaiing  to  the  lut 
degree,  tn  contemplate  the  Government  of  this  great  and  Christia* 
country  reduced,  or  rather  voluntarily  submitting,  to  the  abject  necessity 
of  assigning  the  number  of  lacerations  of  the  cart-whip  which,' not  by 
any  judicial  sentence,  but  by  private  passion,  vindicliveness,  or  caprice, 
may  be  inflicted  on  the  bared  bodies  of  human  beings  like  theroselvn. 
and  that  without  even  delining  or  specifying  the  offence  for  which  such 
shocking  punishment  may  be  inflicted.  It  may  be  for  any  offence,  or 
for  no  offence ;  for  a  word,  a  look,  construed  bv  pride,  or  anger,  or 
intoxication,  to  indicate  insolence,  or  even  disrespect.  Is  it  rightuid 
fitting,  is  it  consistent  with  British  law  or  Christian  charity,  that  tht 
King  of  England  and  his  Council  should  authorise  such  punishment, 
such  torture  in  (m,  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  the  King's  subjects,  n- 
cepi  fiir  a  defincil  irini''.  .lud  I'v  -i  judicial  sentence  '    According  to  thu 
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omelioiated  law,  this  edict  of  mitigation  ai^d  mercy,  twenty-five  lashes 
of  the  cart-whip  may  be  inflicted  by  any  owner  or  manager,  in  the  six 
colonies  for  which  the  Crown  alone  legislates,  merely  as  an  expression 
of  that  owner's  or  manager^s  dissatisfieustion  with  his  slave. — ^Twenty-five 
kahes !  Let  only  the  weight  of  the  whip,  the  length  of  the  lever  which 
it  fbnnsy  and  the  strength  of  the  arm  which  wields  it,  be  increased,  and 
vhat  degree  of  laceration  may  not  twenty-five  lashes  of  a  cart- whip  be 
Bade  to  produce  ?  Every  stroke  may  leave  its  deep  incision,  and  its 
ineffaceable  trace.  Ought  any  system  to  be  permitted  by  a  British 
Puiiiameot  to  exist  for  a  day,  which  can  require  that  such  a  tremendous 
discretion  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  individual,  who  is  him- 
•elf  at  the  same  time  accuser,  jury,  judge,  and,  if  he  will,  executioner 
also  ?  And  this  is  the  ameliorated  law  of  the  Crown  colonies !  What 
must  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  chartered  colonies,  which  have  re- 
sialed  even  so  low  a  measure  of  amelioration  ?  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind ; 
and  if  Parliament  shall  continue  to  endure  such  iniquity,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  public  voice  should  not  be  roused,  ere  long,  to  active 
and  energetic  interference. 

6.  Record  of  Punishments,     §  26 — 36. 

In  the  former  Orders,  no  record  was  required  of  punishment  exceeding 
three  lashes  at  a  time ;  an  exception  which  might  have  led  to  great 
abuses.  In  the  present  Order  there  is  no  such  exception.  All  punish- 
aents,  even  of  a  single  stripe,  must  be  recorded.  This  is  doubtless  an 
improvement. — ^The  necessity,  however,  of  keeping  and  returning  any 
record  of  punishments  at  all,  is  still  confined  to  the  case  of  slaves  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour.  But  what  is  the  ground 
of  this  arbitrary  limitation  ?  Why  is  the  owner  of  mechanics,  boat- 
ncDy  fishermen,  or  domestics,  to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  to 
record  and  report  the  punishments  he  may  inflict  ?  Are  the  numerous 
slaves  of  these  classes  to  be  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
owners,  although  they  are  more  under  the  eye,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
excesses  of  passion  and  caprice,  than  even  the  slaves  of  plantations  ? 
At  least,  if  owners  of  these  classes  of  slaves  are  not  required  to  record 
and  report  their  inflictions,  the  power  of  punishment  should  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  in  that  of  the  magistrates.  A  very  large 
proportiou  of  the  slaves  in  some  colonies  are  of  these  descriptions,  and 
Dj  this  exemption  of  their  owner  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  and 
returning  a  record  of  his  punishments^  they  are  in  fact  deprived  of  the 
protection  which  this  salutary  regulation  was  intended  and  calculated 
to  afford  them.     Is  this  just  ? 

6.  Marriages  of  Slaves.     §  37^-41. 

To  the  satisfactory  enactments  of  the  former  Trinidad  Order  on  this 
subject,  is  superadded  a  proviso  which  bears  the  impress,  not  merely  of 
deference  to  colonial  prejudice,  but  of  the  sinister  suggestion  of  colonial 
influence,  and  which,  in  conformity  with  the  rooted  antipathy  which 
baa  been  always  evinced  among  the  colonists  to  the  introduction  of 
valid  marriages  among  their  slaves,  seems  calculated,  aud  was  perhaps 
meant,  by  the  dextrous  suggester  of  it,  to  deprive  that  sacred  instittttioQ 
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of  much  of  its  beneficial  efficacy,  and  to  abridge  it  of  its  proper  and  legiti* 
mate  rights  and  sanctions,  by  the  vague  and  sweeping  abrogpatioo  of 
all  rights  **  at  variance  with  the  legal  title  of  the  owners  of  such 
slaves"  as  may  be  married,  "  to  their  services,  or  that  of  their  progeny, 
or  with  the  duties  which  they  and  their  progeny  are  bound  to  render  Id 
their  owners  or  managers."  This  looks  almost  like  an  artful  attempt, 
by  a  sort  of  side  wind,  to  give  a  perpetuity,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  that  condition  of  slavery  which  the  unanimous  resolutions  of 
the  British  Parliament  have  marked  for  extinction,  and  which  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  people  of  England 
will  permit  to  exist  even  for  a  single  generation  more. 

7,  Rights  of  Property.     §  42 — 44. 

The  terms  of  this  clause  seem  to  be  sufficiently  compreheiisive  lo 
include  the  right  of  acquiring  everv  species  of  [property,  both  real  and 
personal ;  yet  land  b  not  specificiuly  named  as  in  the  former  Trinkhd 
Order.  Considering  the  inveterate  prejudice  entertained,  in  wmt 
colonies,  against  granting  to  slaves  the  right  of  holding  land,  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  feel  quite  at  ease  on  seeing  the  term  land  omitted,  though  we 
trust  the  omission  is  immaterial. 

The  present  Order  repeals,  in  order  to  consolidate,  all  former  Ordoi 
on  the  same  subject  issued  since  March,  1824.  But  from  the  corre- 
spondence which  took  place  between  Earl  Bathurst  and  the  Colonial 
Authorities  subsequently  to  that  period,  it  is  clear  that  there  exist 
colonial  laws,  yet  unrepealed,  which  may  contract,  if  not  greatly  frnt- 
trate,  this  apparently  unexceptionable  provision.  On  &e  2oth  of 
May,  1824,  Sir  R.  Woodford  thus  wrote  to  his  Lordship,  ''  By  the 
34th  clause,  slaves  are  allowed  to  acquire  land ;  but  by  the  cohmial 
law,  a  slave  cannot  plant  any  of  the  staple  commodities."  **  And  it 
having  been  asked  of  me  if  the  colonial  law  was  to  be  considered  as 
repealed,  I  have  stated,  that  such  was  not,  as  I  believed,  your  Lord- 
ship's intention."  The  reply  of  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  the  14th  of  July, 
1824,  was  to  the  foUovring  effect : — '^  It  appears  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  permission  conveyed  to  slaves,  by  the  Order  in  Council,  to  parchtue 
and  hold  land>  does  not  indirectly  revoke  the  existing  law  of  Trinidad, 
whereby  slaves  are  prohibited  from  cultivating,  for  their  own  profit,  any 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  island.  In  granting  to  the  slaves  tlie 
power  of  acquiring  land,  the  Order  does  not,  of  course,  exempt  them 
from  any  existing  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  land  might  be 
cultivated  by  persons  of  their  class  and  condition." 

Now,  as  a  similar  law  exists  in  all  the  slave  colonies,  as  well  as  [in 
Trinidad,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  from  the  statute  book 
of  Demerara,  it  is  obvious  that  the  slave's  apparently  extensive  rights  of 
property  must  be  confined,  within  narrow  limits  indeed,  by  such  a  restric- 
tion. The  law  of  Demerara,  substantially  agreeing  with  Uiat  of  the  othft 
slave  colonies,  is — "  All  slaves,  as  well  oniales  as  females,  are  prohi- 
bited from  selling  or  bartering  with  any  one  whatever,  any  produce, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  rokow,  syfup,  rum,  botUes,  flasks, 
or  any  thin?  else,  (being  iiermitted  to  sell  only  vegetables,  or  ground 
provisions,  the  produce  of  Aeir  garden  or  stock  which  they  are  per- 
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akttd  to  rear,)  on  pain  of  their  being  severely  flogged  on  the  planta- 
tion toiriuch  they  belong,  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second  to  be 
fPiihedby  sentence  of  Uie  Court,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case." 

It  is  obyiously  a  farce  to  parade  about  rights  of  property,  while  all 
cfiirtiof  voluntary  industry,  and  all  means  of  accumulation,  on  the  part 
tf  the  ilaTOy  are  thus  paralised.  The  concession  of  rights  of  property  under 
■ch  circumatances  becomes  nearly  valueless,  however  it  may  tend  to 
ihiov  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  And  then,  while  no 
time  is  eiven  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  what  means  has  he,  but  in 
toiling  Uirough  the  whole  of  that  day,  to  raise  in  his  grounds  even  the 
bnre  food  required  for  himself  and  his  family  ?  The  Sunday  will  still, 
of  sheer  necessity,  be  devoted  to  labour,  for  only  on  that  day  can  he, 
not  to  say  acquire  and  look  after  property,  but  procure  the  food  to 
keep  him  and  his  children  from  starving. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  want  of  time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  by  which  the 
slave  is  shut  out  from  all  possibility  of  acquiring  property,  except  by 
the  entire  appropriation  of  that  day  to  labour,  in  contravention  of  all 
die  professed  intentions  of  the  Government;  but  there  is  a  further 
defect  in  this  consolidated  Order,  which  has,  if  possible,  a  still 
more  important  bearing  on  the  power  of  acquiring  property,  namely, 
the  omission  of  any  regulation  restricting  the  hours  of  labour 
of  the  slaves.  If  we  assume  their  hours  of  labour  in  the  field  not 
to  exceed  the  limit  affixed  to  them  by  the  law  of  Jamaica,  still  they 
extend  to  full  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  namely,  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till  seven  in  the  evening,  with  intervals  amounting  together  to  two 
iKmrs  and  a  half.  And  these  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  labour,  in  the 
fields  are  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for  going  to  and  returning  from 
it,  and  for  the  different  domestic  offices  which,  of  necessity,  are  daily 
recurring.  Besides  which,  after  the  field  labour  is  over,  the  slaves  have 
to  undergo  the  heavy  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  and  carrying  to 
the  homestall  a  load  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  there  wait- 
is^  till  the  whole  gang  is  again  collected,  and  the  roll  called  over ;  a  task 
which,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  labour  in  the  field,  is  of  a  most  vexatious 
and  harassing  kind,  while  it  gives  occasion  to  frequent  punishments. 
(See  Papers  of  1825,  p.  73—213.)  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  time  of 
crop,  which  lasts  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  whole  year,  the  regular 
hours  of  occupation  in  the  master's  service  extend  to  about  six  hours 
more,  that  is  to  say,  to  half  the  night ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  crop,  nearly 
eieliteen  hours  at  least  are  directly  consumed  in  the  master's  work, 
iodependently  of  all  the  other  objects  which  must  necessarily  occupy 
the  slaves,  and  abridge  their  hours  of  rest. 

lliat  such  is  a  fair  account  of  the  excessive  continuity  of  labour  ex- 
acted from  slaves  in  these  colonies,  might  be  shewn  from  the  most  un- 
questionable colonial  evidence.  In  an  important  paper  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  No.  479,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  sugar  planter,  who  had  resided  in  Trinidad  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  who  distinctly  states,  as  a  reason  why  free 
negroes  cannot  be  induced  to  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  labours  of  sugar 
estates  in  Trinidad,  that  the  present  manner  of  conducting  them, 
namely,  ''making  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  a  given  time;  in  many 
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instances  working  eighteen  out  of  twenty^four  hours,*'  (alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  four  or  five,  or  six  months  of  the  crop,)  is  such  **  cou'- 
stant  labour  as  the  free  labourers  will  not  submit  to."  (p.  33.)  Similar 
testimony  will  be  found  in  the  official  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  in  Berbice,  St.  Lucia,  and  other  colonies,  and  this 
testimony  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  slave  code  of  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  thus  re- 
marks upon  it,  "  The  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  labour 
contemplate  the  working  the  slaves,"  (the  law  says  ^^ field  work^ 
'*  eleven  hours  and  a  half  daily  out  of  crop,  and  place  no  limit  to  the 
continuance  of  their  work  in  crop  time.  Considering  the  climate  in 
which  the  labour  is  to  be  performed,  and  that  after  the  work  of  the 
field  is  over,  there  will  yet  remain  many  offices  not  falling  within  the 
term  "  (field)  *'  labour,  I  should  fear  that  the  exertions  of  the  slaves,  if 
exacted  up  to  the  limits  allowed  by  this  law,  would  be  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  labourer." 

What  would  Mr.  Huskisson  have  said  if  he  had  known  the  whole  of 
the  case,  the  collecting  and  carrying  of  fodder,  the  labour  of  full  half 
of  every  night  in  crop  time,  and  all  the  other  items  which  unite  to 
harass  and  overload  the  slave,  and  to  render  additional  infiictions  of  the 
whip  necessary  to  stimulate  his  wearied  and  exhausted  frame  ? 

This  system  of  excessive  exaction,  with  scarce  a  breathing  time  during 
eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  day 
of  rest,  joined  to  all  the  other  disadvantages  which  have  been  ad- 
verted to,  sufficiently  accounts,  indeed,  for  the  continued  decrease  of 
the  slave  population  ;  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  adduced,  is 
rather  to  shew  how  perfectly  nominal  their  rights  of  property  must  be 
under  such  circumstances.  No  slave  so  situated  can,  without  a  miracle, 
acquire  and  accumulate  property,  or  if  he  has  acquired,  be  assured  of 
being  able  to  retain  and  preserve  it.  It  is  obviously  in  the  power  of  a 
master  or  manager  so  to  engross  his  time,  and  harass  him  with  labour, 
as  to  render  attention  to  his  property  impossible ; — he  may  sell  his 
slave,  or  permit  him  to  be  levied  on  for  debt  or  taxes — ^he  may  drive  him 
by  severity  to  run  away — he  may  take  from  him  his  provision-erounds, 
or  may  kill  his  stock  if  found  trespassing ;  and  for  all  these  things  no 
redress  is  provided  by  this  Order. 

Let  the  powerful  operation  of  all  the  disadvantages  we  have  enume- 
rated, as  attachine  to  the  slave  in  respect  to  property,  be  fairly  weiehed, 
and  the  reader  will  then  see  how  little,  even  such  a  clause  as  this,  so 
plausible  and  promising  in  its  terms,  can  do  for  him.  Slavery  must  be 
extinguished  before  the  unhappy  victim  of  it  can  be  invested  with  avail- 
able rights  of  this  description.  There  will  be,  without  doubt,  numerous 
exceptions,  but  still  sucn  must  be  the  general  effect  resulting  from  the 
harsh  and  oppressive  system  under  which  he  is  placed. 

8.  Non-'Separation  of  Families  by  Sale.     §  45—61. 

The  provisions  under  this  head  are  a  considerable  improvement  on 
the  former  Orders,  which  had  confined  the  prohibition  to  separate  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  whether  by  repute,  or  otherwise,  to 
judicial  sales  alone,  whereas  it  is  now  extended  to  transfers  of  every 
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dtKiiption.     StiU  no  measures  are  taken  for  ascertaining  and  recording 
reputed  relationships. 

If  we  forbear  making  any  remarks  on  the  revolting  nature  of  such 
regalation&»  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  human  beings,  and  on  the  out- 
rageeas  violation  of  all  sound  moral  and  political  principles  which  they 
iiiTolTe»  it  is  merely  because  we  are  persuaded  we  shall  have  credit  for 
all  we  feel  and  have  often  expressed  on  that  subject,  without  occupying 
the  time  of  our  readers  with  the  repetition  of  we  same  obvious  truths. 
Can  anything  be  more  opprobrious  to  us  as  a  Christian  nation,  than 
that,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  and  with  our  high  pretensions  to  reli- 
gious, moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  our  Government  should  be 
assuming  credit  for  the  humanity  of  enactments  which  regulate  the  sale 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  subjects  of  the  British  Crown? 

9.  Manumission  of  Slaves,     §  52 — 69. 

The  present  Order  has  substantially  adopted,  and  extended  to  all  the 
Crown  Colonies,  the  provisions  of  the  former  Order  in  Council  for 
Trinidad,  respecting  both  the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory  manumis- 
sk>n  of  slaves.  How  far  these  fall  below  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
law,  which,  with  respect  to  Trinidad  at  least,  the  Government  seem  bound 
to  follow,  has  often  been  demonstrated,  and  maybe  clearly  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  II.  pp.  254 — 258,  (Supplement 
to  No.  37).  Sti  11  considering  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  clause  to  five 
other  colonies,  we  should  have  less  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score, 
were  it  not  for  three  new  provisos  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
been  superadded  to  the  former  enactment.     (See  above  p.  4). 

The  first  of  these  provisos  might  have  been  spared,  but  for  the  de- 
ference which  seems  to  have  been  thought  due  to  the  prejudices  of  slave 
owneiB.  In  the  slave  market,  while  men,  women,  and  children,  subjects 
of  the  British  crown,  shall  continue  to  be  objects  of  barter  and  sale, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Council,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  that  both  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser  will  not  much 
better  know,  than  any  law  can  instruct  them,  how  to  appreciate  the 
'  qualities  and  the  skill  of  the  human  cattle  that  are  exposed  to  sale.  Those 

"  Who  drive  this  loathsome  traffic,  guage  and  span. 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man," 

are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  trade  to  be  the  dupes  of  mere  words ; 
and  the  King  in  Council  might  safely  have  left  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices in  calculating  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  purchase  or  the  sale. 
It  would  seem  as  if  when  one  of  the  parties  has  in  view,  not  sordid 
profit,  but  the  attainment  of  the  blessing  of  liberty,  means  of  enhancing 
the  costliness  of  the  purchase  may  be  resorted  to,  against  which  in- 
dependent parties  meeting  in  open  market  and  pursuing  their  gain 
merely,  are  protected.  It  is  humiliating  to  witness  such  proofs  of 
our  subjection  to  slave  holders. 

The  second  and  third  provisos  are  still  more  opprobrious,  and  betray  a 
disposition  in  the  structure  of  them,  which  we  by  no  means  impute  to 
their  official  framers,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly  detestable.  The 
redemption  of  captives  has  long  been  deemed,  in  the  Christiaa  world, 
one  of  the  highest  descriptions  of  that  charity  which  is  the  glory  of  the  ' 

2  c 
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Gospel;  but  here  we  have  the  King  in  Council  induced,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  stamp  the  mark  of  his  reprobation  on  this  exercise 
ot  Christian  benevolence.  If  a  man,  anxious  to  anancipate  a  fellow- 
creature  and  fellow-subject  from  a  cruel  and  hopeless  bondage,  shall 
spoiitaneously  aid  him  with  a  donation^  not  only  shall  his  liberality  be, 
by  this  odiooa  and  cold-blooded  enacUBent^  rendered  fruitlessi  but 
the  object  of  that  liberality  shall  have  his  bondage  prolonged,  and  his 
fetters  mora  closely  rivetted,  because  his  claims  for  commiseration  and 
sympathy  have  found;  a  response  in  some  Christian  breast.  This 
unjust  and  cruel  clause  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  universal  indignation 
of  the  country,  as  one  which)  stamps  disgrace  on  the  national  character, 
and  whioh^for  its>  iniquity,  should  alarm  every  man  who.  fears.  God,  and 
loves  his  brothers 

And  then,  what  come8\next  ?  If.  a  slave,  seeking,  to  be  manumitted, 
shall  be  alleg^  to  have  ^'  committed  "  a  robbery  or  a  theft  during  the 
fire  preceding  years,. his  manumission  shall  be  stayed  till  he  shall  have 
undergone  an  ordeal  of  five  years  more.  Can  such  an  enactment  be 
possible?  If  he  shall  have  *^ committed  a  robbery  or  a  theft!" — not 
shall  have  been  convicted  of  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  the  verdict  re- 
corded, and' the  sentence  pronounced,  (though  it  would  be  suffickntlv 
hard,  even  in  that  case  to  superadd  so  severe  a  punishment  to  thatwhich 
the  law  had  already  inflicted), — but  shalUhave  committed  it,  he  shall 
be  condeknned  to  five  long  years  of  bondage.  And  what  may  be  the  con- 
struction of  this  most  loose  and  unprecedented  enactment?  A  slave  may 
have,  the  year  before,  after  toiling  all  night  in  the  sugar-mill,  or  the  boiling- 
house,  or  the  still^house,  taken  home  with  him  a  poundortwoofthe^sugar, 
or  a  quart  or  two  of  the  rum,  which  he  had  been  employed  in  manipu- 
lating ;  or,  pinched  with  hunger,  he  may  have  appropriated  to  himself 
son^eof  the  food  which  he  had  been  exhausting  his  strength  to  produce; 
the  iact  is  proved :  he  has  committed  a  thefl  on  his  master ;  and  he  is 
doomed  for  this  to  pass  five  years  more  under  stripes  and  chains! 
What  can  any  language,  however  strong,  add  to  the  palpable  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  such  a  law  ?  We  knew  that  West  Indians  had  proposed 
such  a  principle  of  legislation,  but  that  the  King  of  England  and  his- 
Council  should  'have  been  led  to  adopt  it>  was  certsunly  not  within 
the  reach  of  our  anticipations. 

10.  AdmiisUniity  of  Slave  Testimony,    §  70. 

We  should  have  had  nothing  but  unqualified  commendation  to  be- 
stow OQ  this  clause,  but  for  the  concluding  proviso  of  it.  Could  the  King, 
in  Council  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  deep-rooted' 
prejudioes  of  slave  owners,  by  reminding  them  of  what  is  never  absent 
from,  their  thoughts — **  the  servile  condition  of  the  witness,  and  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  other  parties,"  as  affecting  the  credit  of 
his  testimony  ?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  rules  which  affect  the  credit  of 
all  witnesses,  whether  slave  or  free,  aud  which  is  fully  comprehended  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  clause  ?  Surely  then,  as  the  tendency,  is  already 
sufficiently  sttong  in  white  courts  and' white  juries  to  undervalue  negro* 
testimony,  there  needed  not  diisfraiuitous  aggmiFatioo  of  the  evil. 


\tv  Slave  Code—I'unuhmrnt  of  Compkti'wuj  Slavtu. 


1 1 .   Complaining  Slave 


h  1-2. 


I  remains  ooly  one  more  clause  ol"  ihe  new  Order  on  which  we 
*ir  any  commenL  It  vrry  properly  prohibirs  Uie  punishiogof  a 
r  merely  failing  to  estabh'sh  by  erjdence  tlie  trtilh  of  any  cotn- 
^[Ifeint  he  may  tiring  agsiinBl  his  maHtcr  or  maaager.  i  Bat  I  hen  if  it  shall 
be  proved  to  hare  originaied  in  some  laelavolent  or  ealpahk  motive, 
the  ah,wt  shall  be  liable  to  be  puniBhei),  under  the  authority  of  uiy 
troart,  or  any  magistraU,  on  ptuuf,  ih  a  summary  way,  before  such 
oDurt  or  magistrate,  ihat  the  complaint  kiis  without  fonadation,  and 
origimleil  in  a  malevdcnl,  or  culpable  motive. 

'Sow,  in  the  firit  place, -we  have  here  no  limit  asiigned  to  the  punish- 
tncot  which  any  court,  or  any  magistmle  may  inflict,  for  this  new 
mdes  of  constructive  crime.  Shall  it  be  death,  or  tra asportation,  or 
cuiiM  for  hfe ;  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred,  or  any  other  number  of 
iMbes  of  the  cart-whip  ? 

Agato ;  what  is  meant  by  proof  in  n  sammart/  way  ?  Does  tt  mean 
tliu  the  magistrate,  before  njiom  the  cumplaint  is  made,  shall  proceed, 
OD  diimisMflg  the  comptaiat,  to  arraign  and  try  the  complainant,  without 
MT  previous  notice  ai  the  charge  agamst  him, without  time  to  prepare  his 
dcKnce  and  bis  wilnetsea,  and  without  any  of  those  preparatory  steps 
idiieh  are  deemed  indispensable  in  the  case  of  free  persons  who  are 
charged  with  oHences  ?  Then  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  this  would 
to  Uk  very  grossest  injustice,  under  the  colour  of  law. 

Tiien  ft  single  magistrate,  it  would  appear,  is  made  quite  competent 
to  lite  meiciie  of  this  tremendous  jurisdiction.  Let  us  only  consider, 
for  ■  single  moment,  thefellow  feehng  existing  among  slave  owners,  of 
wWicli  cIms  magistrates  geoerallv  consist,  and  how  deeply  interested 
Ui^  bII  are  hi  diseoutaging  troublesome  complainants,  and  how  essen- 
tial <ii  may  be,  irith  a  view  to  their  own  future  immunity,  to  set  an 
nmiple  of  favour  towards  those  who  may  have  to  judge  their  own  de- 
linqaeneiea  in  mm, — and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  faint  conceplioD 
of  the  atrocities  to  which  such  a  regulation  mav  give  birth. 

"Die  crime  .too  thus  eioaled  is  of  the  loosest  description.     Il  is  not 

y  a  malevolent  motive  of  complaint  which  may  be  brought  under 

!  of  this  one  magistrate,  and  punished;  but  a  eulpahle 

•  of  complaint.     What  may  be  the  detinilion  of  this  novel  crime  of 

bUity.  which  shall  protect  any  slave  who  may  fail  in  proving  his 

at,  from  coming  under  the  lash  of  this  harsh  statute,  we  know 

Sut  how  inconsistent,  after  all.  is  such  a  clause,  in  its  spirit 
and  letideiicy,  not  only  nilli  the  fundamental  principles  of  British 
law,  but  with  the  sentiments  which  have  already  proceeded  from  his 
Uaj«sty'g  Government !  What  is  the  language  they  have  repeatedly 
UMd  on  this  subject !     It  ii  to  this  etfect : — "  It  will  be  neeeasary  to 

Ci(k  ihnt  no  slive  shall  be  punished  for  preferring  a  oomplsint,  un- 
hc  be  distinctly  convicted  of  the  offence  of  having  preferred  k 
caluBniious  chaige,  from  impfiper  motived,  that  cnnviction  prooeeding 

and  legal  i^vidcuce."     Iietter  of  Mr.  Kiiskisson  \o  Sir     | 
)  March,  tK-2^t.     Sec  iilsn  Lojvl  Oaihurst's  Letter  u 


. .'  .  and  Mr.  Huikissuo's  u> 


•  :>'■•:.*  :t  this  new  (^rder,  wo 
-      :.    -  r.::i  which  it  is  char;?cablo. 
:..xc  not  vet  adverted.     The 
. .  .vas  termed  an  (3rder  **  for 
li  Slaves,"  as  well  as  for  im- 
:  .1   not,   however,   contain    a 
:.^  secure  or  to  promote  the 
.-  :^.  whether  yoiins:  or  old.     In 
•  -.trssion  of  its  being  intended  to 
•::.-.:ied  to  reproach  the   incon- 
.....  guiltless  as  the  fornier  Order 
. . ..  "r:«:ly  important  point.    It  contains 
.•  ::.CT  of  education  or  of  religious 
^  •  r-icd  at  this  omission,  because  in 
^•.  Murray,  of  September,  1S*28,  of 
— u<'  .ven  pven,  (No.  5'i,)  that  right 
!!i:  attention  of  the  colonial  autho- 
-4  i;rm  the  basis  of  all  wise  legislation, 
;  ..lily  recommend,"  specifies  as  the 
jir".:.  *'  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
;■  en."     In  this  view,  what  he  repre- 
•M-.ance,  is  "  the  religious  instruction 
c' observes,  "  of  the  sacredncss  of 
::o  impediments  should  be  placed  in 
.»  .dge  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
!  -.vancing  their  civilization,   without 
A  ?  by  religious  instruction.     It  is  im- 
..AUt  objtrt  should  not  be  intrusted 
..-.•.sion  should  likewise  be  made  for  it 
^  \:w  injury  which  society  would  sus- 
i   list  sense  of  its  importance." 
X    v-.'orge  Murray  in  eviTv  word  he  has 
..'  -.".ring  the  force  with  which  he  presses 
•  v.-  \.\>lonie$  their  obligations  resprcting 
.     .  .-.nd  to  deplore,  that  in  the  model  of 
^      .-.»w  held  up  to  their  imitation,  not  a 
,  „•  .1  view  to  this  paramount  object. 
,.^    -jtruction  is  a  neccssart/  preliminary 
^  ....,.-.     On  th(!  contrary,  we  hold  most 
v.^   ;..v}vr  ])n'lude   to  etKoctivc  religious 
^  ,\o.".ir  with   Sir   0.  Murray,  as  to  the 
.  .^-.ti.v.  ^'f  llie  legislatures  of  the  chartered 
'  ..,i.wi«4<  %'f  the  King  in  council)  to  provide 
^.i  Tii^j''  'r.>:ruction  of  the  servile  population. 
,,^rii  *  »f  ^'  ^^*  ^^^*^  Oovernment,  as  well  as  of 
''  '     |-»nrlwmcnt,  from  the   uar   l8-2:{,   to  the 
^  v^  •;  n«^^  *«tno5t  seem  as  if  both  had  put  forth 
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this  profeflsiou  of  their  high  value  for  preliminary  religious  instruction,, 
and  of  their  zeal  to  promote  the  moral  culture  of  the  slave  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  civilization  and  ultimate  emancipation,  rather  as  a  ground 
for  delay,  in  effecting  that  object,  than  as  a  sure  and  necessary  means  of 
accoinpliihiiig  it  ?  For  what  is  the  fact  ?  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
DOl  a  single  colonial  legislature  has  adopted  a  single  measure  for  secur- 
ing to  the  slaves  either  education  or  religious  instruction.  And  the 
government  itself,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  it  has  to  illus- 
trale  its  own  recommendations  by  a  practical  example  of  legislation^ 
wholly  omits  all  allusion  to  the  subject.  After  seven  years  of  deli-> 
beration  and  discussion,  of  recommendation  and  remonstrance,  of  pro- 
fession and  promise ;  after  zealously,  and  importunately  urging  on  the 
colonists  their  obligations  in  this  respect  as  Christians,  they  wind  up 
the  whole  with  an  act  embodying  their  views  of  legislative  reform, 
which  passes  over  this  supremely  important  object  of  legislation,  this 
indispensable  preliminary  to  improvement,  in  absolute  silence. 

Again,  we  say,  what  ground  can  the  Government  have  to  reproach 
the  chartered  colonies  with  supineness  and  indifference  on  this  subject, 
when  they  themselves  have  thus  acted,  when  their  own  practice  has 
thus  violated  their  professed  principles,  and  their  example  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  their  recommendations  ? 

And  if  fuch  be  the  progress  (the  downward  progress  shall  we  call 
it  ?)  of  reform  in  the  colonies  directly  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Crown,  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  its  state  and  progress  in 
those  colonies,  whose  legislatures  are  composed  of  the  owners  of  slaves  ? 
For  besides  the  evils  common  to  botli,  such  as  the  want  of  any  legal 
proyisioQ  for  education  or  religious  instruction ;  or  of  time,  in  lieu  of 
Snoday;  or  of  any  due  limit  to  the  duration  or  intensity  of  labour; 
or  such  as  the  prohibition  to  cultivate  or  possess  any  staple  productions; 
the  subjection  to  severe  arbitrary  punishment,  &c.  &c. ;  scarcely  one  of 
those  regulations  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  crown  colonies, 
with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  condition  of  slavery,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  chartered  colonies.  There,  Sunday  markets,  with  two  exceptions, 
still  prevail ;  there,  the  stimulus  of  the  driving-whip  maintains  its  undi- 
minished potency  ;  there,  female,  as  well  as  males,  are  still  subjected  to 
the  indecent  and  torturing  inflictions  of  the  lash  at  the  will  of  master 
or  manager ;  while  no  records  are  kept,  or  returns  made,  of  these  arbi- 
Irtry  punishments.  There  also,  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred  may  still  be 
torn  asunder  by  sales  ;  while  the  slaves  are  denied  all  power  of  self- 
redemption.  There,  with  one  exception,  they  are  still  incompetent  to  give 
evidence;  their  marriages  are  still  without  any  adequate  sanction  ;  and 
their  property  without  its  requisite  safe-guards.  We  need  not  occupy 
farther  time  ini  proving  the  undiminished  prevalence  of  these  various 
evils;  This  has  been  done,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter:  we  will  contine  ourselves  to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  point, 
thft  last  we  have  mentioned, — the  slaves'  rights  of  property. 

On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any  more  decisive  leitimiMpcir 
dua  that  of  Mr.  Dwtrris,  himself  a  West  Indian  Proprietw*  fli 
offidal  reports  to  die  Government  as  a  Commuisioner  of  J4 

2  c2 
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in  the  West  Indies.  (See  his  First  Report,  pp.  67,  90,  222,  223. 
Second  Report,  250,  251,  252.  Third  Report,  pp.  13,  87.)  He  there 
tells  us,  that  neither  in  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Domi- 
nica, Antig:aa,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  or  Tortola,  the  nine  islands  he 
visited,  can  slaves  acquire  any  property  by  law,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters,  nor  claim  any  redress  for  injuries  of  this  kind  done 
either  by  their  master,  or  his  delegate,  or  even  by  third  parties,  except 
through  the  master.  And  when  in  the  last  of  his  Reports,  the  Third,  p. 
106,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  respecting  the  slaTe'i 
legal  rights  of  property,  he  thus  expresses  himself.  **  The  slaves  now  la- 
bour under  prodigious  disadvantages.  A  slave  is  under  a  personal  dis- 
ability^  and  cannot  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  not  even  in  respect 
of  injuries  done  to  him  by  other  slaves.  A  slave  cannot  prosecute  in  tbe 
crimmal  courts.  A  slave  cannot  enter  into  a  recognizance."  '*  Slave 
evidence  is  not  admitted  against  freemen,  white  or  black,  even  ag^nst 
wrong  doers.  In  those  cases,**  (viz.  against  fellow  slaves)  *'  where  slave 
evidence  is  admitted,  it  very  often  is  not  upon  oath."  If  the  property 
of  a  slave  is  taken  from  him,  he  cannot  personally  seek  redress.  His 
master,  it  is  said,  may  bring  trespass.  This,  however,  is  very  insuffi- 
c'ent;  for  he  also  may  not ;  and  if  he  does,  and  none  but  slaves  are 
present  at  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  there  is 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  The  owner,  suing  for  his  slave,  must 
establish  his  case  by  competent  evidence,  and  cannot  prove \he  fact  by 
persons  under  legal  disabilities."  Mr.  Dwarris  then  goes  on  to  prove, 
oy  other  considerations,  that  from  the  non-admissibility  of  slave  eviaence, 
'*  the  slave  is  left  defenceless,"  and  concludes  the  whole  with  this  me- 
morable sentence, ''  From  all  we  saw  in  all  the  Islands,  it  was  ^ejirm 
conviction  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners,  that  the  foundation  of  every 
improvement,  both  as  regards  the  white  and  black  population  of  these 
Colonies,  roust  be  laid  in  an  improved  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
the 


onies,  roust  be  laid  in  an  improved  administration  of  justice, 
admission  of  slave  evidence. '  p.  107. 


Here  then,  let  us  pause,  and  take  a  review  of  the  whole  of  our 
progress,  during  the  seven  years  that  we  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  solemn  pledges  of  Government  on  this  subject.  That,  at  the 
time  those  pledges  were  given,  no  delay  was  contemplated  in  car- 
rying the  whole  of  their  measures  into  immediate  and  contempora- 
neous effect,  is  manifest  both  from  their  having  been  forthwith  em- 
bodied into  an  Order  for  Trinidad,  and  from  the  tenor  of  Lord 
Bathurst's  despatches  to  the  governors  of  the  different  slave  colo- 
nies as  early  as  the  9th  July,  1823. — **  I  have  most  earnestly  to  impress 
upon  you,"  says  his  lordship,  in  his  circular  letter  of  that  date,  ^*  the 
irtCESSiTT  of  proceeding  to  carry  these  improvements  into  effect ^  not 
only  WITH  ALL  POSSIBLE  DISPATCH,  but  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  and 
cordial  co^eration  with  the  efforts  of  His  Majesty*  s  Government  y  "  If 
you  should  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
transmitting  to  me  the  necessary  communication,  in  order  that  I  may 
take  the  xarliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  before  ParKa- 
mentj  and  submitting  for  tketr  connderaium  such  meaiures  as  it  may 
be  fit  to  adopt  in  conse^nevee." 
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Not  wai  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning  less  clear  and  unambiguous. 
**  I  niist  declare/'  was  his  language  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823»  in  a' 
speech,  the  printed  report  of  which,  published  by  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, was  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  *'  I  must  declare  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  die  colonial  legislatures  a  full  and  fair  co-opera- 
tioo/'  and  *'  I  must  add,  that  any  resistance  which  may  be  manifested 
to  the  express  and  declared  wishes  of  Parliament;  any  resistance,  I 
mean,  which  should  partake,  not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would 
create  a  case  upon  which  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  for  counsel." 

SimiUir  language  was  held  by  Mr.  Canning  on  different  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  the  Session  of  1826,  when  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (Lord  Bathurst  speaking  to  a  similar  effect  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  he  entreated  that  some  farther  space  should  be  given  to  the 
colonitd  legislatures  for  another  trial ;  and  that  if  due  advantage  was 
not  taken  by  them  of  that  space,  '*  it  might  then  become  the  duty,  if 
not  of  Parliament  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Government, 
at  least  of  Government  to  call  upon  the  Parliament  to  arm  them  with 
additional  power." 

That  in  the  four  long  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  last  words 
were  uttered,  nothing  effective  has  been  done  by  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Government  and  Parliament,  and  little  even 
in  the  Crown  Colonies,  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

For  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  there  is  an  easy 
Hid  obvious  remedy.  The  Crown  can  at  once  supply  them,  and  we 
tmst  will  supply  them,  without  an  hour^s  delay ;  and  it  can  also  render 
the  laws  effectual  by  such  sanctions,  and  by  such  a  selection  of  func- 
tionaries, and  by  such  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  shall 
eosare  their  due  execution. 

With  the  Chartered  Colonies  Parliament  alone  can  deal  effectually. 
Surely  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  Government  may,  according 
to  its  pledges,  come  to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers  to  execute  its  pur- 
poses. If  not,  in  what  circumstances,  short  of  actual  rebellion,  can 
parliamentary  interference  ever  be  justified  ? 

But  it  has  been  argued,  that  such  interference  would  be  inexpedient 
in  any  circumstances,  as  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
reform  in  the  slave  colonies,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists. 
But  if  this  view  of  the  subject  were  correct,  how  has  it  happened 
that  Government  should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  impose  an  entire 
slave  code  on  six  of  these  colonies,  not  only  without  requiring  or 
waiting  for  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists,  but  even  against  their 
open  and  declared  opinions ;  and  that  Parliament  should  approve  and 
sanction  such  a  course  ?  What  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
make  it  wise  and  beneficial  in  the  Government  to  legislate  for  Trinidad, 
or  Demerara,  without  the  consent,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
their  inhabitants,  which  would  make  it  unwise  and  injurious  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  in  like  manner  for  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  ?  The  power, 
of  Pariiament  is  as  unquestionable  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  as  that  <rf  the: 
Government  is  in  the  case  of  Trinidad ;  and  why  should  the 
the  power  of  Parliament  be  more  iodBTectual  in  the  one  cv 
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crcise  of  the  power  of  the  GoverameDt  in  the  other  ?  Or  are  the  proposed 
enactmenta  less  necessary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Are  there  not 
in  all  the  colonic  great  and  admitted  erils  to  be  redressed,  which  their 
legislatures  hate  refused  to  ledress  ?  Or  are  these  e^ls  to.  remain  unre- 
dressed until  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining:  them  shall. be 
pleased  to  pass  laws  for  that  purpose  ?  But  what  rational  hope  is  that 
that  the  legislatures  of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  or  of  the  other  coloaies, 
will  pass  such  laws  as  shall  enable  His  Majesty,  for  example,  to  appoint 
independent  protectors  of  their  slaves,  or  to  reform  and  purify  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  that  respects  the  relation  of  master  and 
sla?e  ?  Or  that  they  will  concurrently  adopt  into  their  code  all  the  other 
reforms  which  His  Majesty  has  recommended,  and  which  have  bees 
declared  by  the  Government,  and  the  Parliament,  in  perfect.  accordaDee 
with  the  universal  voice  of  the  nadon^  and  with  the  assent  even  of  the 
West  Indian  body  in  this  country,  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  ?  The  reality  and  the  magnitade 
of  the  evils  to  be  redressed  stand  fully  admitted  in  the  recorded  retoln«< 
tions  and  reiterated  votes  of.  Parliament ;  in  the  very  provisions  of  the 
new  Order  in  Council,  however  incomplete ;  in  the  recommendationa  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  during  the  last  six  years ;  and  still  more 
clearly,  if  possible,  in  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  their  removaL 

If  there  is  to  be  any  leg^lation  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  remonring  the 
existing  evils,  it  will  be  admitted  that  good  kws,  honestly  framed  with  a 
view  to  their  removal,  and  armed  with  adequate  sanctions,  must  be  more 
effectual  to  that  object  than  bad  laws,  guarded  by  feeble  or.  by.m 
saiictbns,  framed  by  men  who  profess  to  see  the  ruin  of  thar  ewa  ifr- 
tereste  in  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  their  enactment,  and  whose  mge* 
nuity,  therefore,  will  be  directed  to  render  them  as  inoperative  aa  is 
consistent  with  an  apparent  compliance.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  colo- 
nial statutes  are  justly  chargeable  with  a  want  of  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency, with  inequality  and  injustice,  and  with  the  absence  of  adeqoate 
executory  provbions,  (and  the  reports  of  the  legal  commissioners  folly 
establish  the  existence  of  such  defects,)  it  would  clearly  be  in  llie 
power  of  Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  object  of  Parliament  in 
making  laws  would  be  to  give  effect  to  its  own  purposes.  The  object 
of  the  colonists  in  all  the  colonies,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  would  be,  if 
they  cannot  resist,  yet  to  elude  their  fulfilment.  Besides,  when  it  is 
considered  how  very  contracted  is  the  white  population  of  the  colonies, 
how  many  of  them  are  in  low  and  servile  situations,  and  how  few  are 
qualified  by  their  habits,  intelligence,  and  capacity,  to  form  wise  and 
enlightened  legislators,  in  pomts  immediately  affecting  their  pride,  their 
passions,  and  their  interests,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
the  task  of  legislating  for  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  black 
and  coloured  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  our  slave  colonies,  shall  be 
exercised  by  their  own  petty  legislatures,  or  by  the  Imperial  Parliament; 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  the  best  l&ws  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
frame,  might  be  attended  with  little  benefit,  if  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  colonies  sbouldremain  as  h  is.  But  its  reform  is  aB.es« 
senlial  mgredienA  m  the  wlmim  plan  oC  improvement;  and  goveraorsy 
jvdgesy  attomey»«gensniUi .  jmdfupMtaolQrs,  instead  of  being  fdantei^ 
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dependent  on  anembliet  of  planterSy  must  be  men  duly  qualified  for 
their  oflkeSy  unconnected  with  colonial  interests,  receiving  their  ap- 
pointments from  the  Crown,  and  responsible  to  it  for  their  conduct. 

Bat  though  such  a  reform  in  the  judicial  and  executive  departments 
of  the  colonies  would  undoubtedly  do  something  towards  correcting  the 
evib  of  the  slave  system,  it  may  be  argued  that  as  juries  must  still  be 
composed  of  men  imbued  with  colonial  prejudices,  they  will  contrive  to 
frnstrate  the  operation  of  every  law  that  may  be  obnoxious  to  them.  This, 
to  m  certain  degree,  is  true.  There  is,  however,  a  large  share  of  the 
administration  of  courts  of  justice,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  judges, 
independently  of  juries ;  and  even  where  it  is  not,  the  presence  and 
dixectkms  of  an  enlightened  and  unbiassed  judge,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  system  of  record,  revision,  and  publicity,  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  with  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence. 

May  not,  also,  some  part  of  the  evil  which  is  contemplated  be  efiec- 
toally  obviated  by  admitting  into  the  list  of  jurors  such  free  blacks  and 
persons  of  colour  as  are  duly  qualified  by  their  property  and  intelli- 
gence ?  Aliens  are  entitled  in  our  courts  to  have  a  moiety  of  their 
peetSy  aliens  like  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice 
that  native-bom  subjects  of  the  King,  qualified  by  their  property,  intel- 
ligence, and  loyalty  to  act  as  jurors,  should  be  excluded,  merely  on 
aooonnt  of  their  complexion,  from  the  /exercise  of  one  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  British  India  the  principle  now  contended  for  has  been  adopted 
with  advantage ;  and  one  of  the  last  pledges  given  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  was,  that  if  the  colonial  legis- 
latnres  should  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  free  people  of  colour  by  admit- 
ting them  to  a  fair  participation  in  the  civil  and  political  rights  to  which, 
as  British  subjects,  they  were  entitled,  he  should  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

Little,  it  has  been  further  argued,  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  re- 
form in  the  slave  colonies  without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists. 
The  very  statement  of  such  a  proposition,  when  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity«  tends  to  take  away  the  hope  of  any  such  concurrence. 

May  not  the  West  Indians,  in  fact,  understand  it  as  saying  to  them, 
**  so  long  as  you  persist  in  refusing  your  concurrence,  you  are  safe  from 
those  innovations  which  you  so  much  dread  ?"  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
take  away  the  only  motive  which  ever  has  produced,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  produce,  any  even  seeming  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  with  the  wishes  of  the  mother-country — the  dread  of  par- 
liamentary interference ;  while  it  goes  to  vacate  at  once  the  pledges 
of  Grovemment,  to  Parliament  and  the  public,  respecting  the  course 
to  be  taken  in  case  of  continued  disappointment. 

It  is  quite  a  new  maxim  in  legislation,  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  parties  who  are  to  be  restrained  from  wrong,  shall  be  required 
to  render  the  laws,  imposing  the  restraint,  effectual.  What  wonld 
have  been  said  to  such  a  proposition  in  the  case  of  the  LndditBSi  -or  ^ 
any  other  set  of  evil-doers  in  this  country  ?  J     - 

Let  the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Cannrng,  in  1799,  be  km 
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InraBfle:: — ''  Trust  Jdot  the  mastBoi  <of  islaves  •in  iriat  oonoems  Iqg^it- 
Jtttion  lor  «laweiy.    .  However  Bpeckms  rtheir  Imips  unay :  appear,  depend 
upon  it  (they  must^be  ineffectual  in  slheir  operation.     It  is  intfae  nalme 
^of  things  that  theyshoukl  beiso."    ^'iLet  then  'the  JBritish  tiouee  of 
^CornmoiiB  do  their  'part  tthemselves.    ILet  tbem  not  delegate  the  trust  of 
tdcdag  it  io  those  who  cannot  execute  vthat  !tru8t  fairly.    (Let  the  evil /foe 
-semedisd  by  an  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the^gOTerument  of.  a  free.pcople 
and  not  :by  ithe  i masters  of  skures.     Their  Jimrs  can  never  reaoh^icoBld 
cBBVBr  cuceithe'evil."    ^*  There  .is  something  in  "the  mature  of  absolole 
authoriDjr,  m  the  niatiou  bet wetm  .master  and^lave,  which  makes  des- 
potism on  ^  cases^and  luader  ,d\\  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and 
lunsure  ieKeoutonenren  of  :itsiown  .'proTisions  in /favour  of  the*ob)ectsof  its 
(power."    The  truth  of  ^these  imaaims,  applied  at  the  >time  to  the  slate 
trade,  loses  uone  of  itS'foroe  ^xivhen /apphed  to  ^slavery;  and  it  has  bean 
abundantly  *c6nfiemed  by  rthe  fatal  esipeiienoe  'of  nearly  thirty  years, 
»whioh  ihave  since  elapsed,  of  'protracted  misery  and  oppressioa  to  Ibe 
^lawe,  and  of  tunoeasing  Tesistanee  .on  the  ^part  of  the  master  to  «0my 
ieffort  to  jalleriate  that  misery  lor  to  terminlte  (that  oppression.    What 
then  mowTemains  <to  us,  botto  actoon  thcwke  and  salutary  ccmosel 
given  "to  )us  eo  long  ago  as  1799;  and  our  past  Jiegleot  of  'WihiGh  (has 
(Ontaikd  ISO  many  evils  on  >the  wretohed  African  race  ? 

But  even  all  the  prQpo8edimeasufes,.if  carried  into  full  effect,' could  only 
be  regarded  as  steps  in  the  progresstowardsitheifinalestindtiondf  slavery 
ahcottghout  rthe  British  idominions,  and  .as  it  is  only  as  such  that  we 
dbave<ever  4>ressed,  or  continue  )to  press  )diem.  By  what  .further  /means 
•this  iconeummalion  tshall  be  attained;  whether tby 'fixing  .a: period  aftsr 
•whidi  no  Britnh  ^slaves  tshall  be  bora; — «r  iby  redeeming  all  rfemale 
slaves  from  alavei^;— or  by  measures  istill) more  prompt  andimmediatB, 
"the  itime  seems  now  to  ha/ve  arrived  for  delermintng.  Certain  ittisttfiat, 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  emancipation,  the  people  of  this  countryiwill  not 
•be  diverted  by  any  mere  alleviations  of  the<condition  of )the  slave.-  Having 
become  lacquahited  with/the  real  nature  of  the  slave  system,  tbeynregaril 
■it  as  so  (incurably  (vicious ;  mo  radically  criminal:;  so  >repugnaiitto  llie 
obligations  of  .humanity  and  justice^  such  a  deliberate  violaticn'jof 'the 
Ittinoiples  jand  precepts  of  our  holy  religion, (that  it  ou^htmot  to  beltole- 
lattd-far  a  single  day  iieyond  the  absolute  necessity  of  (the  ^ca».  Tberv 
leelia  growing  conviction  that  to 'Continue  to  uphold  it^by  lasK,^as«iPW 
BB'by^oiir  tnaval  and 'mUitsryifbrces ;  and>still  more  to  (foster  and '«neon* 
sage  it  by  bounties -and  protecting  duties,  is  (to 'involve 'the. nation  m  (be 
awful  responsibility  of'deep  and  conscious  guilt.  Some,  it 'is  trae,  aie 
disposed  >to  regard  twith  alarm  lany  reference  ^whatever  >to  <an  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  will  ibe  well  for  such  rto  irecdllect  that  in  the  year 
1792,  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  lat  that  verytimea  Hinister 
of  the  Orown,  and  who,  throughout  the  whole 'of  'his  political  life,  was 
recognized  as  the  zealous  friend  and  advocate  of  West  Indian  interests, 
did  not  ihesftate  formally  to  propose  to  PaEliament  a. series  of iresdlulions, 
one  of  which  was  tiMit  from  and  lafter  the  1st  'of  January  1800,  no 
slaves  should  be  bom  within  the*dominions  of  ^is  IMajesty.  No*one  iiaa 
eworrthought  of  in^potiog  toslbattdistioguifbed  indifuhioloilher  iMthu- 
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'ot  prccipitaoon  Jn  Uk  views  of  refonnv  or  any  excess  of  philan- 

Aropic  teal :  lutil  yd,  had  his  resdutioD*  been,  adaptedt  Briti^  ilavery 
wuuU  now  have  licen  extincL 
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im  ts-wiih  sincera  pleasure  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
tMolutioB*.  unatiiinou»ly  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Leeds  on<  Che 
38tti  of  September  last— Joits  Ci.apham,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

"  That  Hvrrry  U  ^n  eiil  of  frurul  raafcnitude,  directly  opposed  to  the  well- 
bdof  and  hajipine**  of  m«i,  the  law  of  (itxl,  and  Ihr  religiun  of  CliriBt,— ilia 
"'*'—"'■  of  which,  eipfciallj  in  aay  part  of  the  British  ilomiaiaiia,  wh,  a» 
rkrtMiuia,  ilu  moBt  seriouilj  deplore,  and  the  eatire  eilinclion  of  which' we  {eel 
outaalx*  called  upon  nutst  streauously  to  »eek  and  proioole.by  all  lliogq  meaai. 
wUch  lb>  pnivideoce  of  God,  and  the  lawaaDd.coDstitDtioaof  oar  own  favaarsil 
aarf  bai^ftj  ouoatrf  ha«e  put  into  nor  power. 

**  That  to  OS  ildoca  appear,  that  the  vaiioui  rdifpoas  denomiDaliona  of  thja 
eowibjr.  willi,  perhaps,  one  eiceplion,  have  not  yet  applied  theaisrlvea  to  the 
daatructitu)  of  Uiia  great  ctiI,  in  that  determined  manocr.  and  with  those  ijsic- 
iMIic  aad  cnorgT-tta  mentaret,  whirh  the  mB^iDitude  of  the  evil  it»olf.  aad  of  lbs 
pDWtn  banded  together  for  ita  oaaliauaDoc,  obvioiuly  and  nMlt  ijnpcrali*elf 

"  That,  fill  the  ntoit  port,  the  queslioD  of  negro  slavery  baa  been  approached 
aa  a  poliUral  one,  aad  astailitd  by  art^umenla  drawn  from  policy  and  mere  eipe- 
dlncy,  and  not  oppuswd  with  those  gtiooKer  and  less  equivocal  principjca  and 
ariunutoU  which  are  In  be  derived  from  the  nonl  of  God,  and  tlie  giiprcow  nod 
lanaolablc  laws  of  revealed  religion. 

"  Tbal,  loo  long  have  we,  io  comnian  with  (be  friends  of  humanity  aruuad  ua, 
waaMd  cur  tioia  and  etTorta  ia  lain  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  oar 
fUluw-ctcalureswbo  are  in  bondafce,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  emancipation  ^ 
— faM  4evply  feeling,  that  to  maintain  aiich  a  systen,  under  any  modifications 
~ha1rTir.  i*  lo  i^ipasc  and  coanteract  the  spirit  and  principles  o[  our  holy  reli- 
tiiv,  ne  pledge  ourselves  henceforth  ro  seek,  in  every  le^timate  and  practicable 
wa;.  and  by  our  united  and  slreDooue  eiertiODS,  ita  immediate  and  entiie 
dcalrQf  lioo.  and  lo  remove  from  ourselvca,  and  from  our  beloved  roualry,  the 
fMat  of  foslerint;  this  BaKrant  injustice,  or  even  permitting  ils  continuance,  fur 
a^  pennd,  liowrvet  liniitnt,  beyond  the  tine  thai  may  be  absolutely  requisite 
to  ptuM  Um  act  for  ita  complete  abolition,  and  to  frame  and  apply  tbosc  provi. 
(tuaal  reguliitiiuis  and  rcslrainla,  which  shall  eatablish  the  autbmily  of  Ian  io 
Ua  Briti>th  colooies. 

*"  That  while  we  anequiTocnlly  maintaia  the  right  of  (he  slaves  to  the  full  par- 
tJHpatwu  u[  freedom,  withont  any  campenBation  on  Ibeir  parts  to  the  persons 
whs  bold  Ihem  in  bondage,  we  hare  no  wish  to  prejudice  Ihuie  claims  which  the 
fItMm  way  hara  upon  th«  eovernmenl  of  our  country  (o  a  fair  and  equitable 
hlUwalflratIrn  against  such  losws  a*  may  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  the 
dwaita  uf  system  ;  and  we  declare  our  readiness  to  beat  our  full  prupurtion  of 
iba  lianleBx  which  Iha  teitislature,  ia  its  wisdom,  may  Bad  it  requisite  to  impose, 
ts(  tlie  act'iiiiiplishmeat  of  this  great  measure. 

"  Thai  B^iieifty  b*  now  form*d,tn  consist  of  Protestant  Diasenlinf;  IVt  in  inters, 
tad  the  membrrs  of  (hrir  respective  congrei;ations,  whose  ol^cct  shall  be  the 
lawrdlatc  and  total  aboliliun  o(  alatery,  and  thai  it  be  called  "  The  YoAsbive 
l^lMUul  Diuenleni'  Assoclalioa  for  lli»  A boliliun  of  Slave ryi." 

"  Tbat  a  committee  be  farmed,  to  coosist  of  the  mlulster  aud  two  o 
■aeml>FrBiirca('li  I'rotestitnl  Diuenting  ceogregation  in  llis  county,  whin 
■Mellselfwiili  this  nisociollon." 

Iseiamplr  Kill  be  followed  by  erery  eonntr  ii 
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2.  Hull  and  East  Riding  Association. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  2d  of  February  last— 
D.  Sykes,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  Chair.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from 
the  very  able  address,  printed  and  circulated  by  it. 

**  SeveD  long  years  having  now  elapsed  since  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
pledged  the  national  faith  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  should  be  revised  and 
amended  in  various  important  particulars ;  and  that,  finally,  slavery  should  be 
abolished ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  in  the  legislating  colonies  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  that  the  improvement  in  the  crown 
colonies  is  imperfect  and  inadequate  to  the  professed  object,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  some  obstacle  in  the  way,  which  nothing  but  the  temperate,  yet 
firm  and  united  voice  of  the  people,  can  remove." 

'*  The  time,  however,  now  seems  te  be  arrived  when  something  must  be  done, 
if  those  to  whom  the  longest  life  appears  to  be  promised,  expect  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes."  '*  When  it  is  seen  that  in  the  chartered  colo- 
nies all  the  prominent  evils  of  slavery  still  exist ;  that  the  negroes  are  still  driven 
to  and  at  their  daily  task  by  the  whip ;  that  they  are,  male  and  female,  liable  to 
arbitrary,  cruel,  and  indecent  punishments ;  that  they  are  bought  and  sold  like 
beasts  of  burden;  that  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  social  life  are  withheld,  and 
almost  unknown  ;  that  religious  instruction  is  most  scantily  communicated ;  and 
that  the  term  of  their  natural  life  is  shortened,  by  excessive  compulsory  labour ; 
and  that  all  this  is  justified  by  a  claim  of  property  by  man  in  his  fellow-man  ;-— 
it  would  seem  that  not  an  instant  should  be  lost  in  calling  on  the  proper  autho- 
rities to  carry  into  effect  their  own  purpose,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  mass  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  And  the  more  so  when  all  attempts  by  the  parent  Oovem- 
ment,  to  induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to  amend  these  evils  by  their  own  acts, 
have  been  met  only  by  contumacious  resistance,  or  illusory  compliance." 

'.'In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
vdiose  honour  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  and  on  whose  good  principles  the  friends 
of  humanity  may  rely,  gave  a  promise  that  he  would  in  this,  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in  all  causes  civil  or  criminal.  Tboi^ 
the  incapacity  of  being  a  witness  is  by  no  means  the  most  prominent  evil  of 
slavery,  yet,  as  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  brutish  condition  in  which  these  poor 
creatures  are  held,  the  prospect  of  its  removal  must  be  hailed  with  joy.  It 
therefore,  seemed  prudent  to  wait  for  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  redemption  of 
his  pledge,  not  doubting  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  other 
bills  for  carrying  into  eflect  the  whole  Parliamentary  resolutions  of  18SS." 
'*  Should,  however,  any  disappointment  take  place,  and  should  Government, 
under  that  baleful  influence,'which  for  more  than  twenty  years  frustrated  the 
benevolence  of  our  venerated  townsman,  in  stopping,  as  far  as  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, the  African  slave  trade,  depart  from  its  pledge  or  relax  its  efforts,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  same  national  spirit  will  be  roused  in  favonr  of  the 
extinction  of  British  slavery,  and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  live  to  see  the  coss- 
plete  execution  of  all  his  plans,  for  the  happiness  of  this  degraded  race,  whose 
only  crime  is  the  colour  of  their  skin." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Committee  urge  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the 
law  and  practice  of  negro  slavery,  to  read  the  A.nti-Slavety  Monthly  Reporter, 
in  iffhich  not  only  its  evils  are  delineated,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it 
confuted,  but  the  folly  and  injustice  of  giving  large  bounties  and  protecting: 
duties  in  favour  of  slave-grown  produce,  are  fully  exposed :  the  manifest  evils 
and  glaring  absurdity  of  which  system  have  also  been  pointedly  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Review. 

The  Committee  close  their  address  by  adverting  to  the  useful  labours  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  through  whose  active  exertions  a  large  quantity  of  infor- 
mation has  been  distributed,  and  after  paying  all  expenses,  seventy  pounds  had 
been  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society ;  by  gratefully  acknowledging  the  services 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  by  expressing  a  confident  hope,  that  their  joint 
labours  will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 


Ijoodoo :  Printed  bjr  Bsgitor  and  Thonn*  14,  Bartliolocncw  Close. 
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I. — Authentic  Account  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  since  the  hour  of  its  commencement, 
has  experienced  no  small  degree  of  hostility  from  a  certain  party  in 
this  country.  Had  it  been  founded  with  a  view  to  commercial  advan- 
tages merely,  it  would,  probably,  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  with 
as  little  opposition  as  any  other  of  our  foreign  establishments ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  its  tranquil  progress,  the  founders  of  it  professed  to  have 
higher  purposes  in  prospect.  They  professed  to  hate  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  •They  professed  to  believe,  that  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
African  was  a  human  bein^,  a  member  of  the  same  great  family  with 
themselves,  and  a  fellow-heir  of  the  same  blessings  of  redemption. 
They  professed  to  believe,  that  he  was  capable  of  being  elevated  from  the 
brutal  condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  same  mental  and  moral  endowments  which  were  to  be  found 
ia  his  enslavers.  And  they  not  only  professed  to  believe  all  these  offen- 
sive doctrines,  but  they  had  the  courage,  in  the  face  of  slander  and  con- 
tumelyy  to  attempt  to  act  upon  them.  They  aimed,  both  by  exertions 
and  by  sacrifices,  to  promote  the  civilization  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  African  race. 

Sueh  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
repair,  in  any  measure,  the  disastrous  effects  it  had  produced  on  the 
duLFBCter  and  well-being  of  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  species,  we 
might  have  hoped,  would,  at  least,  have  been  treated  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  respect,  however  unfortunate  may  have  been  its  issue.  So 
hr  from  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  this  very  circumstance  of  its  phi- 
lanthrophic  motive  which  has  served  to  imbitter  hostility,  to  sharpen 
every  arrow  of  detraction,  and  to  give  increased  weight  to  every  malig- 
nant suggestion,  and  to  every  false  representation  respecting  this  colony. 
And  even,  at  this  moment,after  so  many  sinister  predictions  of  its  enemies 
have  been  falsified ;  after  it  has  surmounted  its  early  dangers  and  difR- 
cnlties,  aggravated  by  a  bitterness  of  enmity  peculiar  to  itself;  after  it 
has  gone  on  for  years,  notwithstanding  very  great  mismanagement, 
increasing  in  prosperity,  while  not  a  slave  breathes  on  its  soil,  and 
while  it  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  imparting  to  thousands  of 
Africans,  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  debasement,  the 
blessings  of  British  freedom,  and  of  christian  light ; — there  are  still  to 
be  found  men  whose  delight  seems  to  consist  in  reiterating,  with  fresh 
exag^rations,  the  often  refuted  calumnies  against  it,  and  in  labouring 
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not  only  to  bring  it  into  discredit  with  the  public,  but  to  sweep  it,  if 
it  were  possible,  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

.We  will  not  stop  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  ex- 
clusive selection  of  Sierra  Leone,  from  among  the  multitude  of  our 
colonial  possessions,  as  the  object  of  that  uniform,  persevering,  and 
almost  infuriated  hostility,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
which  has  marked  its  progress  from  the  year  1791  to  the  present  hour. 
They  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  great  controversy  which  has  been  carrying  on,  during  that  period, 
between  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  slavery ; — between  those  who 
thrive  by  the  violation,  in  the  person  of  the  kidnapped  or  enslaved  Afri- 
can, of  every  divine  and  human  obligation;  and  those  who  feel  that  the 
very  existence  of  slavery  within  the  British  dominions  is  a  national 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  extin- 
guished root  and  branch. 

These  reflections  have  been,  in  some  measure,  drawn  from  us  by 
a  volume  which  has  just  come  to  our  hands,  bearing  the  fbllowtng 
title,  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  1 7th  February,  1830,'*  and  numbered 
57.  We  shall  best  illustrate  the  preceding  observations,  as  well  as  best 
satisfy  our  readers,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  lay  before  theni  the  sub- 
stance of  this  important  document. 

The  first  part  of  it  consists  of  the  correspondence  of  the  local  Go- 
vernment with  the  Colonial  Office,  from  the  25th  January,  1826,  to  the 
month  of  September,  1829,  respecting  the. liberated  Africans,  settled 
in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  despatch  of  General'  Turner, 
dated  January  25,  1826,  will  afford  some,  though  still  an  inadequate, 
idea,  both  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  improvident, 
and  absurd  system  which  had,  till  that  time,  with  the  best  intentions 
we  admit,  been  pursued  by  the  predecessors  of  that  officer. 

"  Amongst  the  many  objects  which  in  this  colony  lay  claim  to  my 
attention,  there  are  very  few  which  require  to  be  considered  more  than 
that  which  is  called  the  *  Liberated  African  Department.*  However 
adequate  the  arrangements  might  have 'been  to  the  early  state  of  this 
establishment,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  have  not  been  so  for  some 
time  past;  and  equally  evident,  that  from  the  numbers  of  captured 
slaves  brought  into  the  colony,  they  become  every  day  less  so.  There 
have  been  more  than  20,000  slaves  landed  in  this  colony ;  and  durin? 
the  last  year  alone  upwards  of  2,400  have  been  emancipated :  should 
the  trade  in  slaves  continue  to  increase  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
done  for  the  last  two  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  activity  of  our 
cruisers,  that  the  numbers  brought  in  here  will  increase  also,  and  ¥rill 
very  shortly  become  a  very  large  and  unwieldy  mass  of  people — indeed 
they  are  so  already,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious  considera- 
tion how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of,  or  how  they  are  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Under  the  arrangements  hitherto  prevailing  they  have  been 
distributed  amongst  the  villages,  where  they  have  heen  for  years  sup' 
parted  in  idleness  by  the  government ;  but  the  villages,  and  the  poor 
land  of  the  mountains  where  they  are  situated,  already  begin  to  refuse 
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to  them  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  they  have  begun  to  wander  in  search 
of  better  soil  and  easier  sustenance ;  and  the  evident  tendency  of  this 
is,  that  they  will  retrograde  in  the  woods  into  a  state  of  nature  and  bar- 
barism, or  become  vagrants  about  Freetown  and  the  more  populous 
villages.  I  in  some  degree  meet  this  evil  at  present,  by  employing  them 
on  the  public  works,  carrying  bricks  and  other  materials,  giving  them 
food,  loNdging,  and  some  clothing,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  I  have 
given  them  in  small  numbers,  and  under  registry,  to  respectable  people 
to  cultivate  land,  and  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  it  is  found,  under 
this  iyitem  of  putting  them  to  easy  and  regular  labour,  such  as  they 
have  been  used  to,  on  their  landing  from  the  slave  ships,  that  they  be- 
come very  orderly  good  labourers  ;  but  in  the  cases  where  they  have 
been  located  in  the  villages,  and  have  received  gratuitous  maintenance, 
tbey  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  give  a  day's  labour  even  for  good 
wages.  The  expense  of  this  establishment  has  been  very  great;  I* 
believe  that  the  regulations  under  which  1  have  reduced  it  during  the 
last  year,  to  the  amounc  shown  in  the  accompanying  schedule  of  five 
years,  may  be  safely  persevered  in,  and  a  still  greater  reduction  made ; 
bat  as  the  whole  system  is  defective,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I 
can  do  more  than  alleviate  the  evil. 

**  It  would  but  lead  to  disappointment  to  imagine,  that  a  large  mass 
of  poor  ignorant  people,  without  capital,  skill  or  industry,  could  be 
brought  to  maintain  themselves,  and  to  raise  articles  of  export,  with" 
out  the  assistance  of  labour 'Wages.  Could  such  a  system  succeed  even 
tn  England,  the  poor's  rates  might  soon  be  abolished. 

'*  TTiere  are  twelve  villages  established  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing, 
instructing  and  keeping  together  these  people,  and  with  establishments 
apparently  very  suitable,  although  practically  very  inefficient :  a  clergy- 
man,  a  school-master,  and  a  superintendent  to  each  village,  has  the 
appearance  of  meeting  every  possible  purpose ;  but  unfortunately  the  un- 
towardness  of  the  climate,  the  privations,  and  fatigues,  the  uncongeniality 
of  the  situations  with  the  former  habits  of  the  people  who  hold  them, 
and  the  absence  of  personal  interest  or  hope  of  progressive  advancement, 
•coo  cause  a  decrease  of  numbers.  At  present  there  are  in  the  colony 
but  one  church  missionary  (Mr.  Raban)  and  three  Lutheran  clergymen, 
^ve  schoolmasters,  and  four  superintendents ;  amongst  these  there  is 
not  one  person  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture,  nor  can 
I  learn  that  there  ever  has  been  any  person  employed  in  the  colony  who 
had  any  acquaintance  either  with  European  or  Tropical  agriculture. 
Under  such  disadvantages  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  cultivation  has 
not  made  much  progress." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  General  Turner  fell  a  victim  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  climate,  and  of  excessive  personal  exertion 
in  prosecuting  his  plans  of  African  improvement.  The  reforms  pro- 
jected by  that  able  and  zealous  functionary  were  resumed  and  carried 
forward  by  his  successor,  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  powerfully  seconded  by 
Lieut-Colonel  Denham,  so  well  known  by  his  successful  expedition, 
along  with  Captain  Clapperton,  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  following  extracts  from  their  communications  will  give  a  char 
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view  of  the  nature  and  the  effect  of  those  judicious  changes  which 
these  two  officers  had  concurred  to  introduce. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1827,  Sir  Neil  Campbell  thus  writes ; — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  Lieut.-Col. 
Denham,  General  Superintendent  of  liberated  Africans,  arrived  here  io 
His  Majesty's  ship  Cadmus,  on  the  9th  instant,  which  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  me  in  this  very  important  duty. 

'*  I  think  that  by  the  system  which  commenced  upon  the  1st  of  this 
month,  and  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approval,  the 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  Lieut.-Col.  Denham  will  not  be  very 
arduous ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  much  more  so,  be 
possesses  talent,  zeal,  and  good  will  to  fulfil  my  directions,  and  to  dis- 
charge them  well." 

"  1  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  system  of  issuing  rations^  which 
had  hitherto  been  followed,  was  decidedly  bad,  and  should  be  put  an 
end  to.  From  the  1st  January  1827,  no  rations  are  to  be  issued  to 
liberated  Africans,  either  in  Freetown  or  in  the  villages,  but  instead 
thereof  the  sum  of  3d,  per  day  "  (this  sum  has  since  been  reduced  to 
2d,  for  adults  and  I  id.  for  children)  *'  is  to  be  paid  into  their  own  hands 
upon  the  spot,  or  if  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  colony 
for  this  confidence,  it  will  be  paid  in  their  own  presence,  and  in  that  of 
the  superintendents,  who  are  furnished  with  regular  forms  of  monthly 
pay  lists,  with  the  names  of  every  man  or  woman,  and  the  sum  paid  to  each. 
The  period  of  being  upon  rations  is  now  greatly  reduced ;  the  adults 
will  be  adopted  and  taken  care  of  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  pensioners  or  liberated  Africans  in  the  villages,  without  any  pay. 
The  women  who  are  marriageable  will  receive  pay  for  three  months,  the 
men  for  six  months.  Although  the  latter  are  limited  to  this  period, 
which  is  the  very  shortest^  yet  there  will  be  many  instances  where  from 
weakly  constitutions,  injured  by  the  bad  treatment  on  board  of  ship, 
and  the  tedious  voyage  from  leeward,  this  pay  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tinued for  even  twelve  months.  But  these  liberated  Africans  shall  not 
be  idle,  and  will  be  employed  in  improving  roads  and  making  new 
ones,  in  building  their  own  houses,  and  in  cultivating  their  lots  of 
ground."  • 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  instructions, 
dated  1st  Dec.  1826:— 

**  Where  liberated  Africans  were  formerly  upon  rations,  the  sum  of 
3d.  sterling  per  day  will  in  future  be  paid  to  each  person  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  through  the  managers,  who  will  receive  this  from 
the  superintendent,  and  pay  it  weekly  in  advance. 

"  This  arrangement  will  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  purchasing 
stores  at  Freetown  and  sending  them  to  the  villages,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  working  parlies,  and  will  circu- 
late cash  in  the  interior,  with  a  ready  purchase  of  the  food  on  the  spot, 
which  will  encourage  the  industrious  settlers.  Forms  of  pay-lists  will 
be  given. 

**  This  allowance  will  be  paid  on  the  spot  to  the  old  settlers  who 
liave  taken  charge  of  the  new  ones,  from  their  disembarkation  until 
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they  provide  for  themselves  by  the  settlements  which  they  have  formed. 
The  period  for  women  is  three  months,  and  for  men  six,  unless  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  approved  of  by  the  superintendent. 

*'  All  boys  and  giils  under  fifteen,  and  who  may  until  after  that  age 
be  considered  unable  to  clear  and  settle  a  piece  of  laud,  will  be  distri- 
buted to  old  settlers  appointed  by  the  managers,  until  they  attain  the 
above  age ;  they  will  then  be  released  from  the  charge  of  their  adopted 
parent ;  a  lot  of  land  will  be  given  them,  and  the  allowance  will  cease 
to  be  paid." 

The  clothing  and  utensils  to  be  distributed  to  them  for  the  first  year, 
having  then  been  specified,  the  instructions  proceed  : — 

''  It  is  desirable  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the  road  from  Freetown 
to  Wellington  is  perfectly  safe  for  carriages,  and  for  horses  from  that  to 
Hastings  and  to  Waterloo  through  the  new  village  of  Allentown,  which 
is  half  way  between  Wellington  and  Hastings,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Charlotte. 

"  In  the  course  of  next  week  there  will  be  hotels  ii^  the  villages  of 
Wellington,  Hastings,  and  Waterloo,  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendents, to  insure  accommodation ;  and  a  table  of  fixed  charges 
will  be  established  by  them  to  prevent  imposition,  a  list  of  which,  with 
their  signatures,  will  be  afHxed  in  the  dining-hall. 

"  The  school  at  Hastings  will  be  immediately  re-established,  and  a 
teacher  appointed  from  one  of  the  monitors  of  any  other  school,  by 
Mr.  M'Foy. 

*'  A  committee  will  assemble  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  the  members 
to  examine  into  the  operations  of  Mr.  Cailla,  appointed  to  the  situation 
of  Experimental  Agriculturist,  and  they  will  have  the  goodness  to 
frame  a  short  report,  in  writing,  as  to  the  success  generally  of  Mr. 
Cailla*8  practice,  with  any  improvements  which  may  occur  to  the 
members. 

"  The  Governor  expects,  that  when  he  makes  the  tour  of  the  villages 
he  will  6nd  a  register  in  each,  with  the  names  of  every  liberated  African, 
and  the  period  of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  man  will  be  kept  on  rations, 
or  pay  from  Government,  who  has  been  six  months  in  the  colony;  no 
woman  who  has  been  three  months,  and  no  boy  or  girl  above  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  all  this  to  be  clearly  shewn  by  the  register,  and  what 
became  of  every  liberated  African  no  longer  in  the  village. 

"  Mr.  Pyne,  the  Crown  Surveyor,  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  libe- 
rated African  villages,  to  fulfil  the  following  very  important  duties,  in 
order  to  give  the  liberated  Africans  an  inducement  to  cultivate  Jixed 
portions  of  land,  and  to  inspire  them  with  security  of  property  ;  points 
which  have  been  hitherto  totally  neglected,  but  which  arc  indispensable 
in  order  to  (five  them  due  encouragement,  and  fair  scope  to  their  indi' 
vidual  exertions* 

**  First,  to  survey  a  lot  of  land  for  every  liberated  African  in  each 
village. 

Second,  to  survey  a  lot  for  every  manager  and  sub-manager. 

The  managers  will  communicate  to  the  sub-managers,  that  the 
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following  hoars  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  for  field  laibours  and  for 
school  instruction,  by  those  liberated  Africans  who  are  under  his  in- 
struction. 

"  Hours  for  instruction  for  those  above  fifteen  years  of  age :  on 
week-days  from  eleven  o'clock  until  twelve,  and  from  one  till  three. 

''  Considering  their  age,  it  is  useless  to  appropriate  to  them  a  greater 
number  of  hours,  as  they  are  composed  either  of  persons  who  arrive  at 
an  early  age,  and  only  require  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of  their  in- 
struction at  school;  or  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  much  later  period 
of  life,  and  to  whom  the  additional  instruction  could  be  of  very  little 
use.     With  either  class  compulsion  is  of  no  avail. 

"  Hours  for  instruction  for  those  under  fifteen  years  of  age :  on 
week  days  from  nine  o'clock  until  twelve,  and  from  one  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*'  No  mention  has  been  made  in  these  instructions,  of  any  particular 
hours  of  labour  for  the  immense  majority  of  liberated  Africans,  who 
arrived  in  the  colony  at  a  mature  age,  who  do  not  speak  one  word  of 
English,  and  have  not  attended  school.  Coercion  has  never  bebit 
EMPLOYED  IN  this  COLONY  *;  and  it  is  expected,  from  the  security 
(alluding  to  the  grants  of  property  in  land)  now  given  them,  which  tkm/ 
never  enjoyed  before,  that  it  will  be  less  necessary  than  ever.** 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  14th  July  1827,  Sir  Neil  Campbell  vin- 
dicates his  plan  from  some  objections  which  Lord  Bathurst  had  not  un* 
reasonably  urged  against  it  in  the  first  instance,  he  says  : — 

**  The  system  of  giving  money  to  those  adults  in  the  villages  who 
have  been  recently  landed,  and  to  the  scholars,  is,  in  my  opinion  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  chief  superintendent,  greatly  superior  to  giving  ra- 
tions. It  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  Africans  themselves.  The  money 
is  of  great  benefit  in  the  villages,  instead  of  rice,  &c.,  supplied  by  mer- 
chants in  Freetown,  and  sent  to  them,  and  provisions  issued  by  the 
managers  (chiefly  missionaries),  on  the  quantity  and  price  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  governor  or  chief  superintendent  to  exercise  a 
correct  control ;  the  proof  of  which  is,  the  great  decrease  in  this  branch 
of  expenditure  since  money  was  issued.  There  cannot  be  any  abuse 
or  irregularity  in  paying  money  to  the  adults,  as  each  of  them  know  the 
sum  due  to  them  ;  it  is  issued  weekly  (in  presence  of  pensioners,  con* 
stables  and  others,  who  would  expose  it)  by  the  manager;  and  his  no^ 
minal  list  is  paid  to  him  every  month  by  the  chief  superintendent. 
With  respect  to  scholars,  the  money  is  issued  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  chief  superintendent ;  and  the  manager  buys  provisions  for  them  in 
the  villages,  which  are  cooked  and  distributed  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  as  they  are  too  young  to  receive  it,  and  must  be 
lodged  and  fed  by  him  as  formerly.  The  only  difference  with  the 
scholars  is,  that  no  part  of  their  allowance  is  provided  by  contract,  but 
is  paid  entirely  in  money  to  the  manager,  so  that  all  the  provisions  are 
purchased  in  the  village. 

''  The  expenses  in  the  Liberated  African  Department  (not  including 


*  What  a  flat  contradiction  does  this  statement  give  to  all  the  calumntoat 
assertions  of  Mr.  McQueen  and  his  party  ? 
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die  salaries  for  the  chief  superintendent  and  others  in  Freetown)  for 
182G,  amounted  to  £14,862.  I65.  2\d. 

**  A  return  estimated  upon  the  expenses  from  1st  January  to  30th 
June  1827,  amounts  to  £7,897.  10s.  6(i. 

*^  The  saving  per  year  will  be  £6j^^5.  5s.  8  J(f." 

And  in  another  letter  dated  on  .the  7th  March  1827,  he  says — 

"  I  think  I  may  venture,  without  being  too  sanguine,  to  do  myself 
die  honour  of  assuring  your  Lordship,  that  this  colony  possesses  within 
itself  very  considerable  resources,  which  time  will  develope  gradually, 
and  which  are  now  in  a  progress,  much  more  rapid,  I  hope,  than  they 
have  been  hitherto." 

Colonel  Denham 's  first  report  after  he  had  been  five  months  in  the 
colony  is  highly  interesting,  and  serves  to  disprove  innumerable  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  malignity  and  propagated  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.     It  is  dated  May  21,  1827. 

"  I  fear,  from  the  very  short  period  during  which  I  have  had  the 
chani^  of  the  liberated  Africans,  1  shall  not  be  enabled  to  state  that 
prog^ress  which  I  trust,  after  the  very  important  and  long-called-for 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  this  department 
since  the  arrival  of  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  will  ba 
apparent  from  the  reports  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
your  Lordship  at  some  future  though  not  very  distant  period. 

"  What  this  colony  or  rather  the  liberated  Africans  have  felt  the  most 
want  of,  is  instruction,  capital  and  example.  With  the  very  little  they 
have  had  of  either  conveyed  in  a  manner  likely  to  benefit  them  gene- 

TaUy,  IT  IS  TO  ME  DAILY  AN  INCREASING  SUBJECT  OF  ASTONISH- 
MENT that  the  liberated  Africans  settled  here  have  done  so  much  for 
themselves  as  they  have, 

"  Since  the  gentlemen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  ceased 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  villages  intrusted  to  them,  except  as 
far  as  the  religious  duties  were  concerned,  industrious  habits  have  been 
very  successfully  encouraged. 

**  The  propensities  of  the  people  located  in  the  different  settlements, 
are  ^ery  generally  in  favour  of  agriculture.** 

**  /  have  not  observed  any  disinclination  for  voluntary  labour ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  system  perfectly  understood  and  practised  by  the 
ablated  Africans  here,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength,  as  they 
become  more  sensible  of  the  sweets  of  labour,  by  enjoying  the  profits 
of  it,  and  the  cotnforts  those  profits  enable  them  to  purchase.  Indeed 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  liberated  Africans  that  have  been  employed  as 
labourers  on  the  different  Government  works,  as  well  as  on  the  build- 
ings erected  by  private  individuals  during  the  last  few  years,  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributed  the  comparatively  small  number  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  villages.  Labourers  wages  have  varied  from 
one  shilling  to  sixpence  per  day,  yet  has  there  never  been  a  deficiency 
of  liberated  Africans  who  were  willing  to  labour  for  hire.  On  the  naval 
stores  now  erecting  by  contract  on  King  Tom*s  Point,  are  nearly  two 
hundred  liberated  African  labourers,  who  work  well  and  steadily  at 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  one  half  paid  in  money  and  the  remainder  in 
goods  taken  from  the  stores  of  the  merchants  who  have  the  contract. 
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**  The  period  of  labour  also  forms  a  longer  portion  of  the  day  here 
than  even  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  for  several  hours  when  the  sun 
has  most  power,  a  general  cessation  of  labour,  or  indeed  employment, 
takes  place.  Labourers  in  this  colony  work  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  five  in  the  afternoon  constantly,  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  from 
nine  till  ten  which  they  are  allowed  for  breakfast. 

*'  Husbandry  and  practical  agriculture  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
possible  means ;  but  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  kind  of  labour  ia 
which  so  many  of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  and  still  are  em- 
ployed, has  been  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  them  ;  they  must  acquire 
intelligence,  habits  of  regularity  and  steady  labour,  with  much  general 
knowledge,  by  being  employed  with  artificers,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  buildings  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  the  roof 
to  be  finished  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extensive  barracks  and  a  very 
handsome  building  intended  for  the  naval  stores,  which  are  both  nearly 
completed. 

"  They  are  already  sensible  of  the  rewards  of  industry,  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  profits  ;  and  the  advantage  of  property  is  becoming 
daily  an  increased  object  of  interest, 

"  Already  thirty  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  have  been  employed 
on  these  and  other  public  and  pri^'ate  works,  anc^  who  were  never  lo- 
cated, have  applied  to  me  for  lots  of  ground  at  Campbell  Town  on  the 
Calmont  Creek,  where  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  '  to  sit  down  quiet '  as 
they  say.  These  men  have  all  saved  (for  them)  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  will  build  more  perfect  houses,  be  enabled  to  purchase 
necessaries  and  even  some  luxuries,  and  thereby  set  an  example  to  their 
brethren,  who  were  located  there  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this 
colony  only  a  few  months  ago. 

"  i4»  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  ap^ 
parent  in  every  village^from  the  oldest  settler  to  the  liberated  African 
of  yesterday,  European  articles  of  dress  are  the  first  objects  of 
their  desire,  and  for  the  means  of  acquiring  these,  both  sexes  will 
cheerfully  labour;  and  a  gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
their  dwellings,  as  they  became  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for 
tliat  purpose, 

"  Of  the  practicability  of  introducing  free  labour  amongst  the 
liberated  Africans  settled  here  /  have  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  nor  do 
I  believe  they  would  work  half  as  well  in  any  other  way,  unless  the 

GREATEST    CRUELTY    SHOULD    BE    EXERCISED    TOWARDS    THEM. 

*'  My  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  formed  from  facts  collected  during 
an  actual  residence  in  each  of  the  settlements  of  liberated  Africans,  of 
from  one  to  three  weeks ;  and  I  shall  merely  state  those  facts,  as  I 
consider  them  better  than  any  reasoning. 

*'  The  number  of  frame  nouses  with  stone  foundations,  and  also 
stone  houses,  has  increased  in  all  the  villages,  particularly  the  mountain 
ones  of  Gloucester  and  Regent,  three  sold  during  the  last  three  years. 
At  Wellington,  there  are  seven  stone  houses  nearly  finished,  all  begun 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  owners  of  these  habitations,  which 
cost  them  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars,  have  all  acquired 
the  means  of  so  permanently  establishing  themselves  by  free  labour 
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QMd  imdustrff.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  discharged 
loldiers  from  the  fourth  West  India  regiment,  landed  from  the  ships 
here  after  capture,  and  merely  given  a  lot  of  ground  and  rations  for  a 
time,  and  they  became  masons,  carpenters,  coopers,  smiths  and  farmers. 
One  liberated  African,  who  has  an  excellent  stone  house  at  Wellington, 
made,  by  [selling]  ocbroes,  (a  vegetable  much  esteemed  here,  and  very 
scarce  in  the  drys,)  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  following  year  as 
nnch.  Another  is  indebted,  for  his  improved  habitation,  to  successful 
oops  of  Indian  corn ;  and  another  to  a  laborious  though  proBtable  spe- 
culation in  lime  burning. 

**  Regent  and  Wellington  are  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  of 
any  of  the  settlements.  Regent  consists  entirely  of  liberated  Africans, 
no  discharged  soldiers  ever  having  been  located  there.  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  manager,  pointed  out  to  me,  after  church  one  Sunday  morning, 
nearly  thirty  people  who  possessed  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  population  of  Regent  exceeds  thirteen  hundred,  and  they  have  from 
three  to  four  hundred  communicants ;  the  congregations  are  well  con- 
ducted, and  particularly  neatly  dressed  in  the  European  fashion. 

**  The  markets  at  Freetown  are  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
almost  exclusively  by  the  mountain  villages ;  and  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred men,  women,  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  hill  lead- 
'mg  to  Gloucester  town,  with  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  gardens. 
This  is  also  entirely  the  reward  of  their  own  industry  and  perseverance, 
for  not  the  least  instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  labour  have  they 
efer  received. 

"  Id  the  low  lands  to  the  eastward  along  the  sides  of  the  Bunce  River, 
and  the  different  creeks  from  Allen's  Town  to  Waterloo,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Calmont  Creek,  rice  might  be  grown  in  any  quantity,  had 
the  inhabitants  capital  and  a  certain  market  for  their  produce.  The 
caltivation  of  rice  in  any  quantity  requires  continual  attention  and 
hbour;  a  few  of  the  most  productive  rice  grounds  that  I  have  seen, 
the  best  of  them  upon  a  very  small  scale,  were  generally  partnership 
fiums. 

**  African  rice  has  been  considered  the  best  in  the  world:  the  con- 
sumption here  is  enormous,  probably  exceeding  six  hundred  tons  an- 
nually. The  profits  arising  from  this,  are  obtained  by  the  traders  from 
if  andingo,  Sherbro*,  Rio  Pongos  and  Porto  Logo,  which  the  merchant 
at  Freetown  finds  wonderfully  profitable,  as  they  carry  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  value  in  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  their  stores. 

**  Cotton  might  also  be  cultivated  with  less  labour  than  rice :  it  grows 
wild,  of  three  kinds,  white,  brown  and  pink ;  the  first  is  excellent. 

"  Indigo  cannot  be  kept  under  without  difficulty ;  it  grows  sponta- 
neously and  in  great  quantities  ;  the  quality  is  proverbially  good. 

"  Ginger  has  been  tried  with  great  success,  and  large  crops  may  next 
year  be  expected ;  it  yields  about  sixty  for  one,  and  is  particularly  fine 
and  highly  flavoured,  but  for  want  of  instruction  they  have  not  yet 
acquir^  the  art  of  peeling  and  preparing  it  for  European  markets.  All 
these  articles  might  with  encouragement  be  raised  by  liberated  Africans, 
to  any  extent. 

"  I  trust  it  will  appear  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 

2e 
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that  by  measures  now  in  operation,  the  advantages  arising  from  which 
cannot  yet  be  fully  developed,  a  very  considerable  decrease  will  be  found 
in  the  expenses  of  the  Africans  liberated  on  this  coast ;  while  at  the 
same  time  their  comforts  and  general  improvement  will  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio.  By  substituting  money  instead  of  rations,  according  to  a  plan 
adopted  by  the  present  Governor,  by  which  every  liberated  African 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  receives  threepence  per  day  in  money,  a  circu- 
lation of  specie  will  be  created  in  the  villages,  which  never  before 
existed,  and  which  must  be  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  excite 
competition  by  encouraging  industry. 

''  The  Government  allowance,  however,  is  never  to  be  extended  beyond 
six  months,  except  in  very  particular  cases  of  sickness  or  inability  to 
labour. 

'*  Rewards  are  intended  to  be  given  to  the  different  managers  or  other 
cultivators,  who  shall  produce  at  the  ensuing  crop-gathering  the  largest 
quantity  of  coffee  or  ginger  of  good  quality  ;  and  minor  rewards  will 
also  be  given  for  the  best  crop  of  articles  in  more  general  cultivation. 

'*  Markets  are  established  in  every  village ;  and  the  schoolmasters 
and  managers  attend  with  the  liberated  Africans  on  government  allow- 
ance, when  their  purchases  are  made  of  the  smaller  cultivators,  whose 
wives  attend  with  the  several  productions  of  their  farms,  and  receive 
payment  on  the  spot  in  money,  when  it  afterwards  circulates  in  the 
village,  where  there  is  generally  from  one  to  four  shops.  Formerly  all 
the  necessaries  were  supplied  by  some  merchants  in  Freetown,  and 
often  by  those  who  were  not  merchants,  who  collected  their  stock  from 
small  farmers,  and  paid  for  it  in  goods  and  merchandize ;  they  then 
sold  to  the  liberated  African  department  wholesale,  with  a  considerable 
profit,  and  the  money  paid  in  Freetown  in  a  government  bill  or  other- 
wise was  sent  out  of  the  colony. 

"  Specie  during  the  last  year  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  circulation  in 
liberated  African  villages ;  now  it  is  abundant,  and  a  regular  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  property." 

Again,  says  Col.  Denham,  writing,  on  the  15th  Nov.  1827,  from  the 
village  of  Kent : — 

'*  I  write  this  from  Kent,  our  western  settlement  on  Cape  Shilling, 
where  I  have  been,  and  at  the  Banana  Islands,  for  the  last  twenty  days. 

"  The  western  villages  have  always  laboured  under  considerable 
disadvantages,  from  their  distance  from  Freetown,  hitherto  the  only 
market  where  they  could  find  purchasers  for  their  produce;  they  have 
therefore  grown  little  more  than  was  requisite  for  their  own  support 
But  by  trading  with  the  Sherbro',  and  by  the  money  circulated  during 
the  erection  of  the  Government  buildings,  they  have  nevertheless  ac- 
quired the  means  of  purchasing  clothing  and  other  comforts,  which 
enable  them  to  make  a  very  creditable  appearance.  During  the  time  I 
remained  at  Kent,  we  had  an  abundance  of  every  thing  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, milk,  eggs,  fowls,  fish  and  mutton  daily;  and  a  wild  bullock 
from  the  Bananas  gave  us  the  finest  beef  imaginable.  Yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  ochroes  and  cocoa  roots  are  in  abundance,  and  it  is  diflBcuh 
to  say  what  the  people  located  here  are  in  want  of.     I  never  saw  any 
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f  illige  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal  where  every  requisite  for  an  English- 
nan's  comfort  could  be  so  easily  obtained. 

*'  George's  Town  of  which  I  laid  the  foundation  stone,  or  rather  clay, 
when  I  first  visited  Cape  Shilling,  is  rising  fast. 

''The  people  appeared  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  regular 
communication  with  Waterloo  by  land ;  and  in  two  months  I  expect 
the  road  from  Kent  to  that  now  bustling  town  of  business,  will  be  open 
and  passable  for  horses,  which  it  never  yet  has  been.  The  Kent 
people  promise  to  supply  the  market  there  with  goats,  sheep  and  dried 
fish ;  articles  the  Waterloo  people  procure  from  Freetown  at  a  high 
price.  This  road  will,  with  a  wooden  bridge  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  be 
made  entirely  by  liberated  Africans,  receiving  Government  allowance, 
and  be  no  additional  expense  to  the  public. 

"  The  produce  of  the  Banana  Islands  has  much  increased  this  year, 
the  north  side  is  covered  with  rice  farms  nearly  fit  to  cut;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ton  will  be  housed  afler  the 
harvest.  Dublin,  at  present  the  only  village,  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  largest  island.  At  the  extreme  west  is  a  small  and  very  fertile 
island  with  many  palm  trees  growing  thereon;  it  has  two  very  safe 
bays,  and  good  anchorage  for  canoes  and  boats  or  even  small  vessels. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  island  is  the  best  fishing  all  along  the  coast ; 
and  here  I  found  a  few  Sherb|[o'  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
h,  and  after  remainmg  sufficient  time  to  catch  and  dry  as  much  fish  as 
their  canoes  would  hold,  of  starting  for  Freetown  to  sell  their  cargoes. 
A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  '  Mieux '  it  seems,  resided  for  three 
years  on  this  island,  but  finding  he  had  no  chance  of  prosecuting  his 
Hade  in  slaves,  he  suddenly  departed  with  his  few  followers,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  suffered  a  day's  illness,  and  his  goats  have  become  a  formi- 
dable flock  and  enjoy  the  whole  range  of  the  island.  Here  I  have  de- 
termined on  making  a  settlement  with  forty  liberated  Africans  and  six 
discharged  soldiers,  with  one  serjeant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
prosper;  their  trade  in  dried  fish,  palm  and  nut  oil,  will  the  first  year 
famish  them  with  sufficient  to  stock  their  farms.  The  Carolina  rice, 
after  three  years'  growth,  has  yielded  seven  or  eight  to  one ;  in  these 
islands  the  quality  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  can  purchase  in  Freetown, 
and  as  my  principal  food  is  rice,  I  may  be  allowed  some  judgment  in 
estimating  its  value.  Carolina  rice  is  not  now  to  be  procured  in  the 
colony,  and  if  two  or  three  ton  could  be  sent  here,  it  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable as  seed.  This  island  is  divided  from  the  larger  one  by  a  deep 
channel,  through  which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  can  at  all  times 
pass ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  have  named  it  ' Hays  Island* " 

'*  It  is  difficult  at  the  present  moment,  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
eipectation  of  His  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  this  colony; 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  however  encumbered  it  may  be  with  rock,  will 
certainly  furnish  the  present  population  with  an  abundance  of  food, 
and  as  they  increase  in  intelligence  they  will  improve  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  their  crops.  This,  time  will  effect,  as  it  is  natural  they 
shonid  cultivate  those  articles  they  find  out  by  experience  to  be  the  most 
profitable.  The  population  of  the  peninsula  will,  m  addition  to  the  trade 
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with  the  interior,  always  cause  a  very  great  demand  for  Engft'sh  goods, 
and  all  articles  of  general  merchandize. 

"  /  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  capabilities  of  the  negro 
vassal^  but  I  am  sure  the  free  negro,  either  in  his  own  country  or  m 
any  other  where  bondage  has  never  existed,  is  as  sensible  of  rights  and 
privileges  and  as  ready  to  defend  them  as  any  white  man  in  existence, 
and  I  defy  any  man  to  show  any  instance  among  negroes  in  this  state, 
of  that  natural  dislike  to  whites  which  has  been  reported  and  acknow* 
fsdged  as  a  fact  by  theorists  and  West  Indians;  on  the  contrary,  the 
^hite  man  is  always  looked  up  to  as  their  superior,  their  protector  and 
their  friend,  whenever  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  so  considered. 

^*  These  settlements  were,  from  what  cause  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
always  considered  unhealthy,  and  the  quarterly  visit  often  neglected,  or 
when  performed,  hurried  over  in  forty-eight  hours.  By  setting  the 
example,  and  by  taking  clerics  with  me,  sending  a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture and  cool  light  eatables  and  drinkables  to  the  managers*  houses,  I 
tiow  always  find  my  table  as  full  as  I  wish  it,  one  or  two  days  during 
my  stay.  Soldiers  and  senators  from  Freetown  now  visit  the  moun* 
tains  with  great  pleasure,  and  will  put  up  with  a  mattrass  at  the  hotel, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  for  twenty-four  hours." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  dated  from  Charlotte,  in  the  Mountain 
District,  December  3,  1827,  Colonel  Denham  thus  writes : 

''  I  have  now  taken  up  my  abode  here,  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  see  what  improvement  we  have  in  the  crops,  which  are  fast  ripening, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  number  of  acres  which  were  cleared 
and  settled  on  in  the  spring  of  last  year  during  my  stay  in  these  mouki* 
tains.  The  persons  there  located  have  all  their  houses  built,  and  thar 
lots  fenced  in,  with  a  farm  sufficiently  stocked  with  vegetables  to  sup 
port  themselves ;  and  in  very  few  instances  has  the  Government  allow- 
ance of  threepence  per  day  been  continued  beyond  the  six  months  from 
the  day  of  their  arrival.  The  old  settlers  have  considerably  improved 
the  appearance  of  their  habitations  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  farms ; 
and  the  money  circulated  in  the  villages,  in  consequence  of  the  Oofero- 
inent  allowance  being  paid  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  money  allowed 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  has  done  infinite  good  ;  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  attended  the  market,  on  Saturday,  at  Regent ;  both 
beef  and  mutton  were  to  be  bought,  and  almost  every  necessary  article 
of  consomption  for  a  decent  family  in  any  country. 

^*  By  the  means  now  pursued  the  inhabitants  will,  in  time,  acquire 
capital,  whidh  I  conceive  they  would  readily  etnbark  in  any  plausible 
speculation ;  and  they  would  now  be  more  inclined  to  make  trial  of  agri* 
culture,  from  the  losses  many  of  them  (particularly  the  discharged 
soldiers)  have  met  with  in  attempting  to  trade  with  tiie  natives  at  Port 
Logo  and  other  places  on  the  rivers. 

'*  The  whole  of  the  mountain  district  is  particularly  adapted  for 
coffee  plantations.  We  have^  probably,  within  two  miles  of  where  I  am 
now  writing,  in  small  plantations,  four  thousand  plants,  two  thousand  of 
which  bear  coffee. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  belief  among  the  Maroons  and  settlers,  that 
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Gnat  BriUiD  was  about  to  abandon  the  colony,  many  applications  have 
beeo  made  to  me  for  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  different  parcels 
of  land  and  houses  which  were  offered  for  sale  ;  and  three  of  the  most 
BODied  Maroons  in  the  colony  wished  to  make  a  trial  of  preparing  in  - 
digo,  could  sufficient  information  have  been  collected  from  the  men 
employed  by  Mr.  Giles,  whose  indigo  was  exceedingly  good,  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  it.  It  would  bring  here  from  the  merchants  five 
shillings  per  pound,  so  good  an  opinion  have  they  of  the  quality  of  that 
idiich  Mr.  Giles  produced  as  a  sample. 

''  The  attendance  of  free  children  born  here  (a  most  interesting  part 
of  the  population)  at  daily  instruction,  has  of  late  greatly  increased. 
The  very  striking  superiority  of  intellect  possessed  by  the  children  born 
in  the  colony,  when  compared  with  those  landed  from  the  slave  ships, 
it  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  manifest  to  every  the  most  common  observer 
on  entering  a  school.  The  parents  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  same 
ooantry ;  and  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  former  in  having  received  something  of  that  early  instructibn,  both 
moral  and  religious,  which  is  so  necessary  to  predispose  the  mind  to 
profit  by  a  more  extended  education.  Trifling  indeed  as  that  instruction 
Ms  been,  the  happy  results  are  clearly  to  be  observed.  This  class  of 
children  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  age,  many  having  also 
reached  their  tenth  year,  and  with  proper  cultivation  may  be  reckoned 
on  as  likely  to  become  useful  members  of  society ;  for  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  infants  of  the  present  race  will  be  the  workmen  of  the  next. 

**  A  plan  of  instruction  has  been  commenced  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dary,  a  very  respectable,  unaffected  and  benevolent  servant  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  is,  I  think,  particularly  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  African  dispositions.  I  have  remained  in  his  school 
darmg  the  hours  of  instruction,  with  infinite  satisfaction  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made  with  the  free  children  in  the  settlement  where  he 
leudes,  (Bathurst,)  in  less  than  three  months,  is  really  surprising.  So 
much  do  I  approve  of  the  system,  and  so  indefatigable  is  Mr.  Davy  in 
all  works  of  usefulness,  that  I  have  placed  the  two  senior  classes  of  the 
ichools  of  Regent  and  Charlotte,  neither  of  them  more  than  one  mile 
distant,  under  his  charge ;  and  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  six 
weh  of  the  apparatus  for  instructing  children  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wil- 
dirtpin,  which  is  now  practised  in  the  infant  schools  in  London  and  its 
ndghbourhood,  could  be  sent  out  here  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
No  better  plan  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  devised  for  the  improvement 
and  comfort  of  the  rising  generation,  in  this  as  well  as  others  of  His 
Majesty's  colonies,  than  teaching  generally  upon  this  principle.  I  am 
from  observation  convinced,  that  children,  after  they  can  speak,  are 
never  too  young  to  learn.  Vice  will  fructify  early  in  the  infant  mind, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  virtue  will  do  the  same. 

"  This  system  of  education  would  be  so  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  tastes  of  African  children,  combining  as  it  does  amusement  with  in- 
afniction,  that  with,  or  even  without  a  few  respectable  English  teachers, 
I  have  no  doubt  it*s  adoption  here  would  considerably  lessen  the  number 
ef  those  lamented  cases  of  early  depravity  which  have  of  late  ^ 
in  this  colony.** 
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Again,  oathe  31st  December,  1827,  he  says  : — • 
*'  I  hope  there  is  as  little  doubt  of  our  improved  state,  as  there  is  of 
the  very  great  diminution  in  our  expense.    Underneath  you  will  see  the 
annual  expenditure  for  liberated  Africans  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1824,  and  the  number  landed  in  each  year  from  the  prizes : — 
Number  Landed.  Expenditure. 

1824:— 1,530  -  -  -  -  £.31,179  18  - 
1825:— 2,337  -  -  -  -  18.201  12  6 
1826: -2,727  .  -  -  -  17,755  16  5 
1827:— 2,857     -        -        -         -         10,983     7     - 

**  The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  manager  of  the 
western  district,  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  increase  of  produce 
this  year  on  the  Banana  Islands.** 

Colonel  Denham's  latest  communication  is  dated  14th  May,  1828. 
He  had  just  then  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Fernando 
Po,  where  he  appears  to  have  caught  the  disease  which  cut  him  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  benevolent  and  useful  career. 

*'  It  is  my  intention,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  shall  have  a 
town  and  country  lot  of  their  own,  granted  to  them  by  the  end  of  next 
spring,  upon  the  same  plan  that  has  been  pursued  at  York  and  the 
Bananas.  This  work  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Pyne  and  Mr.  White, 
during  my  absence,  in  consequence  of  directions  left  by  me  with  the 
former  gentleman  previous  to  my  departure." 

"  Numbers  of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  hitherto,  and  probably 
will  always  remain,  labourers,  and  although  not  the  least  useful  members 
of  the  community,  yet  their  land  remains  neglected  and  uncleared,  pro- 
bably encircled  by  well-cultivated,  productive  plantations,  whilst  they 
are  residing  in  Freetown  or  working  at  the  timber  factories  in  Uie  river. 
This  is  an  evil  which  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  remedy,  for  a  time,  as 
these  men  have  already  received  the  land  in  perpetuity.  Our  present 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  grant  country  lots  according  to  the  following 
scale  : — three  acres  to  a  single  man,  four  and  a  half  for  a  married  man, 
and  half  an  acre  additional  for  each  child  above  two  years  of  age.  And 
these  grants  are  only  to  be  made  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages,  as  have  already  built  habitations  on  their  town  Iot8» 
where  they  also  reside  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  the  persons  on 
the  list  of  communicants,  obtained  from  the  resident  missionary  clergy- 
man, are  to  be  first  put  in  possession  of  land,  henceforth  to  be  consi- 
dered as  their  own.  You  will  please  to  observe,  that  all  the  comforts  of 
the  liberated  African's  cottage,  (and  his  shelves  give  proof  of  a  desire 
for  them,)  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  yams,  cassada, 
cocoa  root,  sugar-cane,  and  such  articles  as  his  farm  will  produce ;  he 
has  as  yet  no  idea  of  manuring  the  land,  or  in  any  way  improving  the 
soil,  beyond  turning  over  the  straw  of  his  produce  and  letting  it  lie  fal- 
low, when  the  crops  fail  him,  for  a  while. 

'*  On  my  first  visiting  their  locations,  I  found  the  industrious  African, 
a  creature  not  so  rare  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  imagine,  with  two 
and  sometimes  three  pieces  of  laud,  of  from  two  to  three  acres,  cleared 
by  himself,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  village,  which  he 
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cihWated  alternately.  This  I  did  not  discourage ;  but,  with  a  caution 
that  tach  land  could  only  be  held  by  him  on  sufferance,  promised  the 
temporary  occupation  of  any  portion  that  he  might  clear  of  the  bush. 
The  number  of  acres  that  have  been  cleared  by  this  means  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  and  some  other  of  the  nearest 
villages,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
in  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  last  twelve  months." 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Denham,  the  task  of  reporting,  on  the  state 
of  the  liberated  Africans,  devolved  first  on  Mr.  Smart,  and  subse- 
quenlly  on  Major  Ricketts.  Mr.  Smart  on  the  10th  September  1828, 
speaks  of  those  recently  landed  as  ''  well  taken  care  of/'  and  that  they 
'*8eem  to  work  cheerfully  and  willingly,''  and  on  the  11th  October 
1828,  adds  ''  I  do  feel  confident  that  if  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  late  Colonel  Denham  were  strictly  followed  up,  great  advancement 
in  the  grand  objects  of  the  government  would  be  the  result ;  as  nothing 
can  be  done  without  strict  adherence  to  his  suggestions  as  to  making 
the  liberated  Africans  feel  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  industry  and 
labour  in  clearing  and  cultivating  land."  In  these  views  Major  Ricketts 
concurs.  On  the  27th  March  1829  the  Major  thus  addresses  Mr.  Hay : — 

*'  — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  15th  November  last,  which  I  received  while  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
of  the  distant  villages  where  I  had  gone  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
enooarage  and  instruct  the  liberated  Africans  in  the  culture  of  exportable 
produce,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  it;  and  1  have  great  hopes,  from  the  disposition 
already  evinced,  that  a  large  quantity  will  be  brought  to  market  this 
year  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  seeds  and  plants. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  at  the  different  villages  appear  happy ;  Wel- 
lington and  Waterloo  are  improving  fast  in  respectability.  At  the  for- 
mer place,  they  are  building  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants,  a 
good  sized  church  and  market-house  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  private 
stone  buildings  are  springing  up.  Waterloo  and  Hastings  labour  under 
great  disadvantages,  from  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Freetown  having 
been  carried  away  by  the  last  rains.  This,  however,  must  be  remedied, 
if  possible,  in  some  manner,  before  the  ensuing  rains,  for  the  safety  of 
the  lives  of  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  are  strangers  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  trading  to  the  colony.  The  manager  at  Has- 
tings is  endeavouring  to  erect  new  bridges,  with  the  workmen  and 
others  of  the  village,  who  give  labour  and  furnish  materials  gratis  :  but 
this  object  cannot  be  accomplished  without  some  little  expense  to  go- 
▼emment  for  the  necessary  iron  work  and  nails. 

*'  I  have  not  long  returned  from  York  and  the  Bananas.  At  the  for- 
mer place,  a  few  stone  houses  have  been  completed,  and  others  in 
progress  of  building  by  the  disbanded  soldiers  located  there.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  Bananas,  the  finest  land  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
should  have  been  so  loner  overlooked.  1  have  located  150  liberated 
Africans  on  them,  and  intend  to  settle  there  as  many  more. ' 

Again  on  the  dOth  June  1829,  he  thus  writes: — 

"  As  the  liberated  Africans  are  delivered  over  to  the  department  by 
tht  Mixed  Commission  Courts,  the  boys  and  girls  above  a  certain  age 
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are  apprenticed  out,  ^d  the  men  are  sent  to  the  different  villages  aj^d 
located  on  the  sides  of  the  road ;  each  man  receiving  a  chain  and  a  half 
in  front  and  about  seven  in  the  rear.  He  is  first  instructed  in  th^  method 
of  buiidiug  his  house,  and  afterwards  in  preparing  and  cultivating  tbe 
ground,  so  that  he  may  be  provided  with  sufficient  sustenance  at  the 
period  when  the  allowance  granted  by  government  ceases.  The  system 
which  is  now  pursued,  of  requiring  the  newly  imported  African^  to  com- 
bine and  assist  each  other,  during  the  time  they  are  supported,  in  com^ 
pleting  their  houses  and  cultivating  the  grounds,  is  conducive  to  much 
good,  as  they  are  enabled  more  sp^ily  to  provide  for  themselves;  aiid 
Sius  the  two  pence  per  diem'*  (it  was  at  first  three  pence  a  day  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reduced  to  two  pence)  ''  for  six  months,  with  ihe 
clothing,  cooking  utensils  and  agricultural  implements,  given  to  them 
when  first  located,  are  found  as  yet  quite  adequate  to  their  wants,  and 
no  further  pecuniary  assistance  is  afterwards  required  by  them  from 
government. 

"  The  country  on  each  side  of  the  road  between  the  villages,  by  its 
being  cleared  and  cultivated  as  before  described,  assumes  a  cheerful 
appearance  and  affords  means  of  judging  of  the  improvements  the  peo- 
ple are  making  in  habits  of  industry. 

**  The  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  in  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  old  established  villages,  owing  to  th^  sterility  of  the 
lands  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  has  induced  me  to  make  a  selection  of 
two  pieces  of  unoccupied  ground  near  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  and  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Freetown,  where  I  have  formed  two  villages 
capable  of  settling  eight  himdred  families.  Their  situation  being  so 
contiguous  to  the  capital,  and  consequently  within  range  of  frequent 
inspection,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  means  afforded  the  new 
settlers  by  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantage  which  they 
possess  of  fishing  in  two  deep  bays  on  each  side  of  the  points  of  land 
upon  which  the  villages  are  formed,  that  great  progress  will  be  msde  by 
them  in  industry.  Although  these  places  have  been  but  recently 
formed,  and  the  individuals  composing  the  inhabitants  rescued  from 
the  holds  of  slave  ships  but  a  few  months  backy  many  of  them  sse  in 
the  possession  of  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  on  Sundays  appear 
cleanly  attired. 

**  In  those  villages  where  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  West  India 
regiments  and  Royal  African  corps  are  settled,  the  inhabitants  generally 
derive  eminent  benefit  from  the  pensions  being  paid  on  the  spot,  and  by 
the  constant  circulation  of  money :  several  have  established  shops  for 
retailing  merchandize,  and  others  who  have  been  provident  have  buill 
comfortable  stone  and  frame  houses.  This  disposition  and  spirit  for 
improvement  is  most  apparent  at  Wellington,  York,  Hastings  and 
Waterloo. 

**  Several  of  the  liberated  Africans,  who  have  obtained  lots  of  land  i% 
Freetown,  have  built,  and  are  now  in  progress  of  building,  good  hoMses« 
These  are  principally  mechanics  and  hawkers  of  merchandize.  Many 
of  the  liberated  Africans  and  disbanded  soldiers  employ  themselves  in 
ihe  burning  of  lime,  sawing  of  boards,  cutting  shingles  and  clap  boards, 
all  of  which  are  carried  for  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  are  preparsd 
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to  tiMir  villages,  and  from  thence  either  brought  to  Freetown  by  land,  or 
by  water  in  canoes  which  are  kept  and  hired  out,  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  liberated  Africans  residing  in  the  Tillages  situated  on  the  banks  of 
die  river,  or  on  the  sea  coast.  In  return  for  these  articles  they  gene- 
rally receive  cash  which  is  not  kept  dormant,  for  with  that  they  pur- 
chase cattle  from  the  natives  trading  to  the  colony,  and  taking  them  to 
the  conntry  villages  where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  they  are  fattened 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  market,  and  a  profit  of  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent  is  realized  by  this  species  of  industry.  Pigs  and  poultry  are 
raised  in  the  villages,  and  the  market  of  Freetown  receives  from  them 
an  ample  supply  daily  of  this  kind  of  stock,  as  well  as  of  eggs  and 
conntry  vegetables,  consisting  of  ochra,  yavas,  spinnage  and  cocoa-tops, 
also  yams,  cassada,  cocoa,  Indian-corn,  ground-nuts,  pine-apples, 
sugar-cane,  fire  wood,  salt,  grass,  &c.;  the  value  of  these  articles  may 
be  estimated  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  labouring  man  can  go  into 
the  market  and  purchase  as  much  food  for  a  penny  halfpenny  as  will 
suffice  for  two  meals.  Some  of  the  persons  supplymg  the  market  are 
known  to  travel  from  Waterloo  and  Hastings,  the  former  being  twenty- 
two  and  the  latter  sixteen  miles  from  Freetown,  carrying  their  produce 
in  baskets  on  their  heads ;  this  kind  of  industry  clearly  manifests  the 
desire  the  liberated  Africans  have  to  labour  voluntarily,  to  enable  them, 
by  honest  means,  to  become  possessed  of  those  luxuries  which  they  see 
their  more  wealthy  brethren  enjoying. 

"  The  police  of  the  villages  is  administered  by  the  liberated  Africans, 
each  settlement  being  allowed  from  eight  to  ten  special  constables  and 
two  constables  paid  by  the  government.  The  managers,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  Church  Missionary  society  perform  the  duties  of 
magistrate,  commissioner  of  the  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
and  coroner,  and  one  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  hearing  of  cases 
of  a  trifling  nature ;  those  of  serious  consequence  are  investigated  im- 
mediately on  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  individuals  autho- 
riied  to  take  cognizance  of  them. 

**  The  liberated  Africans  have  given  evident  proof  of  their  affection 
for  the  laws  as  they  are  administered,  by  the  interest  they  shew  in  im^ 
piicitly  obeying  them ;  and  when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  adopt 
local  regulations  particularly  affecting  them,  they  have  cheerfully  con- 
formed  to  them.  By  an  act  for  keeping  in  repair  the  roads  and  bridges, 
every  adult  male  in  the  colony  is  bound  to  give  six  days  labour  gra- 
tnitously,  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  are  enforced  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  when  the  liberated  Africans  come  forward, 
leaving  probably  their  daily  work,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  their  employ- 
er's displeasure,  to  give  the  assistance  wbich  they  are  called  upon  for. 

**  The  numerous  factories  established  by  the  merchants  up  this  and 
the  adjacent  rivers,  for  the  purchase  of  the  teak  timber  cut  by  the 
natives,  are  partly  worked  by  the  liberated  Africans  apprenticed  to  those 
persons ;  and  so  very  useful  are  they  found  in  the  rafting  and  cutting 
the  timber,  and  sawing  boards  and  scantling,  that  many  of  them  are 
receiving  from  four  to  Bve  dollars  per  month  with  food  and  dothins:. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship  (f' 
are  deliiefed  over  to  the  department  and  settled,  witnoi 
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government,  in  the  villages ;  but  many  prefer  remaining  at  the  factories 
to  labour  for  wages. 

*'  In  the  large  villages,  where  the  liberated  Africans  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  resident  clergyman^  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  been  eminently  display edy  and  by  the  exertion  and  as- 
siduity of  the  Church  missionaries,  numbers  of  unfortunate  beings, 
labouring  under  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism  when  landed  in 
this  colony y  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  now  rendered 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

*'  The  schools  for  the  admission  of  children  born  in  the  colony  are 
still  progressively  improving,  and  the  parents  evince  an  anxious  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  obtaining  useful 
instruction  for  their  children. 

"  The  whole  of  the  newly  imported  Africans  (males)  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  are  supplied  with  the  following  articles  from  the  stores  of 
the  department,  on  their  being  located/' 

Then  after  enumerating  the  articles,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  thirty 
shillings,  he  adds, 

"  The  above  estimated  amount,  with  the  six  months  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  allowance  of  twopence  per  diem,  includes,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  entire  expense  each  male  adult  is  to  His  Majesty's 
Government;  making,  altogether,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  tenpence  farthing.  It  has  not  been  found  requisite,  since 
I  assumed  the  government,  to  extend  the  allowance  to  men  beyond  the 
period  before  mentioned,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  indi- 
viduals have  been  either  from  age  or  infirmity  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves." 

The  number  of  invalids  in  all  the  villages  who  received  2d,  per  day, 
at  the  time  of  this  last  despatch,  (June  30,  1829,)  was  only  fifty-three, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  persons  blinded  by  ophthalmia  on  board  the 
slave  ships  from  which  they  had  been  rescued.  In  the  various  hos- 
pitals were  seventy-three  sick,  receiving  3d.  per  day.  About  800 
adults,  recently  landed,  were  receiving  2d.  a  day  each,  till  the  period  of 
six  months  in  the  case  of  men,  aud  three  months  in  the  case  of  women, 
should  expire ;  and  for  500  children  at  school,  1  hd,  per  day  was  paid. 

But  if  such  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  willing  industry  of  the 
liberated  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  it  may  be  asked  whence  has  the  im- 
pression arisen  of  their  inaptitude  to  voluntary  labour,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  among  them  some  compulsory  process  for  enforcing 
industry?  The  question  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  answer.  It 
has  arisen  partly  from  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  hostile  partisans, 
and  partly  from  a  somewhat  unfair  report,  on  this  particular  point,  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1825,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  libe- 
rated captives  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  this  report  (printed  for  the  House  of 
Commons  7th  May,  1827,  No.  312,)  an  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  favour  of"  a  mild  and  well  regulated  system  of  coerced 
labour,**  as  being  the  most  effectual  mode  of  inducing  among  the  libe- 
rated Africans  steady  habits  of  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits,"  (p.  55,) 
jwd  they  add,  (p.  56,)  that,  '*  without  some  such  system,  it  is  much  to 
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bt  feared  that  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  induce  any  considerable 
nnmber  of  the  adult  liberated  Africans,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
improTe  their  condition  beyond  what  they  are  at  present  led  to  do  by 
their  own  idea  of  comfort,  which  includes  little  more  than  an  abundance 
of  food  and  sufficient  shelter  from  the  weather.  Even  if  the  habits  or 
indinaiions  of  this  class  were  such  as  to  incite  them  to  more  extensive 
caltivation,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  for  this  purpose,  some  capital 
b  requisite,  and  this  they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme  unfairness  of  such  a 
statement  The  Commissioners  assume  that  the  liberated  Africans  require 
coercion;  and  yet  they  admit,  that  without  such  coercion,  they  have 
already  fulfilled  their  own  ideas  of  comfort  in  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  in  shelter  from  the  weather,  including,  we  presume,  a  comfortable 
dwelling  and  adequate  clothing.  Now,  supposing  that  it  could  be  truly 
aflirmedof  the  peasantry  of  England,  that  by  their  labour,  they  were  in  the 
regular  enjoyment  of  abundance  of  food  and  of  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther, what  should  we  say  to  the  statesman  who  should  recommend  as  a 
measure  of  just,  humane,  and  warrantable  policy,  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  system  of  coercion  in  order  both  *'  to  induce  artificial 
wants,"  and  ''  to  stimulate  them  to  that  degree  of  agricultural  industry 
which  may  supply  the  means  of  gratifying  such  wants  by  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  having  exchangeable  value  in  other  countries?"  (p. 56). 
What,  we  ask,  would  be  said  to  such  a  proposal  ?  Should  we  not  revolt 
from  it  as  utterly  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  just  and  politic  legisla- 
tion ;  nay,  as  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  individual  conduct ;  as  no  better  than  a  slightly 
modified  system  of  actual  slavery  ?  What,  all  the  members  of  any  com- 
munity *'  having  food,"  nay  *'  abundance*'  of  food  and  '*  raiment,*'  and 
shelter  too,  may  they  not  be  allowed  *'  therewith  to  be  content**?  In 
Europe,  nay,  in  England,  we  should  say,  that  if  this  could  be  truly  pre- 
dicated of  our  peasantry,  their  lot  would  be  an  enviable  one.  But  this 
will  not  do  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former,  however,  are 
white,  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  black.  These  last  must  not  be  tried  by 
the  same  standard  of  prosperity  and  comfort  as  the  labouring  classes  in 
Europe,  with  whom  the  political  economist  is  satisfied,  if  they  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  by  their  labour.  No,  the  negroes  must  be  driven  to 
do  more :  they  must  be  coerced,  first,  that  they  may  feel  wants,  and 
then  that  they  may  gratify  wants  thus  artificially  and  compulsorily 
created,  in  order  to  consume  more  of  our  manufactures.  They  are 
happy,  it  is  true,  and  contented  with  their  present  lot ;  they  have  enough 
to  satisfy  every  craving  of  nature,  without  compulsion.  But  for  the 
disciples  of  the  new  **  philosophy  of  labour  **  this  is  not  sufficient :  they 
must  be  taught,  by  coercion,  the  luxury  of  digging  cane-holes,  of  manu- 
facturing sugar,  of  pulping  cofiee,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  true  point  of 
felicity,  which  is  known  only  by  the  genuine  subjects  of  coerced  labour, 
the  whip-galled  slaves  of  our  plantations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utter  absurdity,  as  well  as  the 
unreasonableness  and  gross  partiality  of  such  views,  as  they  appear  in 
this  report.  And  they  are  the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  Com- 
missioners admit  that  the  efiect  of  the  ordinary  inducements  to  voluntary 
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exertion  had  not  been  fairly  tried  with  the  hberated  Africans  at. Sierra 
Leone.  '  A  single  fact,  mentioned  by  them  at  p.  71,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  material  efforts  of  agricultural  industry 
among  the  liberated  Africans,  and  throws  the  blame  of  that  absence 
wholly  on  the  Government.  Down  to  the  year  1825,  only  six  'grants  of 
land  for  cultivation  had  been  made  to  the  liberated  Africans.  They  had 
been  permitted,  it  is  true,  to  cultivate  unoccupied  land,  but  beyond  the 
grants  to  these  six  individuals,  not  an  acre  of  land,  in  1825,  had  yet 
been  put  into  the  possession,  as  his  property,  of  any  liberated  African. 
**  In  no  instance,''  it  is  further  stated,  at  p.  28,  *^  does  it.  appear  that 
lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  as  farms.*'  What  inducement  could 
there  have  been  therefore  for  these  poor  creatures  to  expend  time  in  cul- 
tivation, beyond  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  under  such  a  wretched 
and  improvident  system  of  administration,  as  allowed  to  them  no  pro- 
pMy  in  the  soil,  no  specific  location,  nor  any  tenure  beyond  the  present 
moment  of  occupancy  ? 

But  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  were  no  lands  located  to  them  until 
1827,  but  they  were  absolutely  deprived  of  all  motive  to  exertion,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  General  Turner,  by  the  improvidence  and 
profusion  of  the  Government.  He  tells  us,  that  they  had  been  receiving, 
in  most  cases,  ''  a  gratuitous  maintenance,"  that  **  they  had  been  for 
yetm  supported  in  idleness  by  the  Government*' — ^Only  imagine  such  a 
course  as  this  to  have  been  pursued  with  the  civilized  peasantry  of  this 
country,  and  what  might  we  expect  to  be  its  general  effect  ?  Would  it 
not  be  the  absence  of  all  exertion?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a 
different  result  in  the  case  of  the  African  just  liberated  from  the  hold  of 
a  slave-ship,  and  whose  new  state  of  enjoyment  into  which  he  has  been 
suddenly  transferred,  is  as  a  paradise  when  compared  with  the  charnel- 
house  from  which  he  has  been  rescued. 

Take  the  account  of  their  state  as  given  by  two  medical  officers  to  the 
Commissioners.     One  says, 

*'  The  principal  contagious  diseases  slaves  bring  with  them  is,  small- 
pox and  craw  craw,  an  inveterate  itch,  and  not  long  ago  a  vessel  arrived 
nere  with  a  very  had  ophthalmia  among  the  slaves,  which  had  some 
appearance  of  a  contagious  character,  consequently  the  establishment  of 
a  lazaretto  for  the  reception  of  such  cases  would  be  exceedingly 
beneficial." 

**  In  such  of  the  slave  vessels  as  I  have  visited,  the  unfortunate  slaves 
were  so  crowded  they  had  not  space  to  lie  down^  nor  any  sort  of  bed- 
ding or  covering  whatsoever ;  the  height  betwixt  decks  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  allow  a  very  moderate  sized  man  to  sit  erect ;  they  would 
af^ar  to  be  embarked  m  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  (adults  and 
children)  to  every  ton  the  vessel  registers ;  from  their  exposure  to  all 
torts  of  weather,  their  crowded  condition,  scanty  fare,  bad  water,  and 
confined  air,  diseases  make  great  inroads  among  them,  particularly 
bowel  complaints  and  a  hectic  marasmus.'* 

Another  states, 

"  During  the  years  1822  and  1823,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  an 
(^cer  for  that  particular  duty,  I  visited  most  of  the  slave  vessels  on 
their  arrival,  and  found  the  slaves  in  general  m  a  most  miserable  condi^ 
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iKMi,  iQ  a  very  crowded  state,  and  from  unavoidaUe  circiimatances  badly 
sopplied  with  provisioas  and  water,  particularly  as  the  voyage  froin  lee^ 
ward  generally  exceeded  six  weeks.  The  average  of  the  sick  might  be 
about  one  in  five,  but  the  whole  of  them  much  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
immediate  employment ; — the  diseases,  bowel  complaints  ^md  afflictions 
of  the   lungs; — in  (he  children,  irremediable  debility  attended  with 

feneral  anasarca.  Occasionally  the  small  pox  has  made  its  appearance 
uring  the  voyage ;  the  scene  in  those  instances  becomes  too  horrible 
for  description.  I  cannot  however  pass  over  without  notice,  the  kind- 
ness with  which  these  poor  wretches  have  been  invariably  treated  by  the 
naval  officers  in  charge,  whose  attention  to  them,  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow,  has  been  unremitting  under  the  most  appalling  cir* 
cumstances.''  Papers  of  1830,  No.  57,  p.  87  and  67. 
.  To  this  testimony  the  Commissioners  add  with  much  feeling,  **  It  isy 
indeed,  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  joy  sometimes  manifested  by  the 
Africans  upon  meeting  with  an  officer  under  whose  charge  they  had 
been  brought  to  the  colony."    Report,  p.  22. 

Now  such  are  the  wretched  materials,  out  of  which  the  cokmy  of 
Sierra  Leone  has  been  constructed ;  nor  does  the  description  which  has  been 
given,  horrifying  as  it  is,  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  one  half  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  labour.  They  arrive  not  only  debilitated, 
diseased,  and  emaciated,  but  desponding,  dejected,  and  destitute,  naked 
with  not  even  a  rag  to  cover  them,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  without  power  or  inclination  for  exertion.  And  yet  of  these 
wretched  beings,  what  is  the  report  which  is  given  us  in  the  official  docu- 
ments from  which  we  have  made  such  copious  extracts  ?  The  change 
passed  upon  them  would  require  the  strongest  language  duly  to  depict  It 
is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  a  translation  from  chains  and  dark- 
ness to  light  and  liberty ;  from  a  depth  of  wretchedness  of  which  those 
whose  eyes  have  not  witnessed  it  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  ease  and  enjoyment,  of  comfort  and  happiness ;  and 
from  barbarism  and  degradation  the  most  complete,  to  civilization  and 
christian  improvement.  Nor  is  it  only  Colonel  Denham  and  Major 
Ricketts  who  bear  their  unequivocal  testimony  to  this  gratifying  change ; 
the  Commissioners  themselves  afford  their  reluctant  suffrage  to  the 
same  general  results,  although  the  system  under  which  the  liberated 
Africans  had  been  previously  placed  was  peculiarly  wasteful  and 
defective,  and  they  were,  therefore,  seen  by  those  Commissioners,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extent  and  consolatory  nature  of  this  change^ 
which  the  Commissioners  could  not  but  acknowledge,  they  were  still 
dissatisfied.  They  seem  to  have  expected  and  required  of  these  poor 
creatures  absolute  impossibilities.  They  seem  to  have  looked  for  the 
fruits  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  capital,  from  men  who  brought  no- 
thing with  them  into  the  colony  but  their  unnerved  and  tottering  limbs ; 
and  their  naked  and  emaciated  bodies ;  and  their  depressed  and  abject 
spirits ; — and  not  finding  those  fruits,  they  pronounce  the  cruel  sentence^ 
that  for  them  "  some  mild  coercive  power  is  necessary."  (p.  55.)  And 
in  the  very  breath  in  which  they  enunciate  this  monstrous  proposition, 
and  condemn  these  rescued  captives  to  the  experimental  process,  recom- 
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mended  by  the  stern  and  unnatural  dogmas  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
school  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Labour,"  we  are  calmly  told,  that  the 
more  natural  and  rational  inducement  of  wages  had  not  even  yet  been 
tried  to  excite  their  industry.  The  words  of  the  Commissioners  are 
that,  perhaps,  *'  the  necessity  of  this  coercion  might,  however,  in  some 
degree,  be  avoided,  by  giving  to  the  negroes  daily  wages,  even  of  a 
trifling  amount!  " — In  this  way  may  the  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-men  be  sacrificed  to  some  hard-hearted  abstraction ;  and  of  such 
stuff  are  Commissioners  sometimes  made !  But  let  us  return  from  this 
digression  to  their  Report. 

The  Commissioners  admit  that  there  is  much  good  soil  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Peninsula,  though  the  more  sterile  land  of  the  mountains  had  been 
injudiciously  selected  for  the  liberated  African  villages,  thus  subjecting 
these  poor  people  to  additional  and  unnecessary  difficulties,   p.  6,  &c. 

They  admit  also,  tliat  the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  is  of  the  most 
secure  and  commodious  description,  and  *'  gives  to  Freetown  a  great  faci- 
lity for  trade,  possessed  by  few  situations  upon  the  coast,  and  probably 
by  none,  in  an  equal  degree,"  (p.  7.) ;  and  that  "  Freetown,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  enjoys  an  advantage  which  none  of  the  other 
settlements  possess,  in  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  excellent 
water,*' (p.  105,)  and  has,  besides,''  some  important  advantages  over  the 
other  settlements."  (p.  108.) 

They  farther  admit  a  very  visible  improvement  in  various  classes  of 
the  negro  population. 

"  The  genera]  appearance,"  they  observe,  ''  of  the  Nova  Scotian  set- 
tlers, differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  Sundays  their  dress  is  neat  and  clean,  and  their  general 
deportment  very  respectable.  This  'remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  other  coloured  classes  which  compose  the  resident  population  of 
Freetown,  where  great  external  respect  is  paid  to  the  Sabbath."  ib.  p.  1 3. 

Again : — 

*'  From  their  previous  habits  and  manner  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Maroons  "  (exiled  from  Jamaica,  and  in  1800  brought  to 
Sierra  Leone,)  "  would  bring  with  them  to  the  colony  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  society,  or  a  taste  for  pursuits  requiring  industry  and 
application.  To  religion  they  seem  to  have  been  utter  strangers,  and 
polygamy  was  prevalent  amongst  them.*'  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  surprising  that  their  accession  should  have  been  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  doubt  and  apprehension ;  but  these  feelings  towards 
them  soon  subsided,  as  they  happened  to  arrive  at  a  time  when  their 
services  were  much  required  to  repel  a  hostile  attack,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  well ;  and  they  have 
since  maintained,  pretty  generally,  the  good  opinion  then  formed  of 
them. 

*'  The  laws,  under  the  restraint  of  which  they  found  themselves 

*  TbU  is  still  the  state  of  their  fellow  Maroons  who  remain  in  Jamaica.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  proceeding  at  Sierra  Leone 
can  be  given,  than  to  compare  the  actual  state  of  those  now  resident  in  that 
colony  with  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  in  Jamaica.  The  latter  are  not  even 
BOW  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  Justice  against  othpr  free  persons. 
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placed,  must  in  some  cases  have  been  irksome  to  them.  To  that  by 
which  polygamy  was  abolished  they  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly, 
bat  many  of  them  opposed  a  decided  resistance  to  the  colonial  militia 
laws,  which  led  to  the  temporary  removal  of  some  of  them  from  their 
homes.  Although  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits would  seem  entirely  to  have  failed,  still  in  the  occupations  to 
which  they  applied  themselves,  they  have  shown  an  aptness  which  gives 
them  the  first  place  in  the  colony  as  tradesmen ;  and  in  point  of  in- 
dustry they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  class  of  the  popu- 
lation."   Report,  p.  14. 

*'  But  although  they  have  as  yet  made  little  progress  in  agriculture, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  eventually  their  example  will  be  productive  of  good. 
Several  of  the  Maroons  have  been  successful  in  trade,  by  which  they 
have  acquired  a  comfortable  hvelihood ;  and  a  few  of  them  who  are 
more  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  are  supposed  to 
have  attained  to  considerable  affluence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
maintained  a  character  of  great  respectability. 

**  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Maroons  were  without  religion 
when  they  arrived  in  the  colony.  At  present,  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally sectarians ;  for  the  most  part  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

**  From  the  character  and  circumstances  of  these  people,  they  must 
be  expected  hereafter  to  maintain  a  leading  influence  in  this  part  of 
Africa  ;  and  although  it  may  excite  surprise  that  few,  if  any  of  them, 
have  been  induced  to  become  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
that  nation  to  which  they  owe  the  enjoyment  of  present,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  advantages,  it  would  seem  unjust  to  deny  to  the  respect- 
able sectarians,  whose  zeal  and  assiduity  are  best  attested  by  their 
success,  the  praise  which  on  that  account  they  are  entitled  to  claim. 

"  The  dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Maroons  is  very  respect- 
able, particularly  on  Sunday,  when  a  peculiar  neatness  is  observable: 
and  their  deportment  not  only  in  chapel,  but,  as  far  as  opportunities 
have  offered  of  observing  it  elsewhere  during  that  day,  is  very  creditable. 
'*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Document,  No.  2.  (A.)  that  of  636  Maroons, 
368  are  youths  of  both  sexes.  Many  of  these  display  at  school  consi- 
derable aptitude  for  acquirement,  and  hold  out  the  promise  of  becoming 
one  day  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  if  by  a  more 
extended  scale  of  education  the  talents  which  they  possess  be  culti- 
vated, so  as  to  enable  them  gradually  to  rise  to  situations  of  trust  in  the 
colony."     Report,  p.  15. 

The  next  accession  to  the  colony  (independent  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans,) consisted  of  eighty-five  slaves,  banished  from  Barbadoes  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  in  that  island.  They  were  employed  in 
public  works  for  two  or  three  years. 

'*  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  were  permitted  to  employ  l!iem- 
selves  for  their  own  benefit;  and  their  conduct  since  has  proved  that 
this  lenity  was  not  ill  judged,  for,  since  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
they  have  in  general  shown  themselves  to  be  industrious  and  useful. 

"  It  is  understood  that  after  their  dismissal  from  the  public  works, 
the  great  majority  of  them  settled  in  or  about  Freetown.  Many  being 
tradesmen  readily  found  employment,  and  those  who  had  a  knowledge 
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of  tropical  agriculture  have  laitieriy  been  sought  after  by  merchantt  and 
othec  ipdividuals,  who  have  small  farms  or  gardens  for  their  amusement 
in  the  vicinity.  In  some  of  these  the  Barbadoes  negroes  have  a  few 
liberated  Africans  under  their  instruction,  and  thus  occupied  for  their 
own  benefit,  render  themselves  really  useful  to  the  colony/'*  ibid.  p.  15. 

Another  accession  to  the  colony-  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  1 ,000 
black  soldiers  of  the  African  corps,  disbanded  in  the  colony,  and  settled 
there  with  their  families,  some  in  Freetown,  some  on  farms. 

**  Many  of  them  appear  industrious."  **  They  have  generally  main- 
tained a  respectable  character,  and  have,  by  their  own  exertions,  (aided 
by  soine.  liberal  residents)  and  under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Raban,  erected  a  chapel  in  the  distant  part  of  the  town,, 
where  they-  reside.  That  gentleman  officiates  there  two  days  in  the  week 
to  a  congregation,  averaging;  perhaps,  one  hundred  persons,  whose 
appearanca  and  deportment  are  very  creditable.*'    ibid.  p.  16. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  liberated  Africans,  what  is  their  report  ? 

*'  Many  liberated  Africans  reside  in  Freetown,  where  they  are  inter- 
mix^ with  the  other  inhabitants ;  and  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining 
the  particulars  of  their  condition  as  a  separate  class. 

^'  A  small  proportion  are  understood  to  be  engaged  in  petty  trade, 
on  their  own  account,  or  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  more  wealthy 
classes ;  but  the  gpreat  majority  of  them  are  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
domestics. 

*^  The  mechanics  are  chiefly  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  trades 
by  the  engineer  department  in  Freetown,  or  by  the  African  department 
in  the  Tillages.  .The  former  have  generally  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Freetown,  and  many  of  them  have  so  fieir  improved  their  condi- 
tion .  as  to  possess  houses  much  superior  to  those  usually  occupied  by 
the  villagers.  Several  of  them  are  of  stone,  and  in  some  instances,  of  a 
description  much  above  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietors.  But  their 
sitiiation  as  mechanics  afforded  facilities,  and  the  wages  which  they 
formerly  obtained  as  such,  far  exceeded  the  very  limited  expenditure  for 
their  clothing  and  food."  ib.  p.  32. 

**  Independently  of  Freetown;  but  including  the  Isles  de  Los  and 
Bananas,  the  number  of  settlements  which  have  at  different  times  been 
made  is  fourteen."  ib.  p.  33. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  describe  the  different -villages  in 
terms  of  mixed  blame  and  praise ;  but  as  their  statements  have  been 
superseded  by  subsequent  reports,  we  need  not  at  this  late  hour  enter 
upon  them.  Speaking  of  the  schools,  after  some  length  of  detail  in 
shewing  their  very  varying  progress,  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  immense  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  teaching 
these  igpiorant  savages,  the  Commissioners  observe  as  follows : 

*'  The  most  serious  of  these  difficulties  are,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 

*  These  were  the  men  whom  the  anthoriUes  of  Barbadoes  had  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  massacred  by  hundreds,  till  their  course  was  stayed  by  the 
interference  of  Sir  James  Leith;  and  of  whom  about  ISO  were  afterwards  de- 
ported' under  circumstances  of  cruelty  which  destroyed  more  than  a  third  of 
tMr  nqaolier.  The  survivors,  after  two  years'  eonihiemeiit  on  shipboard,  were 
laaided  at  Sierra  Leone  in  182^. 
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hamber  of  childreD  to  be  provided  for  in  any  gtren  period,  the  wretched 
state  of  maDy  of  them  when  received,  thetr  entire  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage through  the  medium  of  which  they  are  to  be  instructed,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  the  want  of  all  incitement  to  exertions,  the  motives  for 
which  they  cannot  sufficiently  comprehend.  If  to  these  oonsiderations 
be  added  the  very  limited  number  and  frequent  sickness  or  change  of 
the  European  teachers,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  native  assistants, 
they  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  little  progress  that  haa 
hitherto  been  made. 

**  In  the  three  liberated  African  schools  which  were  found  to  be  so 
superior  to  the  others,  the  teachers,  besides  possessing  zeal  and  ability, 
enjoyed  comparatively  good  health,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  for  several  successive  years." 

^^  The  great  increase  of  Freetown,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inha^^ 
bitants,  seem  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  where  a  limited 
number  of  youth  might  receive  a  more  liberal  education  than  is  at  pre- 
sent afforded.  A  few  of  the  more  wealthy  persons  of  colour  have 
already  sent  their  children  to  Europe  for  instruction.*  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  such  individuals  would  readily  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  which  should  render  so  expensive  a  measure  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  joined  by  others  whose  circumstances  place  an 
European  education  beyond  their  reach."     Report,  p.  70. 

"  The  trial  by  jury  is  a  part  of  the  law  which  seems  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated in  the  colony,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  advantageous  in  prac-* 
tice."  "  We  did  not,  while  resident  in  Freetown,  see  a  single  juryman 
objected  to,  although  we  attended  all  the  courts  that  were  held  during 
that  time." 

"  The  coloured  men  whom  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
on  juries,  may  be  stated  as  being  the  most  respectable  of  their  class. 
They  appeared  attentive,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  their  verdict,  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  insure  the  ends  of  justice  ;  though 
a  subtle  advocate  might  no  doubt  occasionally  perplex  them  by  techni* ' 
calities,  to  which  they  are  at  present  unaccustomed*  It  is  true,  that  the 
number  which  there  were  opportunities  of  seeing  in  the  capacity  of 
jurors  was  not  considerable,  as  two  pannels  only  attended  the  sessions. 
These  tried  the  cases  alternately ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
individuals  acted  in  jury  cases  at  the  court  of  the  recorder.  They  are 
selected  principally  from  the  older  settlers,  (Nova  Scotians  and  Ma- 
roons), and,  in  some  few  instances,  from  the  liberated  Africans."— » 
Ibid,  p.  92. 

.  "  The  coroner  of  Freetown  is  stated,  by  the  chief  justice,  to  have  been 
sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  sometimes  elected  by  the 
freeholders.  The  individual  at  present  holding  the  situation  is  a  Marooni 

*  The  Commissioners  in  tkis  and  other  places,  use  the  term  ^*  persons  of 
coloar,"  '*  coloured  men''  inaccurately.  They  include  under  it  the  Blacks,  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who,  in  fact,  are  the  persons  who 
chiefly  Send  their  children  to  Ensland  for  education,  and  who  sit  on  juries.  The 
Nova  Scotians,  Maroons,  Bartiadians,  discharfi^ed  Soldiers,  and  liberated  Afri'* 
cans,  with  few  vxoeptioos,  are  Black. 

2tt 
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**  Neither  of  the  two  individuals  practisiog  as  solicitors  and  attornies, 
has  been  professionally  educated.  One  b  a  European,  vrho  acts  also  as 
King's  advocate  and  registrar  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court ;  the  other, 
a  person  of  colour,  born  and  educated  in  England,  and  actually  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits. 

"  Of  the  seven  justices  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  colony, 
one  is  a  military  officer,  and  the  other  six  hold  civil  situations^  under  the 
government. 

**  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Freetown  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council.  The  present  mayor  is  one  of  the  early  Nova  Scotian 
settlers ;  the  senior  alderman,  one  of  the  early  Maroon  settlers ;  the 
second,  a  person  of  colour,  bom  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  third,  a 
young  European,  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house. 

"  Of  the  commissioners  of  requests,  three  are  magistrates,  and  five  are 
engaged  in  trade ;  and  of  these,  two  are  persons  of  colour."  ibid.  p.  95. 

If  any  thing  farther  were  necessary  to  elucidate  this  subject,  a  refe- 
rence might  be  made  to  a  great  variety  of  high  and  unexceptionable 
testimonies ; — ^to  the  records  of  the  African  Institution,  and  to  those  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  to  official  reports  of  Naval  Officers, 
both  British  and  American,  (particularly  to  those  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Collier,  and  of  Captain  Trenchard  of  the  United  States  Navy) ;  and  to 
various  intelligent  and  disinterested  travellers,  of  whose  evidence  a  con- 
densed view  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  late  Mr.  Kenneth 
Macaulay,  published  for  Hatchard  in  1827,  entitled  "  The  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  Vindicated/'  See,  particularly,  pages  23,  32,  38,  39,  61, 
92,  &c.,  and  121—127. 

We  must  abstain  however  from  farther  details,  and  even  from  al- 
luding to  the  growing  trade  of  the  colony,  which,  with  some  other 
matters,  we  must  reserve  for  another  occasion. — In  the  mean  time,  we 
would  ask,  what  there  is  in  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  colony 
which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  the  subject  of  obloquy,  condemnation,  and 
abandonment  ?  It  has  been  seriously  proposed  that  Government  should 
abandon  it.  Is  this  possible  ?  And  if  possible,  is  it  consistent  with 
good  faith  or  with  the  dictates  of  the  commonest  justice  and  humanity  ? 
The  great  mass  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  colony  are  Afri- 
cans liberated  by  our  cruizers  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships.  Putting 
out  of  view  the  strong  claims  of  some  other  classes  of  the  colonists 
this  country  has  incurred  an  obligation  to  the  liberated  Africans,  as 
solemn  and  imperious  as  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  contract ;  an  obli- 
gation as  binding  as  that  which  insures  the  payment  of  his  dividend  to 
the  fundholder,  or  of  his  pension  to  the  wounded  and  disabled  soldier. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  both  British  and  Foreign,  is  a  national, 
not  a  colonial  concern.  On  this  subject,  we  have  contracted  engage- 
ments, and  incurred  responsibilities,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  from  which,  by  no  sophistry  however  ingenious,  nor  by  any  con- 
siderations of  economy  however  rigid  and  unfeeling,  can  we  escape. 
Are  the  wretched  beings,  whom  our  humane  and  Christian  policy  has 
led  us  to  rescue  from  chains  and  death,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  to 
be  cast  ashore  ag^in  on  the  barbarous  coast  from  which  they  had  been 
torn?    Or,  if  landed  at  some  given  point,  as  Sierra  Leone,  are  they  to 
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be  left  to  the  risk  of  a«itn  becomiDg  the  prey  of  the  ferocious  kid* 
Dapper,  and  of  again  undergoing  aU  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  ? 
Are  they  to  be  abandoned  to  brutal  ignorance,  to  misrule,  to  treachery,  to 
lawless  violence,  without  protection,  without  the  benign  control  of  civil 
government, without  instruction,  without  Christian  sympathy,  or  Christian 
light?  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  violation  of  every  just  prin- 
ciple, of  every  moral  obligation,  which  ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  can  be  seriously  contemplated  by  any  man  of 
reflection,  imbued  with  one  spark  of  humanity. 

But  independently  of  all  this,  on  the  26th  of  June  1829,  the  Under-Se- 
cretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  addressed  a  letter  to  Major  Ricketts  in  the 
following  terms : — **  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  27th  March.  The  disposition  to  build,  which  is  manifesting  itself 
in  the  villages,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  improving  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  and  it  will  be  wise  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  that 
diipoiitiony  which,  as  it  springs  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  must  operate  as  an  incentive  to  industry."  Abandon- 
ment after  such  a  despatch  !  The  thing,  we  repeat,  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, at  least  without  either  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith  as 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  opprobrious ;  or  such  an  overwhelming 
necessity  as  would  dispense  with  the  observance  of  all  ordinary  rules  of 
moral  conduct;  or  such  an  expenditure  in  the  way  of  indemnity. for 
all  the  labour  and  all  the  capital  which  such  a  despatch  may  have  in<- 
cited  individuals  to  lay  out  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  would  far  exceed  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  the  nation  can  now  be  reasonably  required  to  make, 
in  conformity  to  its  plain  obligations,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  colony. 

And  what  is  to  compensate  us  for  this  gross  violation  of  our  duties  ? 
A  saving  of  expense,  we  shall  be  told.  Now,  no  man  can  fairly 
object  to  our  fulfilling  our  clear  obligations,  at  the  smallest  cost  which 
is  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  freely  and  fully 
admit  that  the  expenditure  at  Sierra  Leone  was,  for  a  time,  of  a  very 
lavish  description.  It  has  been  such  as  not  only  improvidently  to 
waste  the  public  money,  but  needlessly  to  injure,  it  seems,  by  its  unsea* 
sonable  and  reckless  profusion,  the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
issued.  All  this  we  admit;  and  we  aamit  also,  that  the  case  called  for 
the  strictest  investigation,  and  the  most  rigid  control  ;-^that  the  whole 
system  required  a  thorough  revision; — that  in  place  of  the  confusion, 
disorder,  and  vacillation ;  Uie  absence  of  established  regulations;  and  the 
uncertain  and  changeful  plans  which,  till  a  recent  period,  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  this  settlement,  since  it  was  transferred,  in  1808,  by  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  to  the  Crown ;  it  became  incumbent  on  Parliament 
to  see  that  an  effective  remedy  was  applied  to  these  evils,  and  that  by 
clear,  precise,  and  judicious  rules  steadily  enforced,  the  national  bounty 
should  not  only  not  be  squandered,  but  should  be  rendered  effective  to 
the  civilization,  improvement,  and  comfort  of  the  population  who  are 
its  objects. 

But  looking  at  the  statements  contained  in  the  official  documents  now 
submitted  to  Parliament,  where,  we  confidently  ask,  could  the  same  re- 
sults be  produced  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  at  Sierra  Leone  ?   If  we  examine 
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ibe  present  scale  of  expense  for  the  jnaintenacce  oi'  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans,  we  shall  find  it  difficait  to  specify  a  single  spot,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  similar  advantages  could  be  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
where  similar  benefits  could  be  conferred  upon  them,  for  more  than 
double  the  expense  that  is  now  incurred. 

But  we  shall  be  told  of  the  deadliness  of  the  climate,  of  the  dreadful 
waste  of  human  life  which  it  causes,  and  of  the  still  more  dreadful 
waste  which  it  must  hereafter  occasion. — Now  we  have  no  hesitation 
to  admit,  that  as  respects  Europeans,  and  more  especially  European 
troops,  this  objection  would  have  a  force  which  could  not  be  resisted, 
if  the  BDOrtali^  which  tt  justly  depicts  were  neoessary  and  unavoidable, 
instead  of  being  as  it  is,  so  uncalled  for  and  gratuitous,  as  actually  to 
involve  a  cruel  and  wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life.  We  maintain  that 
there  does  not  now  exist,  and  that  there  never  did  exist,  any  satis- 
factory reason  for  exposing  the  lives  of  British  scddiers,  and  especially 
soldiers  of  the  descnption  selected  for  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  risks  of  a 
climate  where  intemperance  is  to  such  a  sure  warrant  of  death,  and 
where  black  soldiers  would  have  been  both  infinitely  more  safe  and  in- 
finitely more  servioeaUe  than  whites. 

The  bad  character  of  those  soldiers  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
communication  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Suli« 
van  of  the  War-Office,  respecting  the  reduction  of  the  African  corps, 
dated  23d  January  1 829. 

**  No  difficulty,  it  is  conceived,  can  exist  in  disposing  of  the  native 
men:  they  may  be  located  among  the  liberated  Africans.  But  Sir 
Oeorge  Murray  is  not  enabled  to  suggest  what  measures  should  be  taken 
for  dbposing  of  those  European  soldiers  who  are  serving  in  the  corps 
on  terms  of  conmiuted  punishment,  for  ofifenoes  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been  apprised.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion, however,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  received  at  this  de- 
.  partment,  respecting  the  general  bad  conduct  of  the  European  soldiers 
of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  Sir  George  Murray  is  compelled  to  think 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  even  dangerous  to  set  them  at  large ; 
and  if  they  cannot  be  drafted  into  West  India  regiments,  or  it  should 
not  be  deemed  convenient  to  bring  them  home,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  them  embodied  in  the  two  companies  of 
the  African  corps  which  it  is  proposed  to  retain,  and  to  supply  the 
casualties  amon^  them  by  Africans." 

In  other  words,  they  are  such  bad  subjects  that  they  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  deathful  climate  as  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them. — And  yet  these  are  the  men  with  whose  presence 
and  example  Sierra  LeonjB  has  been  afflicted,  and  of  the  effect  oi  whose 
crimes,  and  of  whose  profligate  habits  that  colony  must  bear  the  re- 
proach.   On  this  subject  let  the  official  documents  before  us  speak. 

"  These  soldiers,*'  says  Mr.  Surgeon  Bell,  *'  were  of  the  worst  de- 
fcription  ;  men  who  drank  to  the  greatest  excess  ;  and,  when  in  town, 
it  was  a  very  common  occurrence,  of  a  morning,  to  find  half  a  dozen  of 
'wbita  soldiers  lying  about  the  streets  beastly  intoxicated. 

"  It  ts  an  undoubted  fact,  in  my  own  rnind^  that  drunkenness  more 
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•troogly  predisposes  the  coDstitutioas  of  people  in  this  country  to  fevers, 
(and  I  may  say  excites  them)  than  almost  any  other  habits.^  Papers 
of  1830,  p.  31. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  states  as 
follows : — 

*'  The  climate  of  Sierra  Leoue  shews  little  or  no  morbid  peculiarity 
of  effect  on  persons  bom  in  Africa."  '*  On  Europeans  it  is  productive  of 
fevers  of  the  intermittent,  bilious,  remittent  and  continued  types,  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  of  the  numerous  train  of  complaints  called 
organic  visceral  diseases  and  visceral  obstructions,  which  last  are  rarely 
found  idiopathic,  and  generally  occur  as  the  sequelee  of  febrile  diseases, 
(ibid.  p.  77.)  He  then  enters  into  a  detail  of  mortality  among  the 
European  troops,  and  closes  it  with  '*  remarking,  that  from  the  very 
dissolute  lives  led  by  the  soldiers,  they  do  not  afford  the  surest  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  influence  of  the  climate  on  European  constitutions, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  the  foregoing  melancholy  detail 
may  be  directly  ascribed  to  causes  which  were  entirely  within  their  own 
control.'*    (ibid.  p.  79.) 

We  add  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sweeney,  Surgeon  to  tlie  forces : — 

*'  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  some  important  advantages 
over  the  other  settlements ;  a  greater  extent  of  cleared  country,  a  steady 
range  of  temperature,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water.  The 
Gambia  has  not  that  regularity  of  temperature,  and  the  water  is  bad ; 
and  at  Cape  Coast  the  water  is  not  only  bad,  but  deficient  in  supply, 
and  a  great  source  of  guinea  worm,  at  least  such  was  the  case  tlie  year 
I  was  there." 

*'  Bad  as  the  climate  is,  and  though  it  is  too  frequent  that  the  local 
causes  arc  not  under  one's  control,  still  there  are  many  of  the  exciting 
that  are ;  and  from  a  disregard  of  them,  disease  and  death  are  often 
brought  on  by  the  thoughtless  Europeans ;  such  as  the  heedless  exposure 
10  the  sun,  night  dews,  cold  and  wet,  and  intemperance.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  troops  to  be  so  intoxicated  that  many  cannot 
walk  home  to  their  barracks ;  they  sleep  among  tlie  grass  all  night,  and, 
very  likely,  when  they  awake  they  find  themselves  drenched  to  the 
skin  with  rain.  Others  who  may  have  reached  their  quarters,  after  being 
a  short  time  in  bed  get  heated  from  the  stimulus  of  the  liquor ; 
they  then  turn  out  for  the  cool  air,  perhaps  with  their  bodies  covered 
with  perspiration  ;  here  the  damp  of  the  night  will  give  a  sudden  check 
to  perspiration  ;  and  what  is  more  likely  than  fever  to  follow  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  the  men  are  of  loose  moral  characters,  I 
think  many  of  their  irregularities  proceed  from  the  forlorn  state  they 
are  placed  in,  removed  for  ever  from  their  country,  families,  and  friends, 
and  possibly  their  own  earthly  existence  short.  To  dispel  such  distressing 
reflections  they  generally  fly  to  the  rum  bottle  for  relief,  as  their  usual 
expression  is,  '  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one.'  The  present  ration  is  not 
adequate  to  keep  up  health ;  the  beef  is  always  bad,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  nourishment ;  a  return  to  the  small  rations  they  had  last  year 
would  contribute  both  to  their  health  and  comfort."  (ibid.  pp.  83  and  84.) 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  without  the  fair  ground  of  any  necessity,  nay, 
with  a  vast  preponderance  of  evil  ever  good,  we  should  have  continued 
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to  send  European  oflBcers  and  soldiers  in  such  numbers  to  the  African 
coast  ?  It  was  an  inconsiderate  and  wanton  expenditure  of  British 
life  for  purposes  which  would  have  been  infinitely  better  answered  by 
natKe  troops;  than  whom  no  troops  have  proved  themselves  more 
worthy  of  confidence ;  and  on  whom,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  observes,  the 
**  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  shews  no  morbid  peculiarity  of  effect."  Why 
indeed  might  not  these  troops  be  also  officered  by  individuals  of  the 
black  or  coloured  classes  ?  Nay,  why  might  not  all  (or  nearly  all) 
the  civil  offices  of  the  colony  be  filled  from  the  same  classes  ? 

This  objection  to  retaining  Sierra  Leone,  therefore,  has  no  foundation, 
except  in  the  infatuation,  for  in  this  light  we  must  regard  it,  which 
permitted  such  a  needless  sacrifice  of  European  life. 

But  aAer  all,  this  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who, 
with  their  eyes  open  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  clamoured  incessantly 
respecting  the  sacrifice  of  European  life  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  have 
maintained  an  uniform  and  studied  silence  respecting  the  far  more 
costly  sacrifice  of  such  life,  which  our  West  Indian  Colonies  entail 
upon  us.  That  incurred  for  Africa  has  been  transient  and  of  short 
duration,  and  we  trust  has  ceased  for  ever,  at  least  when  the  requisite 
casualties  for  sweeping  off  the  existing  number  shall  have  taken  effect. 
But  the  sacrifice  mcurred  for  the  West  Indies  is  very  far  more  ex- 
tensive; it  has  endured  for  generations ;  and  it  is  now  proceeding,  and 
promises,  if  Parliament  do  not  interfere,  to  be  permanent. — We  have 
long  wished  to  see  exhibited  to  the  British  public  the  dreadful  roll  of 
disease  and  death,  which,  since  the  year  1790,  the  military  annals  of  the 
West  Indies  would  unfold  to  view.  It  would  sicken  them  still  more 
of  the  slavery  which  this  mortality  has  been  incurred  to  uphold.  The 
account  has  of^en  been  called  for,  but  as  often  refused  by  those  who 
best  know  the  ghastly  character  of  the  suppressed  record.  In  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  (2d  of  June  1829,)  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  made  and  actually  assented  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the  votes  of  that  house.  **  West 
Indies'  mortality  in  the  navy  and  army.  Return  ordered^  *  shewing 
the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the  different  colonies  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  each  year 
since  June  1810,  distinguishing  European  from  colonial  corps.' "  &c. 

Now,  not  only  has  this  return,  though  ordered,  not  been  produced, 
but  the  Secretary  at  War,  we  understand,  actually  refuses  to  produce 
it,  and  the  reason  we  believe  to  be  that  the  account  is  too  horrifying  for 
the  public  eye.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  so  just  and 
reasonable  and  necessary  a  requisition.  Let  us,  at  least,  know  what 
we  pay  for  the  crime  of  slavery,  not  only  in  treasure,  but  in  blood. 

We  will  add  no  more,  at  present,  except  to  state,  as  a  proof  that  Sierra 
Leone  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  black  and  coloured  classes, 
that  the  Maroons  have  increased  there,  and  that  in  1828,  the  births 
among  the  liberated  Africans,  in  the  villages,  are  stated  to  have  been 
461,  viz.  234  males  and  227  females;  and  the  deaths,  390,  viz.  213 
males  and  177  females.  The  whole  population  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans, in  the  villages,  in  that  year,  exclusive  of  2562  persons  resident 
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in  Freetown,  or  at  the  timber  factories,  or  elsewhere  employed,  was  as 
follows: — 

Males — above  fourteen  years  of  age        .        6294 
under  that  age  .         •         .        2813 

9107 

Females — above  fourteen  years  of  age      .        3702 

under  that  age        .         .         .        2195 

5897 


•s 


15004 
What  makes  this  result  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year,  2458  liberated  captives,  in  a  state  of  disease  and 
emaciation  such  as  has  been  already  described,  had  been  added  to  the 
population;  and  that  the  proportion  of  adult  males  to  females  is  nearly 
two  to  one. 


After  the  above  sheets  had  passed  through  the  press,  we  met  with 
the  West  Indian  Reporter,  No.  XXVIII,  which  professes  to  give  a 
view  of  the  present  state  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  will  be  found  curiously 
to  illustrate  the  observations  with  which  we  commenced  the  present 
article.  It  has  received,  however,  unconsciously  to  us,  so  full  and 
complete  an  answer  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  to  render  one  additional 
word,  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  unnecessary. 

By  way  of  set-off  to  our  statement  of  the  cost  of  slavery,  (No.  57), 
the  Editors  have  given  us  what  they  call ''  an  unpublished  official  docu» 
meat"  made  up  to  the  end  of  1826,  of  the  cost  of  Sierra  Leone.  This 
"  unpublished  official  document,"  we  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than 
such  a  modification  of  those  mendacious  statements  of  Blackwood, 
which  have  been  already  so  effectually  exposed,  as  they  think  the 
public  will  swallow.  If  the  document  they  speak  of  be  in  existence, 
why  do  they  not  produce  it?  We  do  not  believe  that  any  such  docu- 
ment exists.  Indeed  it  bears  on  its  front  the  characters  of  forgery. 
And  yet  it  is  issued  as  an  official  document,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
West  India  Committee.  A  farther  presumption  of  the  fabricated 
character  of  this  pretended  document  may  be  drawn  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  LXXXIV,  p.  524)  a  work 
which  has  shewn  itself  almost  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Sierra  Leone  as 
Mr.  Macqueen  himself.  Its  words  are,  *' The  whole  sum  expended 
upon  it  at  present^  is  ridiculously  small,  compared  with  the  statements 
which  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject.''  Quere  by  Mr.  Macqueen 
and  the  West  India  Reporter  ? 

One  word  more :  the  authors  of  the  West  Indian  Reporter  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  that  the  original  founders  of  Sierra  Leone  have  conti- 
nued to  conduct  it  since  it  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  1808,  and 
that  it  is  their  plans  which  have  been  followed  by  the  colonial  minister. 
Now  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  well  known  to  each  successive  colonial 
minister,  that  since  the  year  1808,  their  advice,  respecting  the  colony, 
has  never  been  asked,  nor  have  their  suggestions  respecting  it  been 
attended  to,  when  given  unasked ;  and  moreover,  that  since  then  no 
appointment  has  taken  place  to  the  offices  of  governor  or  judge  on 
their  recommendation  :  nor  has  any  individual  been  appointed  to  ihose 
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offices  wbo  was  even  personally  known  to  them  beforehand.  They  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  therefore,  either  of  the  success  or  the  failure  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  may  have  attended  the  progress  of  the 
colony. 

II. — West  India  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  body  on  the  24th  of  February  last,  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  '*  That  this  body,  identijied 
in  interest  with  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  placing  implicit  confidence 
in  their  proceeding?,  recognize  in  those  measures,  which  they  have 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  slave  population,  that  humane  dis- 
position, as  well  as  that  local  experience  and  practical  observation, 
without  which  any  plans  of  amelioration  would  be  no  less  injurious  to 
the  slaves  themselves  than  to  the  proprietors. 

**  That  the  West  India  body  repeat  the  declaration,  that  they  have 
never  directly  or  indirectly  authorized  or  concurred  in  any  measure, 
having  for  its  object  compulsory  manumission  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  India  colonies ;  and  they  continue  of  opinion  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  that  it  is  even  inconsistent  with 
the  resolutions  of  Parliament  of  1823,  being  in  their  opinion  opposed 
both  to  the  civilization  and  welfare  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the  interests 
and  rights  of  property  of  the  colonists. 

*^  That  by  the  policy  which  has  been  unhappily  pursued  towards  the 
West  India  colonies,  the  tenure  by  which  those  possessions,  with  all 
their  advantages,  political  and  commercial,  are  held  by  the  mother 
country,  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious ;  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  measures  should  be  adopted  by  this  body,  both  collec- 
tively and  individually,  to  bring  the  real  situation  of  the  West  India 
colonies  before  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  country  at  large,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loss  or  destruction  of  so  valuable  a  portion  of  the 
empire,  which  a  longer  perseverance  in  a  mistaken  policy  must  inevitably 
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To  these  resolutions  they  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  existing  slave 
codes,  in  order  to  make  known  what  has  been  actually  done  by  the 
colonial  legislatures  towards  the  amelioration  of  slavery. 

We  undertake  to  shew,  in  a  future  Number,  that  this  abstract,  though 
thus  sanctioned,  is  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public. 

III. — Anti-Slavekt  General  Meeting. 

A  Geneual  Meeting  oftheSociF.TY  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  will  be  held  at 
Freemasons*  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  LincoIns-lnn-Fields,  on 
Saturday  the  Fifteenth  of  May   1830. 

The  doors  will  be  opened  at  Twelve  o'clock,  and  the  Chair  taken  at 
One  precisely,  Thomas  Pringle,  iSipc. 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  on  application  after  the  1st  of 
May,  at  the  Society's  Office,  18»  Aldermanbury ;  Messrs.  Hatchard 
and  Sons,  187,  Piccadilly ;  Mr.  Nisbet's, 21,  Bemer's  Street;  Messrs. 
Seeley's,  Fleet  Street;  and  Messrs.  Arch's,  61,  Cornhill. 

Lnrnkta:  B«c*t(*r  *nil  Thorns.  Priiitrni.M.  FaithnlniTirw  CMom. 
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I.  Anti-Slavery  General  Meeting  ;  its  Object* 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Sla?ery  Society  and  its  Friends  will 
be  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, 
on  Saturday  the  15th  Instant  The  doors  will  be  opened  at  Twelve, 
and  the  Chair  will  be  taken  by  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  at  the  Society's 
Office,  18,  Aldermanbury ;  Messrs.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187,  Piccadilly; 
Mr.  Nisbet,  21,  Bemer's  Street;  Messrs.  Seeley's,  Fleet  Street;  and 
Messrs.  Arch,  61,  Comhill. 

The  main  object  for  which  this  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee, is  to  announce  to  their'constituents  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  yean 
of  vain  and  illusory  expectation,  they  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  only  hope  of  success  which  now  remains  to  them 
must  proceed,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  from  the  earnest,  concurrent, 
and  persevering  efforts  of  the  British  nation,  to  induce  the  Government 
and  Parliament  to  carry  at  length  into  effect  their  solemn  pledge, 
given  in  1823,  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions 
of  His  Majesty.    . 

In  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  have  been  fully 
detailed;  but  a  condensed  view  of  them  will  be  found  in  that  for 
March  last,  (No.  58,)  and  in  the  following  pages  of  the  present  num- 
ber. To  these  sources  of  information  we  beg  to  refer  the  friends  of 
our  cause. 


II.  West  India  Committee  ;  its  avowed  hostility  to  reform, 

AND    ITS    misrepresentations. 

In  our  last  number  (p.  188)  we  inserted  the  resolutions  adopted,  on 
the  24th  February,  by  the  committee  of  the  West  India  body,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos  in  the  chair.  In  these  they  boldly  avow  the  identity 
of  their  own  interests  and  feelings  with  those  of  the  colonial  legislatures, 
in  whom  they  proft ss  to  place  "  implicit  confidence/'  and  in  whose 

2   H 
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recent  measures  of  amelioration  they  recognise  the  combined  influence 
of  humanity  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Committee  disclaim,  at  the  same 
time,  having  ever  authorized,  or  concurred  in,  any  proposition  for  what  is 
called  '*  compulsory  manumission,"  in  other  words,  for  giving  to  the 
slave  a  right  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  or  that  of  his  offspring  at  a 
fair  appraisement.  They  disclaim,  that  is  to  say,  any  measure  however 
slow  and  progressive,  which  can  afford  the  feeblest  hope  of  terminating 
slavery  at  a  period  however  distant. 

Such  is  the  unqualified  avowal  in  1830  of  the  existing  Committee 
of  the  West  India  planters  and  merchants  in  London. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  this  declaration,  we  are  enabled  to  quote  the 
repeated  affirmations  of  £arl  Bathurst,  that  the  measures  which,  in  his 
circular  despatch  of  the  9th  of  July,  1823,  he  recommended  to  the 
adoption  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Trinidad  order  in  council,  (of  which  measures  compulsory  manumission 
formed  a  prominent  part,)  "  had  received  the  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  in  England  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies.^^*  In  the  conference 
also  to  which  on  the  6ih  of  July,  1829,  a  large  deputation  from  the 
.West  India  body,  with  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  at  their  head,  was 
admitted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  Grace  is  stated  to  have  re- 
minded them  that  the  measures  of  colonial  reform  recommended  by 
Grovernment  in  1823,  "had  had  the  concurrence  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  West  India  body,  including  most  of  those  he  saw  around 
him."  This,  we  understand,  was  not  denied  by  the  deputation.  They 
admitted  that  a  majority  of  the  standing  committee  of  that  period  had, 
al  the  late  Mr.  Canning's  request,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  particular  measures  of  amelioration  to  which  they  could, 
without  danger,  consent,  being  those  afterwards  brought  forward  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823.t  This 
statement  derives  ample  confirmation  from  other  circumstances. 

When  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Canning  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  intentions  of  Government  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  reform,  (prompted,  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  West  Indian 
Committee,)  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  that 
occasion  expressed  their  concurrence.  Mr.  Ellis,  now  Lord  Seaford, 
declared  that  to  many  of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  particularly 
to  the  abolition  of  the  driving-whip,  of  the  flogging  of  females,  of 
Sunday  markets,  and  of  Sunday  labour ;  and  to  the  allotment  of  equiva- 
lent time  to  the  slaves  in  lieu  of  Sunday ;  as  well  as  to  the  grant  to 
them  of  legal  rights  of  property,  "  no  objection  would  he  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies'*  I   Mr.  Marryat,  at  that  time 

*  See  official  despatches  of  Lord  Bathurst,  of  July  2Sd,  1824,  to  the  Governor 
of  Berbice ;  of  July  24th,  1824,  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  of  22d 
August,  1825,  to  the  Governor  of  Tobago ;  contained  in  the  papers  laid  by  His 
Mi^esty's  command  before  Parliament,  viz.  Papers  for  1825,  p.  229,  and  254, 
and  Papers  for  182C,  p.  99. 

t  We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  letters  said  to  be  from  members  of  the 
disputation,  which  have  appeared  in  colonial  newapapers. 

i  kad  yet  to  this  hour,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  these  measures  are  still 
tijacttd  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  nutwith- 
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the  grreat  champion  of  West  Indian  interests,  expressed  hit  approbation 
of  Mr.  Canning's  proposals,  in  still  more  unqualified  terms.  **  I  am 
bound/'  he  said,  ''  to  express  my  most  hearty  concurrence  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  right  honourable  gentleman."  (See  substance  of  debate 
of  15th  of  May,  1823,  printed  for  Hatchard,  pp.  55  and  82.) 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  namely,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1824,  when 
Mr.  Canning  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  copy  of  the 
order  in  council  for  Trinidad,  and  explained  at  some  length  its  leading 
provisions,  and  among  them  that  for  compulsory  manumission,  adding, 
that  the  Government  held  out  this  order  as  the  model  according  to 
which  they  expected  the  colonial  legislatures  to  frame  their  slave  codes ; 
Mr.  Ellis  alone,  (now  Lord  Seaford)  of  all  the  West  Indians  then  in 
the  house,  expressed  any  doubt  at  to  the  expediency  of  the  manumtt- 
sion  clause.  By  every  other  West  Indian,  who  took  part  in  that  dis- 
cussion, an  unqualified  approbation  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  one  specified  exception,  was  either  implied  or  distinctly 
expressed.  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  declared,  **that  the  propositions  of 
Mr.  Canning  had  his  most  hearty  concurrence :  he  concurred  in  the 
large  and  liberal  views  taken  by  Government."  Mr.  Manning  thought 
*'  that  the  views  of  the  Government  were  temperate  and  moderate.  He 
was  most  anxious  that  the  House  should  give  effect  to  them."  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  *'  the  measures  proposed  by  His 
Majesty's  ministers  were  the  best  that  could  be  devised  to  meet  all  dif- 
ficulties." Mr.  Baring  also  approved  of  them.  (See  the  Times  newspaper 
of  the  17th  of  March,  1824.)' 

It  invalidates  in  no  degree  the  effect  of  these  statements,  that  the 
abolitionists  should  always  have  regarded  the  Trinidad  order  in  council 
as  essentially  defective  in  its  provisions.     (See  No.  58.) 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  acquiescence  of  the  West  India 
body  in  England  in  the  propriety  of  the  reforms  recommended  by  the 
Government,  the  colonial  legislatures  have,  as  if  with  one  consent, 
and  with  scarcely  an  exception,  rejected  them.  They  have  refused  to 
adopt  not  the  manumission  clause  alone,  but  almost  every  other  melio- 
rating provision  of  the  Trinidad  order,  though  thus  unequivocally  sanc-^ 
tioned  at  the  time  by  the  majority  of  the  West  India  planters  resident 
in  this  country. — They  have  made  no  legal  provision  for  the  education 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  slave  population  by  obliging  masters  to 
grant  the  requisite  time  and  means  for  that  purpose.  With  two  excep- 
tions, (Grenada  and  Tobago,)  they  have  not  prohibited  Sunday  mar- 


standing;  this  unhesitatini;  promise  of  ready  compliance  given  by  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee. 

*  If  farther  proof  were  necessary,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  tb^ 
West  India  committee  of  1826  adopted,  on  their  list  of  pnblicatiODS  for.geiitfnd 
circulation,  two  works  which  had  it  in  view  to  vindicate  the  provisions  of  the  f^ 
nidad  order  from  the  objections  of  anti-slavery  writers ;  one  by  Mi^  M^ 
entitled,  *'  Considerations  in  defence  of  the  Order  in  Council  te  the  mf' 
of  Slaves  in  Trinidad,"  being  a  series  of  letters  which  apnem^  *- 
newspaper,  under  the  signature  of  Vindex ;  the  other,  a  paqn** 
same  general  ofc^jecty  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Hoiton,  eotiUed|  ^Hm 
tion  practically  CoMidered." 
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kefs,  and  even  in  these  two  excepted  cases,  the  prohibition  has  been 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  refusal,  (common  to  them  with  all  the  other 
colonial  legislatures),  to  grant  equivalent  time  to  the  sla?e  during  the 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  either  for  the  purpose  of  marketing,  or  for 
that  of  raising,  for  themselves  and  their  families,  the  necessary  food 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  employ  the  Sunday  in  cultivating. 
Only  by  one  of  the  legislatures  (Grenada)  has  the  testimony  of  slaves 
been  admitted  without  restrictions  which  render  the  admission  nugatory. 
By  none  has  the  marriage  of  slaves  been  duly  facilitated  and  legalized, 
or  the  separation  of  families  by  sale  been  effectually  prohibited,  or  their 
legal  rights  of  property  been  adequately  secured.  By  none  has  a 
proper  record  and  return  been  required  of  those  arbitrary  punishments, 
whether  by  the  cart-whip,  the  cat,  or  the  stocks,  which  the  master  is  still 
permitted  by  law  to  retain  the  tremendous  power  of  inflicting,  without 
revision  or  responsibility,  for  any  offence,  or  for  no  offence.  By  none 
has  the  flogging  of  females,  or  the  brutifying  practice  of  driving  the 
slaves  to  their  work  in  the  field  been  prohibited.  By  none  have  indepen- 
dent protectors  of  the  slaves  been  appointed ;  and  by  none  hut  one  has 
the  iniquitous  law  been  altered  by  which  black  or  coloured  persons  are 
presumed  to  be  slaves,  and,  under  the  penalty  of  being  reduced  to 
slavery,  may  be  put  to  the  perilous  proof  of  their  freedom. 

To  the  justice  and  expediency  of  these  various  measures  of  reform, 
the  West  India  body  at  home  had,  from  the  year  1823  to  the  year  1826, 
either  by  their  organs  in  Parliament,  or  by  their  standing  committee, 

Srofessed  their  assent.  The  colonial  legislatures,  however,  have  to  this 
our  steadily  refused,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  to  adopt  them.  And 
yet,  in  1830,  the  standing  committee  of  this  body  have  come  forward  to 
announce  to  the  public  their  identity  in  interest  and  feeling  with  those 
very  legislatures ;  to  avow  implicit  confidence  in  their  purposes  and 
proceedings;  and  to  laud  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  which  have 
glided  their  deliberations. 

How  is  this  singular  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  composing  the  standing  Committee  of  the  West  India  body, 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Its  composition  may  have  somewhat  varied. 
Lord  Seaford  has  relinquished  the  chair  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
and  some  names  have  been  added  to  the  Committee.  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  this  complete  revolution  in  the  system  of 
colonial  tactics — this  complete  departure  in  1830  from  the  pledges  and 
assurances  of  1823, 1824,  and  1826, — this  complete  stultification  of  the 
professed  views  of  the  old  Committee,  by  the  recent  annunciations  and 
resolutions  of  the  new. 

It  is  in  the  view  doubtless  of  obviating  this  objection,  that  the  stand- 
ing Committee  have  annexed  to  their  resolutions,  '*  An  Abstract  of  the 
British  West  India  Statutes  for  the  Protection  and  Government  of 
Slaves,"  which  have  been  enacted  subsequently  to  the  resolutions  of 
May  1823,  and  which  they  say,  will  shew  "  what  the  Colonial  Legist 
latures  have  actually  done  towards  the  amelioration  of  slavery."  p.  v. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  abstract,  thus  lauded  and  thus  authen- 
ticated; and  we  now  proceed  to  shew,  according  to  the  pledge  given 
in  our  last  number,  that  it  is  ''  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public  ;*'  a 
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most  unfair  though  feeble  attempt  to  pass  off  as  genuine  the  spurious 
refonns  of  colonial  legislation* 

The  Ck)mmittee  rest  their  cause  first  on  the  Jamaica  Slave  Code  of 
1826,  which  they  represent  as  a  greatly  improved  version  of  that  of 
1816.  This  last,  they  affirm,  had  ''received  unqualified  approbation 
from  many  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers."  And  the  plain  inference  there- 
fore is,  that  the  Act  of  1926  would  have  obtained  still  higher  appro- 
bation in  the  same  quarter  but  for  ''  certain  clauses  limiting  the  opera- 
tions of  sectarian  preachers,*'  on  account  of  which  it  was ''  disallowed 
by  His  Majesty's  Government."  Abstract,  p.  1. 

Now  surely  this,  in  the  very  outset,  is  a  most  unwarrantable  represen- 
tation of  the  facts  of  the  case.  So  far  was  the  Act  of  1826,  though 
affirmed  to  be  an  improved  version  of  that  of  1816,  from  obtaining,  in- 
dependently of  its  persecuting  clauses,  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that,  as  the  Committee  are  well  aware,  a  great 
part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  despatch,  of  the  22d  September,  1827,  is  occu- 
pied in  pointing  out  the  gross  and  palpable  defects  of  its  most  material 
provisions.  Almost  every  sentence  in  that  long  and  able  despatch  con- 
veys a  censure  on  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  convicts  them  of  dis- 
positions the  very  reverse  of  those  for  which  the  West  India  Committee 
are  now  giving  them  credit ;  nor  can  the  force  of  that  censure  be  weak- 
ened, or  its  point  blunted,  by  a  few  complimentary  phrases  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  may  have  used  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  irritation  which  the 
general  tenor  of  his  communication  could  not  fail  to  produce. 

"  The  following  Abstract,"  say  the  standing  Committee  of  the  West 
India  body,  *'  of  the  ameliorating  clauses  of  the  act,  as  passed  in  1826, 
sufficiently  evinces  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  en- 
large the  privileges  and  to  protect  the  persons  of  their  slaves." — 
Abstract,  p.  2. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  statement,  we  undertake  to  shew  that  this 
act  might  be  more  truly  characterised  by  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of 
many  of  its  provisions,  and  by  the  designed  inefficiency  and  inopera- 
tiveness of  its  pretended  ameliorations ;  while  nearly  all  the  clauses 
of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  inadvertently  praises  the  humane  tendency 
are  transcripts  from  old  statutes,  without  any  additional  sanctions  to 
render  them  operative,  or  to  make  them  cease  to  be,  what  it  is  notorious 
they  had  ever  been,  a  mere  dead  letter.  But  let  us  come  to  particulars. 
We  shall  first  take  in  their  order  the  six  clauses  which  the  Committee 
have  classed  under  the  head  of  *'  Religious  Observances.*^ 

Ist;  <'  §.  3,  Provides  that  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  shall,  on  applica- 
tion, without  fee  or. reward,  baptize  all  slaves  who  can  be  made  sensible  of 
a  duty  to  God  and  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  which  owners  are  to  instinct 
them.''    Abstract^  p.  2. 

The  clause  of  which  this  is  the  abstract,  enacts  as  follows, ''  That  all 
owners,  &:c.,  and  in  their  absence  overseefs  of  slaves  shall,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  endeavour  the  instruction  of  their  slaves,  in  the  prmciples 
of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  conversion,  and 
shall  do  their  utmost  endeavour  to  fit  them  for  baptism,  and,  as  soon^Ul 
conveniently  can  be,  cause  to  be  baptized  all  such  as  they  can  make 
sensible  of  the  duty  to  God  and  the  Christian  &ith,  which  ceremooy  ibe 
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clergymen  of  the  fespective  parishes  are  to  perform,  wheu  required, 
without  fee  or  reward."    Act  of  1826,  §.  3. 

Any  one  who  reads  this  clause  in  connection  with  the  Committee's 
prefatory  comment,  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  the  amelio- 
rating measures  by  which  the  privileges  of  the  slares  had  been  enlarged 
in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  May  1823.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
nearly  a  transcript  of  a  clause  in  the  slavQ  law  of  1696,  which  has 
been  copied,  with  slight  verbal  variations,  into  every  subsequent  conso- 
lidated slave  act,  from  that  time  to  the  present.  See  Act  of  1696,  ^.  45 ; 
of]7d8,§.5;  of  1816,  §.  2;  and  of  1826, §.  3:  the  only  material  differ- 
ence  in  all  these  versions  of  the  clause  being  the  addition,  in  the  case  of 
the  last,  of  the  words,  "  without  fee  or  reward." 

This  clause  therefore  of  the  Act  of  1 826,  for  the  framers  of  which  the 
West  India  Committee  would  claim  the  credit  of  wisdom  and  humanity, 
has  actually  stood  a  dead  letter  in  the  Jamaica  statute  book  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  But  by  what  magic  power  a  clause  which 
for  80  long  a  period  had  been  wholly  inoperative  was  to  be  endowed 
with  efficiency  on  being  re-enacted  totidem  verbis  in  1826,  they  have 
not  told  us.  They  ought  at  least  to  have  had  to  shew  that  in  transfer- 
ring the  hitherto  aead  letter  of  this  enactment  from  the  old  to  the  new 
statute,  the  legislature  had  evinced  their  humane  purpose  of  ameliora- 
tion by  adopting  some  means  for  at  length  giving  it  vitality.  But  this 
was  not  their  object.  The  clause  was  re-enacted  with  a  view  to  its  effect 
not  in  Jamaica  but  in  Great  Britain.  Consequently  not  a  single  penalty 
was  annexed  to  the  neglect  of  its  provisions,  nor  were  any  means  pre- 
scribed, or  any  periods  allotted,  for  their  execution. — During  the  inquiry 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1789,  this  clause  was  adverted  to  as  standing 
on  the  Jamaica  statute  book;  but  the  living  witnesses  who  were  questioned 
on  the  subject,  namely  the  council  of  the  island,  Mr.  Fuller  the  agent, 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  all  admitted  that  it  had  led  to  no  results, 
and  that  no  institutions  whatever  existed  in  that  island  by  law  for  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves.  And  to  this  very  hour,  the  law  remains  in 
the  same  miserably  defective  state.  It  has  provided  no  means  for 
seeuring  to  the  slave  either  education  or  religious  instruction ;  the 
matter,  though  admitted  in  terms  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  being 
still  left  wholly  to  the  hostile  discretion  of  owners  or  overseers. 

In  his  circular  despatch  of  the  3d  September  1828,  Sir  George  Murray 
pointedly  refers  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  presses  upon 
the  colonial  legislatures  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  that  respect.  It 
is,  he  says,  "  necessary  that  this  important  object  should  not  be  in- 
trusted solely  to  individuals,"  (as  is  done  in  the  above  clause)  "  but  that 
provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it  by  law."  No  such  provision 
however  has  yet  been  made  in  Jamaica,  or  indeed  in  any  of  our  slave 
colonies.  To  exhibit  such  a  clause  as  this  therefore  as  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  the  colonial  legislatures,  in  respect  to  education  and  religious 
instruction, — what  is  it  but  "  an  imposition  on  the  public  ?" 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  clause,  in  order  fully  to 
develope  the  studied  delusion  which  will  be  found  too  often  to  charac- 
terise colonial  legislation,  especially  in  what  relates  to  slavery.  Even 
the  grave  and  solemn  enactment  before  us  is  so  contrived  as  to  delude 
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Ike  ignoraot  into  a  belief  of  the  humane  and  pious  purposes  of  its 
framers.  And  yet  they  must  have  been  conscious  at  the  time  that  it 
could  not  but  prove  utterly  inoperative,  being  left  in  its  state  of  naked 
abstraction,  without  a  single  executory  provision  or  a  single  sanction  of 
any  description. — In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  humane  dis- 
positions of  colonial  legislators,  and  of  the  encomiums  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  West  India  body,  we  ought 
to  contrast  with  the  feebleness  and  inefficiency  of  their  ameliorating  en- 
actments, the  tremendous  penal  sanctions,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic 
executory  provisions,  which  await  the  delinquencies  of  the  slave. 

2d.  '<  §  4,  That  the  said  clergyman  shall  also,  without  fee,  marry,  with  their 
owner*8  consent,  any  slaves  who  have  been  baptized  and  are  desirous  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  if  such  clergyman  shall,  upon  examination  of  the  par- 
ties, consider  them  to  have  a  proper  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  obbga- 
tion  of  such  a  contract.''    Abstract,  p.  2. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  tardy  and  reluctant  enactment  which 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica  condescended,  for  the  first  time,  in  1826,  to 
frame  in  respect  to  the  marriage  of  slaves.  Mr.  Huskisson  in  his 
despatch  of  the  22d  of  September  1827,  justly  remarks  upon  it,  1st,  that 
it  provides  no  remedy  against  the  capricious  refusal  of  the  owner's  con- 
sent ;  2d.  that  by  confining  the  power  of  celebrating  marriages  to  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  every  other  class  of  religious  teachers 
are  deprived  of  the  means  of  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds 
of  their  disciples,  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  a  right  they  enjoy  by 
the  common  law ;  Sd,  that  the  necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination 
by  a  clergyman  as  to  their  sense  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the 
marriage  contract  is  not  apparent,  and  might  prove  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  formation  of  such  connections,  while  the  range  of  such  an 
inquiry,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  considerations,  can  with  difficulty 
be  limited  ;  and  4th,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  any  registry  of  slave 
marriages,  or  for  a  periodical  return  of  them. 

But  even  these  objections  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  this  illusory  enactment 
are  not  all  which  may  fairly  be  made  to  it. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  absurd  and  unprecedented  provision  which 
makes  baptism  a  necessary  preliminary  to  marriage  ?  This  is  not  re- 
quired even  in  England.  The  marriages  of  Quakers,  of  the  unbaptized 
children  of  Baptists,  of  Jews,  &c.  are  as  valid  as  any  other.  And  why 
not  ?  Or  is  it  the  humane  and  moral  purpose  of  the  Jamaica  legislature 
that  all  who  are  not  baptized  shall  be  compelled  to  live  in  lawless  con- 
cubinage ;  and  that  no  marriages  shall  be  valid  but  those  of  Church  of 
England  Christians? 

Again,  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  have  entirely  omitted  that  part  of 
the  recommendation  of  the' Secretary  of  State  which  proposes  to  give 
legal  validity  to  the  marriages  of  slaves.  The  words  of  the  Trinidad  order 
are,  that  such  marriages  **  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  binding, 
valid,  and  effectual  in  the  law.''  These  words  are  omitted  in  the 
Jamaica  act,  and  no  words  of  equivalent  force  are  substituted  for  tbem* 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  despatch,  seems  to  assume  that  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  had  really  and  honestly  intended  to  facilitate,  and  to 
lagaUy  ▼alid,  thef  marriages  of  slaves,  bat  that  they  had  UuDdeiad 
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the  means  of  carrying  their  intentions  into  effect.  But  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  attentively  considered,  it  seems  impossible 
to  give  them  credit  for  any  such  intention.  Whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
Jessed  aim  of  the  clause,  its  real  aim  seems  to  have  been  not  to  en- 
courage marriage,  but  to  throw  impediments  in  its  way,  and  certainly 
in  that  aim  it  has  succeeded  :  it  has  made  the  impediments  sufficiently 
formidable.  Another  aim  was  doubtless  to  lead  the  English  public  to 
suppose  that  the  colonists  were  at  length  disposed  to  give  due  encou- 
ragement and  legal  validity  to  slave  marriages.  We  trust  that  what  we 
have  now  said  will  dissipate  this  delusion. 

Sd.  "  §  6.  Abolishei  Sundaff,  marketi  and  shops  after  eleven  in  the  morning, 
excepting  druggists  and  a  few  other  cases  in  coi^formity  voitk  the  practice  of 
England  relative  to  the  Sabbath,"    Abstract,  p.  3. 

This  Statement  appears  to  us  to  involve  another  gross  attempt  to  im- 
pose, on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  The  real  effect  of  the  clause, 
instead  of  being  to  abolish  Sunday  markets  and  shops,  is  in  truth  to 
establish  and  legalize  them  for  nearly  half  the  day.  It  actually  con- 
stitutes and  selects  Sunday  as  the  market  day  for  the  slaves,  it  being  the 
only  day  allowed  them  by  law  for  .that  purpose.  And  this,  in  West 
India  phrase,  is  called  abolishing  Sunday  markets  !  And  this  immoral 
and  unchristian  enactment  is  said,  with  a  singular  disregard  of  truth, 
to  be  *'  tn  conformity  with  the  practice  of  England  relative  to  the 
sabbath."  Its  sanctity  we  admit,  is  too  often  violated  ;  but  surely  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  either  the  law  or  the  practice  of  England  that 
Smithfield  or  any  other  market,  with  all  the  shops  around  it,  should 
be  not  only  open  on  Sunday  for  all  transactions  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  that  Sunday  should  be  selected  and  specially  fixed  for  that  object, 
and  should  be  the  only  day  on  which,  from  the  state  of  the  law,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  possess  the  power  of  attending  a  market  at  all. 
And  yet  this  is  done  by  the  ameliorated  law  of  the  Jamaica  legislature, 
here  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  a  proof  both  of  their  humanity 
and  of  their  wisdom. — The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  seems 
in  strict  accordance  with  that  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  says,  in  the 
despatch  already  referred  to,  **  In  the  provisions  for  the  due  observance 
of  Sunday,  I  remark,  that  the  continuance  of  the  market  on  that  day 
till  the  hour  of  eleven,  is  contemplated  as  a  permanent  regulation.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  sanction  this  systematic  violation  of  the  law 
prevailing  in  every  other  Christum  country."  Yet  such,  we  repeat,  is 
the  ameliorating  provision  which  the  humane  dispositions  of  the  Ja- 
maica legislature  have  led  them  to  enact,  and  which  iheChristian  feelings 
of  the  standin'g  committee  of  the  West  India  body  have  led  them  to 
applaud. 

4th.  *'  ^  7.  Prohibits  levies  on  slaves  on  Saturdays,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  attend  religious  duties  on  Sundays."    Abstractf  p.  3. 

These  words  convey  a  strange,  and  apparently  deliberate  mystification 
and  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  understand  it  properly, 
the  reader  ought  to  be  aware  that  previous  to  1824,  on  all  days  but 
Sunday,  by  the  law  of  Jamaica,  the  slave,  if  found  beyond  the  enclo- 
tores  of  his  master's  estate,  might  be  seized  and  sold  m  execution  for 
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the  debts  of  his  master — (another  proof  of  the  humanity  of  colonial 
legislation !)  but  the  law  since  that  time  has  been  so  far  modified,  that  the 
exemption  from  arrest,  formerly  confined  to  Sunday,  is  now  extended 
to  Saturday  also.  This  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  both  a  ne- 
cessary and  a  salutary  measure,  if  the  Saturday  had  been  substituted 
•for  the  Sunday  as  the  market  day ;  and  if  the  law  had  secured  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  that  day  as  a  market  day  to  the  slave.  But  this  hts 
not  been  done.  The  exemption  of  the  slave,  therefore,  from  arrest  on 
the  Saturday,  is  no  benefit  to  him,  but  solely  to  the  insolvent  master, 
«o  long  as  Sunday  and  not  Saturday  stands  fixed  by  law  as  the  market 
day ;  and  so  long  as  the  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation  whatever 
Co  allot  that  day  to  the  slave,  but  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  continue,  as 
before,  to  compel  him  to  labour  in  the  field  on  that  day  as  on  other 
days,  under  the  lash,  from  five  in  the  nK)ming  till  seven  at  night. 

Here  then  we  have  another  example  of  that  studied  and  systematic 
deceptiveness  in  the  work  of  legislation  with  which  we  have  ventured 
to  charge  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  enactment,  while  it  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience  to  the  master,  but  may  be  productive  of  consi- 
derable benefit  to  him,  enlarging  at  least  his  privileges  though  not  those 
of  the  slave,  may  also  serve  the  great  object  of  all  such  pretended  im- 
provements, that  of  misleading  the  English  public  by  its  apparently  bene- 
4cial  tendency,  and  furnishing  ^  topic  of  laudatory  remark  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  West  India  body.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that^ 
without  further  legislative  provisions,  it  can  yield  no  benefit  to  the 
slave,  for  whose  advantage  we  are  untruly  told  that  it  was  designed. 
It  was  framed,  say  the  West  India  committee,  "  in  order  to  enable  the 
slaves  to  attend  religious  duties  on  Sundays."  Undoubtedly,  if  besides 
exempting  them  from  arrest  on  Saturday,  that  day  had  been  given 
to  them,  and  had  been  also  selected  and  fixed  by  law  as  the  market 
day,  such  would  have  been  its  effect.  But,  like  almost  all  the  other  pre- 
tended ameliorations  of  colonial  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  stops 
short  at  that  point  where  the  deception  of  the  English  public  may  be 
made  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  real  improvement  as  respects 
the  slave. 

6th.  **  $  9.  Prohibits  persons  fronn  employing  the  slaves  of  others  on  negpro 
days  or  Sundays."    Abstracty  p.  3. 

This  prohibition,  so  far  from  being  an  ameliorating  measure,  inflicts  a 
cruel  hardship  on  the  slave,  preventing  him  from  occupying  his  spare 
time  in  the  service  of  such  as  will  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  plan  for  enabling 
the  owner  to  engross  the  time  of  the  slave  wholly  for  his  own  use,  by 
putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  his  labour,  his  only  possession^ 
during  the  time  nominally  his  own,  to  the  best  market.  That  it  pro* 
ceeds  from  no  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath,  and  from  no  humane 
disposition  to  relieve  the  slave,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  next  head  of  pretended  amelioration. 

6th.  ''  §  10.  Directs  that  slaves  shall  not  be  compelled  to  woik  on  Sun- 
days even  in  crop  time,  and  prohibits  the  mill  being  put  aboat  between 
7  p.  M.,  on  Saturday,  and  6  p.  m.  on  Monday."    Absiractf  p.  8. 

Thb  is  another  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  clause  of  which  the 
Committee  profess  to  give  an  abstract.     The  clause  is  as  foUowi;; 

2  X 
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"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  during  the  crop,  not  only  shall  the  slaves, 
as  heretofore^  be  exempted  from  the  labour  of  the  estate  or  plantation 
on  Sundays,  but  that  no  mills  shall  be  put  about  or  worked  between 
the  hours  of  seven  on  Saturday  night  and  Rve  on  Monday  morning, 
under  the  ()enalty  of  twenty  pounds."  Act  of  1826,  §  10. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  new  law^  but  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
«5lh  clause  of  the  Act  of  1816,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as 
enlarging  the  privileges,  or  adding  any  further  protection  to  the  person 
of  the  slave. 

The  committee  incorrectly  represent  the  clause  as  prohibiting  all  com- 
pulsory labour  on  Sundays ;  whereas  the  prohibition  extends  only  to  the 
labour  of  the  estate  or  plantation.  In  other  words,  the  slaves  are  not 
to  be  compelled  to  pertorm  field  or  plantation  labour  on  that  day.  The 
noble  and  honourable  members  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  West 
India  body,  however,  attempt  to  convey  to  the  British  public  the  unfair 
impression  that  this  clause  secures  to  the  slave  a  complete  exemption 
from  compulsory  labour  of  every  kind  on  the  Sunday,  an  impression,  if 
it  should  be  produced,  which  would  be  most  unfounded.  The  Sunday 
18  n(ecessarily  consumed  by  the  slaves,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  in 
raising  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  food  with  which  the 
master,  but  for  this  cruel  necessity  which  he  imposes  on  the  slaves, 
would  be  forced  to  supply  them.  The  Sunday,  therefore,  is  gene- 
rally employed  by  the  slaves  in  tlieir  provision  grounds,  and  must, 
of  necessity,  be  so  employed  if  they  would  escape  starvation.  The 
proof  of  this  fact  will  be  found  amply  detailed  in  a  note  at  p.  315  of 
our  2d  volume,  (No.  41,) — but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have 
ready  access  to  that  publication,  we  shall  here  extract  one  or  two  pas- 
sages which  will  place  the  point  beyond  all  legitimate  doubt.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  the  testimony  of  persons  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of 
slavery,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  Watson  in  his  admirable  defence  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions.*    We  will  refer  to  authorities  wholly  and  properly  West  Indian. 

Dr.  Williamson  resided  fourteen  years  in  Jamaica,  a  part  of  the  time 
on  an  estate  of  Lord  Harewood's,  and  shews  himself,  in  his  work  on  that 
island,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  slavery ;  and  yet,  he  there  tells  us, 
over  and  over  again,  that  in  Jamaica,  Sunday  is  '*  a  day  of  marketing  and 
labour  for  the  slaves,  and  of  excess  and  brutal  debauchery  for  the 
whites."*  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  42,  108,  and  331,  and  Vol.  ii,  pp.  235,  and 
287.  Dr.  Williamson  returned  to  Jamaica,  on  the  Medical  Staff,  in 
1823,  and  in  a  letter  of  his  now  before  us,  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1824,  he  confirms  his  former  testimony  respecting  the  Sunday 
as  equally  applicable  to  the  latter  period. 

***  Sunday,"  say  the  missionaries,  '<  is  chiefly  spent  by  the  field  nef^roes,  tn 
wcrkmg  tkehr  own  grmmdi,  which  ia  the  source  whence  they  derive  their  food,  or 
in  bringing  what  little  produce  they  may  have  to  market :  for  Sunday  is  the 
gnmd  fmMtc  market  day,"  '<  On  the  sabbath,"  they  add,  '<  a  driver  with  an 
oveneer  accompanies  the  slaves  to  the  negro  groaods  given  to  them  in  lieu  of 
allowance  from  their  masters.  Here  they  sfund  the  bleued  sabbath  toiling  all 
|i«y.  This  is  their  rest  I "  Watson's  Defence,  published  by  Blaoshard,  pp.  69, 
60.  But  even  this  testiinony,  decisive  and  unexceptionable  as  it  is,  we  do  not 
iasist  apoB. 
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-  Mr.  Stewart  quitted  Jamaica  in  1821,  after  a  residence  of  tweiitf 
years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  **  View  of  the  past  and  present  stat#  6f 
Jamaica,"  a  work  quoted  as  of  authority  by  the  colonists  whose  cause 
he  zealously  supports.  In  that  work  he  thus  apologises  for  the  alleged 
inattention  of  tne  Jamaica  clergy  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves.  '*  The  truth  is,  that  however  willing  they  may  be  to  perform 
their  duty,  very  few  of  the  slaves  have  it  in  their  power  to  atteHA 
Church,  They  are  either  in  attendance  on  their  owners^  or  their  time 
is  occupied  in  a  necessary  attention  to  their  own  affairs ;  for  Sun» 
day  is  not  a  day  of  rest  or  relaxation  to  the  plantation  slave :  hb 

MUST  WORK  ON  THAT  DAY  OR  STARVE."  p.  167. 

The  Hon.  James  Stewart,  Member  for  Trelawney,  the  Father  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly^  and  himself  a  planter,  is  represented,  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  that  island,  of  the  Srd  of  Jane  1826,  as  thus  addressing  his 
constituents.  ''  In  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  in  religion^ 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  build  extra  chapels  for  their  accommodation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  improve  their 
moral  condition,  that  Sunday  markets  should  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  another  day  in  the  week  allowed  the  negro  ybr  the  cultivation  qf 
his  land,  and  the  sale  of  his  provisions." 

The  only  other  witnesses  we  shall  now  adduce  consist  of  the  noble^ 
men  and  gentlemen  composing  the  standing  West  India  Committee  in 
London,  ffom  1823  to  1828.  They  not  only  assented  to  the  measures 
of  putting  an  end  to  marketing  and  labouring  in  their  grounds  on  the 
Sunday,  and  of  giving  equivalent  time  to  the  slaves  on  other  days  for 
that  purpose;  but  they  themselves,  in  1823,  actually  proposed  these 
measures  to  the  Government  as  fit  to  be  adopted ;  and  in  recommtoding 
them  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Bathnrst 
professed  to  follow,  and  did,  in  fact,  follow  their  suggestions  And  yet, 
in  1830,  the  same  Committee,  with  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  as  their 
chaimian  in  the  room  of  Lord  Seaford  ;  seven  years  having.passed  with- 
out one  effective  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  admitted  evil ;  are  now  found  conspiring  with  those 
refractory  legislatures  to  delude  the  people  of  England  into  a  belief  that 
their  humanity  had  really  accomplished  its  cure.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land, however,  will  now  see,  that  notwithstanding  this  disingenuous 
attempt,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name,  the  slaves  of  these  very  persons,  the 
Noble,  and  Honourable,  and  Right  Honourable  Members  of  the  West 
India  Committee,  are  still  left  by  law  without  a  Sabbath,  no  equivalent 
time  being  get  given  to  them  in  lieu  of  it ;  are  still  left,  after  a  week  of 
forced  labour  in  the  cane  piece  under  the  cart-whip,  to  toil,  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  sacred  day,  in  raising  for  themselves  and  their  families 
the  food  which  the  masters  ought  to  supply,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus 
produce  so  raised  to  the  next  market. 

Have  we  not,  we  confidently  ask,  in  these  statements,  established  an 
aggravated  case  of  '^  imposition  on  the  public,"  against  this  body  of 
slaveholders  ? 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  alleged  amelioratiODt  in 
Jamaica,  which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  **  Religious  Observances  ;^ 
and  we  think  wc  must  have  satisfied  every  candid  man  who  has 
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panied  us  thus  far,  that  we  ha?e  made  good  our  charge.  The  reader 
w9l  see,  by  turning  to  a  preceding  page,  (190,)  that  there  were  certain 
proposed  reforms,  to  which  Lord  Seaford  pledged  himself  that "  no  ob- 
jection would  be  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies/' 
Of  some  of  these^  namely,  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday 
labour,  and  the  grant  to  the  slaye  of  additional  time  for  these  purposes 
in  lien  of  Sunday,  the  fate  has  been  already  seen.  Three  others  remain 
to  be  noticed y  namely,  1st,  the  abolition  of  the  crael  and  indecent  prac« 
tiee  bf  arbitrarily  ftoggping  females ;  2nd,  the  disuse  of  the  driving  whip 
in  the  field ;  and  3rd,  the  granting  to  the  slaves  legal  rights  of  property « 
Let  us  inouire  whether,  on  the  shewing  of  the  Ck)mmittee  itself,  the 
NoUe  Lora*s  pledge  as  to  each  of  these  measures  has  been  redeemed. 

Hi.  As  to  the  abolition  of  female  flogging,  nothing  has  been  done, 
BOr  do  the  West  India  Committee  state  that  any  thing  Ims  been  done,  by 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica.  A  proposal,  indeed,  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Act  of  1826,  not  for 
prohibiting  the  flogging  of  women,  that  would  have  been  too  daring  a  pro- 
position, but  that  in  flogging  them  there  shouM  be  no  indecent  expo- 
sure ;  but  even  this  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  28  to  12.* 

2nd.  The  disuse  of  the  driving<*whip  in  the  field  was  a  measure  too 
bold  to  be  even  proposed  to  the  Jamaica  Assembly  in  1826.  The  ut- 
most length  to  which  the  most  sensitive  humanity  dared  to  go,  was  to 
move  that  the  cat  should  be  substituted  for  the  cart-whip,  both  in  the 
coercfoa  of  labour  in  the  field,  and  in  the  infliction  of  r^nlar  punish- 
ments. But  even  this  motion,  by  a  similar  majority  to  that  last  men- 
tioned was  rejected.  <*  If  we  adopt  such  an  innovation,**  said  one 
Member,  "  on  the  established  usages  of  the  colony,  the  slaves  wilK 
imagine  that  our  conduct  has  been  disapproved  of  by  the  King,  and 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  cart-whip,  and  with  it 
every  means  of  punishment  and  restraint"  To  this  it  was  replied  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  whose  speech  excited  much  indignant  clamour  in  the 
House,  '*  You  are  told,  that  to  abolish  the  cart- whip  is  an  innovation. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  innovation  ;  so  was  the  abolition  of  the  rack  and  the 
thumb  screw,  and  such  like  instruments,  the  fellows  of  the  cart-whip. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  these  innovations  have  undermined  the 
civil  institutions  of  Europe.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  cart- 
whip  is  a  base,  cruel,  debasing  instrument  of  torture,  a  horrible,  detest- 
able instrument,  when  used  for  the  punishment  of  slaves.  I  do  say  that 
thirty-nine  lashes  with  this  horrid  instrument  can  be  made  more  mev* 
OHS  ihdcajive  hundred  lashes  with  the  cat."  Again, "  You  say  that  a 
greater  number  of  lashes  are  inflicted  by  the  cat  in  the  army  than  are 
allowed  to  be  given  by  the  cart-whip.  But  how  are  the  former  inflicted? 
»  II..  .1 

*  The  flogging  of  females  has  been  prohibited  by  none  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tares.  In  three  or  four  of  the  colonies  their  indecent  expoAore,  when  undergoing 
panishment,  is  forbidden ;  but  what  indectni  exposure  may  mean,  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  negro  drivers,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  The  account  given  by  the  West 
India  Committee  of  the  Barbadoes  law  is  as  follows.  "  Female  slaves  to  be 
punished  in  a  private  and  decent  manner,  and  when  pregnant  to  be  punished  by 
comllDement  only,*'  In  the  stocks  we  prpsame.  The  idea  of  subjecting  pregnant 
fomalei  to  plantation  discipline  is  quite  peculiar,  we  presume,  to  slave  colonies. 
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Not  at  the  caprice,  at  the  will,  at  the  passion  or  rage  of  an  indiyidual ; 
bat  after  a  solemn  trial  by  a  court-martial,  where  the  members  wMi 
calmness  deliberate  on  the  charge  brought  against  the  offender.  But 
the  punishment  of  the  cart-whip  is  inflicted  at  the  pleasure  of  an  indivi- 
dual, at  his  sole  command,  as  caprice  or  passion  clictates.  Somettmesj 
one  slave  inflicts  it  upon  another.  Sometimes  it  is  ordered  by  the 
bookkeeper,  or  overseer,  or  proprietor  of  the  lowest  order,  men  too  fre^ 
quently  most  unfit  to  apportion  punishment.'' 

This  striking  extract  refers  more  immediately  to  the  use  of  the  cart 
whip  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  than  as  used  to  stimulate  labour 
in  the  field.  Still  even  in  this  latter  capacity  it  is  a  tremendous  instro-i 
ment  of  torture,  tending  also  completely  to  debase  the  human  gang  to 
the  level  of  the  brute  team.* 

dd.  We  now  come  to  the  last  point  on  which  Lord  Seaford  ventured 
to  assure  parliament  that  no  objection  would  be  offered  by  the  planters 
in  the  West  Indies,  namely  granting  to  the  slaves  legal  rights  of  pro^ 
perty.  On  this  point  the  attempts  of  the  West  Indian  committee  to 
delude  the  public  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  any  we  have  yet  spe-* 
cified.     Their  statement  as  respects  Jamaica  is  in  the  following  terms. 

'^  §  15.  (it  ought  to  be  §  16)  Recognizes  the  right  of  slaves  to  pergonal 
property,  and  gives  to  it  n,  farther  protection  than  that  of  free  persona,  hf 
inflictiag  a  penalty  of  10/.  on  the  person  trespassing  on  it,  in  addition  to  the 
value  to  be  sammarily  rtcovvttd.,  '^Abstract ,  p.  4. 

To  understand  all  the  deliberate  unfairness  of  this  pretended  abstract, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  the  clause  as  it  stands  in  the  act.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

'*  §  16.  And  whereas  by  the  usage  of  this  island,  slaves  have  always 
been  permitted  to  possess  personal  property,  and  it  is  expedient  that 
such  laudable  custom  should  be  established  by  law,  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted that  if  any  owner,  possessor,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever,  shall 
wilfully  or  unlawfully  take  away  from  any  slave  or  slaves,  or  in  any 
way  deprive  or  cause  to  be  deprived,  any  slave  or  slaves  of  any  species 
of  personal  property  by  him,  her,  or  them  lawfully  possessed,  such  per-« 
son  or  persons  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  over  and 

*  Some  of  the  evasive  enactments  of  the  smaller  colonies  on'the  subject  of  tlie 
driving  whip  would  be  amusing,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  so  serious  a  descrip- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  West  India  Committee  holds  them  out  as  proofs  of  the  humanity, 
of  the  colonial  legislatures.  For  example,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica,  and  St^ 
Vincent  prohibit  only  the  cart  whip  in  the  field,  but  allow  the  use  of  the  cat  or 
any  other  instrument.  Grenada  prohibits  it  only  in  the  hand  of  a  slave,  leaving 
it  free  to  be  used  by  all  who  are  not  slaves.  The  conduct  of  the  Barbadoes  legis^ 
lature  is  at  least  more  open  and  manly.  On  the  2Sd  of  October  1826,  they  in* 
formed  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Warde,  that  *'  they  found  they  could  not  yieUt 
to  Lord  Bathurst's  recommendation  to  prohibit  the  punishment  of  women  by 
flogging  and  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field."  The  former,  they  say,  *'  would  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  be  productive  of  the  most  injurious  consequences'^ 
— and  **  considerations  not  less  powerful  have  prevailed  with  them  respecting 
the  disuse  of  the  whip  in  the  field,"  which  they  add,  **  is  considered  by  them  X0 
be  inseparable  from  a  state  of  slavery.'' — On  the  conduct  of  Barbad<»es  in  thiif 
respect  the  Committee  say  nothing.  The  gross  evasions  in  the  other  colo- 
nies are  actually  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the  humane  dispositions  of  tMf^ 
IrgisUtures.  .  .    .  .* 
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above  the  value  of  such  property  taken  away  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to 
be  recovered  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three  justices  of  the 
peace  before  whom  the  complaint  shall  be  laid  and  the  facts  proved/' 

In  Great  Britain  theft  ana  robbery  are  crimes  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  are  punished  either  as  larceny  or  felony,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
law  of  Great  Britain  on  this  point  is  also  the  law  of  Jamaica  in  what 
respects  free  persons.  If  they  are  plundered  of  their  propertv  the  per- 
petrator of  the  theft  or  robbery  is  criminally  prosecuted,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  is  visited  with  an  infamous  punishment.  But  this  clause,  while 
it  falsely  pretends  to  recognise  a  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  to 
grant  eYen  further  protection  to  their  property  than  is  allowed  to  that  of 
free  persons,  does  in  fact  deprive  them  of  their  only  sure  protection  by 
converting  the  infamous  punishment  with  which  theft  or  robbery 
is  visited  in  all  other  cases,  into  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct  of  six  or 
seven  pounds  sterling.  By  this  insidious  clause  therefore  we  have  a 
revolution  effected  in  the  laws  of  theft  and  robbery  as  they  respect  the 
slave's  property,  which  would  be  utterly  fatal  to  the  security  of  his 
rights,  if  he  possessed  any.  But  he  possesses  none,  and  this  clause,  we 
affirm,  gives  him  none.  The  preamble  indeed  is  sufficiently  imposing. 
It  recognizes  the  laudable  custom  of  permitting  slaves  to  possess  one 
species  of  property,  and  admits  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  cus- 
tom by  law.  And  what  is  the  lame  and  impotent  enactment  which  fol- 
lows ?  Not,  as  was  recommended  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  prescribed 
in  the  Orders  of  Council  for  the  Crown  Colonies,  that  **  slaves  shall  be 
competent  to  purchase,  acquire,  enjoy,  alienate,  or  bequeath  property  to 
any  amount,  or  of  any  descricption,  (except  slaves,  boats,  arms  and 
ammunition)  or  to  bring,  prosecute,  or  defend  any  action  in  any  court 
of  justice,  in  respect  to  such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  free.*'  No !  Nothing  of  this  kind  follows.  The  legal  right  of 
property  which  the  legislature  profess  to  deem  it  expedient  to  confer  on 
the  slave  is  not  given  to  him.  It  is  said  to  be  expedient  to  give  it — but 
still  it  is  not  given.  The  only  enactment  which  follows  this  imposing 
and  deceptions  preamble,  is  one  affixing  a  small  pecuniary  penalty 
to  the  infamous  and  criminal  act  of  robbing  a  slave  of  his  property. 
But  then  it  must  be  property  which  a  slave  lawfully  possesses.  But 
how  is  a  slave  to  be  lawfully  possessed  of  property  ?  The  report  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Coneys,  on  the  state  of  the  law  in 
Jamaica  (dated  June  29,  1827,)  tells  us  that  **  slaves  are  not  entitled 
to  sue  or  subject  to  be  sued  in  any  civil  action" — and  that  in  case  of  a 
proprietor  interfering  with  the  property  of  a  slave,  ''  the  slave  has  no 
legal  remedy  *' — "  a  sufficient  reason,"  observes  the  attorney-general  of 
the  island,  *'  for  sanctioning  by  law  his  undisturbed  possession,"  p.  82. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Dwarris  as  repects  the  other  islands  is  to  the  same 
effect,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  No.  37,)  namely,  that  a  slave  possesses  no 
property  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  nor  any  rights  connected  with  property. 
Now  certainly  the  clause  before  us  confers  no  such  rights  upon  him. 
Therefore  the  qualification  here  introduced,  that  the  property  to  which 
the  penalty  is  to  attach  must  be  property  lawfully  possessed,  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  worthlessness  of  these  pretended  ameliora- 
tions, as  well  as  a  proof  of  the  care  taken  by  their  framers  to  render 
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them  worthless.  It  is  not  at  all  shewn  what  it  is  for  a  slave  to  be 
lawfully  possessed  of  property,  or  how  he  is  to  prove  this  preliminary 
condition.  No  means  of  suit  are  given  him,  even  in  the  case  against 
which  alone  the  clause  pretends  to  provide,  or  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
owing  to  him  ;  and  he  is  debarred,  be  it  remembered  too^  in  Jamaica  by 
this  very  act,  from  giving  evidence  in  any  civil  matters  whatever.  In 
short  the  whole  provision  is  worse  than  nugatory ;  it  is  a  mere  mockery, 
a  fraud  on  the  poor  slave,  and  a  gross  imposition  on  the  British  public 
And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  clear  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  his 
letter  of  22d  September  1 827.  "  The  property  of  slaves,"  he  says,  "  is 
left  by  this  law  in  an  unprotected  state.  No  action  is  given  to  them,  or 
to  any  person  on  their  behalf,  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  it.  The 
single  case  in  which  any  remedy  is  provided,  is  that  in  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  slave  is  taken  away.  No  mention  is  made  of  that  much 
more  important  class  of  cases  in  which  property  is  withheld.  The 
slave  could  not  under  this  law  recover  a  debt,  nor  obtain  damages  for 
the  breach  of  a  contract.  The  mode  of  proceeding  for  penalties  before 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  is  a  remedy  to  which  hardly  any  one  would 
resort,  for  the  act  does  not  give  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  if  recovered, 
to  the  injured  party ;  and  the  slave  himself  could  not  make  the  com- 
plaint, except  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  a  punishment  if  the  jus- 
tices should  deem  it  groundless.  The  slaves  are  also  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  this  law  from  acquiring  any  interest  in  land ;  a  restriction 
which  would  appear  at  once  impolitic  and  unnecessary.'' 

Ag^in,  the  committee  tell  the  public  that  clause  16  (it  ought  to  be  17) 
of  this  act  "  Recognises  the  right  of  slaves  to  receive  bequests  of  per- 
sonal property,''  Abstract ^  p.  5.  It  would  have  been  but  common 
honesty  to  have  added  the  proviso  annexed  to  the  clause,  and  which 
goes  to  nullify  this  pretended  right.  The  words  are,  **  Provided  always 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  the  institu- 
tion of  any  action  or  suit  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  such 
legacy,  or  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  any  slave  a  defendant  in  a 
suit  of  equity."* 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  various  particulars  of  Lord  Seaford's 
abortive  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  we  shall 
advert  to  one  or  two  other  clauses  in  this  imposing  abstract,  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  committee  as  ameliorating  provisions,  and  which  will 
farther  assist  the  public  in  judging  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  that 
body. 

**  §  26.  (it  stands  27  in  the  Act)  Slaves  to  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  two  hours  for  dinner ;  nor  to  be  compelled  to  field  labour  before  five  • 
in  the  morning,  or  after  seven  at  night,  except  during  crop,   under  pe- 
nalty of  £50."   Abstracty  p.  3. 

This  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the  Act  of  1826,  is  a  literal  transcript  of 
the  20th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1816,  and  of  the  1 8  th  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1788;  so  that  in  this  important  point  of  the  extent  and  continuity  of 

*  The  same  general  remarks  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  Jamaica  clause, 
OB  the  subject  of  property,  will  be  found  to  applv  with  slight  variations  to  the 
enmctments  of  ahnost  all  the  other  Colonial  legislatures. 
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labour,  there  has  no  alteration  been  made  in  favour  of  the  slave  during 
upwards  of  forty  years,  though  the  West  India  committee  would  exhibit 
it  as  the  fruit  of  the  humanity  of  the  actual  colonial  legislatures ;  as  a 
proof,  to  use  their  own  words,  of  their  disposition  to  expunge  all  harsh 
and  unnecessary  "  enactments,  which  the  policy  of  an  earlier  period 
rendered  imperative,"  and  '^  to  enlarge  the  privileges  and  protect  the 
person  of  the  slave."  And  yet  the  law  of  1826  exacts  from  the  slave 
the  same  continuity  of  toil  which  was  exacted  from  him  in  1788. 

Of  this  vaunted  meliorating  provision,  however,  which  the  com- 
^ttee  untruly  tells  us  had,  among  others,  received  the  unqualified 
•jBipprobation  of  many  of  His  Miyesty's  ministers,  Mr.  Huskisson  Mnds 
Jiimself  compelled,  on  the  22d  S^tember,  1827,  thus  to  write  : — 

"  The  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  labour,"  (the  words 
seem  almost  ironical !)  "  contemplate  the  working  of  the  slaves  for 
eleven  hours  and  a  haifddjlj  out  of  crop,  and  place  no  limit  to  the 
•continuance  of  their  work  during  crop  time.  Considering  the  climate 
in  which  this  labour  is  to  be  performed,  and  that  after  the  work  of  the 
field  is  over,  there  will  yet  remain  to  be  done  many  offices,  not  falling 
within  the  proper  mettiing  of  the  term  labour,  I  should  fear  that  the 
exertion  of  the  slaves,  if  exacted  up  to  the  limits  allowed  by  this  law, 
would  be  scarcely  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  health  of  the 
•labourer." 

But  Mr.  Huskisson,  though  he  wrote  under  an  impression  of  the 
very  great  severity  of  this  enactment,  evidently  did  not  know  the  whole 
of  the  case,  or  he  would  hardly  have  expressed  himself  so  feebly  re- 
specting its  enormity.  To  these  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  daily 
labour  in  the  fidd,  under  a  tropical  sup,  and  the  Ush  of  the  driver,  which 
80  justly  shocked  the  Secaretary  of  State,  is  to  bis  added  half  the  night 
for  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  year  during  crop.  There  is  also 
to  be  added  the  time  required  for  preparing  for  the  field  in  the  morning ; 
for  going  thither  and  returning  thence  at  noon ;  for  going  again  in  the 
aftenioon  and  returning  home  at  night;  aqd  for  the  different  do- 
mestic  offices  which,  of  necessity,  are  daily  recurring,  such  as  pre- 
paring and  cooking  food,  collecting  fuel,  care  of  children,  washing,  &c. 
Aq,  Besides  all  this,  on  most  of  the  plantations,  after  the  field 
laboar  is  over,  the  slaves,  before  they  can  repair  to  their  own  homes, 
have  to  undergo  the  heavy  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  a  large 
bundle  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  or  horses,  and  waiting  with  it  at  the  pen 
or  stables  till  tha  whole  gang  is  again  collected  and  the  roll  called 
over ;  a  task  which,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  labour  in  the  field,  is  of  a 
most  vexatious  and  harassing  kind»  materially  injuring  their  health,  and 
giving  occasion  to  frequent  punishments.  So  that  in  the  time  of  crop, 
upwa^s  of  eighteen  hours,  and,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  not  less 
than  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  are  necessarily  consumed 
either  in  the  master's  immediate  service,  or  in  necessary  labour  con- 
nected with  it  And  this  excessive  continuity  of  labour  which  is  exacted 
alike  from  the  women  as  from  the  men,  we  have  proved,  and  are  again 
ready  to  prove,  from  unquestionable  official  documents,  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing practice  m  the  British  sugar  colonies*  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  157  and 
212,  and  No.  58,  p.  143  and  144.) 
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Under  such  a  lysiem  of  oppreEsive  exaction,  can  we  wonder  at  tKe 

tinued  waste  of  the  slave  populatiun  w}iich  is  taking  place  in  our  su^r 
colonics ;  so  that  while  tlie  tree  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  and  among; 
tUetn  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica,  ate  rapidly  increasing;- while  in  the 
United  Slates  the  very  slaves  double  their  numbers  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  free  blacks  of  Havti  in  a  considerably  shorter  period; 
Among  the  British  slaves  employee!  in  growing'  sugar,  there  should  not 
only  be  do  increase,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  annual  di- 
aiuution.  Nor  ought  the  misery  thus  occasioned,  to  be  measured  menih. 
by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  but  by  the  constant  pressure  oo"^"" 
animal  frame,  arising  not  only  from  (he  intensity  of  the  labour  exa< 
under  a  tropical  sun,  by  the  siimulaliag  power  of  the  carlwhip, 
from  its  coDlinuity  for  a  number  of  hours  in  each  day  which  in  no  cu- 
tnate  could  be  endured  without  suffering  and  exhaustion,  disease  and 
death.  But  neither  on  this  grand  source  of  mortality,  nor  on  another 
icarcely  less  fatal,  the  scantinessof  the  supply  of  food,  can  we,  at  present 
l^arge.     We  must  hasten  to  another  topic. 

.    The  West  luxlia  Committee  produc«,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  hi 
IHty  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  a  clause,  which  they  number  36,  {i 

'ftf  37.)  and  which  they  have  thus  abstracted. 

n  tea  luheB.  except  ia  presence  of  owl 
.  _      .        .  ,        ace  marc  tliaD  tlur(}>nine,  noi  until 

■erad  from  rormer  punishnieDt,  luiier  peoKlty  of  £30."    AbttToH.  p.  fi 

But  letus^ve  the  clause  as  it  appears  in  the  Act  of  1826,  being  in: 

respect  different  from  the  corresponding  clauses  in  (he  Acts  of  17S8 

1816  :     "  S-  3'^-  ^ntl  i"  order  to  nESTAAtu  ARBiTBAKr  FUttiai 

:ents,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  slave,  on  any  plantation  or  se^ 

iment,  or  tn  any  of  the  workhouses  or  g^aols  in  this  island,  shall 

:  AKV  MOBe  than  ten  lashes  at  one  time  and  for  one  offence, 

the  owner,  aUomey,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  over- 

ir.  of  such  plantation  or  settlement,  having  such  slave  in  his  care,  or 

iper  of  sucn  workhouse,  or  keeper  of  such  gaol  shall  be  present ;  and 

It   no  such  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or 

workhouse-keepfr,   or  gaol-keeper,  shall,  on  any  account, 

inish  a  slave  with  more  than  thiiitv-kine  lashes  at  one  time  and 

one  offence,  nor  inflicr,  nor  suffer  to  be  inflicted,  such  last-mentioned 

JHiiiishment,  nor  aov  other  number  of  lashes  on  the  same  day,  nor  until 

the  deliuquent  has  recovered  from  the  effect  of  any  former  punishment, 

under  a  penalty  not  less  than  (en  pounds,  nor  more  Ihan  twenty  pounds 

for  every  offence,"  &c. 

Such  is  the  law  passed  by  the  Humane  and  mliijhtened  legislatgi 
of  Jamaica,  in  December,  1826,  and  which  is  applicable  to  every  slat" 
|nn,  woman,  or  child  in  that  island.     By  that  law  the  driver,  or 

ri  driver,  may  indict  ten  lashes  ;— and  the  owner  and  overseer, 
gaol-keeper  and  workhouse-keeper,  the  attorney,  guardian, 
each  and   every  one   of  ihem,  mflirt  thirty- 
'HIP,  on  the  bare  posteriors  of  any  and  evf  ry  slave, 
'       ■■  "  '  '    without  the 


1  gaol-keepei 
f  idminislrator  n 
s  of  the 


aent. 

ituiji^l 
>lai^^H 

m 

■ntne  | 


,  woman,  or  ciiild  he  has  charge  of,  without  a  1 
!r  of  a  magiNlrale.  for  no  defined  offence,  but  merely  becauiw  he  (llw 
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owner,  te.)  b  offended ;  nor  can  he,  by  axy  law,  be  called  to  answer 
for  s«di  conduct  Nay,  the  clause  is  so  framed  as  to  protect  him  effec- 
tually against  all  responsibility  for  so  dobg.  And  yet,  in  mockery, 
as  it  were,  the  object  of  this  clause  u  said  to  be  to  restrain  arbi- 
trary  FUVISHMENTS  ! 

Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  Mr,  Barrett's  description  of  the  horrid  cart- 
wUp,  as  given  above,  ^p.  200,)  and  then  learn  to  do  homage  to  the 
faumanity  which  dictated  to  the  legblators  of  Jamaica  the  re-enactment 
of  such  a  clause ;  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  his  associates 
of  the  West  Indian  Committee,  their  approbation  of  it  as  ''  salutary 
and  humane,"  as  calculated  ''  to  enlarge  the  privileges  and  to  protect 
the  persons  of  their  slaves."    Abstract,  p.  1  and  2. 

We  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  tire  our  readers  by  going  further 
into  an  analysis  of  this  Abstract  at  present  If  circumstances  should 
require  it,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  task  of  resuming  it,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  before  hand,  that  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
we  shall  find  no  mote  difficulty  in  exposing  the  illusory  and  deceptive 
nature  of  aU  the  other  alleged  ameliorations,  than  we  have  had  in  the 
case  of  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  we  have  been  led  more  particu- 
larly to  notice ;  for  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  this  Abstract,  though 
promulgated  and  sanctioned  by  such  high  authority,  we  repeat,  unhe- 
sitatingly and  confidently,  that  it  is  *'  a  gross  imposition  on  Uie  public." 

We  coold  have  wished,  before  we  cloMd  this  article,  to  have  adverted 
to  the  persecuting  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1826,  which,  we  understand, 
have  been  rtf-enacted,  with  agg^vations,  in  a  new  edition  of  it  which 
has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica ;  as  well 
as  to  the  cruel  persecutions,  which,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  Mis- 
sionaries, especially  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  been  en- 
during in  that  island.  But  we  must  defer  to  another  opportunity  this 
pregnant  topic,  a  topic  not  inferior  in  interest  even  to  the  case  of  the 
martyred  Smith.  But  a  time  is  coming  when  these  deeds  of  darkness 
will  be  dragged  into  light,  and  assist  in  more  firmly  fixing  the  public 
determination  to  put  a  final  period  to  a  system  so  fruitful  of  crime,  so 
alien  from  the  genius  of  our  constitution,  and  so  utterl  v  repugnant  to  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  as  that  which  now  unhappily 
prevails  in  the  slave  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

"  In  conclusion,  let  us  remember,"  as  we  ventured  to  observe  on  a 
former  occasion,  **  that  the  laws  of  which  we  have  been  giving  an  ac- 
count, are  not  obsolete  statutes,  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  but  they 
are  laws  recently  framed  by  men  calling  themselves  Britons,  and  who, 
instead  of  feeling  that  such  laws  outrage  every  principle  of  justice  and 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  actually  hold  them  forth  as  iustances  of  en- 
lightened and  beneficent  legislation.  And  if  the  laws  themselves  be,  as 
they  are,  a  crime,  what  must  be  their  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  framed  them,  and  who  do  not  blush  to  boast  of  them." 

How  long  shall  such  abominations  be  endured  by  a  nation  calling 
itself  Christian  ? 
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III.  Hatti  AMD  Mr.  Mackbni». 

Mr.  Consul  General  Mackenzie  has  published  two  volumes  of 
NoT£s  ON  Hay^,  made  during  his  residence  in  that  Republic ;  and  he 
has  prefaced  them  by  a  vehement  attack  on  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
No.  55^  against  which  he  brings  very  heavy  charges,  such  as,  **  coarse 
vulgarity  and  impudent  falsity/*  '^  dishonesty,"  "  flagrant  miarepresen- 
tations  of  facts/'  **  garbled  quotations,"  "  much  passion  and  litde 
reason,"— -calling  forth  alternately,  his  "  pity  and  contempt,"  and  evinc- 
ing the  *'  sordid  mendacity"  of  *'  the  skulking  libeller"  that  framed  it,  who 
shews  himself  superior  "  to  all  sense  of  shame,"  and  on  whom  **  refu- 
tation on  refutation  would  be  perfectly  unavailing."  He  declines,  there- 
fore, under  such  circumstances,  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  ^*  an  an- 
nonymous  assailant,"  fearing  also,  as  he  says  he  does,  lest,  '<  by  the 
warmth  into  which  he  might  be  betrayed  in  repelling  ungentlemanly 
impertinence,"  he  should  expose  himself  to  be  suspected  of  being  a 
partisan. 

To  this  refined,  modest,  calm,  gentlemanly,  and  pertinent  vindication, 
all  we  have  now  to  say  in  reply  is,  that  having  carefully  perused  his 
"  Notes  on  Hayti,"  we  can  find  nothing  in  them  which  requires  that  we 
should  retract  a  single  syllable  of  the  remarks  on  his  official  report,  in 
our  55th  number,  which  have  roused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  those  remarks  confirmed  and  substantiated  by  his 
more  recent  communication,  as  we  may  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
shewing.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  merely  observe,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kensie  has  adopted  a  very  prudent  and  safe  method  of  repelling  what 
he  calls  our  imputations.  After  ransacking  the  English  vocabulary  for 
vituperative  expressions  which  prove  nothing  except  his  '*  much  pas- 
sion and  little  reason,"  he  omits  to  specify  a  single  point  in  which  we 
have  misrepresented  either  his  statements  or  his  opinions.  ^  From  this 
necessity,  it  is  true,  he  endeavours  to  release  himself  by  pleading  that 
the  imputations  are  anonymous.  But  though  the  imputations  are 
anonymous,  yet  the  testimony  on  which  they  rest  is  not  anonymous. 
Their  whole  force  depends  on  that  testimony,  and  could  not  have  been 
either  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  name  of  the  collator  of  it. 
Now  to  that  testimony  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  least,  is  bound  to  defer ;  for 
it  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself.  It  is  from  his  own  com- 
munications alone,  accurately  quoted,  that  the  statements  are  drawn 
which  appear  to  vs  io  convict  him  of  unfairness,  prejudice,  and  incon- 
sistency ;  and  thoagfa  he  may  not  condescend  to  reply  to  the  anony- 
mous commentator  on  those  statements,  he  may,  at  least,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  consular  dignity,  condescend  to  reconcile,  if  they  can 
be  reconciled,  his  own  apparent  contradictions,  and  the  extraordinary 
discrepancies  occasionally  existing  between  his  own  premises  and  his 
own  conclusions.  This  is  the  task  to  which  we  chaUenee  hipi.  It  is 
one  which  he  owes  it  to  his  own  fame  not  to  decline,  and  from  the  ne« 
cessity  of  which  no  vehemence  of  unsupported  accusation,  which  he 
may  employ,  can  possibly  exempt  him,  however  it  may  enhance  thai 
necessity.  We  decline  to  contend  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  war  of 
abusive  epithets,  but  shall  there  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  superiority.    lf» 
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however,  he  will  point  out  any  one  instance  of  misrepresentation, 
either  of  the  facts  he  has  stated,  or  of  the  opinions  he  has  hazarded, 
of  which  be  thinks  he  has  reason  to  complain,  we  pledge  ourselves  that 
it  shall  be  either  vindicated  or  retracted.  One  thing,  indeed,  we  will 
not  promise,  and  that  is,  to  part  with  the  conviction  which  his  Report 
first'  forced  upon  us,  and  which  his  Notes  have  since  abundantly  con- 
firmed, that  he  is  the  cordial  and  determined  enemy  of  Haytian,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  negro  freedom.* 


IV. — ^The  Jamaica  Watchmaw. 

The  recent  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  respecting  the  claims 
of  the  free  coloured  classes  in  that  island,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
governing  principle  which  dictates  all  their  measures  of  professed  re- 
form, namely,  to  find  the  mininum  of  real  and  effective  concession  which 
can  be  made  compatible  with  an  apparent  deference  to  public  opinion  in 
this  country.  On  this  principle  they  have  passed  an  Act,  which  pro- 
fesses, that "  it  is  expedient  to  grant  additional  privileges  to  coloured 
and  black  persons  of  free  ccmdition.''  The  Act  commences  with  granting 
the  elective  franchise  to  all  of  these  classes  who  shall  possess  freeholds 
in  towns  of  the  annual  value  of  £100.  or  out  of  towns  of  the  annual 
value  of  £50.,  or  a  rent  charge  of  £100.  a  year,  and  shall  also  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  £10.  a  year;  and  those  who  become  entitled,  by  such 
a  qualification,  to  the  elective  franchise,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  whites.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  such  coloured  or 
black  persons  shall  be  capable  of  filling  ofiBices  for  which  they  were  be- 
fore incapacitated,  unless  thus  qualified  to  vote  at  elections ;  and  that 
none  of  them  shall  have  "  any  power,  capacity,  or  ability,  of  sitting  or 
voting  either  in  the  (Council  or  the  Assembly  of  the  island.''  The  hard- 
ship of  this  Act  consbts  in  not  merely  this  last  exclusion  of  all  free 

*  Tke  aboTc  is  only  one  of  several  attaeki  on  the  Antt-Slareiy  Reporter,  which 
the  last  month  has  prodaced.  It  woald  be  endlets  to  notice  them  all ;  hot  ano- 
ther, entitled,  «  A  Letter  to  the  Marqois  of  Chaados,  by  a  West  India  Planter," 
deserves  to  be  distingwhed  for  the  Indicrons  varie^  of  its  topics,  and  the 
feddessness  of  it«  misrepresentations.  It  ranges  tluroogh  a  controversy  of 
forty  years  duration,  and  in  the  space  of  TO  or  80  pages  touches  on  almost  every 
subject  which,  in  that  time,  has  had  the  remotest  connexion  with  it.  Bnt  iiiie 
Mr. Mackenzie,  he  wisely  avoids,  in  his  statements,  all  tangible  specification. 
At  p.  30,  for  example,  he  accuses  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  of  the  unprin- 
cipled artifice  of  promulgating  stories  of  great  cruelty  and  atrocity,  which  iiiii^ 
Ijmef  9mi  of  ten,  turn  out  to  be  mere  iabrioations  of  its  conductors,  who,  when 
detected,  care  not  for  the  exposure,  but  only  proceed  to  get  up  other  stories 
equally  false  and  fabricated.  He  might  at  least  have  named  from  the  mass,  some 
one  story,  or  some  one  page  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  in  support  of  this 
vague  statement.  We  can  discover  no  stories  to  have  been  promulgated  there 
wUch  do  not  rest  either  on  official  or  West  Indian  authority.  If  there  be,  let 
them  be  pointed  out,  and  the  chapter  and  verse  be  given.— This  writer  also  care- 
fully withholds  from  his  readers  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  his 
a  notations.  We  can  find,  for  example,  no  such  words  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
leport  as  he  has  formally  professed  to  quote  from  it  In  a  note  at  p.  19 ;  and 
there  is,  throughout  the  pamphlet,  tile  sane  defect,  so  av  to  bid  defiance  to  ail 
attempt  at  exMiination,  or  collation. 
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fed  and  black  potMue,  nliatever  be  ibeir  properly  and  their  capa- 
«  JQ  olher  reipeclB,  bui  the  requiring  of  them  a  qualification  of  ten 
times  the  amount  which  is  required  of  while  persons,  (tbe  freehold  quaii- 
ticittion  of  a  white  being  £10.  a  year),  and  also  the  excluding  them 
from  a  variety  of  civil  offices  and  ordinary  ernploymenls,  unless  they 
posfteu  thii  high  qualification.  They  exclude,  that  it  to  say,  from  c>ffice9 
and  employments,  the  very  persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  them. 

The  people  for  whose  benefit  this  Act  professes  to  be  passed,  exclaim 
loudly  against  its  iniuslice.  They  complain  of  it  as  insidiously  and 
deceptively  affecting  liberality,  white,  in  fact,  it  involves  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  and  degradation  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the 
treatment  of  their  class  bv  the  dominant  party.  The  following 
from  the  Watchman  will  shew  the  feelings  with  which  it  h 
received  by  them. 

"  The  people  of  colour,"  they  say,  "  have  too  long  been  made  the 
dupes  of  an  inhuman  policy.  Their  expectations  have  been  raised 
merely,  it  would  appear,  to  afford  the  gratification  of  disappoioling 
them,  and  they  have  been  taunted,  tantalized,  and  insulted  into  a  sptri 
which,  if  not  met  by  measures  of  a  di&rent  Itind,  must  produce  senous 
contequences."  "  If  the  Jamaica  legislature  is  determined  to  perpe- 
tuate their  bondage,  let  them"  (the  people  of  colour,)  "  come  forward  at 
onca  and  give  the  pledge,"  (meaning  a  pledge  to  aid  the  British  Mi- 
nistry and  nalion  in  their  views  respecting  the  extinction  of  slavery,) 
"  and  thus  the  question  of  their  disabilitiet  will  not  only  be  for  e' 
at  rest,  but  a  period  be  decided  upon  when  the  odious  and  brutalizing 
system  of  slavery  shall  also  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  to  this  they" 
(the  people  of  colour,)  "  must  come  at  last,  and  the  man  wlio  would 
refuse  to  purchase  the  privileges  of  a  Briton  at  so  cheap  a  nite,  is  un- 
worthy of^the  name,  and  undeserving;  of  ttie  immunities  be  now  claims," 
Watchman  of  lOlh  Feb.  1830. 

Again  :— 

"  The  system  of  slavery  ii  a  deplorable  one.  It  debases,  demoralizes, 
and  sinks  man  to  a  level  with  the  brute.  The  abject  wretchedae 
the  unfortunate  slave  is  only  contrasted  by  the  petulant  tyranny  of  his 
master : — this  petulance  and  this  tyranny  he  fancies  himself  entitled  lo 
manifest  to,  and  exercise  over,  every  man  whose  complexion  is  not 
while.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  lord  it  with  a  high  hand  over  his  black 
and  nJuured  slaves,  he  considers  himself  equally  entitled  to  domineer 
over  the  black  and  the  coloured  freemen ;  hence,  has  arisen  the  con- 
tempt and  contumely  with  which  they  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  treated,  so  long  as  slavery  exists. 

"  The  people  of  colour,  then,  if  they  really  wish  lo  rise  in  the  scale 
of  society,  must  lend  their  assistance  to  the  British  Ministry  and  Nation,  j 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  crying  evil.   To  the  Legislature"  (of  Jamaica)  J 
"  they  need  not  took;  a  thousand  instances  of  political  tieacheryon  their  I 
part  must,  ere  this,  have  satisfied  the  most  sceptical  on  this  head.     D 
ibo  people  of  colour  generallif,  or  any  portion  of  tliem,  consider  the  n 
cent  measures  as  having  originated  from  a  conviction  of  the  justness  a 
'it  claims,  ( 


1 


opinioi 


I  they  a 


•  tiDminatly  said  to  be  extended  lo  ihera  '     We  know  they  do  nolJ 
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They  are,  every  one  of  theiii»  aware  that  expediency  alone  has  induced 
the  appearance  of  liberality ;  and  that  they  have  oiA^  pretended  to  give, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  granted  more  freely  and  fully  by  another 
and  a  higher  power.  Is  not  the  gross  and  disgusting  abuse,  heaped 
upon  them  by  some  of  the  very  men  who  pretended  to  advocate  their 
claims,  a  strong  proof  that  although,  for  a  time,  their  prejudices  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  necessity,  still,  like  oil,  it  floated  upon  the  surface, 
whilst  every  sentence  u^ered  to  shew  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
was  accompanied  by  another  indicative  of  their  dislike  and  mortification. 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  expression  of  sentiments  such  as  these  will 
draw  down  upon  us  the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Jamaica  aristocracy.  It  is  too  well  known  that  to  entertain,  but 
particularly  to  express,  liberal  sentiments,  or  to  denounce,  however 
mildly,  the  abominable  system  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  considered, 
by  the  generality  of  the  white  inhabitants,  as  a  crime  never  to  be  for- 
given either  here  or  hereafter.  But  we  care  not  what  opinion  such 
men  entertain.  Our  object  is  to  do  justly  and  act  uprightly,  determined 
to  judge  every  man,  not  by  his  compleixion  or  by  his  creed,  but  by  his 
conduct !  <  By  his  fruit  ye  shall  know  him,'  is  die  declaration  of  one  who 
was  too  wise  to  err ;  and  by  this  touchstone  shall  be  tried  every  one  with 
whom  we  may  have  to  do. 

**  That  every  good  man  is  entitled  to  a  participation  in  civil  rights,  is 
a  dogma  few  will  dispute ;  that  any  man,  on  account  of  complexional  or 
religious  differences,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  those  rights,  none  but 
the  most  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  will  contend  ;  nor  can  we  ever  hope 
to  become  thoroughly  united  and  happy  till  every  good  subject  enjoys 
equal  civil  privileges,  without  any  regard  to  complexion  or  religious 
opinions.     If  a  man  be  a  peaceable,  industrious,  moral  and  religious 

Serson,  and  an  obedient  subject  to  the  Civil  Government  under  which 
e  lives,  let  his  religious  views  of  things  be  what  they  may,  he  seems  to 
have  a  just  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  office,  privilege,  and  emolu- 
ment of  that  government ;  and,  till  this  is  the  case,  there  never  can  be  a 
settled  state  of  things.  There  will  be  an  eternal  enmity  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed^  an  everlasting  struggle  for  superiority. 
But  when  every  member  of  the  State  enjoys  equal  privileges  with  its 
other  members,  the  bone  of  contention  is  removed,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  which  they  should  any  longer  be  at  enmity.*' 

*'  The  conduct  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the  coloured  Bill  has 
been  of  a  piece  with  their  usual  short-sighted  policy,  and  is  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  persons  of  colour  fi;enerally." — **  They  perceive 
that  while  the  Bill  nominally  extends  to  Siem  every  franchise,  it  actu- 
ally gives  them  none ;  and  under  that  conviction  they  have  determined 
to  petition  His  Majesty  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  an  Act  which, 
if  brought  into  operation,  could  only  be  viewed  as  calculated  to  add 
insult  to  injury.**     Watchman  of  17th  July,  1830. 

In  the  succeeding  Watchman,  that  of  the  20th  February,  '*  a  co- 
loured slaveholder**  addresses  his  fellow-slaveholders  in  the  following 
energetic  terms. 

**  We  are  called  upon  by  the  Goveriwwat  and  united  people  of  a 
mighty  natkm — by  the  voiit  of.justice  and  humanity — by  /Ae  Law  of 
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God  /  to  rabe  our  dependants  from  a  level  with  the  brute  to  the  station 
of  men — to  dissipate,  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  hope,  the  gloomy, 
half^despairing  recklessness  which  characterises  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  class,  and  to  induce  them  to  employ,  in  pursuits  beneficial  to  them- 
selves and  society,  talents  and  energies  which,  in  their  present  moral  and 
political  condition,  are,  like  sharp  weapons  in  unskilfm  hands,  injurious 
to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  those  about  them. 

'^  Remember  that  upon  your  present  conduct  depends  the  secoritj  of 
your  property  and  the  safety  of  your  families !  Obtain,  then,  the  good 
opinion  of  Government ;  express  your  willingness  to  join  in  measures, 
which  may  emanate  from  Uiem,  having  for  their  object  the  welfare  of 
the  island.  Place  your  dependance  on  the  British  Parliament,  and  rest 
assured  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  vou  will  bave  no 
cause  to  regret  having  done  so.  Prove,  by  your  readmess  to  meet  the 
views  of  Ministers,  that  loyalty  the  most  undeviating,  and  attachment 
the  most  sincere,  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover  is  not,  within  the 
pale  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  be  found  so  predominant  as  in  the 
bosom  of  the  coloured  slaveholder.'' 

We  will  extract  only  one  more  passaee.  It  is  taken  from  a  news- 
paper, published  at  Montego  Bay,  called  The  StruggleVy  which,  it  also 
appears,  is  conducted  by  persons  of  colour. 

**  It  has  been  intimated  to  os,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Ck)loured  Free- 
holders of  this  parish  will  be  convened  for  Monday  next,  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  expediency  of  petitioning  the  King  in  Council, 
to  withhold  the  Royal  Assent  from  the  '  Brown  Privilege  Bill,'  as  well 
as  to  consider  of  the  pr6priety  of  giving  a  distinct  pledge  of  their  wil- 
Hngness  to  promote  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  some  system  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  as  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
*  ment,  and  securing  their  admission  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 
*'  We  understand  that  several  of  the  wiseacres  of  this  parish  ridiculed 
the  intention  we  adverted  to  on  Tuesday,  as  entertained  by  the  free 
persons  of  colour,  through  the  medium  of  county  meetings,  to  make 
known  their  grievances  to  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  petition  His  Majesty  in  council  against  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
'  Privilege  Bill,'  which  now  has  received  the  sanction  of  his  represen- 
tative in  Jamaica.  Will  they  admit  they  have  been  deceived  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  they  would  continue  to  legislate  for  and  oppress  ? 
Or  will  the  meeting,  held,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  Kingston,  and  those 
about  to  be  convened  in  this  and  other  parishes,  satisfy  them  of  the  ab- 
fogation  of  all  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Colonial  Government  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  colour?  Or  will  they  need  further  manifesta- 
tions to  convince  them  and  all  those  who  have  hitherto  disputed  it,  that 
the  seeming  inertness  of  this  numerous  class  of  the  population,  was  but 
the  precursor  of  a  more  determined  resistance  to  aggressive  exclusion  ? 
The  reiterated  goadings  of  the  people  of  colour — the  disappointonents 
heaped  upon  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  oppressors,  may  at  last 
induce  them  to  reflect,  that  when  '  the  hereditary  bondsman  would  be 
free,  it  is  he  himself  must  strike  the  blow ;' — may  lead  them  to  compare 
Ibtir  own  condition,  and  that  of  their  Haytian  and  Colombian  fellows ; 
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^nd  once  loo  often  ask  of  themselves,  if  they  possess  less  moral  oou« 
rage,  or  are  curtailed  of  those  requisites,  by  which  the  coloured  popula- 
tion of  Hayti  and  Colombia  burst  the  yoke  that  at  one  time  bore  as 
heavily  upon  them,  as  it  now  miserably  enthrals  the  persons  of  colour 
in  Jamaica." 

Without  pretending  to  justify  the  fervour  of  some  of  these  expres- 
sions, we  nevertheless  give  them,  as  clearly  marking  the  signs  of  the 
times.* 


V. — Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Mexico. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  following 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States,  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  Republic,  which  has  recently  been 
promulgated,  viz. 

"  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  greeting, 

"  Desiring  to  signalise,  in  the  year  1820,  the  anniversary  of  oar  Independence, 
by  an  act  of  national  justice  and  beneficence  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  and 
support  of  such  a  valuable  good — that  may  consolidate  more  and  more  public 
tranquillity — that  may  co-operate  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Republic,  and 
Kcturn  to  an  unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabitants  those  rights  which  they  hold 
from  Nature,  and  that  the  people  be  protected  by  wise  and  equitable  laws,  in 
conformity  with  the  SOth  Article  of  the  Constitutive  Act— 

**  Making  use  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
Executive,  I  thus  decree : — 

*M.  Slavery  is  for  ever  abolished  in  the  Republic. 

*'  2.  Consequently  all  those  individuals  who,  until  this  day,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  slaves,  are  free. 

**  S.  When  the  financial  situation  of  the  Republic  admits,  the  proprietors  of 
slaves  shall  be  indemnified,  and  the  indemnification  regulated  by  a  law. 

*'  4.  And,  in  order  that  the  present  Decree  may  have  its  full  and  entire  eiecu- 
cution,  I  order  it  to  be  printed,  published,  and  circulated  to  all  those  whose 
obligation  it  is  to  have  it  fulfilled. 

''  Given  in  the  Federal  Palace  of  Mexico,  on  the  15th  of  September  1829. 

"  VICENTO  GUERRERO. 
"  LAURENCE  DE  ZAVALA." 

*  In  one  place,  alluding  to  the  threat  of  the  whites  of  Jamaica,  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  the  Watchman  intimates  that  in  such  n 
case  the  free  coloured  and  black  population  would  resist.  But  supposing  Ja- 
maica to  cease  to  be  British,  then,  it  is  asked,  whether  ''  with  Colombia  on  the 
one  side,  St.  Domingo,  (at  whose  name  the  Colonists  shudder,)  on  the  other,  and 
Cuba,  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  as  Co. 
lombia  now  is,  it  can  be  supposed  that  Jamaica  would  be  long  in  following  their 
example."     Watehuum  of  t>th  February,  18S0. 


\*  In  a  few  days  it  is  intended  to  publish,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
present  number,  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  general  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  those  of  some  friends  of  our 
cause  in  Yorkshire. 


Ba«sUr  and  llioms,  Printera,  14.  BartbokMMW  Close. 
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I. — Anti-Slavery  Meeting  at  Dublin. 

The  Dublin  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its  third  annual  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  of  April  last,  in  the  great  room  of  the  Ro- 
tunda. The  admission  was  regulated  by  tickets,  and  notwithstanding 
that  about  2000  were  issued,  such  was  the  number  of  applicants,  that 
even  treble  that  quantity  would  have  proved,  apparently,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  desire  of  all  the  individuals  who  evinced  an 
eager  anxiety  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  was  to  have  presided,  but  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending by  official  business,  Joseph  Robinson  Pim,  Esq.,  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report,  of  which  the  following  are  brief  specimens,  was 
read  by  the  secretary  : — 

*'  The  committee  of  the  Dublin  Anti-SlaTery  Society,  io  retaming  the  trust  re- 
posed in  their  hands  for  the  past  year,  cannot  reflect,  without  indignation  and 
disappointment,  on  the  failure  of  those  hopes  which  they  had  reason  to  expect 
wonld  be  realised  by  those  to  whom  they  naturally  looked  for  justice  to  their 
enslaved  brethren  of  the  African  race;  but  they  are  cheered  by  the  conviction, 
that  the  people  generally  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  in  > 
dividual  exertion  in  purifying  our  country  from  ^e  pollution  of  this  deep  and 
deadly  sin,  and  of  bringing  to  a  close  this  determined  opposition  to  the  ordinances 
of  Ood  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  by  detaining  in  bondage  those  who  owe  to 
England  no  tribute  or  service,  either  by  the  laws  of  war  or  peace — whose  rights 
have  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  power  of  the  strongest,  and  whose  per- 
sonal liberty  is  still  basely  bartered  for  gain. 

**  We  need  not  unveil  to  you  the  features  of  slavery  :•  who  is  now  ignorant  of 
them  ?  We  need  not  depict  to  you  our  brethren  of  the  African  race,  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  of  their  conjugal  rights — driven  to  market  in  herds  by  the  cart- 
whip,  and  sold  without  any  regard  to  the  ties  of  relationship,  at  the  will  of 
their  owners ;  debarred  from  religious  instruction  ;  dismissed  without  redress 
when  they  apply  for  justice ;  and  if  they  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  re- 
monstrance, subjected  to  tremendous  punishment.  Need  we  remind  you  of  th^ 
thousands  slaughtered  by  the  sword  of  iealous  authority  ?  of  the  multitudes 
doomed  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  torturing  and  lingering  cruelties,  and  their 
nangled  remains  gibbeted  in  chains,  to  appease  the  blind  terrors  or  glut  the 
•avage  rage  of  bmtifled  avarice?  It  is  time  that  the  details  of  West  Indian 
Jurisprudence  should  be  dragged  to  the  light ;  it  is  time  that  the  ramparts  of 
lUaehood,  '  the  refuges  of  lies,'  behind  which  the  West  Indian  body  has 
entrenched  itself,  should  be  overthrown;  it  is  time  that  things  should  hm 
called  by  their  inpvr  names  f  that  the  taking  that  which  does  not  belong  t» 
us  should  be  called  robbefy ;  Huit  the  dettractieB  ef  our  fellow-men^  by  n^Jna- 
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Hfiable  means,  should  be  called  murder;  and  that  nothing  should  be  permitted 
in  the  British  colonies,  which  is  punishable  by  English  law." 

After  illustrating  the  character  of  Colonial  Slavery,  by  details  from  the  flagrant 
case  of  the  Mosses  and  other  recent  enormities,  the  Report  concluded  as 
follows : — 

*'  But  thb  hour  of  deception  has  passed  away.  Let  the  universal  British 
pi>ople  demand  the  rights  of  the  slave,  which  will  be  securing  their  own  rights  ; 
let  them  echo  the  assurance  of  our  own  patriotic  sovereign,  that  he  holds  his 
crown  for  the  good  of  his  people.  Let  them  reject  with  indignation  the  reason- 
ing which  maintains,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  enable  men  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  deprive  of  their  personal  rights,  British  subjects,  living  under  British  protec- 
tion. I^t  them  abstain  from  the  consumption  of  every  thing  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  slave  labour,  and  by  so  doing  they  will,  in  the  like  pro  pot  tion,  lower  the 
price  of  the  same  articles  from  Asia.  But,  moie  than  all,  let  them  remember  the 
jast  vengeance  of  Him  who  walketh  amidst  the  whirlwind,  and  trcadeth  upon  the 
Utorm,  who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
who  nileth  in  the  dominions  of  heaven,  and  giveth  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  to 
whomsoever  he  will,  who  hath  swept  from  the  face  of  this  globe  every  empire 
which  hath  founded  its  policy  upon  the  principle  that  men  may  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.'' 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Urwick  rose  to  propose  the  adoption  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Report  which  had  just  been  read.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  on  the  irreligious  tendency  of  slavery,  and  its  brutalizing  effects 
on  the  human  mind.  He  denied  that  sacred  writ  sanctioned  the  principle 
of  the  debasement  of  any  class  of  human  beings— or  the  possession  of  a  right 
of  property  in  those  who  were,  by  the  ordinance  of  their  common  Creator, 
born  their  fellow-creatures;  and  demanded  why  it  was  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Great  Britain  did  not  imitate  the  Jewish  law,  by  which  it  was  laid 
down,  that  *'  he  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in 
his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  By  what  principle,  he  would 
aak,  of  right^he  would  not  pot  it  even  upon  the  principle  of  humanity — 
had  any  individual  in  the  world  a  privilege  to  sell  those  beings  around  him,  who 
possessed  equally  with  himself  all  the  attributes  of  mind,  of  intellect,  and  of 
person,  with,  perhaps,  the  adventitious  difference  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  ? 
Why  should  there  not  be  on  the  statutes  of  the  British  law,  a  law  denouncing,  if 
BOt  the  penalty  set  forth  in  the  text  above  quoted,  the  severest  penalty  short  of 
that,  against  a  man  buying  and  selling  his  neighbour  ?  As  a  minister  of  religion 
he  stood  there  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  duty,  the  advocate  for  liberty— and 
he  denounced  the  system  of  men  amassing  wealthy  for  the  purpose  of  creating  to 
themselves  pleasures,  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  other  human  beings, 
equally  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  their  common  Creator,  and  differing  from  them  in 
nought  but  colour.  ^*  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  hodse  by  unrighteousness, 
and  his  chambers  by  wrong — that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work."  Why  was  it — on  what  ground  or  principle  of 
right  could  it  be  defended,  that  one  class  of  men  should  perpetrate  on  others, 
that  against  which  they  would  rise  with  irresistible  indignation  if  attempted 
against  themselves  f 

In  the  words  of  another  text — '*  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  ihoald  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  From  men  who  were  guilty  of 
the  gross  injustice  of  which  he  complained,  he  would  call  on  all  to  withhold 
their  support.  Let  every  individual  possesi^ing  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
kindness  to  his  fellow-beings,  discountenance  the  slavery  system  personally, 
by  the  total  disuse  of  every  commodity  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  (Cheers.) 
He  would  give  very  little,  indeed,  for  that  man  who  professed  himself  an 
advocate  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was,  day  after 
day,  really  supporting  the  cause  of  slavery  by  the  consumption  of  those  articles 
derived  from  his  sufferings. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman  read  several  extracts  from  a  work  lately  published,  en- 
titled »*  Notices  of  Brazil,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,"  descriptive  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade  in  that  country,  and  exhibiting  the  tendency  it  had  to  brutalize 
n^  otUy  the  enslaved  but  the  enslaver.  He  alluded  forcibly  to  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  slave  owners  to  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  amongst 
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the  unhappy  victims^  lest  they  should,  through  its  medium,  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  their  rights  ;  also  to  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  late  missionary  Smithy  who  wait 
martyred  for  his  attempts  to  improve  their  morals  and  religion.  The  Rev. 
Speaker  concluded  by  moving  the  question  on  the  Report,  and  sat  down  amid 
general  cheering. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cross  on  seconding  the  resolution,  entered  into  a  most  in- 
teresting detail  of  the  revolting  effects  of  the  slave  system  which  had  fallen  under 
his  own  observation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  pervaded  equally  all  classes 
there,  not  excepting  even  the  female  sex  of  the  higher  ranks  in  society.  The 
Rev.  Gentleman  described,  in  very  affecting  terms,  the  appalling  and  odious 
characteristics  it  possessed  in  all  its  features— the  scourge,  the  excruciating 
torture,  the  merciless  unrelenting  oppression,  and  even  the  degrading  jockey 
phrases  that  were  familiarly  used  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  wretched 
creatures,  which  marked  more  strongly  than  any  language  he  could  possibly 
use  the  degrading  nature  of  that  most  inhuman  of  all  trafficking,  the  trade 
in  human  flesh.  The  slave  system,  he  could  maintain,  debased  even  the  very 
best  that  had  the  misfortune  to  come  within  the  reach  of  its  contaminating 
influence,  and  a  man  might  possess  the  philanthropy  of  a  Howard,  or  the 
energetic  love  of  liberty  of  an  O'Connell,  and  yet  be  unable  to  resist  the 
baneful  infection.  He  adjured  the  meeting,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
liberal,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  father  of  mercy  and  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  oppressed,  to  attend  to  the  cry,  and  exert  themselves  in  behalf 
of  800,000  innocent  victims,  whose  welfare  temporal  and  eternal,  was  sacrificed 
to  increase  the  wealth  and  gratify  the  passions  of  those  who  usurped  a  power 
the  most  unjust  over  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  beings.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  CdRRAN,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  moved  the  second  resolution,  vis, 
**  That  no  human  Legislature  has  any  lawful  power  to  abridge  or  destroy  the 
natural  riii^htfl  of  life  or  liberty,  unless  the  owner  shall  himself  commit,  or  be 
charged  with  the  commission  of  some  criminal  act  that  amounts  to  a  forifeiture 
thereof,  or  becomes  amenable  to  the  laws  through  liability  for  debt.*' 

5Ir.  JosHDA  Abell,  on  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  to  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  abolition  of  West  Indian  Slavery,  in  the  following  terms : 
-— '^  I  shall  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  few  of  the  im* 
^mense  advantages  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Asia  to  our  starving  ma- 
nufacturers. Even  if  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  be  not  re- 
newed, wc  shall  derive  much  less  advantage  than  ought  to  be  the  case,  whilst 
the  West  India  interest  continues  to  keep  the  East  India  productions  almost 
out  of  our  reach.  There  are  about  sixty-three  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  who  own  West  India  property,  and  maintain  that  they  have  de- 
rived, from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  authority  to  buy  and  sell  the  bodies  of 
their  feliow-men.  These,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  are  sitting  amongst  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  free  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  the  very  cause  of 
our  manufacturers  being  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Asia.  They  have 
managed  to  keep  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  East  India  sugar  more  than  on 
West,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  their  sugar  at  a 
higher  price  than  it  is  worth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  pay  about  £800  per  an- 
num to  the  West  India  planter,  as  a  poors' rate,  to  support  a  system  which 
would  infallibly  fall  without  this  bounty. 

*'  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  improvement  from  the  planters.  I  remember  the  words 
of  the  late  Secretary  Canning,  which  are  so  very  appropriate,  that,  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  need  no  apology  for  quoting  them.  They  were  uttered  in  1799 ;  and  aa 
experience  of  thirty  years  has  proved  their  truth  :  —  *  Trust  not,'  said  that 
enlightened  Statesman,  '  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for 
slavery.— However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it,  they  must 
be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should 
be  so.  Let  then  the  BritUh  House  of  Commons  do  their  part  themselves.  Let 
tkem  nut  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  execute  that  tru9i 
fairly.  Let  the  evil  be  remedied  by  an  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  goveni- 
ment'of  a  free  people,  and  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves.  Their  laws  cob 
reach,  could  never  cure  the  evil.  There  is  something  in  the  naturt  of  all' 
authority,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  a»kea  dMpf 
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mtl  cases,  ami  imder  aU  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and  unsure  executor, 
•ven  of  its  own  provisions,  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power/  (Cheers.) 

**  It  is  said  that  the  slaves  would  not  work  if  they  were  emancipated ;  but  let 
the  emancipated  blacks  of  the  colonies  answer  that  question.  There  are  90,060 
fr^  blacks  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  half  the  property  in  some  of  the 
islands  belong  to  them.  Many  of  their  sons  are  educated  in  European  colleges, 
•nd  the  arms  of  the  colonies  are  mostly  in  their  hands.  The  whites  amount  to 
66,000 ;  they,  as  well  as  the  slaves,  decrease  in  number,  owing  to  the  demora- 
lizing and  unnatural  system  under  which  they  live.  The  proportion  of  pau- 
pers among  the  whites  is  forty  times  as  great  as  amongst  the  blacks. — 
If,  therefore,  the  argument  of  using  the  whip  for  idleness  be  a  valid  one,  it 
f hould  change  hands,  and  the  black  should  hereafter  be  the  master,  and  the 
white  man  the  slave.— (Cheers.) 

*'  It  is  usual  for  gentlemen  to  come  to  these  Anti-Slavery  meetings,  shelter 
themselves  behind,  and  when  the  meetings  are  over,  say  that  we  tell  falsehoods, 
for  that  they  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  seen  no  such  things.  I 
iebaUenge  those  gentlemen  to  disprove  one  single  statement  of  what  we  assert. 
If  we  speak  falsehoods,  they  are  bound,  as  gentlemen,  as  men  of  honour,  to 
come  forward  and  undeceive  the  public.  But  they  have  not  done  so,  because 
they  coold  not.  If  any  gentleman  again  ventures  to  make  such  statements,  let 
bii  hearers  request  him  to  commit  the  proofs  of  his  ignorance  to  paper,  sign  Ins 
name  to  the  document,  and  transmit  it  to  any  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  com- 
mittee, and  it  will  meet  a  full  refutation.  They  have  demanded  your  suffragtes 
for  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  they  did  not  see  the  deed, 
that  they  were  not  witnesses  of  the  fact.  On  other  occasions  this  disqualifies  a 
nan  fVom  giving  evidence,  but  so  little  modesty  have  these  gentlemen  who  have 
travelled  in,  or  touched  at  the  West  Indies,  that  they  seem  to  think  themselves 
like  Madeira,  which  has  gone  round  the  tropics,  qualified  to  assume  that  there 
is  nothing  doubtful  in  their  character  remaining,  and  that  their  quality  needs  no 
phadow  of  proof. 

''  The  West  India  planter  possesses  so  great  an  interest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  keeps  lOI.  per  ton  more  doty  on  East  India  than  on  West  India 
•ngar ;  28^  per  ton  more  on  East  India  than  on  West  India  coffee ;  li«.  6d.  per 
guion  more  on  East  than  on  West  India  rum,  and  such  like  duties  on  various 
other  articles.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  restrictive  system,  the  imports  to  Asia 
(so  great  is  the  desire  for  our  cotton  and  other  manufactures)  have  increased 
beyond  all  example.  It  appears,  from  official  returns,  that  in  the  year  1814, 
there  were  exported  to  India  604,800  yards  of  printed  calicoes,  and  2U,408 

?aid8  of  plain  calicoes ;  while,  in  1827,  the  export  of  printed  calicoes  was 
4,168,561  yards,  and  of  plain,  10,0S2,&80 ;  the  increase  in  the  export  of  plain 
calicoes,  the  description  commonly  worn  by  the  natives,  being  ninety-three  fold. 
That  of  cotton  tvrist,  so  late  as  182S,  the  export  to  India  was  only  121,500  lbs. 
weight ;  while,  in  1827,  the  export  was  S,06S,968  lbs.  weight,  and  has  since  been 
progressively  increasing.  That  in  metais,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  many 
other  goods,  an  immense  increase  of  our  export  has  also  taken  place.  That  in 
the  year  1810,  the  settlement  of  Singapore,  at  that  time  resorted  to  chiefly  by 
pirates,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  Government,  and  made  a  free 
port;  and,  in  1827,  its  import  trade  amounted  to  13,S87,185  Sicca  rupees,  with 
a  corresponding  export ;  thus  showing  the  extensive  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  free  commercial  intercourse,  and  altogether  affording  a  greatly  increased  and 
increasing  field  of  employment  for  British  shipping. 

*'  There  are  at  this  moment  West  India  planters  in  the  room  who  can  disprove 
what  I  say  if  it  is  false.  Their  boasted  improvements  amount  to  nothing.  As 
well  might  we  say,  that  the  Irish  landlords  live  at  home,  and  attend  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  their  people,  because  I^rd  Clonchrry  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bownshire,  and  a  few  others,  live  on  their  estates,  and  attend  to  their  tenantry, 
as  to  say  that  the  West  India  planters  have  improved  the  condition  of  their 
slaves ;  and  as  well  might  you  make  a  law,  that  the  piodoce  of  the  resident 
landlords  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  produce  of  absentee  estates,  as 
to  declare  that  the  produce  of  free  labour  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
ffave  labour. — (Cheers.)    The  planters  have  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  Eog* 
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Utb  people  en  many  points,  fuch  as  abolishiDg^  labour  and  markets  on  the  Sab- 
baUi,  the  only  day  which  they  left  to  the  slave  to  sopport  himself,  and  yet  they 
have  not  given  him  any  other  day  for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  most  still  work 
or  lie  down  and  die.  There  are  seven  crown  and  thirteen  chartered  colonies, 
every  one  of  which  has  refused  to  provide  religious  education  for  the  slave ; 
seventeen  have  refused  to  put  an  end  to  Sabbath  markets  and  labour ;  eighteen 
have  refused  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  religions  observance;  nineteen  to 
aUow  the  slave  any  other  day  than  the  Sabbath  to  support  themselves ;  eight  to 
admit  slave  evidence  under  any  circumstances ;  ten  to  permit  slave  marriages 
or  protect  their  connubial  rights  ;  nine  to  prevent  the  separation  of  ikmilies  bjr 
sale ;  nineteen  to  prevent  the  forcible  sale  of  negroes  from  the  estates  to  which 
they  belong  ;  nine  to  protect  the  slaves  in  the  acquirement  of  property ;  fourteen 
to  establish  saving  banks ;  eleven  to  abolish  the  enormous  taxes  on  mandnm- 
•sion  ;  fifteen  to  permit  the  negro  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  at  any  price ;  six- 
teen to  prevent  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  punishment;  fifteen  to  permit  a  record  to 
be  kept  of  arbitrary  punishment ;  fifteen  to  abolish  the  logging  of  females ; 
twelve  to  abolish  the  cart-whip  as  an  instrument  to  excite  negro  labour ;  fifteen 
to  appoint  protectors  of  slaves ;  fifteen  to  prevent  protectors  of  slaves  from 
holding  slaves ;  seventeen  to  permit  the  principles  of  law  to  be  in  favour  of 
freedom ;  and  the  entire  twenty  have  refused  to  purify  the  administration  of 
justice.  So  stands  the  history  of  the  present  state  of  the  negro  slave  in  the 
West  Indies.''  After  some  cogent  observations  on  the  expense  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  to  the  empire,  and  upon  the  misrepresentations  of  Messrs. 
Macqueen,  Mackenzie,  and  other  advocates  of  slavery,  Mr.  Abell  concluded  a 
comprehensive  and  impressive  speech,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  audience. 

The  Rev.  J.  M'Crea  proposed  the  next  resolution,  viz.  *^  That  the  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  petition  the  Imperial  Parliament,  at  the  first  con? enient 
day  of  the  present  Session,  and  to  request  all  other  Anti-Slavery  Societies  to 
petition,  that  in  their  wisdom  and  justice  they  may  be  pleased  to  decree,  that  all 
children  of  slaves,  in  the  British  possessions,  bom  after  a  day  hereafter  to  be 
named,  shall  be  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  the 
children  of  British  parents,  and  born  upon  British  soil."  The  Rev.  Oentleman 
observed,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  to  follow  him,  and  he  preceded  him  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  that  Gentleman  being  introduced  to  the  meeting  with  greater 
efiect  And,  though  he,  Mr.  M'Crea,  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell  here- 
tofore in  feelings,  religious  and  political,  be  now  felt  the  most  sincere  and  grati- 
fying  pleasure  in  this  juxta-position  with  the  Learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  O'Connell  then  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  The  Learned  Gentleman 
was  received  with  long  continued  and  enthusiastic  cheering.  He  commenced  by 
obserring,  that  in  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  not,  by  any 
means,  usaal  to  solicit  practice,  but  in  the  business  to  which  he  now  belonged, 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  he  solicited  from  the  present  meeting  the 
high  honour  of  presenting  their  petition  to  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  He  felt  proud 
and  gratified  at  the  occasion  which  presented  him  with  the  opportunity  of  thus 
soliciting  their  suffrages.  It  was  to  be  sure  a  pleasure,  and  he  certainly  felt  it 
as  such,  to  meet  there  the  Rev.  Gentleman  who  had  preceded  him,  and  acted  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies — (a  laugh) — in  introducing  him  (Mr.  O'C.)  to  the 
meeting,  a  gentleman  who  had  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  but  he  was  quite 
satisfied  had  done  so  honestly  and  conscientiously.  The  present  was  however  a 
question  upon  which  they  were  all,  as  men  and  christians,  engaged,  and  each 
was  equally  zealous  to  strike  from  his  fellow -creature  the  chains  that  disgraced 
and  degraded  him.  (Cheers.)  Could  it  be  borne,  much  less  could  it  be  defended, 
that  man  was  found  degraded  because  he  differed  in  colour  from  him  who  pre- 
sumed to  call  him  his  slave  ?  (Cries  of  no!  no/  and  hearf)  But  if  they  looked 
to  the  heart,  they  would  find  the  heart  of  the  master  more  black  than  the  skin  of 
him  whom  he  arrogantly  called  his  slave.  He  denied,  totally  denied  and  scouted 
the  inhuman  and  absurd  principle,  that  property  could  be  claimed  in  human 
beings — those  who  were  created  by  an  eternal  and  iust  God  for  an  eternity  here- 
after, and  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  a  Divine  Redeemer^— (Cheetli.V^ 
To  bim  it  was  a  source  of  very  considerable  consolation  indeed,  to  refleet,  tntt 
amongst  the  various  portions  of  the  earth  that  had  t>een  disgneed  by  the  ietumd 
and  abhorrent  negro  slavery  system,  the  stain  had  never  yet  rested  upon  Ireliuid» 
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their  own  country.     Ireland  and  Irishmen  should  therefore  be  foremost  in  seek- 
ing to  effect  the  emancipation  of  human  kind — (Cheers.)    But  Britain,  haughty 
Britain,  had  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect-~(Hear,  hear.)    Britain  had  not 
only  the  crime  to  be  proved  against  her  in  her  own  colonies  at  present,  but  in 
the  colonies  which  had  once  belonged  to  her ;  and  where  the  excuse  now  £or 
slavery y  was  the  influence  set  by  British  example.    The  Americans  alleged  that 
they  had  not  perpetrated  the  crime,  but  inherited  it  from  England.  This,  however, 
fact  as  it  was,  was  still  but  a  paltry  apology  for  America,  who,  asserting  liberty 
for  herself,  still  used  the  brand  and  the  lash  against  others.  (Hear.)  He  taunted 
America  with  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  voice  with  which  be  there 
uttered  the  taunt,  would  be  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  Press,  until  it  would  be 
heard  in  the  remote  wilds  of  America ;  it  would  be  wafted  over  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  those  of  the  Mississipi ;  and  even  the  slaves  upon  the  distant  banks 
of  the  Ohio  would  make  his  words  resound  in  the  ears  of  their  heartless  masteiBt 
and  tell  them  to  their  face  that  they  were  the  victims  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
foul  oppression.    (Cheers.)    Bright  as  was  the  page  of  American  history,  and 
brilliant  as  was  the  emblazonment  of  her  deeds,  yet  still  negpro  slavery  was  a 
black,  a  *'  damning  spot "  upon  it.    Glorious  and  splendid  as  was  the  star> 
spangled  banner  of  Republican  America,  still,  still  it  was  stained  with  the  deep 
foul  blot  of  human  blood.    (Hear.)    In  nine  of  the  Republics  of  America,  negro 
slavery,  the  horrid  and  abominable  traffic  in  human  flesh,  was  countenanced  and 
tolerated.    Again  he  proclaimed  that  America  was  degraded  by  human  slavery, 
and  even  the  greatest  of  her  heroes,  Washington  himself,  had  been  a  slave- 
owner*   In  his  will,  to  be  sure,  that  great  man  paid  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
bis  country,  by  giving  freedom  to  his  slaves ;  but  so  long  as  they  could  be  useful 
to  him  in  this  life,  so  long  did  he  retain  them ;  and  at  his  death  he  gave  them 
freedom  against  the  rest  of  the  world.    This  was  not,  however,  an  excuse  for 
Britain,  and  the  plain,  the  undisguised  truth  should  be  told.    The  British  Go- 
Ternment  possessed,  if  it  chose  to  use  it,  the  power  of  at  once  putting  an  end  to 
slavery.    In  the  colonies  the  slaves  were  guarded  by  soldiers,  paid  with  their 
money ;  the  Governor  was  paid  with  their  money ;  for  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  a  bounty  price  was  given ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  with 
every  morsel  of  sugar  that  melted  in   their  cups  they  bought  negro  blood, 
(hear,  hear.)  The  British  Government  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and  that  moment 
negro  slavery  was  at  an  end.    The  negro  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  heard  in  a 
Court  of  J-ustice.    The  Judge,  the  Jury,  the  respective  officers  were  all  white 
men,  and  why  was  it  they  would  not  even  listen  to  the  unfortunate  negro  ?  This 
served  to  prove  that  wherever  the  negro  was  excluded  from  a  court  of  law,  there 
jutttice  was  but  a  name,  and  nothing  prevailed  but  permanent  injustice  to  them. 
And  yet  it  was  to  perpetuate  this  wretched  system  of  slavery  that  the  Irish  agri- 
culturists were  to  be  sacrificed.    If  a  law  could  be  carried  into  effect  to  prevent 
the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  would  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  support 
that  law.    But  what  was  the  Government  now  about  doing  ?    Not  at  all  to  pre- 
yent  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  that 
consumption,  by  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  importation  of  rum  from  the 
West  Indies  (kear!  and  shame/  shame/)  at  the  expense  of  the  grower  of  com 
and  the  distiller  of  this  country.    Here  then  was  an  encouragement  to  the  system 
of  slave  labour,  and  a  prevention  to  the  trade  of  freemen.    Why,  he  would  ask, 
was  it  that  they  were  threatened  with  this  ?  because  in  this  country  they  had 
been  divided  ;  because  instead  of  attending,  as  they  ought,  to  their  common  inte- 
rests, they  were  engaged  in  beating  each  other  about  the  head.  His  excellent  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Crea,  and  himself,  had  been  engaged  something  in  the  same  way, 
but  that  was  passed,  and  now  they  went  on  together,  heart  and  hand.    (Here 
the  Hon.  and  Learned  Member,  turning  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Crea,  shook  hands 
with  him,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  meeting,  which  testified  its  satisfaction 
by  hearty  acclamations.)    They  should  now  combine  their  struggles,  not  only  in 
what  more  immediately  regarded  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  but  they 
should  unite  their  best  energies  to  put  an  end  to  the  odious  monopoly  of  those 
who  flogged  the  aged,  and  the  young,  as  they  flogged  the  brute  beast,  and  who 
even  raised  the  lash  against  woman.  {Skame  /  shame  /)  Let  us  petition.  There  was 
iu>t  a  village,  a  town,  a  parish,  or  a  city  throughout  Ireland  that  should  not  unite 
aod  89nd  forward  petitions  against  negro  slavery.    Let  this  but  be  done  and  the 
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refult  would  be,  that  OovenimeDt  would  not,  could  not,  should  not  reject  their 
prayer  for  the  freedom  and  happineM  of  others.  The  speaker  sat  down  amid 
loud  and  long-continued  cheering. 

The  resolution  to  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Creigkton  proposed  the  next  resolution,  vis.  *'That  the  most 
certain  means  of  overcoming  the  system  of  slave-holding,  by  which  the  po- 
pulation of  these  countries  is  so  severely  oppressed,  is  by  refraining  from 
the  use  of  slave-grown  produce,  and  purchasing  the  production  of  free  labour." 
The  Reverend  Gentleman  observed,  that  though  formerly  a  Bruoswicker,  and 
opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  felt  grateful  to  him  for  the  honourable  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  that  evening,  and  in  which  he  most  cordially  concurred. 
He  trusted  the  period  would  soon  arrive  wheo  he  should  see  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart  realized,  by  their  efforts  being  crowned  with  complete  success. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  FiTZsiMoif  begged,  as  one  who  had  been  a  violent  agitator,  to  second  the 
motion  proposed  by  one  who  had  been  a  Brunswicker.  He  hailed  with  joy  this 
proud  era  of  the  union  of  Irish  feeling,  when  burying  in  oblivion  past  dissen- 
sions and  petty  prejudices,  they  now  saw  their  own  interests;  and  in  discerning 
their  own  interests,  they  at  the  same  tioM  saw  and  felt  what  would  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity  at  lagar.— (Cheers.)  When  he  entered  that  room,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deliver  a  single  sentiment ;  but  he*  gladly  and  proudly 
obeyed  the  call  of  those  around  him,  and  he  did  so  the  more  gladly  as  it  af- 
orded  him  the  gratifying  opportunity  of  uniting  the  former  Brunswicker  with 
the  former  Agitator. — (Tremendous  cheering.) 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  a  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year  having  been  appointed,  Mr.  0*Connell  was  c^led  to  the  chair,  thanks 
voted  to  Mr.  Pirn,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


II. — Anti-Slavery  Meeting  at  Southampton. 

On  Tuesday  the  6th  of  April,  a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Negro  Emancipation  was  held  at  Southamp- 
ton. After  an  appropriate  address  from  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Lindoe,  the 
fo  lowing  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  unanimously  approved  of: — 

**  I.  That  a  state  of  Personal  Slavery  appears  to  this  Meeting  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  clearest  dictates  of  Justice,  to  the  genius  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

*'*'  2.  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  British  Nation,  to  give  a  strong  and 
unequivocal  expression  of  its  feelings,  by  urgent  and  respectful  appeals  to  the 
Legislature,  in  support  of  those  measures  of  Government  which  may  appear  cal- 
culated to  ameliorate  the  present  condition,  and  to  promote  the  speedy  Emanci' 
paticn  of  the  Slaves. 

**  S.  That  while  we  do  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  Planters  to  be  entitled  to  the 
deliberate  and  equitable  attention  of  Parliament,  we  regard  the  prior  and  inde- 
feasible claims  of  the  Slaves  to  their  liberty,  as  paramount  to  all  pecuniary  con- 
siderations ;  and  that  prompt  and  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare 
them,  by  an  efficient  course  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  British  subjects. 

**  4.  That  we  are  of  opinion,  that  all  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  such 
as  may  be  born  after  this  time,  should  be  at  once  declared  free ;  that  all  charges 
on  manumission  should  be  abolished  ;  and  that,  at  the  earliest  period  consistent 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  Community,  Slavery  should  cease  in  any  form  t4 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Dominions. 

*^  5.  That  a  Petition,  embodying  these  Resolutions,  be  forthwith  addressed 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

In  proposing  these  resolutions  several  very  impressive  speeches  were 
delivered.  From  that  of  the  Rev,  J.  Davies,  who  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution, we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

*<  That  we  may  not  be  charged  with  indnlgiog  In  the  eztravagsnce  of  swear' 
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iag  representations,  and  in  the  vagueness  of  abstract  notions,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  a  few  facts,  not  less  appalling  than  they  are  unquestioDabley 
as  the  basis  of  my  subsequent  remarks.    As  preliminary  to  all  others,  I  lajL 
down  the  broad,  primary,  and  comprehensive  fact,  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  in  our  West  Indian  islands  alone,  not  less,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  tlian 
seven  hundred  thousand  human  beings — bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh'^who  are  legally  recognised,  and  are  fiercely  and  resolutely  claimed,  as 
the  tbaolute  property  of  other  men — uf  men,  many  of  whom  they  have  never  seen 
— some,  whose  names  probably  they  have  never  heard— of  men,  between  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  and  them  the  Atlantic  rolls  its  waves ;  and  this,  not  under 
the  capricious  sway  of  Turkish  despotism — not  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  some  obscure  petty  sovereignty,  which  hides  its  deeds  of  tyranny  in  the 
shades  of  its  insignificance— not  in  a  region  of  Pagan  darkness  or  Mahometan 
imposture — not  in  the  semi-civilized  epoch  of  feudal  laws  and  baronial  tenvree, 
but  in  the  conspicuous  empire  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  19th  century  of  the 
Christian  era — in  an  age  remarkable  for  the  universal  diflTusion  of  light  and 
knowledge,  and  for  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
— within  the  dependencies  of  a  country  which  holds  a  commanding  and  infloen- 
tial  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — a  country,  whose  charter  of  equal 
rights  and  political  immunities  has  been  delineated  by  the  pen  of  its  legislators, 
and  sealed  with  the  blood  of  its  patriots— a  country,  which  nearly  150  years 
ago  indignantly  hurled  a  legitimate  monarch  from  his  throne,  because  he  exhi- 
bited a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
subjects.    It  is  a  fact,  however  anomalous  and  incredible,  that   in  the  range 
of  colonial  dependencies,  governed   by  this  country,  there  are  800,000  human 
beings— a  number  equalling,  perhaps,   the  whole  amount  of  the  population 
of  the  principality  of  Wales— living  in  a  state   of  abject,  personal  slavery. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  after  the  repeated  and  continued  efibrts  of  philanthropic 
individuals  to  effect  a  change — after  the  loud  and  reiterated  expression  of  the 
nation's  feeling,  through  the  medium  of  public  resolution.^-,  declarations,  and 
petitions — after  an  unequivocal  decision  of  Parliament,  and  detinitive  orders  of 
the  King  in  council,  the  system  in  all  its  substantial  features,  still  remains,  for 
the  most  part,  unmitigated  and  the  same.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  most  of  the  islands 
the  slaves  have  scarce  any  other  time  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  in  order  to 
raise  provisions  for  themselves  and  families,  except  the  Sunday.    It  is  a  fact, 
that  in  none  of  those  islands  which  have  legislatures  of  their  own,  has  any 
efficient  law  been  passed  for  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves.    It  is  a  fact,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  Sunday  markets  are  still 
openly  and  legally  held  throughout  the  West  Indian  •  islands,  and  that  the 
aUves  can  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  felons,  for  the  debts  of  their  improvi- 
dent masters.    It  is  a  fact,  that  during  crop  time,  which  forms  nearly  half  the 
year,  the  slaves  are  forced  to  work,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  about 
eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four — that  in  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the 
other  islands,  any  master  or  overseer  may  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  with  a  cart- 
whip  upon  any  negro  slave,  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  reason  for  his  conduct — that  families,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  liable  to  be  rudely  torn  asunder  by  the  chances  of  public  sales, 
in  which  they  are  exhibited,  and  the  soundness  of  their  several  limbs  examined, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  beasts  of  burden.    But  not  to  accumulate  modes  and 
instances  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  would  be  too  monstrous  and  appall- 
ing to  admii  of  belief,  if  they  were  not  fully  authenticated  and  acknowledged, 
it  is  one  fact  decisive  of  the  maltreatment,  amounting  to  a  slow  and  gradual 
murder,  to  which  this  numerous  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  are  exposed — 
that  in  almost  all  the  places  where  unmitigated  slavery  reigns,  the  negro  popu- 
lation decreases  at  an  enormous  and  unparalleled  rate,  while  the  free-born  or 
emancipated  negroes,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  are  found  to  multiply  in  a 

Proportionate  ratio,  lliese  are  facts,  not  fictions—realities,  not  hypotheses, 
hey  are  attested  by  documents  of  unimpeachable  authority.  They  are  there- 
fore too'ttobbom  and  absolute  to  be  brushed  away  by  one  sweeping  and  some- 
wlmt  nnceremoniotts  charge  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation.  And,  if  true, 
they  prove  beyond  contradiction  that  the  slave.  In  every  important  capacity  and 
feUtion  which  belongs  to  him,  is  subject  to  intolerable  injury  and  oppression— 
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(hat  ss  a  physical  being  he  is  worn  by  excessive  labour,  until  he  prematurely 
sinks  into  the  (^rave — that  as  an  intellectual  being,  he  is  kept  almost  upon  a 
level  with  the  beast, — and  that  as  an  immortal  being,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  other  considerations,  he  is  abandoned ,  so  far  as  any  provision  of  law 
is  concerned,  to  all  the  ignorance,  depravity,  and  vice,  which  are  calculated  to 
effect  his  ruin.  I  appeal  to  this  meeting,  whether  these  things  ought  so  to  be. 
I  would  ask  whether,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Brijtish  legislature,  800,000  ra- 
tional and  immortal  beings  ought  any  longer  to  remain  in  this  condition,  merely 
because  a  few  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  may  suffer 
some  pecuniary  loss,  which  is  however  in  most  cases  very  doubtful,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  some  attempt  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  humanity." 

After  a  very  eloquent  and  argumentative  address,  in  which  the  slave- 
holder's right  of  property,  and  claims  for  compensation,  were  ably  dis- 
cussed, and  the  state  of  personal  bondage  shewn  to  be  opposed  equally 
to  natural  right  and  divine  revelation — and  to  be  not  less  impolitic  than 
inhuman,  the  speaker  concluded  as  follows  : 

''To  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  injustice  and  enormity  of  the  slave 
system,  but  who  are  afraid  to  meddle  with  it,  for  fear  of  the  dangers  with  which 
any  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  is  apprehended  as  likely  to  be 
attended,  it  is  only  necessary  tb  point  out  the  numerous  instances,  upon  every 
scale  of  magnitude,  which  have  already  taken  place,  without  any  such  disasters 
being  realized.  The  conduct  of  these  persons  is  a  continual  compromise  between 
duty  and  fear,  for  the  benefit  of  oppression,  and  the  irreparable  injury  of  its 
objects.  They  employ  themselves  in  soliloquizing  upon  the  comparative  eligi- 
bility of  bearing  those  ills  we  have,  rather  than  *■  flying  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.'  And  while  they  are  thus  conjuring  up  scenes  of  imaginary  terror  upon  the 
remote  verge  of  the  skies,  they  completely  overlook  tlie  numerous  facts  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  prove  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  danger  is  by  no  means  such  as  they  apprehend  it  to  be,  even  if  immediate 
emancipation  were  to  take  place.  They  have  the  spacious  island  of  Hayti 
before  their  eyes,  with  its  half  million  of  emancipated  negroes,  whose  jubilee 
was  announced  by  one  shrill  note  of  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  disastrous  result.  In  the  colony  of  Trinidad  they  have  more  than 
15,000  free  blacks,  and  persons  of  colour — being  a  proportion  of  more  than 
four  to  one  above  the  whites— living  in  peace,  industry,  and  comfort.  In  St. 
Lucia  the  emancipated  slaves  are  in  a  proportion  of  three  to  one  more  than  the 
whites,  and,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  remarkable 
for  their  activity  and  good  behaviour.  In  Grenada,  the  enfranchised  population 
is  four  times  the  number  of  the  whites,  and  there  is  not  one  pauper  among 
them.  In  Jamaica,  they  have  it  officially  stated  in  a  return  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  the  whites  and  the 
enfranchised  blacks,  were  as  24  to  8,  though  the  latter  population  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  former.  And  are  these  facts,  and  others  equally  striking,  I 
would  ask,  to  go  for  nothing  in  estimating  the  danger  of  admitting  the  negroes, 
under  suitable  regulations,  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  ?  Is  it  in  reference 
to  this  question  alone,  that  the  evidence  of  experience  is  to  be  overborne  by 
hypothesis,  and  that  a  system  of  crooked,  barbarous,  and  cowardly  policy  is  to 
supersede  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  enlightened 
legislation  ?  I  do  not  say  indeed,  that  the  question  of  negro  slavery  is  without 
its  dangers,  but  the  real  peril  is  from  its  continuance,  not  from  its  judicious  and 
timely  annihilation. 

**  Upon  those,  who  think  it  too  great  an  effort  to  bestow  one  serious  and  con- 
siderate thought  upon  the  oondition  of  their  fellow  beings,  who  are  separated 
from  them  by  so  many  leagues  of  water,  I  fear  that  all  argument  would  be  lost. 
This  is  not  a  subject  for  the  triflers  of  the  day,  who  flit  from  flower  to  flower  in 
quest  of  some  pleasurable  sweet,  and  care  not  who  suffers,  if  they  enjoy— whole 
manacled,  if  they  are  free.  Such  persons  mast  learn  to  think,  before  they  know 
Kow  to  pity.  Kut,  before  they  presume  to  treat  with  letity  and  toorn  tlyye  iBter- 
ninable  captivity  and  wrong  of  800,000  human  beings,  let  them  try  by  m^  efiaft 
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^tiie  imagination,  by  one  lionr  of  pensive  reflection,  to  realise  what  it  would  be 
io  apend  a  aingle  day  in  their  own  persons  in  the  same  humiliating  conditloD. 

"  To  those  who  are  sincere  and  strenuoas  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the 
removal  of  this  foul  stain  from  the  escutcheon  of  our  country,  I  would  only  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  our  object,  is  to  combine 
inoderation  with  firmness — perseverance  with  energy — discretion  with  zeal — 
qualities  of  which,  I  trust,  the  resolutions  to  be  proposed  this  evening  will  aflbrd 
a  specimen.  Let  us  ask  nothing  but  what  the  legislature  may  safely  and  wisely 
yield.  Let  us  be  resolute  in  our  purpose,  but  yet  temperate  in  our  appeals. 
Let  this  principle  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  negro 
emancipation,  and  success,  though  diflkult,  and  impeded  by  many  obstacles, 
cannot  be  ftu*  distant.  Every  indication  is  in  favour,  indeed,  of  the  speedy 
termination  of  this  degrading  system.  And  how  would  it  cheer  the  hearts  of 
the  venerated  champions  of  this  glorious  cause,  those  who  have  spent  their 
strength  in  the  service — our  Clarkson  and  our  Wilberforce,  and  their  worthy 
associates,  to  behold  this  happy  consummation  of  their  philanthropic  la- 
bours. I  can  imagine  that  after  such  a  vision  of  earthly  blessedness,  their 
ascendine  spirits  would  clap  their  wings  with  gladder  triumph  as  they  hastened 
to  join  tne  company  of  the  celestials,  ^bo  have  been  gathered  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  to  bear  their  part  in  that  tiew 
'song,  which  ascribeth  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  onto  him  that 
shteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

ExcelleDt  speeches  were  also  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  Dr. 
Nicholl,  Sir  Matthew  Blakiston,  the  Rev.  Robert  Adkins,  and  varioMS 
other  gentlenfen  present.  From  several  of  these  we  would  willingly 
have  given  appropriate  extracts ;  but  our  limits  for  the  present  are 
exhausted. 

Petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  founded  upon  the  above 
Resolutions,  and  numerously  signed,  have  subsequently  been  sent  up 
for  presentation. 


III. — Anti-Slavery  Meetings  at  Bradford,  Stroud,  &c.  &c. 

Meetings  of  a  description  similar  to  those  above  noticed,  haye 
also  been  held  in  the  course  of  last  month  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  several  other  towns  throughout 
the  country;  at  all  of  which  very  strong  resolutions  were  passed. 
From  a  petition  to  Parliament  adopted  at  the  Bradford  Meeting,  we 
select  the  following  specimen  : — 

'*  That  in  attempting  to  carry  those  resolutions  [the  Parliamentary  resolutions 
of  182S]  into  effect,  his  Mi^esty's  Gorernment  has  met  vith  such  opposition 
from  most,  and  with  such  insult  from  some  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  as 
sufficiently  evince  their  general  determination  to  obstruct,  or  by  other  means  to 
nuUifff  eyery  provision  tending  to  final  abolition,  and  to  preclude  all  reasonable 
hope  of  any  effective  co-operation  from  that  quarter. 

"  That  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  mor^  and  religious  character  of 
the  slaves  is  rendered  unattainable  by  the  incessant,  grievous,  and  unremnne- 
rated  labours  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that  while  a  profession  of  anxiety 
or  willingness  to  have  the  slaves  instructed  in  Christianity,  is  held  out  by  the 
colonial  legislatures,  their  practice  geneially,  and  that  of  Jamaica  particu- 
larly, shows  the  utter  insincerity  of  such  professions. 

**  That  from  these  facts  it  appears  plain  to  your  Petitioners,  that  as  long  as 
the  negroes  continue  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  hope  of  any  religious  or  moral  improvement  in  their  character  to  any 
afttensive  degree. 

*<JlMt  your  Petitk>D«rs  are  of  n^inion,  and  beg  leave  humbly  to  suggest  to 
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your  Right  Honourabk  House,  that  iuioiediaie,  decisive,  aod  effectcfal  sIcm 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  absolute  and  unconditiooal  freedom  of  the  whoW 
vlave  population ;  and  that  a  definite  and  early  period  ought  to  be  fixed  forth- 
with for  the  accomplishment  of  this  act  of  hunumity  and  justice." 


IV.  Mr.  Godwin's  Lectures  on  Negro  Slavery. 

» 

The  following  account  of  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on  Slavery, 
is  extracted  from  the  Leeds  Mercury,  of  March  27, 1 830. 

"  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin,  baptist  minister,  of  Bradford,  has  delivered 
four  lectures  last  week,  and  the  week  before,  at  the  Commercial  Buildings,  in 
that  town,  on  this  interestinfi:  subject. 

**  Admission  was  bad  by  tickets  at  one  shilling  each,  and  the  large  room  was 
well  filled  with  a  respectable  company,  who  listened  with  deep  attention  and 
interest  to  the  clear,  able,  and  convincing  arguments  and  statements  of  this  zea* 
lous  advocate  of  the  cause  of  abolition.  As  a  general  outline  of  these  lectures 
may  be  interesting,  and  may  suggest  similar  exertions  in  other  large  towns,  the 
public  are  presented  with  the  following  statement : — 

"  In  the  first  lecture,  the  reasons  which  had  induced  Mr.  Godwin  to  enter  on 
the  subject,  and  his  design  and  plan  in  treating  it,  were  referred  to. 

*'  He  stated  his  desire  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  to 
produce  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  establish 
his  statements  by  reference  to  undisputed  facts  and  unexceptionable  documents. 
A  Historical  and  Geographical  sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Africa,  and  of  the 
West  Indies  was  then  given,  and  also  an  account  of  the  discovery,  produce,  po- 
pulation, colonization,  and  conquest  of  those  islands. — ^This  was  followed  by  a 
general  view  of  the  system  of  Slavery ;  the  manner  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  was  formerly  supplied  by  the  Slave  Trade  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa ;  the  various  employments  of  the  slaves ;  a  description  of  a  sugar  plan- 
tation ;  of  the  working  gangs ;  the  driver  and  his  whip.  The  monstrous  features 
of  the  system;  the  perpetuity  of  t>ondage;  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  English  and  the  West  Indian  labourer  closed  this  lecture. 

'*  The  second  lecture  pointed  out  more  particularly  theeviU  of  Slavery ^  natural, 
moral,  and  political. — Under  the  first  head,  th<)  internal  wars  which  the  Slave 
Trade  originated  in  Africa— the  capture — the  journeys,  embarkation— and  last 
farewell  of  the  captives  to  their  native  shores — the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, and  their  disposal  when  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  were  afiectingly  de- 
scribed. 

'*The  abolition  of  this  horrid  traffic  by  Great  Britain  was  alluded  to  as  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  and  as  an  argument  for  proceeding  to  the  extinction  of 
the  system  of  tf/arer^,— slavery,  the  parent  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  which  is 
still  carried  on  clandestinely  to  a  very  shucking  extent  by  the  vessels  of  several 
of  the  European  and  South  American  states. 

**The  general  treatment,  as  regards  labour,  food,  and  punishment  of  the 
slaves  was  particularized  ;  and  their  relation  to  society,  as  liable  to  oppression 
and  injustice  from  their  masters  (who  were  their  legislators,  and  would  take 
care  not  to  abridge  their  own  usurped  and  despotic  authority)  was  stated.  Also, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress,  by  the  almost  universsi  non-admission  of 
slave  evidence;  the  liability  of  families  to  be  torn  asunder  in  sales  of  slaves, 
who  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  mere  goods  and  chattels  of  the  master ;  the 
whole  presenting  a  frightful  mass  of  evil,  and  a  state  of  complete  degradation, 
were  forcibly  explained. 

*■*  Some  very  striking  remarks  were  made  on  the  perpetuated  ignorance  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  general  unwillingness  of  the  masters  to  have  it  removed  ; 
the  almost  universal  disregard  of  the  institution  of  marriage ;  the  branding,  ad- 
vertising, and  sale  of  slaves,  and  the  uiyust  and  cruel  obligation  imposed  on  the 
free  black  to  prove  his  freedom,  (whilst  the  claimant  is  not  bound  to  prove  his 
right,)  which,  if  he  fails  to  do,  he  again  becomes  a  slave. 

**  The  mitral  eviU  accruing  from  the  system  to  the  slaves  and  to  their  masters 
— tending  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  harden  the  heart— to  extinguish  all  sed8» 
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of  justice,  and  to  induce  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness,  were  ably  ex- 
pounded :  and  the  political  evils,  as  affecting  our  finances,  and  our  commerce, 
in  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  such  a  monopoly,  were  also  laid  open.  Thi# 
lecture  closed  with  some  very  forcible  observations  upon  our  national  fi^oilt,  in 
perpetuating  a  system  which  must  be  inexpressibly  offensive  to  the  righteoas 
and  holy  God. 

**  The  third  lecture  was  a  closely  argumentative  exposure  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  sophisms  which  were  used  to  justify  it.  Some  preliminary 
remarks  were  made  in  answer  to  the  usual  defence  and  objections  of  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  such  as  the  alleged  exaggeration  of  statements — the  interest 
which  the  masters  have  in  treating  their  slaves  well — the  cOntentedness  of  the 
slaves  if  let  alone,  and  the  alleged  preferableness  of  the  state  of  West  Indian 
slaves  to  that  of  English  paupers  ;  which  last  allegation  was  very  particularly 
disproved  and  exposed. 

**^  The  unlawfulness  of  slavery  was  shown  as  a  violation  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man — of  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution — and  the  more  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 

**"  The  opinions  of  Paley  and  Blackstone  on  the  natural  rights  of  man  were 
quoted,  and  it  was  shown  that  none  can  possess  nor  acquire  these  rights  either 
by  gift,  purchase,  force,  or  human  enactments.  The  common  and  hackneyed 
refinements  to  which  the  Macqueenites  resort,  such  as — that  though  the  Slave 
Trade  may  be  unjust,  slavery  is  not,  or  that  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  take  them 
from  their  country, — were  treated,  especially  the  latter,  with  deserved  severity. 
It  was  also  shown  how  unfounded  is  the  allegation  of  their  b«'ing  an  inferior 
race. 

**  In  stating  slavery  to  be  opposed  to  the  British  constitution,  the  glaring  in- 
consistency of  our  sending  a  fleet  to  Algiers  to  liberate  Chnstian  slaves,  and  our 
exertions  to  emancipHte  the  Greeks  from  Turkish  thraldom  was  forcibly  pointed 
out.  The  principles  of  the  constitution  were  also  stated  as  fi>unded  upon  the 
Magna  Charta  extorted  from  John,  and  as  exercised  in  the  resistance  and  ex- 
pulsion of  such  despotic  monarchs  as  James  II.  Its  opposition  to  the  law  of 
nations  was  also  shown.  The  sophisms  and  objections  grounded  on  prescrip- 
tion, on  antiquity,  on  the  sanction  of  British  laws,  and  on  the  slavery  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation,  were  exposed  and  refuted.  Tliis  lecture  closed  with  an 
impressive  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
of  the  futility  of  the  justification  which  some  attempt  to  ground  upon  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostolic  writers  to  the  slaves,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era. 

*'  In  showing  the  opposition  of  Slavery  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  lecturer  conceded  that  there  was  no  distinct  precept  literally  forbid- 
dins;  it, — that  there  were  slaves  {fovXw^,  when  Christianity  commenced, — that 
soch  persons,  on  being  converted,  were  exhorted  to  submission  and  obedience: 

but  no  sanction  to  soch  a  system  could  be  fairly  inferred  from  these  premises 

St.  PauKin  I  Cor.  vii.  21,  dec.  evidently  censures  the  system  in  \ery  forcible 
term«.  It  was  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  interl'ere  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  day  ;  but,  says  Paley,  *  does  it  follow  from  this,  that 
all  civil  institutions  which  prevailed  were  rii^ht.,  or  that  the  bnd  should  not  be 
exchanged  for  the  better  T  If  we  proceed  on  this  principle,  how  shall  we  justify 
the  straggles  of  our  ancestors  for  freedom  *  Was  the  attempt  at  arbitrary  rule  by 
any  of  oor  monarchs  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  despotism  of  tkmt  period  *  and 
yet  the  Apostles  did  not  denounce  it.  It  was  also  observ cd,  that  those  who 
attempted  to  justify  Slavery  frtnn  the  apostolical  injunctions  to  obedience,  woakl 
do  well  to  be  admonished  from  the  same  quarter,  that  *  men -stealers*  are  classed 
with  '  murderers  of  fathers,  and  murderers  of  mother3,  and  men-slayers  ;**  and 
are  they  who  perpetuate  the  act  less  guilty  than  they  who  originated  it ' 

**  The  views  which  Christianity  imparts  of  God,  as  '  •«r  Father  in  Heaves/ 
tlie  common  and  gracious  benefactor  of  all  our  race,  without  respect  of  persoaa^ 
Bfttions  langnace.  or  complexion;  as  the  naiversal  Lamgixer  or  Judge,  from 
whom  neither  the  high  nor  low,  the  Planter  nor  Slave,  can  appeal :  the  iact  that 
all  mankind  are  naturally  the  same,  and,  more  particolarly,  th^t  the  bl'-Miril 
promises  of  the  Gospel  extend  to  the  black  as  well  as  to  the  white^  that  tkeie  » 
mfl  one  Dinae  Redeemer  for  the  Afncaa  amd  aaothcr  for  the  rnrOf««n~.«kat 
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the  same  atODing  blood  is  efficacious  to  cleanse  the  Negro  from  bis  sins,  and  that 
the  same  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  Ethiopian — was  happily  urged, 
proving  that,  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  and  that  the  law  of 
mutnal  love  and  good-will  must  for  ever  remain  at  variance  with  chains,  and 
brands,  and  whips,  and  interminable  bondage. 

**  The  fourth  lecture  treated  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  reference  being  first 
made  to  the  history  of  colonial  slavery,  and  the  hiKtory  of  the  cause  of  abolition 
as  divided  into  four  periods,  viz.  from  its  commencement  to  1787,  when  Wilber- 
force  first  moved  the  House  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.  The  next  period  extended 
to  1807,  when  the  Slave  Trade  was  abolished  under  the  Administration  of 
Grenville  and  Fox ;  the  next  to  1823,  when  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  passed  ; 
and  the  last  from  that  year  to  the  present  time',  during  which  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  questions,  whether  amelioration  or 
abolition,  and  whether  gradual  or  immediate  abolition  should  be  adopted,  were 
also  argued. 

**  The  subject  of  Equitable  Compensation  was  also  examined,  and  the  results 
were  stated  in  substance  to  this  effect:— 

**  1 .  That  justice  demanded  positive  abolition. 

**  2.  That  compensation  (for  which  the  slave  had  the  first  claim)  could  only 
be  pleaded  by  the  planters,  not  as  of  right,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for 
national  delinquency,  and  that  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  West  India  advo> 
cates  as  to  indemnity  could  never  be  justly  conceded. 

*^  That  the  dangers  anticipated  from  immediate  abolition,  which  justice  de- 
manded, and  sound  policy  dictated,  were  in  most  cases  visionary  and  exag- 
^rated,  that  any  real  danger  might  be  guarded  against,  and  that  the  case  of 
Hayti  would  prove  the  feasibility  of  a  bloodless  manumission,  if  no  efforts  were 
made  (as  in  that  case)  to  enthral  them  again. 

*^  The  other  objections  to  their  emancipation,  such  as  their  proneness  to  inac- 
tivity, and  ignorance,  were  Utken  up.  and  several  facts  cited  to  prove,  that  they 
were  unfounded  in  experience,  where  the  blacks  were  free.  The  circumstance  of 
the  great  disproportion  of  white  paupers  to  blacks  was  also  adduced  to  show  the 
futility  of  this  objection. 

**  This  lecture  closed  vdth  examining  the  question  *  How  shall  this  end  be 
attained  V  The  desirableness  of  discouraging  slave  produce  was  discussed. 
The  duty  of  firm,  temperate,  and  unceasing  appeals  to  Parliament  was  shewn  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  effect  that  which  the  planters  themselves 
never  w^ould  effect,  was  compared  to  that  of  the  steam  engine,  which  required 
only  the  steam  of  public  opinion,  strongly  expressed,  to  enable  it  to  annihilate 
Colonial  Slavery  at  one  majestic  stroke. 

"These  lectures,  of  which  the  above  is  but  an  imperfect  outline,  were  attended 
by  numerous,  respectable,  and  attentive  audiences,  and  have  doubtless  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  (sympathy  of  many  influential  persons, 
which  will  be  permaneut,  and  productive  of  well- directed  exertion  in  this  righte- 
ous cause." 


v.— Lieutenant  Smith,  or  Jamaica. 

The  West  India  Reporter,  No.  XXX,  attacks  us  with  great  vehe- 
meoce  for  having  asserted  the  genuineness  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  dated  from  Jamaica,  whicli  first  apf>eared  in  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail  of  Sept.  30,  1829.  When  that  letter  first  appeared,  its 
W2Lnto( authentication  induced  us  to  pay  it  comparatively  little  attention. 
But  when  it  was  asserted  bv  the  Morning  Journal  and  the  West  Indian 
Reporter,  and  other  pro-slavery  works,  that  it  was  fabricated  by  the 
Adti-Slavery  Society,  wc  deemed  it  right  so  far  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject as  to  ascertain  that  such  a  letter  had  been  written  in  Jamaica,  and 
bad  been  received  in  Ireland.  On  this  point  we  were  satisfied.  W« 
ascertained  it  to  be  a  genume  letter  written  by  Lieut.  Smith,  and  re- 
ceived and  published  by  his  brother,  and  not  a  home  fabrication, 
was  alleged.    The  Editor  of  the  West  India  Reporter  supposes  t 
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A  genuituaea,  vg  meant  to 
lU  truth.  But  tills  IS  not  to  understand  the  impon  of  the  En 
guage.  We  itierelj  meant  to  say,  that  we  hail  ascertained  ll 
written  at  the  place  whence  it  was  dated,  aod  by  the  person  vhowu 
iilleged  to  be  its  author,  leaving  to  our  readers  the  mrerenoe  tKll  ik 
imputations  must  be  false  which  aiiributed  its  rabricRtioi  to  us,  or  to 
any  one  in  Eoglaoi].  The  letter  betne  proved  to  be  a  genuine  Jamaica 
letter  could  not,  of  course,  be  an  English  forgery." 

But  it  is  alleged,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  his  letter  Uul 
been  altered.  Mr.  Smilh  has  admitted  that  he  bad  been  guilty uT 
misrepresentations  in  that  letter,  He  may,  [berefore,  have  been  mis- 
taken in  this  assertion  also.  But  if  so,  the  mailer  may  be  pui  li>  itic 
proof.  His  letter  is  still,  wc  understand,  in  exiitence,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail. 
It  has  been  so  compared  by  a  friend  who  has  been  permitted  (o  see  if, 
and  he  affirms  that  il  has  not  l)eeu  altered  except  by  [be  omission  of 
the  names  of  persons  and  places. 

That  the  letter  was  genuine  we  felt  convinced,  and  if  we  could  ha<« 
doubled  it,  the  proceedings  in  Jamaica,  and  the  insertions  in  the  Wat 
India  Reporter,  would  have  set  all  doubt  on  that  point  at  resL  hit 
evidently  (he  real,  unprompted,  unconcerled  letter  of  Mr.  Smith  him* 
self.  Its  truth  is  quite  another  question,  on  which  we  did  not  pretend 
to  decide.  And  not  being  satisfied  on  that  goint,  we  did  not  itksert  ooc 
word  of  it  in  our  pages.  We  knew  that  its  truth  as  well  as  its  oraa- 
ineiiesi  would  hereafter  come  to  be  investigated,  and  we  waiteathit 

But  though  we  admit  that  the  letter  \i  not  entitled  to  the  credit  it 
assumes,  and  that,  by  the  writer's  own  admission,  some  of  its  state- 
ments are  unfounded,  ^et  we  slill  think  ihat  "  it  paints  colonial  slamy 
in  true,  though  revolting  colours."  The  descriptions  of  Gieece  by  tbe 
author  of  Anacharsis  arc  accurate,  though  the  incidents  are  not  real. 
And  a  man  may  give  a  true  picture  of  Jamaica  and  its  mannas, 
while  the  particular  facts  are  supposititious;  as  in  the  case  uf  •'  Marlj. 
or  a  Planter's  life  in  Jamaica;  "  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  West  lodM 
Planter ;  "  "  The  Tour  of  Cyoric  Williams,"  &c.  In  all  these  worki 
there  are  many  exact  anil  graphic  descriptions.  And  so  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Smith,  if  there  be  not  truth,  there  may  be  at  least  great  verisinti- 
litnde.  And  that  this  is  not  our  opinion  merely,  is  evident  from  wbal 
has  passed  in  Jumaica.f  The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Vf»ttk- 
man  of  the  16th  of  December,  1829  :~ 

•'  We  have  read  *ith  suiprise  in  tbe  Coutant  of  ibis  nioming,  lh« 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  comptroller  of  the  customa  at 
Savannah  la  Mar,  on  the  subject  of  the  article  entitled.  '  Cniddca  o( 

'The  Weil  Indin  Bc|iar1er  lecms  w)  little  aware  of  (be  nraninic  of  fla 
word  giintinmrit  tliat  he  i;lianges  lur  temm  "  compile  coDiietion  of  Ita  («■■ 
inencM"  into  "  coaiidiun  uf  il«  coraiilelf  genuinpneaa,"  (pttlt.)  OaroM- 
viction  of  iU  genuiimeiu  n-as  oerlainly  complete,  and  i*  abandanllj  juiMlad  bj 
■11  tbe  detaili  giveo  in  tbe  West  lodia  Reporter. 
t  If  any  one  will  cunpart!  Mr.  Smilb'*  Bccciunt  of  the  carlwhiii  wiib  IM 
~  I  above  (p.  SOD)  by  Mr.  Itarrrlt,  bimw^ll  ii  planter,  and  at  tlii«  invwnia 
*^or  thB  AsM-mhl)  III  jHUiiiii^n.  lie  itill  sec  iliat  ibf  Imier  Is  ijiiilc  aa  i^ 
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West  lAdia  Slavery/  ftc.  Our  surprise  is  nol  that  Mr.  Smith  owns 
himself  the  author  of  the  letter,  '  expunging  some  sentences  and  al- 
lusions,' but  that  he  should  give  such  a  colouring  to  the  avowal  as  to 
stamp  his  epistle  with  the  character  of  a  deliberate  fabrication.  Wliy 
-does  he  not  come  forward  boldly  and  state  what  he  has  said  on  the 
subject,  and  substantiate  the  allegation,  if  it  can  be  substantiated  ?  That 
suck  atrocities  do  exist  as  represented^  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  were  the  artillery  of  Jamaica  planted  in  murderous  iirray 
against  our  bosom,  we  should  fearlessly  express  our  opinions"  "  Who 
that  has  witnessed  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  the  missionaries  of 
-St.  Ann's,  the  Golgotha  of  Jamaica,  can  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such 
unparalleled  enormities  ?  None.  But  Jamaica  humanity  can  be 
traced  even  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  How  long  is  it  since  a  youug 
Creole  slave,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  a  subject  of  His  Majesty,  the  property 
■of  Curtis  Philip  Berry,  the  honourable  member  for  Manchester,  was 
branded  on  both  shoulders  and  breast  with  the  letters  C.  P.  B.  ?  Well 
may  colonial  policy  cavil  and  shiver  at  the  admissibility  of  slave  evi- 
dence." 

The  Struggler,  of  Dec.  12,  expresses  himself  to  much  the  same 
effect.  (But  this  was  before  he  heard  of  Mr.  Smith's  retractatioDS.) 
*'  It  has,  too  long,"  he  says,  been  the  practice  of  "  the  public  of 
Jamaica,  to  stigmatize  many  truths  as  calumnies,  and  thereby  prevent 
Ae  exposure  of  improper  acts.  The  time  has,  however,  now  arrived,  at 
which  all  such  fallacies  must  explode,*and  we  rejoice"  **  that  a  sense 
of  justice  will  trumpet  forth  the  good  or  evil  acts  of  the  slave-owner.'* 
"  The  use  of  the  whip  has  been  too  unrestricted  :  it  cannot  be  denied." 
**  We  do  not  defend  the  imputations  cast  on  the  characters  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Westmorland  by  Mr.  Smith,"  "  but  there  appears  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  Mr.  Smith  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  veracity  in 
the  detail  of  the  disgusting  severities  he  became  a  witness  of,  and  there- 
fore we  see  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  his  expressing  that 
horror  he  no  doubt  felt  whilst  witnessing  such  inflictions." — **  The 
Editor  trusts  he  possesses  sufficient  moral  courage  to  defy  and  scorn 
those  animadversions  which,  he  may  lay  his  account,  will  be  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  illiberal  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  venal  hire- 
ling's of  a  corrupt  press." 

Without  doubt  all  this  does  not  prove  that  Mr.  Smith  was  actually, 
as  he  professed  to  be,  the  eye  witness  of  what  he  related ;  but  it  indicates 
as  we  said  before,  at  least  the  verisimilitude  of  his  narration ;  and  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  persons  residing  on  the  spot,  and  dependent  on  the 
favour  of  the  public  for  the  sale  of  their  paper,  the  particulars  detailed 
were  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  happened ;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  manners  to  prevent  their  happening.  — It 
may  be  necessary  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  particular  acts  of 
atrocity.  These  may  affect  individuals,  or  they  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  state  of  society.  But  while  the  Jamaica  statute-book  stands 
as  it  does,  a  monument  of  inhumanity  and  injustice ;  while  the  laws 
professing  to  secure  the  well  being  of  the  slave  are  in  the  deplorable 
state  of  inefficiency  in  which  we  have  shewn  them  to  be  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  what  security  can  the  slave,  man,  woman,  or  child,  have  either 
fpr  person  or  for  property,  for  back,  or  for  limbs,  or  for  life  ? 
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We  must  reserve  for  the  next  number  our  reply  to  the  attack  of  the 
West  India  Reporter  respecting  Sierra  Leone,  which  however  admits  of 
a  very  sufficient  and  satisfactory  reply. 


VI. — Jamaica  Advertisements. 

Extracts  from  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Jamaica,  of  13th  March  1830, 
being  descriptions  of  apprehended  runaway  slaves. 

**  George,  a  Mungola,  5  feet  5  inches ;  marked  apparently  TA  on 
shoulders,  wears  whiskers,  has  country  marks  down  his  belly,  and  large 
sores  on  the  right  foot ;  to  Thomas  Tate,  Esq.  Shaftston  plantation, 
Westmorland. 

*•  Lizzy,  alias  Lizzy  Thomas,  an  old  grey-headed  Creole  negro  woman, 
5  feet  2  inches;  some  of  her  teeth  are  lost  and  others  are  decayed ;  to 
York  estate,  St.  Thomas'  in  the  East. 

"  George  Robert,  a  young  Creole  negro  man,  5  feet  7  J  inches ;  marked 
apparently  PM  on  left,  and  WP  on  right  shoulder,  and  has  two  scars  on 
left  breast ;  to  a  Mr.  Stewart,  now  off  the  island. 

"  Elizabeth  Baker  Cooper,  alias  Mary  Munro,  a  yellow  skin  creole 
negro  woman,  4  feet  1 1 J  inches,  marked  MI  on  shoulders;  having  stated 
to  the  magistrates  that  she  was  free,  she  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  de- 
tained until  she  produces  documents  thereof. 

**  George,  alias  John  Brown,  a  young  Creole  negro  man,  5  feet  5J 
inches,  marked  PL  (in  one),  diamond  on  top,  twice  on  left  and  once  on 
right  shoulder,  and  the  same  marks  on  his  breasts,  to  the  estate  of  the 
^ate  Purchas  Lumley,  Esq.  dec.  Richmond -Lodge,  Westmorland. 

"  Hamlet,  alias  William  Maxwell,  a  Creole,  5  feet  3  inches;  the  first 
joint  of  the  fourth  right  finger  is  lost ;  has  scars  on  forehead,  and  old 
bruises  on  shins  ;    to  Tileston  estate,  Trelawny. 

"  Eliza  Carr,  a  fair  sambo,  5  feet  5  inches,  stout  made,  marked  appa- 
rently YP  on  right  shoulder;  has  marks  of  a  public  flogging  on  shoulders, 
a  scar  tmder  her  chin,  one  above  her  upper  lip  on  the  left  side,  and  one 
on  her  left  inner  ancle,  and  wears  her  hair  thick  and  plaited. 

**  George  Temple,  a  smart-looking  creole  man  hoy,  5  feet  4  inches, 
marked  IS  on  shoulders;  to  a  Mr. J. Thompson,  May-Day,  Manchester. 

"  Susanna,  a  creole,  5  feet  .5  inches,  marked  apparently  SM  on  left 
shoulder;  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye;  to  a  Miss  Manjoe,  Clarendon. 

"  Robert  Smith,  a  creole,  5  feet  9 J  inches,  respectable  appearance; 
formerly  to  Friendship  Pen,  Manchester,  but  paid  the  purchase-monej 
of  his  freedom  to  a  Mr.  Morris,  at  the  Bog  estate,  St.  Elizabeth's. 

"  Edward  EUis,  a  Creole,  5  feet  8J  inches,  sambo  complexion ;  has 
blister  marks  on  his  back,  two  moles  on  the  right  side  of  his  lower  lip, 
and  a  scar  on  left  foot;  says  he  is  free,  but  can  produce  no  document 
thereof. 

"  Alexander FiUington,  a  quadroon  boy,  about  16  years  old;  his  toes 
are  much  distorted  from  the  yaws;  says  he  is  free,  is  a  native  of  Kingston. 

"  John  Thomas,  a  Coromantee,  3  feet  4  inches,  marked  VIGW  on 
right  breast ;   savs  lie  is  free,  but  has  no  documents  thereof.'* 
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h  PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY  AND  ITS  FRIENDS,  HELD  AT  THE  FREEMASONS 
HALL,  ON  SATURDAY, THE  16th  OF  MAY,18S0,  MR.  WILBERFORCE 
IN  THE  CHAIR,  CONTAINING  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE 
SPEECHES  DELIVERED,  AND  THE  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  ON 
THAT  OCCASION. 

IL  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

III.  UST  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  COMMITTEE. 


I.  Proceedings  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Slayert 
Society  and  its  Friends,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
ON  Saturday  the  15th  of  May  1830. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  that  ever  assembled  at 
this  place  on  any  occasion.  Long  before  the  hour  fixed  for  opening 
the  business  of  the  day  had  arrived,  the  hall  was  completely  filled  in 
every  part,  so  that  even  the  passage  to  the  platform  was  choked  up, 
and  some  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  forced  to  retire.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  two 
thousand  persons  must  have  been  actually  present ;  and  certainly  a  very 
considerable  number,  probably  1 ,000  or  1,500  went  away,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  admission.  Among  those  present  we  observed  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen,  viz.  Lords  Milton  and  Calthorpe ;  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Noel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  B. 
Noel,  and  Hon^  C.  J.  Shore,  Drs.  Lushington  and  Milner,  Messrs. 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Brougham,  Denman,  Buxton,  W.  Smith,  Sykes, 
Spring  Rice,  O'Connell,  Brownlow,  W.  Whitmore,  Pendarves,  Z.  and 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  H.  Drummond,  Evans,  Garratt,  Pownall,  Allen,  Forstery 
Gumey,  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  Captain  Gordon,  and  many  others  of  high 
respectability. 

Mr.  Clarkson  came  forward  to  make  a  proposition,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  agreeable  to  all  present, — tnat  his  old  and  bdofed 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  should  be  called  *^ 
Chair.  (Great  and  continued  cheering.)    That  chair  waa,  i* 
natural  and  proper  right  in  this  assembly.     He  was  ent" 
lone  and  unwearied  services  as  the  leader  of  our  caoaeu 
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cerelv  hoped  he  might  live  till,  under  his  aaspices,  the  great  object  of 
tills  day's  meeting  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  a  h'appj  issue. 

Mr.  WiLBERFORCE  having  taken  the  chair,  observed  that  if 
he  were  at  all  placed  in  that  chair,  he  could  undoubtedly  be  called 
to  it  by  no  one  with  more  propriety  than  by  his  old  and  fieuthful  friend 
and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Clarkson. — He  conceived  it  could  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  meeting  long  with  any  preliminary  obser- 
vations, because  he  trusted  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  met 
had  sunk  so  deep  into  the  heart  and  feelings,  the  conscience  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  who  were  present,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  much 
either  to  explain  its  nature  or  to  justify  its  propriety, — feeling  con- 
vinced that  he  rather  ought  to  apologize  for  having  been  so  tardy  in  again 
bringing  the  subject  before  them,  than  for  having  done  so  now.  The 
-purpose  for  which  they  had  assembled  was,  indeed,  most  urgent ;  and 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  met  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Clarksoo 
on  this  day,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  ¥athout  finding  his  mind 
occupied  in  looking  back  to  the  early  period  of  that  warfare,  in  which  he 
was  preceded  by  his  friend,  and  which  they  prosecuted  together  until 
they  at  length  effected  in  Parliament  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
that  first  step  towards  the  completion  of  the  object  for  which  they  w^re 
now  assembled.  And  here  he  would  remind  the  meeting  of  a  most  im- 
portant lesson  which  they  were  taught  at  the  very  outset  of  their  under- 
taking. When  the  proposition  was  first  made  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade ;  when  light  was  first  thrown  on  that  den  of  darkness,  and  the 
atrocities  connected  with  it  were  fully  exposed  to  public  view ;  it  pro- 
duced a  sentiment  of  universal  horror;  and  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  almost  with  one  concurrent  voice  that  it  should  at  once 
and  for  ever  be  abolished.  But  the  result  shewed  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
trifle  with  conscience,  and  to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  an  honest  mind. 
Fatal  was  the  consequence  of  doing  so  in  this  instance.  When  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  trade  were  fully  laid  before  Parliament,  its  first  impulse 
was  to  tolerate  it  no  longer.  But  by  degrees,  the  early  fervour  began  to 
cool,  and  self-interest  began  to  asseit  its  claims,  and  to  urge  motives  for 
delay.  And  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Dundas,  (the  late  Lord  Md- 
ville)  it  was  proposed  that  a  gradual,  instead  of  an  immediate,  abolition 
should  be  adopted.  He  and  his  friends  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  such 
a  proposal,  and  immediately  rejected  it  Every  possible  method 
which  determined  hostility,  goaded  by  self-interest,  could  suggest,  was 
now  taken  to  oppose  them,  and  their  principles  and  motives  were  syste- 
matically and  grossly  misrepresented.  It  was  imputed  to  them  among 
other  things  Uiat  Uiey  acted  on  false  principles ;  they  neglected  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies;  and  that  to  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  not  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  ought  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  be  directed.  This  view  of  the  subject  w»s 
strenuously  maintained  in  1792,  In  that  year  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  forthwith  abolished.  But  Mr. 
Dundas  contended  for  its  continuance  for  eight  years  longer.  He  plead- 
ed for  its  rt^pite  only  for  that  period,  and  then  he  was  willing  that  its 
death-warrant  should  be  signed — and  it  should  be  doomed  thencelbrward 
to  destruction.    And  to  reconcile  us  to  the  idee  of  thos  prolonging,  for 
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eight  years,  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  he  proposed  that  when  these 
eight  years  should  have  expired — namely,  on  the  first  of  January  1800, 
then  not  only  should  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  entirely,  and  for  ever, 
but  that  every  negro  child  that  should  be  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  after 
that  day,  should  be  bom  free.  Had  we  accepted  that  compromise,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  faithfully  executed,  there  would  now  scarcely 
have  been  left  a  single  slave  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  West  Indies. 
Now  it  will  be  ask^,  why  we  did  not  accede  to  this  proposal?  But 
may  it  not  be  asked  in  reply,  how  we  could  possibly  have  acceded 
to  it?  Should  we  have  been  justified  in  sanctioning  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  horrible  trade  for  eight  years  longer,  or  for  any  period 
however  short,  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  it  ?  Let  the  meeting 
only  consider  what  Mr.  Dundas*s  proposition  was,  and  then  they  could  not 
be  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  done  right  in  acceding  to  it.  It 
was,  that  after  we  had  been  distinctly  assured  that  Parliament  would 
abolish  the  slave  trade  for  ever,  we  should  give  our  consent  to  its  con- 
tinuance for  eight  years  longer — that  we  should  give  our  willing  consent 
that  70,000  or  80,000  human  beings  should  every  year,  for  eight  years, 
be  torn  from  their  country  by  every  method  that  rapine  and  cruelty 
could  suggest,  should  be  immured  in  floating  dungeons,  carried  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  there  condemned  they  and  their  descendants  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  What  right  had  we  to  stipulate  thus  for  the  liberty,  the  life 
and  death  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  beings  ?  We  were  all  accountable 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  why  should  we  have  presumed  to  consent,  that 
a  crime  so  shocking  to  humanity  should  be  deliberately  committed,  for 
the  miserable  hope  it  afforded  that  any  thing  good  would  or  could  flow 
from  it  ?  For  was  it  not  plain,  that  if,  with  our  eyes  open  to  its  enormity, 
we  had  acceded  to  such  a  proposition  as  that ;  if  we  had  so  far  in- 
fringed upon  right  principles  as  to  consent  to  enter  into  so  unhallowed  a 
compromise  as  that  of  seeking  a  good  end  by  bad  means ;  we  could  not 
have  hoped  for  the  divine  blessing,  and  might  have  seen  our  object 
wholly  defeated,  or,  at  least,  still  further  deferred.  Recent  experience 
had  proved  how  little  confidence  we  could  place  on  such  insidious  con- 
cessions. In  1823  the  West  Indians  came  forward  with  ^A^tr  proposi- 
tions, which  were  substituted  for  ours ;  but,  having  thus  obtained  the 
means  of  delay,  they  now,  in  1830,  even  when  we  were  pursuing  the 
very  course  they  themselves  had  suggested,  retracted  their  concessions 
and  opposed  the  carrying  of  them  into  effect.  We  might  depend  upon  it, 
therefore,  that  if  the  abolitionists  had  assented  to  Mr.  Dundas's  propo- 
sition, some  expedient  would  have  been  found  to  prevent  its  accomplish- 
ment. They  did  not  accede  to  that  proposition,  and  they  were  wise,  he 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  was  convinced,  in  not  having  done  so.  They  experi- 
enced, indeed,  afterwards,  much  opposition  during  their  long  struggle 
to  effect  their  object,  but  his  faithful  friend  and  himself  had  been 
cheered  and  animated  throughout  by  the  continued  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  public,  not  less  Uian  by  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause ; 
and  he  firmly  tmsted,  that  the  Almighty  would  not  allow  the  evils, 
for  the  extinction  of  which  they  now  laboured,  to  exist  much  longer.  One 
victory  had  already  been  achieved,  aod  he  hoped,  that  old  as  ht  ^ 
he  should  live  to  see  another.    There  was  no  longer,  ladeed,  aoy- 
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for  delay,  or  for  half  measures.  We  must  all  be  in  earnest,  and  we 
must  shew  our  earnestness  by  the  vigour  of  our  efforts. — Let  us  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  now  stood  as  compared  with 
1792;  and  this  question  would  assume  a  still  stronger  emphasis  when 
we  considered  who  Mr.  Dundas  was,  and  what  was  the  situation  which 
he  occupied.  Was  he  some  wild  reformer,  who  following  every  visionary 
fancy  and  rash  political  scheme,  was  disposed  to  rush  precipitately  into 
plans  of  improvement?  No:  he  was  no  such  person ;  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man,  though  generous  and  liberal  in  private  life,  who  yet 
shewed  the  greatest  enmity  to  every  thing  that  savoured  of  wild  project, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  take  the  part  of  a  cool  and  calculating  policy 
against  any  thing  that  could  be  termed  extravagant.  Such  was  tli^ 
character  of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  yet  in  1792  considered  it  not  prematoze 
to  begin  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  slavery  within  eight  years.  In 
1800,  according  to  his  plan,  its  death  blow  was  to  have  been  given, 
and  yet  now,  thirty  years  after  that  period,  were  we  only  endeavouring  to 
begin  to  effect  a  similar  purpose,  to  Uie  issue  of  which,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
we  had  yet  to  look  forward  through  a  long  vista  of  determined  opposi- 
tion.  Now  this  was  in  1792,  and  yet  the  system  had  been  continued 
ever  since  with  little  or  no  variation.  In  the  years,  however,  which  had 
intervened,  there  was  one  period  so  marked,  so  important,  and  teaching 
such  lessons  of  wisdom  as  to  the  future,  that  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
ferring to  it ;  and  when  he  looked  back  upon  it,  it  was  with  pain  he  re- 
collected that  the  individual  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  transactioD 
to- which  he  alluded  was  now  no  more.  In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Canning 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  West  India  planters  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  alterations  in  the  state  of  things  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  brought  forward  his  measures,  which  it  was  not  now 
necessary  todetail,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  West  India  proprietors  in  this  country.  He  proposed  them  ¥ritb 
the  approbation  of  these  West  Indians,  who  recommended  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  colonies ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  We 
should  have  expected  that  measures,  thus  suggested  and  recommended 
by  their  own  friends,  would  have  been  received  with  forbearance,  at 
least,  if  not  with  favour,  and  acceded  to,  if  not  from  a  conviction  of 
their  propriety,  at  least  fVom  a  sense  of  interest.  But  what  had  they 
done?  They  had  pertinaciously  refused,  one  and  all,  to  adopt  these 
proposals.  And  what  had  been  the  result  ?  The  same  West  India 
Committee,  who,  in  1823,  had  suggested  and  recommended  these  mea* 
sures,  came  forward  in  1830,  to  abet  the  colonial  legislatures  in  rejecting 
them,  and  \\k  opposing  us  who  required  their  fulfilment.  He  had  lived 
long  enough,  however,  not  to  be  surprised  by  such  want  of  principle  in 
public  bodies  of  men.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  were  men  of  education 
and  of  respectability  in  private  life,  who  would  shrink  with  shame  and 
hide* their  faces  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  capable,  individually,  of 
conduct  so  repugnant  to  common  honesty,  and  even  common  decency ; 
who  yet,  when  they  acted  in  a  collective  capacity,  were  apt  to  act  very 
differently,  lending  their  countenances  to  each  other  in  proceedings, 
which  could  not  fail  to  compromise  private  character.  Thos  had 
these  West  India  proprietors,  on  finding  that  the  colonists  refused 
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to  adopt  the  proposed  reforms,  at  length  changed  their  tone^  and 
coincided  in  their  rejection  ;  and  although,  when  Mr.  Canning  proposed 
these  measures  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  declared  them  to  be  not 
only  wise  and  prudent,  but  moderate  also,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  ac- 
ceded to,  yet  they  had  now  retracted  this  opinion,  and  had  declared  that 
the  colonial  legislatures,  who  rejected  them,  had,  in  so  doing,  acted 
wisely  and  prudently,  and  humanely  too.  Notwithstanding  their  former 
assent,  their  object  now  manifestly  was,  to  have  the  work  of  reform 
committed  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  for  the  very  purpose  of 
mocking  our  hopes,  and  frustrating  our  designs.  And  the  Government 
of  this  country,  he  feared,  was  too  much  disposed  to  yield  to  their  wish, 
and  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  As- 
semblies ;  and  yet  no  man  who  had  at  all  attended  to  their  past  conduct 
could  suppose  that  these  Assemblies  had  any  other  purpose  in  view  than 
that  assigned  to  them — delay.  For  it  was  not  that  they  agreed  with  us, 
as  to  the  object  we  had  in  view,  but  only  differed  as  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  But  they  now  plainly  told  us,  that  they  disap- 
proved alike  both  of  the  end  at  which  we  aimed,  and  of  the  way  by  which 
we  sought  to  attain  it.  That  end,  they  affirmed,  would  be  ruinous  to  their 
interests.  Could  we  then  hope  that  they  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
means  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  accomplished  ?  Could  any  course 
be  more  opposed  to  common  sense,  than  our  continuing  thus  to  com- 
mit the  matter  to  their  management?  This  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  Let  us  no  longer  than  transfer  to  them  a  task  which  is  properly 
our  own.  And  let  us  engage  in  that  task,  not  as  a  matter  of  feehng 
merely,  but  of  duty  and  of  conscience.  Feeling  was  but  a  weak  power 
when  opposed  by  self-interest.  Let  us  then  not  trust  to  that  feeling 
which,  arising  from  the  mere  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  might  evaporate 
into  indifference  ;  especially  when  the  objects  of  it  were  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  and  when  every  pains  were  taken  to 
deceive  and  delude  as  to  the  reality  of  those  circumstances  which  con- 
stituted the  oppression,  degradation,  and  wretchedness  of  their  state. 
We  must  act  then  not  from  feeling  merely  but  upon  principle,  and  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  duty  we  owed  to  God  and  to  man,  while  we 
used  all  the  powers  we  possessed  to  accomplish  an  object  recommended 
to  us  alike  by  every  right  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  forced  upon  us  by 
every  act  of  our  reason  and  understanding. — But  it  had  been  said  that 
the  negroes  were  a  happy  people,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  either 
for  commiserating  their  condition  or  desiring  their  emancipation ;  we 
were  even  told  that  they  were  happier  than  our  own  English  peasantry. 
It  was  truly  disgusting  to  listen  to  such  assertions  ; — to  heaf  men  alive 
to  the  value  of  that  liberty  which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  which 
they  deemed  their  own  noblest  possession,  yet  conceiving  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  crime  in  refusing  to  impart  it  to  others !  And  when  he 
fbund  persons  in  high  stations,  possessing  wealth  and  rank  and  every 
outward  distinction,  maintaining  such  propositions,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that,  however  high  their  station,  they  wanted  that  true  nobility  of 
soul  which  even  the  poor  negro  had  often  shewn  himself  to  be  possessed 
of; — for  he  had  often  given  the  slow,  and  gradual,  and  laborious 
earnings  of  a  long  life  to  obtain,  for  himself  or  those  dear  to  him,  even 
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(iin  (|tmliH<Hl  liberty  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  free  coltored  people  of  thai 

ouiiiitrv'-iii  short  to  g:ive  all  he  possessed  to  purchase  for  himself, 

hJM  ohild  or  his  wife,  the  freedom  some  affected  so  lightly  to  priae; 

thus  iimnifesting  a  far  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  truer  estimate  of 

th0  VMlut>  of  liberty  than  the  greatest  West  India  planter  who,  prizing  the 

lilmrty  which  he  himself  possessed,  yet  denied  it  to  the  wretched  b^gt 

of  whom  he  claimed  to  be  the  master.     He  would  conclude  with  this 

slnirlt^  observation,  that  should  England  proceed  as  she  had  hitherto 

tloiit)  ^making  free  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  whom  Profi* 

(Iduocf  lind  placed  under  her  protection — the  time  of  retribution  could 

not  be  far  distant;  for  she  could  not  expect  in  that  case  that  a  greal 

and  iuit  God  would  continue  to  her  her  own  abused  blessings  which 

she  had  so  long  enjoyed  with  so  little  gratitude.    Let  us  all  then 

exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  this  cause,  with  a  deep  impressioii 

that  it  was  our  paramount  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  in  this  way  alone 

could  we  expect  to  attain  our  object.     Thus  acting,  however,  we  might 

humbly  hope  to  live  to  witness  the  successful  issue  of  our  laboun, 

and  to  rejoice  together  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 

of  mercy  which  we  had  undertaken. 

The  speech  of  the  venerable  Chairman  was  received  throughout  with 
gpreat  applause,  and  he  sat  down  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
audience. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  that  when  he  saw  what  numbers  were  here  col* 
lectod,  and  by  what  persons  he  was  surrounded,  and  particularly  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friends  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  in  some  degree  presumptuous  in  him  to  step 
forward  to  move  the  first  resolution.     But  his  apology  was  that  he  did 
so  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  friends  around  him,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  having  certain  statements  to  communicate 
had  selected  him  as  their  organ.     But  he  would  first  turn  to  the  meet- 
ing at  large  for  one  moment  and  congratulate  them  that  he  who  had  so 
long  been  the  leader  and  chieftain  of  our  cause  still  continued  to  cheer 
us  with  his  presence  and  to  aid  us  with  his  counsel.  And  that  this  day, 
(Vom  those  lips  which  had  so  frequently  and  so  powerfully  pleaded  the 
cause  of  afflicted  Africa,  we  had  heard  a  noble,  urgent,  and  he  was  sure, 
welcome  exhortation  to  proceed  forward  with  energy,  and  manfully  and 
resolutely  to  encounter  and  resist  all  opposition,  as  the  sure  and  only 
means  of  final  success  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
Hut  if  there  was  eloquence  in  the  language  he  employed,  there  was 
«lo(|uence  of  a  higher  order  still,  eloquence  more  heart- stirring  and 
emphatic,  in  the  recollection,  that  we  saw  him  presiding  among  us  ymo  for 
twenty  years  had  fought  that  battle  of  humanity  and  justice  which  had 
ended  at  last  in  the  deliverance  of  Africa  from  British  rapine,  and  in  the 
deliverance  of  England  from  the  foulest  stain — the  blackest  crime  that 
had  ever  tarnished  the  reputation  of  any  country.     Now  then,  let  us 
under  his  auspices  proceed  with  confidence,  trusting  that  our  worthy 
('hairman  might  yet  live  to  complete  what  he  had  begun.     The  time 
had  now  arrived  in  which  it  had  become   necessary  to  speak  and  act 
with  energy  and  decision.     We  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  perhaps 
too  much  retrained,  by  the  hope— slender  and  forlorn  as  that  hope  had 
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always  been  in  his  mind^ — that  the  planters  would  awaken,  if  not  to  a 
sense  of  justice  and  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  negroes,  at  least  that  they 
would  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interest  as  connected  with  this 
subject.  On  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1823,  just  that  day  seven 
years,  this  question  had  come  under  discussion,  and  Government  on 
that  occasion,  chose  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  give  a 
solemn  pledge  that  such  measures  would  be  pursued  as  should  ensure  to 
the  negro  population  a  participation  in  the  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  'Diis 
purpose  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  there  it  was  ap- 
proved— to  the  House  of  Lords  and  there  it  was  approved — to  the  West 
India  Interest  in  this  country  and  by  them  also  it  was  approved — to  the 
English  nation  in  general,  and  it  was  superfluous  to  say  with  what  joy  it 
was  hailed  by  them.  Was  it  too  much  then  to  have  expected  that  a  plan 
so  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so  moderate  that  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves did  not  venture  to  advance  any  objection  to  it — was  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  should  have  been  received  with  decent 
compliance,  if  not  with  cordiality,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  ?  But 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  answer  had  been  returned  by  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  ?  They  told  us  from  Jamaica,  "  we  have  already 
done  the  utmost  that  is  possible  for  our  slaves — ^we  have  made 
them  the  happiest  and  the  most  comfortable  peasantry  in  the  world, 
and  we  can  do  no  more."  And  even  the  little  Island  of  Tobago,  ad- 
dressing the  imperial  power  of  Great  Britain,  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
**  here  is  our  ultimatum^  nothing  shall  induce  us  to  proceed  one  step 
further.''  Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  answers  in  words  which 
the  colonies  conveyed  to  England  on  this  subject.  But  they  had  sent  a 
more  intelligible  answer  in  their  actions — in  what  they  had  done  and  in 
what  they  had  refused  to  do.  Let  us  look  for  example  to  what  Mr. 
Canning  said  should  be  done  in  the  Colonies. — In  the  first  place  it  was 
directed  that  the  shocking  and  unseemly  practice  of  chastising  females 
with  the  whip  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  this  Mr.  Canning 
designated  as  a  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  But  had 
that  first  step  been  taken  by  the  Colonial  assemblies  ?  Look  at  that 
of  Jamaica  and  what  was  its  answer  ?  No  man  was  there  found  so 
wild  and  enthusiastic  as  even  to  dream  of  making  such  a  proposition 
in  the  Colonial  Assembly  ;  but  at  last  one  member,  less  timid  or  more 
humane  than  his  associates,  did  venture  to  propose,  not  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  females  by  flogging,  but  that  when  inflicted  it 
should  be  inflicted  decently.  And  upon  this  strange  proposition  that 
females  should  henceforward  be  flogged  with  the  cart-whip  not 
indecently  but  decently,  the  votes  being  taken,  it  was  in  effect  resolved 
by  two  to  one  (28  to  12)  that  they  should  continue  to  be  flo^;ed 
indecently. — Another  of  the  material  propositions  which  Mr.  Canning 
recommended  was  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  when  applied  to  the 
slaves  generally  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  in  the  field,  a  practice  which 
Mr.  Canning  called  a  wanton  and  degrading  act  of  cruelty  that 
placed  the  Negro  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  This  too  was 
refused  by  the  Jamaica  and  other  Colonial  Assemblies. — It  was  further 
proposed  to  restrict  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  master  as  to  the  extent 
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of  punishment  he  should  have  the  power  of  iofiyicting.    But  wh^t)  ^ 
this  very  hour  was  the  law  of  Jamaica  on  that  subject  ?    It  was  ii^ 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  he  knew  not  how  many  pavties-t^ 
owners,  attorneys,  managers,  overseers,  workhouse-keepers,  gaol^s  ap4 
others,  to  inflict  on  any  slave,  man,  woman  or  child,  39  lashes  of.  tpjk 
cart- whip  of  which  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Barrett  a  planter,  and  oiie..ff 
their  own  body,  on  that  very  occasion,  that  39  lashes  of  it  werie  equal 
in  severity  to  500  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails. — Anotbec  point 
urged  on  the  Assemblies  was  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    They  professed  to  accede  to  its  expediency.     But  then 
time  was  necessary  in  order  to  instruction  being  communicated,  mnl 
here  arose  the  difficulty;  for  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  on  Monday 
morning  to  the  last  ray  of  light  on  Saturday  evening  it  was  alleged 
that  the  slave's  time  belonged  to  his  master,  and  it  was  impossible  any 
of  that  time  could  be  eiven  to  instruction.     But  still  it  might  be  given 
after  the  close  of  the  day,  and  after  the  master  s  work  was  finifrfied. 
No,  that,  it  was  alleged,  would  be  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  time 
of  the  slave,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  forbid  any  one  from  conveying 
instruction  after  the  night  fell.    But  then  it  might  be  given  on  the  Sab- 
bath.    The  Sabbath  however  was  the  market  day,  and  the  day  for 
cultivating  their  provision  grounds.     Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  by  giving  the  slaves  a  day  in  lieu  of  the  Sabbath 
for  these  purposes.     This  proposition  had  not  been  acceded  to,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  law  had  been  passed  actually  fixing  the  forenoon  of  the 
Sunday  as  the  legal  public  market  day  of  the  Island.— Another  point 
urged  upon  them  was,  that  the  Negro  should  be  entitled  to  purchase 
his  own  freedom  or  that  of  his  family  by  paying  the  full  market  price 
for  it.     This  also  had  been  refused,  though  it  was,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  most  reasonable  and  moderate  proposition.    Was  it  possible,  indeed, 
to  devise  any  scheme  of  enfranchisement,  the  progress  of  which  should 
be  more  slow  and  gradual  than  a  scheme  which  depended  on  the  ability 
of  these  poor  creatures  to  save  out  of  their  small  earnings,  by  denying 
themselves  every  gratification,  a  sum  adequate  to  the  honourable  and 
elevated  object  of  emancipating  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or  their 
children.    But  even  this  moderate  proposition  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  planters,  and  against  it  more  than  against  any  other,   had  their 
voice  been  raised. — He  had  now  shewn  what  their  answer  had  been 
in  words :  he  had  also  shewn  the  still  more  explicit  and  intelligible 
answer — that  which  more  truly  and  certainly  disclosed  the  real  inten* 
tioos  of  the  West  Indians— which  had  been  conveyed  m  their  actions. 
Demerara  had  sent  a  very  explicit  answer  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Crown  in  the  murder  of  the  Christian  Missionary  Smith ; — Bar* 
badpes,  in  the  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chapel ; — Berbice,  in  the 
well  known  and  harrowing  Reports  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Colony  ; — and 
the  Bahamas,  in  that  most  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  and  outrage  perpe- 
trated by  the  Mosses.    Not  that  we  find  this  last  answer  merely  m  the 
circumstance  that  a  wretched  female  slave  was  punished  with  a  cruel 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks  for  seventeen  days  successively,  and  re- 
peatedly flogged  during  that  period ;  nor  that  Cayenne  pepper  was 
rubbed  into  her  ^fet  to  increase  her  torments ;  nor  even  in  the  further 
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tiii  poor  lulTerer  had  died  ii 
;  but  we  find  it  above  all  i 


;  inhuman 
the  petition  presented  lo  His 


Majesty's  Government,  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the  Governor, 
aod  signed  by  qU  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  entreating 
that  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  imposed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mou,  by  whom  this  outmge  had  been  committed,  should  be  remitted 
tu  a  manifestation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Government  with  the  feelings 
of  the  white  community. — From  Jamaica  we  have  also  had  a  very  clear 
and  intelligible  answer  in  those  pretended  plots  and  fabricated  re- 
bellions which  had  been  brought  to  light  and  denounced  in  Parlia- 
ment by  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Denman  then  present,  and  who  had 
extorted  from  an  unwilling  Parliament  a  unanimous  sentence,  repro- 
bating the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities.  Another  answer  we  nad 
had  in  their  unjust  and  oppressive  deportation  of  free  people  of  colour. 
And  at  this  moment  they  were  supplying  anolher  answer  in  the  perse- 
cutions raised  against  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  Negroes,  to  which 
one  of  tbem  had  already  fallen  a  victim,  while  another  had  returned 
to  this  country  with  his  constitution  shattered  by  the 
had  endured.  But  we  had  cause  to  thsmk  God  that  these 
had  not  quenched  the  zeal  either  of  the  Missionary  bodies  in  this 
country,  who  were  determined  to  persevere;  or  of  the  Missionaries 
themselves  who  were  also  resolutely  determined  to  go  on,  and  if  it  must 
be  so,  to  become  martyrs  in  the  cause. — Such  then  were  some  of  the 
answers  that  had  been  received  both  in  words  and  in  actions  from  the 
Colonists,  and  now  therefore  we  were  brought  not  voluntarily  but  of 
necessity  to  this  point — Shall  we  abandon  the  cause  of  the  helpless 
Negroes  i  shall  we,  bound  as  we  are  to  extend  protection  to  them, 
shall  we  leave  them  to  the  well  tried  mercy  of  the  planters : — or  shall 
we  strike  at  slavery  itself,  the  root  of  all  these  evils?  But  it  had  been 
said  and  frequently  repeated,  that  little  attention  was  to  be  paid  In  our 
representations ;  first,  because  we  did  not  understand  the  true  stale  of 
Uiings  in  the  West  Indies  ; — and  secondly,  because  we  were  enthusiasts. 
Enthuiiaits  undoubtedly  we  were,  in  so  far  as  we  regarded  the  Negro 
as  a  man,  and  being  a  man  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
beast.  Enthusiasts  too  we  were,  in  so  far  as  we  were  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving that  because  he  wore  the  complexion  which  nature  had  given 
him,  lie  ought  therefore  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  doomed  lo  be 
the  alftve  of  a  tyrant  of  a  different  complexion.  But  before  we 
proceeded  farther  in  this  question  it  did  seem  important  that  we 
should  cautiously  ascertain  whether  the  right  to  ihc  disposal  of  his 
awn  person  was  with  the  planter  or  with  the  Negro  himself;  in 
other  words,  whether  in  point  of  feet  the  negro  were  a  man  or  a  thinif  ? 
If  he  were  a  thing,  to  which  the  planters  had  a  rightful  title,  we  should 
at  once  go  nil  lengths  in  asserting  their  claims.  Bat  if  we  came  to  the 
cot>c]usion  that  he  was  not  a  thing  but  a  man,  a  man  endowed  by  the 
Almighty  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature,  then  must  wc 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  restore  to  him  those  rights 
which  God  had  granted  to  him,  and  which  only  the  cnielly  and  iiijus- 
tio*  of  his  fellow  man  had  inken  from  him.  Whence  then,  might 
did  the  West  Indians  derive 
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nature  ?    No  man  would  sav  that  white  men  had  a  uaturai  or  bhe- 
reot  right  to  the  bodie$  of  Mack  inen.    Such  a  pretension  had,  indeed, 
been  formerly  set  up,  and  it  had  e?en  been  asserted,  that  the  slavery  of 
the  negroes  was  a  part,  an  imprescriptible  part  of  the  birth-right  of 
West  Indians ;  but  such  a  doctrine,  he  believed,  would  not  be  pro» 
pounded  now*  Was  it  then,  from  rdigion  that  they  derived  their  ri^tt 
Some  forty  years  ago,  indeed,  there  was  a  body  of  theolo^ans  who 
made  the  strange  discovery,  that  slavery  was  recommended,  and  even 
enjoined  in  scripture ;  and  assuming,  moreover,  that  the  negroes  wen 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  they  deemed  it  an  act  of  impiety  to  inteffene 
with  the  arrangements  of  Providence.     But  this  opinion  also  was  too 
absurd  and  extravagant  to  find  many  advocates  now.    Still  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  right  claimed  by  the 
planters,  but  it  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  slave  trade.    Thence,  aad 
thence  alone,  was  the  title  under  which  they  claimed  to  be  derived. 
And  what  was  thb  slave  trade  ?    Mr.  Pitt  supplied  the  proper  answer 
when  he  declared,  that  **  it  was  the  most  atrocious  of  all  human  crimeii 
— that  there  was  something  in  it,  which  to  the  imagination  of  man  wai 
abaoltttdy  revdting.'*    And  this  was  all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  the  platers.    They  might  plead,  it  was  true, — ^we  ravaged 
your  country — ^we  fired  your  village — ^we  murdered  your  relatives— we 
captured  you — ^we  brou^t  you  to  the  West  Indies,  amid  the  unnunn 
bered  honors  of  the  middle  passage — and  there  we  have  kept  you  in 
utter  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  wretchedness ;  and  therefore^  ye  are 
ours.    Such  then,  were  the  grounds  of  their  vaunted  rights  and  titles : — 
robbery,  massacre,  and  murder. — Yes,  these  were  the  titles,  the  onlv 
titles  on  which  the  claim  of  the  West  Indian  was  founded.    He  should 
be  sorry,  in  pursuing  this  line  of  argument,  to  say  any  thing  which  woukl 
give  unnecessary  offence  to  the  West  Indians;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  desirable  that  we  should  see  upon  what  their  claim  rested,  as  other* 
wise,  we  mieht  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  we  were  entitled  to  break 
the  fetters  of  the  poor  negro  or  not.  Now  it  appeared  to  him  quite  ridi- 
culous and  absuru  to  argue  that  they  had  or  could  have  any  title  what- 
ever, except  the  title  which  they  had  derivi^  from  the  horrors  and 
barbarities  of  the  slave  trade. — ^Upon  one  occasion,  an  argument  had 
been  used  so  happily  and  appropriately  upon  this  point,  by  a  negro, 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  he  would  just  state  the  case; 
as  the  (^oesliou  was  thus  brought  wkhin  a  short  compass,  and  an 
answer  given  in  a  few  words,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  West  Indiana. 
In  Philadelphia  a  free  man  of  colour  was  suspected  of  havii^  stodea 
goods  in  his  possession,  and  when  cited  and  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
he  candidly  confessed  it.  ''  Indeed  I  hare  got  the  knife  and  coriocrew," 
said  he,  *'  I  bought  them  from  Tom  knowin;^:  that  he  stole  them ;  bat  I 
paid  him  honestly  for  them.**    ''  Indeed  !**  said  the  magistrate,  ^*  joa 
buy  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  and  vet  you  say,  you  pay 
for  them  honestly ;  we  will  teach  you  Ivller  justice  than  tW: — ^yob 
must  be  dogged.     Do  you  not  know  thjit  the  purchaser  of  stolen  pro* 
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!  cnlcU  him  coiislable  !  ht^  bought  Tom,  knowing 
I  bouglit  the  knife  and  ihe  corkscrew ;  and  Uic  only 
difference  between  fais  purchase  hd(I  mine  is,  that  Tom  was  stolen  from 
hi*  father  and  mother,  whereas  the  knife  and  corkscrew  that  Tom  stole 
had  no  fnlher  and  motlier.'' 

And  now  as  to  the  (jueslion  what  we  ought  to  do. — We  ought,  he 
tliought,  lo  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery.     He  did  not  wish  to  dis- 

Krage  any  efibrts  that  might  be  made  for  its  mitigation,  though 
lind  never  expected  much  from  them.  But  now  when  we  saw  what 
the  West  Indians  had  done,  or  rather,  what  they  had  not  done,  was  nol 
the  dictum  of  Mr.  Burke  perfectly  verified,  "  It  is  all  arrant  trifling,  it  is 
destitute  of  any  executory  principle."  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
and  if  the  West  Indians  had  proceeded  with  Mai  and  efficiency,  in  ame- 
liorating slavery,  still  (hat  stale  of  be'm^  in  its  fairest  forms  must  be  a 
■yslem  full  of  horror,  and  full  of  evil.  We  might  prescribe  the  quantity 
of  the  slave's  food,  or  of  his  labour ;  wc  might  limit  the  number  of  his 
lashes,  and  adopt  other  fair-seeming  regnlaUoos ;  but  when  we  had 
passed  laws,  and  when  those  laws  being  infringed,  the  negro  applying 
for  redress  had  convicted  his  master  of  the  crime  of  violating  them,  yet 
that  negro  would  nevertheless,  be  restored  to  his  convicted  master, 
exasperated  by  the  very  appeal  made  to  the  law,  and  holding  in  his 
hands,  in  that  cartwhtp  which  constituted  the  essence  of  slavery,  a 
tremendous  power  of  retaliation.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  disposed 
to  tely  upon  mere  ameliorations  to  any  extent  which  might  be  proposed 
by  those  who  wished  to  uphold  the  system,  that  were  they  even  to 
adopt  all  die  measures  suggested  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  yet  to  strike 
out  that  clause  in  his  Resolutions  which  engaged  to  raise  the  slaves 
to  a  participation  in  those  eivil  rights  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  other  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
rgect  die  scheme  without  reserve  or  hesitation.  The  West  Indians, 
indeed,  had  asserted  again  and  again  that  the  negro  was  in  such  a  state 
of  moral  and  mental  darkness  that  he  was  unfit  for  freedom.  But 
granting  this  to  be  so,  what  could  be  so  decisive,  what  reproach 
against  slavery  could  be  so  pointed  as  this,  that  its  victims  were  thereby 
unfittod  for  the  common  rights,  and  duties,  and  enjoyments  of  huma- 
nity? Grantingit  tobeso,  and  that  the  parents  were  unlit  forimmcdiate 
liberation,  yet  the  infant  or  unborn  children  were  not  as  yet  so  contami- 
nated by  slavery;  they  were  not  yet  so  under  the  influence  of  that  fell 
destroyer,  ns  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  inflict  upon  them  the  penal- 
ties of  that  horrid  system,  a  system  which  never  failed  to  pollute  and  cor- 
rupt its  victims,  and  to  destroy  the  energies  and  faculties  of  all  who 
were  subjected  to  its  malign  dominion.  One  of  tlie  first  things,  therefore, 
that  we  had  to  do  was  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  cutting  09" 
that  anpply  of  fresh  subjects  which  it  was  continually  receiving.  We 
ought,  therefore,  this  day,  ere  we  separated,  to  give  some  pledge  that 
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ought,  iherelore,  this  day,  ere  we  separated,  to  give  some  ptedge  that  j 

we  would  strike  a  blow  towards  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  at  least  ar-    ^^^mk 
resting  its  further  progress.     Nothing  less  than  this  ou^ht,  and  he  was  ^^^^| 
certain,  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  satisfy  the  mmds  of  those  be  ^^^^| 
^«U  addressing.     It  was  true  there  were  difhculties  in  such  a  measure ;  ^^^^H 
^^^^H^vas  much  less  difliciilt  to  prepare  the  infant  for  freedom  than  for^^^^^| 
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tfaMrf.  fifca  if  left  to  Mloie  mod  prondesce,  lAacb  woiild  b»  g«y^ 
IWre'weffe  nmhhades  in  tiik  wide  world  who  hftd  bo  adnuilngiet  ImI 
Ait*  llwy  were  free  bora,  and  were  free  men.  Bal  if  beades  iIm^  yob 
g»fedi»  iPsUaetioB,  yoa  prepared  them  for  aocielj — and  tf  yoa  gave 
Aen  rdigioiiy  yoo  laid  the  fbandatkm  of  their  happineaa  and  of  yanir 
— uift;.  Bat  the  ptoceaa  by  which  diildren  were  natared  into  iiJawei 
mach  more  diflficolt  and  laborioiis.  Blows,  and  str^ies,  aaad  havd 
maCbe  inflieled  and  repeated  year  after  year,  ere  die  spiiit  of  a 
ras  aofficiently  depressed  widiin  him,  and  before  that  imnalaial 
and  shamelal  tameness  was  formed ,  which  was  the  character  and  qnali^ 
of  the  slave.  The  inbnt,  then,  coold  be  prepared  for  freedom  mnah 
more  easily  than  he  oonld  for  slaTery.  And  if  it  weie  asked  how  we 
were  to  deal  with  the  planters?  he  shoold  say,  dml  we  should  deal  with 
them  honestly  and  j<»dy.  Bot  then  d^y  comd  have  no  claim  upon  the 
neg^vo,  and  if  compensation  were  to  be  made,  the  compensation  was 
doe  from  them  to  the  negro — compensation  for  evils  without  nnmbcr, 
and  for  mus  of  uorewa^ed  toiL  Bot  it  was  said,  the  planters  had 
a  jost  cJakn  nppn  their  accomplice  in  iniquity,  the  British  Oovem- 
ment :  be  it  so.  And  if  the  happy  day  were  to  arrive  when  we  shoold, 
in  conianction  with  them  enter  into  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  we  should  ail  be  found,  he  was  persuaded,  hardly 
more  anxious  for  giving  liberty  to  the  slave,  than  that  a  full  and  liberal 
measure  of  justice  should  be  afforded  to  his  master.  This  speedi  was 
reeeived  throughout  with  great  applause.  At  the  close  of  it,  Mr. 
Buxton  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

^  That  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Parliament,  by  its  unanimous  Re- 
solutions, recognised  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for 
its  ultimate  extinction ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  then  undertook 
to  carry  those  Resolutions  into  effect. 

"  That  although  during  the  seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  have  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Re- 
solutions of  Parliament,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Government, 
supported  by  the  voice  of  the  British  nation,  yet  hitherto,  the  measures 
proper  for  giving  effect  to  them  have  not  been  adopted. 

**  That  even  in  the  Colonies  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown,  the 
orders  in  Council  issued  on  the  subject,  including  the  late  revised  and 
consolidated  order  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  fall  far  short  of  theOflicial 
and  Parliamentary  pledges  of  1823;  and  though  containing  several 
important  and  salutary  provbtoos,  yet  afford  no  adequate  means  for  the 
final  extinction  of  Slavery,  or  even  for  its  effectual  mitigation. 

**  That  while  those  pledges  have  thus  remained  unfulfilled,  the  West 
India  body  in  this  country,  setting  at  nought  the  wishes  of  the  British 
people,  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  by  their  standing  Committee,  that 
they  make  common  cause  with  the  lo<^  legislatures  in  the  course  they 
have  pursued,  and  more  particularly  in  rejecting  all  idea  of  compulsory 
manumission ;  thus  plainly  avowing  that  it  is  their  purpose  and  intention 
that  Slavery  shall  be  perpetual,  and  thus  also  confirming  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  making  any  effective  reform  on  their 
part  still  more  hopeless  than  before. 

"  That  under  these  circumstances  of  disappointment,  and  recognising 
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the  iociurabld  injustice,  as  weli  as  the  inhumanity  and-  io^poiky  of  Sla- 
very ;  its  diract  liostility  to  every  cheritfied  principle  of  the  British  Ca«- 
atitatioB,  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  Meeting  take  this  occasion  to  declare  anew 
theirunalterable'detemunation  to  kare  no  proper  and  practicable  means 
iinafttempted  for  efiecting,  at  the  eariiest  period,  its  entire  abolM^s 
Ihioogliout  the  British  dominions*'* 

Loid  MiLTOV  on  rising. to  second  this  resolution  was  received  with 
great  applause.    It  gave  him»  he  said»  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have 
been  nK}ue8ted  to  second  the  resolution  which  had  been  moved  by  bis 
honourable  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  a(n)eared  to  him  to  contain  proposi- 
tions consistent  with  truth ;  and  to  declare  objects,  the  furtherance  of 
which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  empire  to  for- 
ward to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    It  stated  the  utter  repugnance  of 
slavery  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.    And  he 
would  beg  those  present  to  ask  themselves,  whether  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  while  slavery  chained  down  the  minds  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  those  who  inhabited  our  West  Indian  colonies,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Christianity  could  make  progress  among  them.   Christianity 
was  a  religion  of  liberty.    It  was  a  religion  which  inculcated  upon  those 
who  had  power  in  their  hands,  to  use  that  power  in  a  manner  which 
was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  who  were  subject  to  their  sway. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  we  should  take  effectual  measures  that  every 
man,  in  whatever  situation  he  might  be  placed,  should  not  be  prevented 
from  making  use- of  those  mental  faculties  with  which  his  Creator  had 
endowed  him  for  the  noblest  purposes.    But  could  it  be  supposed  that 
when  men  were,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  while  their  bodies  were  chained  to 
the  earth,  they  could  erect  their  minds  to  heaven,  and  take  those  high 
and  elevating  views  of  things  which  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  take. 
But  slavery  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  true  pnnciples  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  who  were  the  possessors  of  slaves,  but  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  those  who  were  placed  in 
that  abject  state.     And  it  was  because  he  took  this  view  of  the  matter, 
that,  without  enlarging  upon  the  subject — ^for,  indeed,  it  was  not  his 
intention  when  he  came  here,  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  day — he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  such  a  pro- 
position as  this,  which  looked  to  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  as  the 
consummation  of  those  measures  which  his  hon.  and  excellent  mend  in 
the  chair  had  commenced  by  making  an  attack  upon  the  slave  trade ; 
and  the  final  accomplishment  of  which,  notwithstanding  what  had  been 
alleged  to  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  sure  was  the  ultimate  object  he 
always  had  in  view.     He  did  not  allude  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending his  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  the  imputation  of 
inconsistency,  because  now,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  he  urged 
and  claimed  the  extinction  of  slavery ;  as  if  that  were  inconsistent  with 
his  havmg  urged  and  successfully  claimed,  at  an  eariier  period  of  hm 
life — the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade.   His  honourable  mend  aoeded 
no  defence  on  that  ground — but  he  was  induced,  while  spmlriiijri'l^'' 
lude  to  it  in  consequence  of  an  attack  to  that  effect  vUel 
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V€pr7  ixjj  Appeared  in  the  Times  Newspaper,  and  which  be  dcemeite 
liQ  as  t^tiU  as  it  was  unjust 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Buxton  was  then  pat  and  carried  noff 

mmouriy* 

Mr.  T.  6.  Macaulay.    Before  he  adverted  to  the  motion  he  was 
about  to  propose,  he  thought  it  but  fair,  m  reference  to  the  ardde  in 
the  Times  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down — to 
say  that  it  was  inserted  as  an  advertisement,  with  the  word  '*  advertise- 
ment" piefixed  to  it — ^With  respect  to  the  resolution  which  he  held  m 
his  hand,  it  was  a  resolution  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  wtcj 
but  )iitl^  in  the  way  either  of  exposition  or  defence.    It  was  a  resohn 
tioB  that  expressed  disapprobation  of  those  laws  by  which  peculiar 
protection  was  given  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour.    And  whatever 
arguments  the  West  Indians  might  have  had  recourse  to  with  respect 
to.  other  parts  of  their  cMe,  here  Uiey  had  nothing  of  argument  to  pco* 
d^ce•  All  their  ordinary  topics  must  fail  them  here.  A  claim,  indeed,  had 
(leen  set  up  by  the  West  Indians,  and  it  bad  been  repeated  by  some  of 
t^eir  hirelmg  writers  in  this  country,  to  exemption  from  the  supreme 
legislative  control  of  the  British  empire.    Their  revered  Chairman,  wIm^ 
entered  into  public  life  in  opposition  to  that  policy  which  deprived  na 
of  America,  would  confirm  him  in  the  assertion,  that  none  of  those 
eminent  men  who  objected  to  the  prbciple  of  taxing  the  colonies,  ever 
extended  that  principle  further,  or  considered  the  English  legislatnfe 
to  b^  excluded  trom  making  laws  for  th^  government  on  points  distinct 
from  taxation.  Neither  Chatham,  nor  Burke,  nor  Fox,  nor  any  of  those 
eminent  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies; 
not  even  the  American  legislators  themselves ;  not  even  Dr.  Franklin; 
ever  questioned  the  power  of  parliament  to  enact  laws  for  their  gimeial 
government.    But  fortunately  this  pretension,  absurd  and  untenable  as 
it  was,  could  not  be  pleaded  against  the  resolution  which  he  should 
have  now  the  honour  oif  proposing ;  for  even  those  colonies  which  had 
denied  to  Britain  the  general  right  of  legislating  for  them,  had  never 
denied  her  power  to  fix  the  duties  which  should  be  paid  in  Bridsh 
ports.     In  respect  to  their  claims  of  vested  rights  and  property,  as  well 
as  tp  the  principle  of  compensation,  his  opinion  fully  agreed  with  that  of 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  who  opened  the  discussion.    But  in 
whatever  sense  and  with  whatever  modifications  he  might  be  inclined  to 
admit  the  claim  of  the  West  Indian  planters  as  just,  that  claim,  whe- 
ther admitted  or  denied,  co^d  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tell  against 
the  resolution  which  he  held  in  his  hand.    Property  in  a  peculiar 
commercial  protection  was  an  absurdity  whkh  no  one  would  ever  dream 
of  advanciqg.    A  protection  like  this  could  be  recoenised  m^iely  as 
a  matter  of  favour.    And  on  what  principle  of  sound  policy  could  it 
he  coDten4ed  that  we  were  under  any  obligation  to  extend  peculiar 
favour  to  diose  dependencies  which  had  been  distinguished  by  peculiar 
insolence  and  insubordination  ?— or  that  a  species  of  protection,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  ought 
scarcely  ever  co  be  vouchsafed  even  for  obiects  uaauestionably  gooc^ 
should  be  e:(tendfid  to  a  system  which  exceeded  all  ptkers  in  its  gross  vio«> 
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laiioD  of  the  tighli  of  bumaDily  and  the  obligationa  of  morality  t  The 
only  objectJoD,  worthy  of  bo  answer,  he  had  ever  heard  of,  to  the  placing 
of  colonial  produce  on  the  some  footing  as  the  produce  of  free  labour, 
was  this — that  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  Blare 
labour,  we  should  injure  the  ilavei : — because  the  proprietor  being 
tfGi  able  to  afford  the  slave  the  comforts  of  life,  his  condition,  instead 
of  being  bettered,  would  be  made  worse,  Now  the  fad  told  distinctly 
t^ainst  this  reasoning;.  We  saw  in  every  pari  of  the  West  Indies  that 
there  was  an  inverse  proportion  between  the  pToductiveness  of  the  cul- 
tivation which  was  carried  on,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  slave. 
It  vras  100  well  known,  indeed,  that  even  in  the  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies most  favourable  to  ihe  slave,  the  state  of  things  was  bad  enough. 
Bui  in  the  Bahamas,  by  much  the  poorest  of  all  our  colonies,  and  from 
which  there  wag  no  export  of  sugar,  the  slaves  nevertheless  did  much 
more  than  keep  up  their  population ; — a  sure  proof  that,  however 
bad  the  state  of  slavery  in  those  islands  might  be,  it  still  stopped  far 
short  of  what  it  appeared  to  be  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.  In 
Trinidad  and  Demerara  where  the  export  of  sugar,  (that  article  of 
colonial  produce  which  enjoyed  most  of  peculiar  advantage,)  was  great- 
est in  proportion  lo  the  slave  population,  that  population  vras 
decreasing  with  a  frightful  rapidity.  And  this  principle  which  was 
thus  proved  true  by  experience,  was  one  which  was  coincident  with  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Those  who  held  an  opposite  opinion  were  misted 
by  an  obvious  fallacy.  They  reasoned  from  the  phenomena  of  a  slate 
of  liberty  to  the  phenomena  of  a  state  of  slavery.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other  welUgovemed  coun- 
try, the  same  causes  which  tended  to  enrich  the  capitalist  tended  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  A  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
manufactures  would  better  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Manchester 
— an  increased  demand  for  cutlery  would  benefit  those  at  Sheffield.  And 
the  false  inference  was,  that  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  sugar 
would  necessarily  raise  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  tlie 
West  Indies.  To  illustrate  ibis  point,  he  would  refer  the  meeting, 
although  it  might  appear  a  homdy  illustration,  to  the  case  of  a  general 
dection.  All  whoever  witnessed  such  an  event,  knew  that  it  produced 
R  great  demand  for  the  means  of  conveyance  along  all  the  great  roads : 
ftnd  the  efTects  of  this  demand  were  very  clearly  discernible.  It  was 
beneticial  to  the  innkeeper,  and  to  all  whom  he  employed — to  the  post- 
boys^— the  stable-boys — the  coachmaker  and  the  harness- maker,  and  all 
who  worked  for  ihem.  Every  person  who  was  at  liberty  lo  make  his 
own  terms  ;  every  person  who  could  say,  "  I  will  work  if  you  pay  me  at 
6ueU  a  rate,"  profited  largely.  But,  was  tlie  post-horse  a  gainer?  It 
was  clear  that  the  posi-horse  would  be  a  gainer  if  he  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  parties  capable  of  contracting;  and,  if  when  h« 
found  that  the  labour  imposed  on  him  was  loo  much,  he  could  lie  dowa 
oo  his  straw,  and  positively  refuse  to  move.  But  the  post-horse 
called  out,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  willingness :  and  just  in  pro* 
portion  lo  tlie  increased  demand  for  conveyances,  and  the  consequenl 

ease  in  the  master's  proAu,  was  the  toil  and  misery  of  the  post^ltm 

I' reasoning  which  iipplied  so  accurately  lo  the  post-horse,  appH 
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with  th«  time  force  to  the  equally  miserable  drudge  of  the  West;  u> 
the  humaD  beast  of  burden-^to  a  beast  of  burden  formed  after  the  image 
of  Ood  I    This,  this  had  been  the  curse  of  slavery  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  would  be  so  to  the  end ; — to  convert  to  poison'  all  that  senrd 
for  enjoyment ;  to  draw  pain  out  of  every  thing  which  should  jiM 
pleasure ;  to  draw  death  out  of  what  should  sustain  life ;  and  to  turn 
into  plagues  those  sources  of  human  happiness  and  comfort,  the  exu- 
berance of  nature,  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil! — There  was  another  subject  connected  with  this,  although  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  remote  from  it,  and  to  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting.     He  meant  the  condi- 
tion of  the  free  black  and  coloured  populatidh  in  the  West  Indies^  This 
point  resembled  that  of  which  he  had  been  already  speaking,  in  that 
neither  in  the  one,  nor  in  the  other  case,  could  any  of  those  arguments 
about  vested  rights  and  rights  of  property,  be  brought  forward  against  os 
which  were  so  currently  used  by  our  opponents.  The  whites  had  no  vested 
right  in  the  degradation  of  the  free  black.    The  free  black  was  not  his 
property ;  the  colour  of  his  skin,  the  only  difference  between  them, 
did  not  constitilte  him  such! — He  was  no  friend  to  religious  distinc- 
tions, though  for  these  there  were  well-meaning  advocates ;  but  that 
one  man  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  inferior  to  another,  solely  for 
the  colour  of  his  skin,  was  indeed  the  very  height  of  absurdity,  and 
could  not  find,  he  was  sure,  an  advocate  in  a  London  assembly.     Now 
the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  was  far  worse  in  the  West  Indies  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.     It  was,  in  short,  in  the 
very  place,  where  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  equal  rights,  that  he  was  excluded  from  them.     In  Eng- 
land, a  free  black«  or  man  of  colour,  might  be  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
or  be  made  a  Peer«  or  a  Privy  Councillor,  or  a  Secretary  of  State  ibr 
the  Colonies,  if  it  pleased  his  Majesty  so  to  appoint  him.     But,  in  the 
West  Indies^  where  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  the  nossession  of  equal  rights,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
eluded*    Of  late,  the  tree  blacks  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  maaner 
which  was  very  encottraging.    They  had  shewn  a  generous  sympathy 
with  their  enslaved  bretkrai,  whose  rights  to  freedom  they  had  asserted 
with  greet  spirit  and  intelhgeiice ;  and  they  had  evinced  also  stroMr 
leehngs  of  attachnmit  toward  this  cottntry*  and  that  at  the  very  perioS 
when  some  of  the  colonies  were  threetening,  that  if  we  perssted  m 
pfeasanr  o«r  pieeent  neesnres  in  regard  to  the  slavv5,  they  vtMld  p«t 
iheMmfee  wader  the  pcolectioii  of  another  pow«r.     Bet'  it  «ea  aot 
princiMiy  for  the  sake  of  the  colonial  cmpne  of  Engbnd*  that  he 
wishea  to  see  her  free  coloiued  and  black  subjects  pUced  on  an  e^nal 
fboiinf  with  the  whites :  snch  a  change  could  not  take  place  wiibont  n 
mnt  aHetiation  in  the  bi  of  the  slave.    The  greet  didknhy  hitherto 
mnd  in  kfislaiinf  lor  a  state  of  sbverr  had  been  to  provide  sqh« 
seenrilT  for  the  dnt  execution  of  nut^ratin^  and  aseiinRftCuic  lavs.     As 
h»  hon.  Ihend  vMr.  BnxlonV  had  sused  w  the  nocds  oJf  }ir  Bnrke;  at 
fNaent.  bwsvade  foe  the  henedi  «^  the  sitw  in  the  West  IndMw 
wholK  dNabmn  of  any  *"  enecnaoty  fninciyltw'^    Mow  i^  ^  tej 
ywaeillt^  wghl  m  ewe  be  fonnd  in  ihc^  fhe^  wbegtd  nad 
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population.  BelODniig  to  tlie  daaa  of  tbe  master  by.aijtMatioo^:  9gi4f 
to  the  class  of  the  slave  by  btrth»  he  could  not  but  believe,  |h^. 
we  might  fiud  in  them  a  guarantee  for  those  who  wem  tremUing 
for  the  rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  and'for  .tfa€«e..wha 
were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  humanity  on  the  other ;  and  that  uk 
various  ways  we  should  find  their  services  a  great  assistance  in.  executing 
the  task  we  had  undertaken. — He  had  spoken  on  these  two  subjects,  on 
the  protecting  duties  by  which  the  colonial  slavery  was  upheld  and.env 
couraged,  and  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  and  black  population  ui 
the  slave  colonies,  because,  as  he  had  said,  tbey  were  topics  in  one 
respect  different  from  many  of  the  views  under  which  the  subject  might 
be  regarded.  They  were  topics,  in  discussing  which  the  arguments 
arising  from  considerations  of  property,  by  which  the  West  Indians 
endeavoured  to  support  their  cause,  could  have  no  weight  whatever. 
But  much  as  he  should  certainly  rejoice,  by  these  or  any  other  means, 
to  see  mitigating  measures  carried  mto  effect,  it  was  still  impossible  for 
him  to  regard  slavery,  even  in  its  fairest  and  most  mitigated  form,  as  any  * 
thing  else  than  a  great  moral  and  political  evil.  He  was  aware  that  it 
might  often  be  necessary  for  the  practical  statesman  to  consider  how  far 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  support  in  carrying  his  theoretical  views  into  full 
effect,  and  often  to  bring  forward  that  plan,  not  which  he  might  think 
the  best,  but  that  which  he  might  think  most  likely  to  be  successfuL  It 
was  only,  perhaps,  in  speculation,  tliat  a  great  principle  could  be  at  once 
followed  out  to  the  whole  length  to  which  it  would  lead  us.  A  life  of 
action,  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  mankind,  must  often  be  a  Ufe  of 
compromise.  But  on  that  very  account  was  it  the  more  necessary,  that 
we  should  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  some  great  definite  end,  to  which,  if 
we  could  not  immediately  attain,  we  might  at  least  constantly  approxi- 
mate. And  if  we  were  to  select  any  principle  on  which  the  eye  should 
always  be  fixed,  he  thought  it  should  be  this,  that  the  evils  of  slavery 
were  not  accidental^  but  essential!  We  might,  indeed,  succeed  in 
making  some  difference  between  the  condition  of  one  slave  and  that  of 
another.  The  condition  of  the  serf  might  be  milder  than  that  of  the 
Helot;  the  condition  of  the  Helot  than  that  of  the  field  negro  of 
Jamaica,  and  ihe  condition  of  the  field  negro  of  Jamaica  migh.. 
possibly  be  milder  than  that  of  the  field  negro  of  Demerara  or  the 
llauritius.  But  even  if  mild  laws  and  ameliorating  measures  could,  to  a 
certain  degree,  remove  some  of  the  accessary  evils  of  slavery ;  if  the 
slave  could  enjoy  education,  and  protection  firom  the  law,  and  could 
enter  with  security  into  those  relations  upon  which  the  virtue,  and 
Oirder,  and .  happiness  of  society  mainly  depended ;  if  his  rights  of 
conscience  should  run  no  danger  of  being  invaded  with  mobs  like 
those  of  Barbadoes; — if  his  Uife  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
such  tribunals  as  those  of  Jamaica  and  'Demerara; — yet,  if  all  this 
were  done,  he  should  still  say  that  slavery,  even  where  thus  mi« 
tjgated,  was  still  a  great  and  terrible  curse,  of  which  society .  wouki 
act  wisely  to  rid  itself  at  any  cost  whatever.  How  long  it  might  -  be 
befitfe  the  people  and  the  legislature  took  up  the  question  in  the 
manner  in  which  alone  they  could  take  it  up  successfully,  hf^  could  not 
deckk.    Little,  indeed,  of  happy  augury  could  be  drawn. frgm  tbefmst, 
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and  thick  darkness  was  still  upon  the  future.  Seven  years  had  passed 
since  the  public  mind  was  high  in  expectation  that  the  evil  would  be  tenni- 
nated,  but  we  had  hitherto  obtained  nothing  but  a  barren  recognition  of 
an  abstract  principle.  It  was  difficult  for  any  friend  of  humanity  to 
think  over  the  events  of  those  seven  years — the  high  hopes  that  bad 
been  disappointed — the  solemn  pledges  that  lay  still  unredeemed — 
without  feeling  his  heart  sink  within  him.  But  be  the  end  of  these 
things  what  it  might — this,  at  least,  was  in  our  power; — to  preserve  ia- 
▼iolate  our  personal  fidelity  to  those  principles  of  humanity,  liberty,  and 
honour  on  which  alone  a  public  man  should  desire  to  stand,  and  with 
which  he  should  be  content  to  fall.  He  then  moved  the  following  ce* 
solution : 

''That  this  meeting  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  deep  regret,  that  a 
system  productive  of  so  much  misery  and  crime  as  Slavery  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be,  should  not  only  be  tolerated  by  this  Christian  land,  bat 
shoald,  by  means  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  and  in  despite  of  the  cos- 
tumacy  of  the  colonies,  even  find  favour  and  encouragement  at  our 
hands ;  such  a  policy,  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  not  only  being  most 
injurious  to  our  national  interests,  but  tending  directly  to  aggravate  and 
prolong  tlie  sufferings  of  ihe  slaves,  and  to  involve  this  nation  in  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  maintaining,  at  a  heavy  expense,  a  system  which  it 
has  recognised  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust." 

Lord  Calthorpe  in  seconding  the  motion  said — that  his  honouraUe 
friend  who  had  preceded  him,  had  really  lefl  him  so  little  to  addaoe  in 
the  way  of  proof  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  course  that  had  been  par^ 
sued  with  regard  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  that  he  should  say  but 
little  upon  the  immediate  object  of  the  resolution.  But  he  thought, 
that  no  man  could  have  heard  the  powerful  and  convincing  arguments 
that  were  brought  forward  by  him,  without  being  fully  satisfied  that  we 
had  committed  a  serious  and  egregious  mistake  in  applying  to  the  courae 
of  conduct  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  West  Indian  planters  towards 
their  slaves,  those  principles,  and  those  rules,  and  those  feelings  which 
happily  pervaded  this  highly  favoured  land.  The  mistake  we  had  com* 
mitted  in  this  way  was  not  certainly  so  much  our  underrating  the  mitariei 
of  slavery,  or  conceiving  that  any  system  of  slavery  such  as  existed  in  the 
West  Indies  could  fail  to  bring  with  it  oppression  and  degradation,  as 
our  having  ever  suffered  ourselves  to  imagine  that  those  who  were  the 
owners  of  slaves,  or  who  had  been  engaged  in  administering  that  sys- 
tem ;  who  had  long  been  living  under  its  infiuence  and  enjoying  m 
gains,  and  were  still  existing  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  and  vitiated  by 
'slavery,  ever  could  cordially,  and  with  sincerity  and  truth,  carry  into 
effect  those  measures  of  amelioration  which  were  determined  npon  by 
the  legislature  of  this  country,  pervaded  and  enforced  by  the  feeMngt, 
by  the  united  feelings  of  the  empire  at  large ; — that  they  ever  would,  with 
the  requisite  zeal  and  diligence,  introduce  and  execute  a  set  of  measmes 
the  direct  aim  and  tendency  of  which  were  to  elevate  the  negro  slave  in 
the  scale  of  being,  to  prepare  him  not  only  for  the  full  possessiofn  of 
civil  privileges,  but  for  those  higher  and  better  privileges,  froni  whidit 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  his  colour  and  his  physical  disabilities,  wbatevsr 
they  might  be,  did  not  exclude  him.    And  when  we  refisned  to 
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resblatioos  that  were  passed  unanimoasly  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia-^ 
ment,  aad  of  which  the  West  India  proprietors  themselves  professed 
cordially  to  approve,  and  which  were  responded  to  by  the  universal 
concurrence  of  the  country ;  and  compared  what  had  been  done  with 
what  Parliament  determined  should  be  done;  we  might  not  unrea- 
sonably have  expected  that  the  West  Indian  proprietors  themselves  who 
had  given  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  legislatures  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  proposed  measures  of  reform,  if  they  were  to  speak  their 
sentiments,  coula  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the  result,  and 
admit  that  they  had  greatly  overrated,  in  giving  that  pledge,  the  state  of 
feeling,  as  to  humanity  and  justice,  which  was  to  be  found  among  these 
legislatures.  Indeed  he  could  scarcely  conceive  that  any  one,  residing  in 
this  country,  should  compare  the  statement  of  what  was  to  have  been 
done  by  the  West  India  legislatures  with  the  authentic  reports  of  what 
had  been  done,  without  confessing  Ihathehad  been  miserably  disappointedi 
And  if  it  were  otherwise — if  there  should  be  found  any  persons  among 
US  who  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  West  India  legislatures  had 
acted  up  to  what  Parliament  required  them  to  do— what  would  this 
shew  ? — If  it  were  possible  for  persons  living  in  the  knowledge  and  en* 
joy  ment  of  those  blessed  privileges  which  were  ours,  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done,  how  could  we  hope  that  those  who  still  lived 
in  a  land  of  slavery ;  how  could  we  hope  that  those  who  still  clung  to 
the  cruelties  and  abominations  which  accompany  slavery,  with  almost  the 
same  sort  of  fondness  with  which  we  adhere  to  our  social,  domestic  and 
national  advantagres ;  how  could  we  hope  they  would  really  be  induced 
to  carry  into  effect  those  resolutions  which  were  chiefly  valuable  because 
they  contained  the  spirit  and  the  genius  which  were  inspired  by  the  pos* 
session  and  enjoyment  of  our  various  civil  and  religious  blessings? 
What  then,  he  would  ask,  was  to  be  our  resource  ?  And  here  he  turned 
from  that  painful  and  afflicting  spectacle,  which  the  non-performance 
of  what  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  legislatures  pre* 
sented  to  us,  with  great  satisfaction  and  hope  and  confidence,  to  that 
resource  which  we  still  possessed.  That  resource  he  felt  assured  was 
to  be  found  in  the  feelings  of  the  English  people !  He  never  could 
persuade  himself  that  they  (the  West  Indians  in  this  country)  who  in  fact 
had  dictated  these  resolutions ;  who  had  professed  cordially  to  assent 
to  them,  and  had  gone  along  with  Parliament  in  every  proposal  of 
amelioration  that  Parliament  had  recommended  and  approved;  that 
they  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  existed,  or 
that  the  disappointment  we  felt  and  proclaimed,  would  not  also  be 
shared  by  them.  But  though  grievously  disappointed,  there  was  no  ground 
for  despondence.  He  well  knew  that  the  power  of  public  opinion,  if 
fairly  and  fully  called  into  play  upon  such  a  question  as  this,  must  be 
irresistible.  He  was  no  advocate  for  mob-law,  nor  was  he  for  making 
any  appeals  to  popular  feelings,  however  honest,  which  were  not  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced  by  reason,  and  by  judgment.  And  in  appealing 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  he  knew  he  appealed  to  a  power  that  was 
irresistible,  for  this  reason,  especially,  that  it  possessed  nut  only  a  great 
numerical,  not  only  a  great  political,  but  moreover  a  predominating 
moral  force.     He  believed  there  were  few  individuals  who  would  be 
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more  willing  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  they  bad  derived  from  that 
powerful  auxiliary  than  his  honourable  friend,  who  now  filled  the  chakr. 
For  unceasing  and  powerful  as  bis  own  exertions  had  been — unceasing 
as  had  been  the  exertions  of  his  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Clarksoo) 
whom  he  was  glad  to  see  this  day  at  the  chairman's  right  haod^ 
and  sharing  in  that  inconsistency  with  which  he  stood  accused ;  he 
well  knew  that  they  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  that,  great 
as  their  own  exertions  had  been,  powerful  as  was  the  assistance 
which  they  had  received  from  highly  gifted  individuals,  yet  that  that 
which  gave  authority  and  success  to  their  exertions  was  this,  that  they 
carried  with  them  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  that  the  cause  they 
advocated  in  the  British  House  of  Pariiaraent,  went  along  with  the  very 
elements  of  constitutional  and  civil  and  religious  feeling  in  the  mass  or 
the  community.  And  he  felt  that  we  might  appeal  to  that  power  with 
even  greater  confidence  now,  than  at  the  time  when  his  honouraUe 
friend  first  denounced  in  parliament  the  abominable  traffic  of  the  slave 
trade ;  because,  happily,  in  the  interval,  the  progress  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling  had  not  been  in  this  country  what  it  was  found  to  have 
been  in  our  West  India  colonies.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  advance  that 
had  been  made,  in  every  sentiment  that  was  most  honourable  and  most, 
valuable,  had  been  immense  since  the  period  when  his  hon.  friend 
first  came  forward  to  denounce  the  slave  trade,  he  feared  that  in 
comparing  our  state  with  that  of  the  West  India  colonies,  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  that  of  the  British  subject, 
living  in  this  happy  and  highly  favoured  land,  would  be  found  for 
greater  and  more  immeasurable  than  ever.  And  if  this  were  so,  then 
surely,  the  possession  of  the  immense  advantages  which  we  enjoyed,  dkl 
lay  us  under  a  solemn  debt  of  obligation  to  communicate  those  bfessinga, 
which  we  so  amply  experienced,  to  the  world  at  large,  but  especially  to 
our  own  colonial  possessions ;  and  above  all,  to  those  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects who  were  in  a  condition  the  most  degraded  and  most  miserable 
of  any.  He  therefore  felt  persuaded,  that  the  painful  disappoint- 
ment  of  which  we  had  reason  to  complain  in  the  failure  of  those  mea- 
sures of  improvement,  to  the  adoption  and  success  of  which  Parliament 
had  pledged  itself,  did  afford  us  ground  to  believe  that  the  appeal  which 
was  now  meditated,  would  be  attended  with  a  complete  and  most  gra* 
tifying  result.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  and 
feelings  that  he  seconded  the  resolution  which  had  been  read  to  them 
by  his  honourable  friend.  (Great  applause.) 

Before  the  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  the  business  of  the  day 
experienced  some  interruption  from  Mr.  Hunt,  who  came  forward  to 
address  the  meeting,  but  was  received  with  loud  marks  of  disapprobation. 

Mr.  Hunt's  obMrvations  were  directed  to  a  contrast  of  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  with  the  still  greater  slavery  of  portions  of  the 
white  population  of  this  country :  and  he  consider^  that  to  be  a  left- 
eyed  humanity,  which,  overlooking  the  misery  existing  among  ourselves, 
could  only  find  its  objects  in  the  slaves  of  me  West  Indies.  He  was 
proceeding,  when  it  was  moved,  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  whether  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  allowed  to  continue  his*  inten* 
ruption ;  *  and  the  sense  of  the  meeting  having  been  unequivocally 
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expressed  against  it,  Mr.  Hunt  resumed  his  seat,  and  order  was  again 
restored. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Macaulay  was  then  put»  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  observed,  that  the  motion  intrusted  to 
him  referred  to  the  moral  and  religious  bearings  of  the  great  question 
which  we  had  assembled  to  consider.  It  recognised  in  the  first  place, 
die  commiseration  to  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  our  West  India  colonies  was  entitled.  It  then  adverted  to  the 
intolerant  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  the  persecutions  which 
christian  misstonaries  and  their  negro  converts  had  had  to  endure,  and 
are  still  enduring  in  that  island;  and  it  concluded  by  charging  on 
christians  of  every  denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  christian 
ministers,  to  manifest  the  grateful  sense  they  entertained  of  their  own 
religious  blessings,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to  vindicate,  to  the  unhappy 
negro,  his  equal  right  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  gospel.  He  desired  to  place  this  great  question  of  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  true 
footing,  namely ; — the  obligation  under  which  every  one  professing  the 
Christian  religion  was  placed  to  use  every  lawful  means  for  putting 
an  end  to  a  state  of  crime,  and  of  disobedience  to  the  Supreme 
and  Divine  Legislator, — and  therefore  to  that  state  of  misery,  vice, 
degradation,  and  ignorance  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
pressing  down  the  black  population  in  the  West  Indies.  He  agreed 
in  all  the  other  considerations  of  policy,  humanity,  and  justice  which 
affected  this  question, — ^but  he  believed  that  the  strongest  hold  that 
could  be  taken  of  the  popular  mind  in  a  Christian  country,  was  to 
place  it  distinctly  and  boldly  upon  this  grand  principle — that  to  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  light  and  of  purity  and  not  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  it,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  faith  which  we  professed. 
The  Christian  religion  was  founded  in  love.  The  great  features  of  it 
were  the  love  of  God  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  Uie  love  of  man  to 
his  fellow  men  without  distinction  of  sect,  or  caste,  or  kindred,  or 
tongue,  or  people, — so  that  now  in  Christ  Jesus  there  was  but  one 
great  family  of  man  all  entitled  to  our  fraternal  regards  and  to  a  par- 
ticipation with  us  in  the  advantages  we  possessed.  But  our  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  Christian 
commiseration,  in  as  much  as  we  violated  in  their  case  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  introduce,  but  by  even 
hindering  the  introduction  of,  Christianity  among  them.  He  would  not 
dwell  on  the  intolerance  and  the  persecutions  which  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  converts  had  experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  Jamaica 
legislature  and  of  some  of  the  planters  of  that  Island.  The  details  on 
tluit  subject  he  would  leave  to  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with 
them.*  To  labour  for  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery  he  conceifed 
had  now  become  the  conscientious  duty  of  every  minister  of  rdigicNV— 
not  only  of  the  clergy  of  our  establishcxl  church,  bat  of  l^  othti 


•  Mr.  Wilson  here  alluded  to  the  Rev.  Richard  WatimiylA 
seconded  the  motion,  but  was  unable  to  make  his  way  thiM^  li 
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he  called  upon  them  to  awake  from  the  comparative  apathy  with  which 
they  had  too  long  regarded  this  most  important  subject — an  apathy  for 
which  he  could  not  well  account,  but  which,  he  was  persuaded,  if  the 
case  were  fairly  brought  before  their  minds,  could  not  long  contiDve^ 
The  state  of  the  question  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plained by  those  who  had  gone  before,  took  from  us  all  hope  of  seeinf^ 
any  thing  effectual  done  unless  we  should  unite  in  communicating  to 
Parliament  and  the  Throne  the  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject;  and  in  doing  so  he  conceived  that  the  ministers  of 
might  fairly  take  their  station  among  the  other  classes  of  society,- 
m^dling  mdeed  with  points  that  might  be  foreign  to  their  professiooal 
functions,  or  too  much  mixed  with  the  views  of  mere  worldly  policy;— 
and  that  it  became  them  boldly  and  plainly  to  demonstrate  the  immonJ 
and  unchristian  nature  of  the  system,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
plain  common  sense  of  Englishmen,  to  their  christian  feelings,  their 
ranpathy,  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  to  all  the  best  afiectioos  of 
their  minds.  The  ministers  of  religion  he  therefore  conceived  were 
bound  (and  he  would  pledge  himself,  individually,  to  such  a  dischaigt 
of  the  duty  as  was  in  his  power) — ^The  ministers  of  religion  were  bound 
(and  he  was  sore  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  ministers 
of  every  denomination,  would  be  prompt  to  answer  Uie  call)  to  direct 
the  public  sentiments  in  forming  a  just  view  of  the  subject, — and 
were  called  upon,  as  the  ministers  of  that  blessed  Saviour  whose 
characteristics  were  love  and  mercy, — whose  compassions  extended 
to  the  slave  no  less  than  to  the  free, — temperately  but  firmly — 
standing  on  the  great  and  uncontested  principles  of  eternal  truth  and 
justice,  and  on  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God ;  to  do  what 
they  could  to  assist  in  forming  and  guiding  the  sentiments  of  their  people, 
and  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  great  point  at  which  we  aimed — 
the  extinction  by  every  fair  and  proper  means  of  a  system  of  slavery 
which,  he  believed,  the  world  had  never  known  to  be  paralleled  m 
enormity :  he  meant  the  degrading  and  oppressive  slavery  existing  in 
so  many  of  our  Colonies.  And  he  felt  assured,  that  in  proportion  as 
religion  gained  greater  ascendancy  in  the  public  mind,  there  would  be 
a  more  vig:orous  effort  to  wipe  away  this  foul  blot  on  our  national 
character,  and  to  rectify  this  flagrant  inconsistency  with  our  professed 
principles.  Another  reason  why  clergymen  should  take  a  more  pro* 
minent  part  in  this  question,  consistently  with  that  moderation  and 
reserve  which  became  their  characters  as  ministers  of  religion,  arose 
from  the  statements  that  had  appeared  in  connection  with  the  great  re* 
ligious  societies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Codrington  estates  in  Barbadoes,  which,  though  in  the  hands  of 
the  *  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  for  120 
years  past,  were  still  worked  by  slaves,  whose  condition  for  a  great  part 
of  that  time  differed  little  from  that  of  the  slave  population  around 
them,  and  was  still  a  reproach  to  the  church  of  England.  It  was  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  especially,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  denominations,  to  unite  themselves  with  one  heart 
and  mind,  with  all  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the  country,  in  pro- 
moting such  measures  as  should  effectually  put  a  stop  to  such  a 
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sytumlk  Silence  on  such  a  question,  compromise  in  such  a  cause  was 
treachery ^-^was  cowardice, — was  a  breach  of  one  of  the  prime  duties 
of  a  minister  of  religion — ^that  of  fairly  warning  his  people  against 
declining  to  join  their  fellow  Christians  in  doing  all  that  the? 
coald  to  remove  from  us  the  shame  and  the  guilt  of  slavery,  which,  if 
not  removed,  must  tend  to  bring  down  upon  us  the  displeasure  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe.  Where  was  the  man  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Divine  hand  swayed  and  controuled  the  for- 
tunes of  empires,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  raising  them  up  and  casting 
them  down  according  to  their  use  or  abuse  of  the  privileges  He  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  ?  And  he  could  conceive  do  single  point  in  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  a  Christian  nation,  that  was  more  likely  to 
bring  down  the  Divine  displeasure  upon  our  counsels  and  measures, 
than  that  of  closing  our  eyes  and  hardening  our  hearts  to  scenes  like 
those  which  our  stave  colonies  exhibited  when  they  were  fairly  brought 
before  us.  Mr.  Wilson  concluded  with  remarking,  that  if  philosophy 
made  it  her  boast  that  she  raised  man  above  the  present  to  contempiatQ 
and  act  upon  the  future,  and  if  this  eflPect  could  only  be  attained  in  the 
degree  in  which  man  was  elevated  in  his  moral  and  rational  nature,  then 
Christianity,  in  his  view  the  truest  philosophy,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sider how  we  might  best  act  so  as  to  bring  about  a  result  so  important 
to  our  national  prosperity  as  involving  our  religious  character.  Let  us, 
then,  look  forward  to  the  future,  disregarding,  in  the  angry  conflict  of 
passion,  the  misrepresentations,  the  taunts,  uie  difficulties  that  might 
assail  us — remembering,  that  every  n^ro  was  a  being  capable  of  being 
raised,  perhaps,  to  as  nigh  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  culture  as 
ourselves.  Let  us  go  forward  boldly,  anticipating  the  time,  he  trusted  not 
far  distant,  when  the  lessons  of  Christian  instruction  should  be  heard  in 
every  negro  cabin;  when  the  West  Indies  should  flourish  in  comfort  and 
happiness — when  the  claims  of  humanity  should  be  there  freely  recog- 
nised— the  cruelties  now  practised  be  forgotten  or  abhorred,  and  freedom 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  peace,  and  purity,  and  joy  should  univer-i 
sally  prevail.    (Great  applause.)    Mr.  Wilson  then  moved, 

**•  That  in  addition  to  the  physical  evils  of  slavery,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the  British  colonies  has  long 
claimed  the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  a  claim  which  is 
greatly  streng^ened  by  recent  occurrences,  and  particularly  by  the  in- 
tolerant acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  by  the  persecution  which 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  have  had  to  endure,  and 
are  still  enduring  in  that  island ;  and  this  meeting  desire  to  urge  it  upon 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  Christian 
ministers,  to  manifest  'Vie  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  their  own  re- 
gions blessings,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to  vindicate  to  the  unhappy 
negro  his  equal  right  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  GiOROE  Bennett  seconded  the  motion,  which  he  did,  he  said, 
with  great  cordiality.  The  came  was  so  important,  that  he  felt  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  piermitted  to  take  any  part  in  promoting  it.  He  had 
himself  been  in  some  of  the  regions  of  slavery,  and  having  seen  it  in  va- 
rioot  ibmis  in  the  Mauritius,  in  Madagascar,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  give  his  humble,  unprejudiced  tet* 
timony  in  support  of  the  motion  which  had  just  been  read.  Of  the 
modes  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  he  was  ignorant,  except  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  But  he  was  so  convinced  by  those  testimonies, 
the  testimony  of  men  who  had  actually  been  in  the  slave  countries,  and 
of  the  official  documents  that  had  been  given  to  the  public  throueh  *he 
press,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  seconding  that  part  of  the  resmution 
which  referred  to  the  West  Indies.  But  although  the  modes  of  slavery 
might  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  world — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  assumed  a  milder  aspect,  and  in  the  Maa- 
ritius,  where  it  existed  ii^  its  most  horrid  and  disgusting  forms ;  yet  still* 
whether  in  its  mild  or  more  appalling  exhibitions,  it  had  really  and 
essentially  a  cruelly  demoralizing  effect,  not  only  on  the  poor  slaves, 
but  on  all  who  were  the  owners  of  slaves — on  all  who  even  employed 
slaves  in  their  families,  from  governors  downwards,  through  all  grades* 
civil  and  military,  to  the  lowest — wherever  it  existed,  there  the  moral 
sense  soon  became  blunted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  exteo* 
siveness  of  its  influence.  Numerous  examples  of  the  demorsdizing  in* 
fluence  of  slavery  might  easily  have  been  adduced  v  while  many  of  Uiem 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  should  seem  almost  impossible  to  find 
language  sufficiently  emphatic,  by  which  to  pourtray  their  enormity. — 
After  relating  some  instances  in  proof  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Bennett 
concluded  with  seconding  the  motion. 

The  Resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  then  put  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Brown  LOW,  M.  P.  did  not  feel  that  in  addressing  this  meet- 
ing, it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  apology  for  ex- 
pressing  the  desire  he  had,  according  to  his  ability,  to  forward  their 
common  object.  Indeed,  if  any  excuses  were  to  be  offered  by  him  upon 
this  occasion,  he  felt  that  these  excuses  were  rather  due  for  its  being 
the  first  time  he  had  presented  himself  in  this  society, — for  its  being  the 
first  time,  with  shame  he  confessed  it, — he  was  engaging  in  duties 
which  every  man  was  bound  to  discharge.  He  could  not  admit  that 
we  were  guilty  of  any  overstrained  feelings,  as  was  often  alleged  against 
us,  because  we  came  forward  to  plead  this  cause.  He  could  not  admit 
that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  intemperance,  or  any  enthusiastic  ex* 
cess  of  feeling  upon  this  subject.  And  if  any  such  charge  were  to  be 
made  against  our  proceedings  upon  this  day,  and  on  the  resolutions  we 
had  already  passed,  he  wished  it  to  be  recollected  that  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1800,  Mr.  Dundas,  a  man  not  liable  to  be  very  much  carried 
away  by  his  feelings,  or  to  act  from  hasty  emotions,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  in  Parliament,  one  of  which  resolutions  was,  that  after  the 
first  of  January  in  that  year,  slavery  should  cease  through  all  parta 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  Therefore,  had  these  resolutions  been 
passed — had  the  policy  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  recommended  been 
happily  carried  into  effect,  slavery  would  have  been  now  entirely  at  an 
end ;  nor  should  we  have  been  called  to  meet  upon  this  occasion,  actually 
to  condole  with  each  other,  that  from  that  period  to  this,  next  to  nothing 
had  been  accomplished  for  the  cure  of  the  eviL  He  did  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  on  this  subject,  but  he  believed  he  was  not  over-stating 
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wbeD  he  asserted,  that  ia  that  period  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  had 
been  accomplished  in  furtherance  of  this  great  work  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery.  In  the  crown  colonies  there  had  been  some  improvements, 
some  partial  ameliorations  in  the  state  of  the  law.  But  when  it  was 
recollected  how  the  laws  were  administered  in  the  West  Indies ;  when 
it  was  recollected  who  those  were  who  filled  hieh  offices — planters,  as 
assistant-protectors,  and  planters,  as  law*oflScers,  and  planters  as 
judges — it  was  not  exaggerating  to  state  that  the  ameliorations  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  had  not  been  carried  into  practical  effect.  And 
when  we  came  to  the  parts  of  the  question  relating  to  those  colonies 
which  had  legislatures  of  their  own,  it  was  a  fact  which  all  must  admit 
with  grief  and  indignation,  that  with  respect  to  this  evil,  so  opposed  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  nothing 
eroctual  had  yet  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  those  slaves  whom 
we  had  handed  over  from  the  legislation  of  Parliament,  which  alone  was 
competent  to  the  task,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  who 
were  uttSf  ly  disinclined  and  incompetent  to  it.  In  these  colonies  slavery 
remained,  therefore,  unmitigated.  The  evils  of  the  system  remained 
the  same  as  they  had  been  many  years  ago.  Such  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  nothing  having  yet  been  done,  and  the  work  being  still  before 
us,  it  was  incumbent  upon  this  meeting,  and  upon  the  empire  at  large, 
to  implore  Parliament  to  take  this  matter  under  its  immediate  control 
and  superintendence.  The  experiment  had  been  long  enough  tried  with 
all  the  colonial  legislatures ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  had  entirely 
failed.     On  these  grounds  he  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution : 

'*  That  deeply  deploring  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  unnumbered 
evils  of  the  colonial  system,  and  among  them  the  affecting  circumstance 
that  under  the  allegiance  of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  a  British  Parliament,  thousands  of  children  continue 
yearly  to  be  bom  to  no  inheritance  but  that  of  a  hopeless  and  intermin- 
able bondage — a  bondage  now  admitted  to  have  been  imposed  on  their 
parents  by  the  most  flagitious  means, — this  meeting  feel  it  to  be  their 
imperative  duty  again  to  address  their  most  urgent  representations  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  imploring  them  no  longer  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  momentous  subject,  but  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
devise  the  best  and  wisest  means  of  insuring  the  early  and  universal 
extinction  of  slavery  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown." 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amid  great  applause,  to  second  the  motion, 
and  said,  he  was  sure  that  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  them 
too  often  in  that  place,  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  anew  profess  his  most  cordial  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
gppeat  cause  which  assembled  them  together.  But  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  remind  them,  which  he  should  do  very  briefiy,  of  the  position  in 
which  the  question  at  present  stood.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
resolutions  were  passed,  as  they  had  heard  from  his  friend  Mr.  Buxton, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  who,  if  they  objected  to  them  at  all,  only  dissented 
from  them  m  this,  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  By  those  resolu- 
tiont,  much  had  been  promised  us.  During  the  interval  of  seven  years 
that  bad  elapsed  since,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  had  been  performed, 
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The  year  alter,  be  had  himself  been  forced  to  bring  before  Parliament  die 
murder  of  a  pet^^eful  minister  of  the  g^ospel,  one  of  the  late,  but  not 
th^  worst  fruits,  horrible  though  it  was,  of  the  degradation  in  which 
ijMX  system  kept  the  slave,  but  not  more  the  slave  than  the  slaveowner. 
i%  was  said  sometimes,  with  more  regard  to  antithesis  in  the  form  of  the 
Qxpres&ioo,  than  regard  for  tr^th  in  the  eubstance  of  the  proposition, 
Uiat  while  that  system  tended  to  degrade  the  slave,  it  tended  to  pervert 
the  nature  of  him  who  exercised  the  tyranny.  But  it  was  far  nearer 
die  truth  to  say,  that  it  degraded  the  master  even  still  more  than  the 
slave,  unless  it  was  meant  to  affirm  that  cruelty  was  less  degrading  tliaB 
suffering— or  that  the«man  was  more  exalted  who  inflicted  wrong,  tkan 
his  victim  who  suffered  under  it.  When  the  result  of  that  degradation 
had  led  to  the  murder  of  a  missionary  of  the  gospel ;  and  when  he 
brought  forward  tJtt%t  atrocious  case  before  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  a  second  warning  was  given  to  the  legislators  of  the  West 
Indies ;  and  thej  were  then  distipctly  warned  that,  for  our  dignity  and 
€pr  our  honour  and  for  our  country's  sake,  if  they  did  not  improve  the 
space  which  had  been  granted  them,  they  might  expect  to  be  crushed 
in  that  common  ruin  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  destroy  that  g^reat 
evil ;  that  if  they  did  not  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  accursed  system 
of  which  both  hemispheres  so  loudly  complained,  Parliament  would  arise 
ia  its  might,  and  redeem  its  pledge  to  the  people  of  England,  and  put 
down  that  enormous  mischief,  which  we  had  m  vain  hoped  that  the 
colonial  legislatttres  would  proceed  to  get  rid  of.  Six  years  more  had 
now  elapsed ;  and  were  we  still  to  delay  ?  Were  we  still  to  he  put  off 
with  false  promises  and  hollow  professions  ?  Were  we  still  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes  ?  The  meeting  he  saw  before 
him  this  day  was  an  answer  to  these  questions.  For  often  as  he  had 
here  met  the  friends  of  this  cause,  and  great  as  had  been  the  concourse 
upon  former  occasions,  he  must  say,  that  the  present  was  by  far,  by 
very,  very  far  indeed,  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  public 
assembly  which  he  had  ever  yet  seen  convened  together,  to  further 
the  great  objects  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  to  influence 
our  legislature  in  proceeding  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  great 
measure  of  public  interest.  He  was  told  that  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  within  these  walls,  and  that  many  hundreds  more  had  de- 
parted, hopeless  of  obtaining  admission;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
and  momentary  interruption,  he  had  never  yet  seen  on  any  other  occa- 
sion more  unanimity,  more  zeal  and  more  perfect  determination  than  on 
the  present.  This  was  the  course  by  which  they  would  insure  success. 
It  was  by  labouring  in  this  place  and  out  of  it;  by  unwearied  exertions 
together  cmd  apart;  as  members  of  this  body,  or  as  members  of  every 
separate  sect,  class,  profession,  and  community,  standing  by  one  ano- 
ther and  resolutely  urging  forward  the  great  cause  of  humanity ;  or  as 
individuals,  each  acting  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  proper  influence, 
devoting  himself,  heart  and  hand,  to  the  promotion  of  it;  that  we  should 
and  must  finally  triumph.  No  man  could  tell  of  what  paramount  im- 
portance the  single  voice  of  every  individual  in  the  country  might  be  in 
the  decision  of  this  question.  No  man  could  tell  how  important  each 
man's  single  efforts  might  become ;  and  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
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happy  JMue,  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  at  no  time,  whether  early  or 
late,  would  any  one  of  those  whom  he  addresaed,  when  called  upon  t6 
exert  his  influence,  ever  forget  the  pledge  he  had  gi^en  this  day. — He 
would  beg,  before  he  sat  down,  to  advert  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hutity 
that  that  was  a  one-eyed  or  a  left-eyed  humanity  which  looked  only 
towards  distant  evils,  and  neglected  nearer  and  more  pressing  claims. 
He  fully  agreed  that  the  conduct  of  those  would  be  grossly  inconsistent^ 
and  deserving,  if  not  of  ridicule,  at  least  of  high  reprehension,  who 
should  neglect  the  misery  that  was  near  their  own  door,  while  they  wete 
holding  out,  or  were  calling  upon  us  to  hold  out,  a  helping  hand  to  the 
wretchedness  that  was  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Tlflis  far,  then,  we  were 
entirely  agreed  as  to  the  principle,  but  with  no  disrespect  towards  him, 
he  took  leave  very  confidently,  nevertheless,  to  dispute  its  application 
to  those  who  stood  forward  on  this  occasion.  When  he  looked  around 
Urn  on  the  very  various  demands  which  were  urged,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  benevolent,  by  the  wants  and  distresses  of 
some  portions  of  the  community,  or  by  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
from  some  parts  of  our  political  system — he  should  wish  to  know  who 
they  were  that  did  most  constantly  and  zealously  exert  themselves  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  distress,  or  to  seek  for  the  downfall  of  the 
aboae  t  If  there  existed  any  object  of  charitable  effort,  either  general 
or  local,  what  were  the  names  that  we  saw  most  frequently  to  grace  the 
lists  of  those  who  oame  forward  as  public  benefactors?  Delicacy 
towards  those  who  now  surrounded  him,  prevented  him  from  reciting 
their  names.  They  were  too  well  known  to  have  dropt  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  now  present,  and  who  could  haidly  hear  this 
matter  alluded  to  without  being  reminded  that  the  names  which  appeared 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  to  be  found  also  in  a  large  proportbn 
among  the  best  benefactors  of  the  distressed.  Was  not  ignorance  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty  itself?  at  all  events,  one  of  the  great 
exacerfaators  of  that  condition  ?  And  was  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  no 
object  of  care  with  those  who,  this  very  day,  had  presented  themselves 
before  us,  and  taken  a  lead  in  these  proceedings  ?  Had  any  man  here 
never  heard — ^^was  there  any  man  here  who  had  not  heard  of  the  name 
of  William  Allen  ?  Could  he  be  impeached  with  disproportioned  activity 
for  tlie  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  whose  days  and  nights  had  been  de^ 
voted  to  the  education  of  the  British  peasantry  ?  A  Right  Rev.  Prelate  too 
who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  whose  piety  and  learning  were  or- 
naments to  our  hierarchy,  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  zeal  that 
slavery  might  be  made  to  cease,  than  he  was  known  for  his  zeal  to  pro- 
mote that  great  public  benefit — the  diffusion  of  wholesome  education 
among  the  poor  of  the  land.  Prison  discipline  had  been  alluded  to, 
and  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  fact^ 
that  no  one  could  name  prison  discipline  without  bringing  Mr.  Buxton 
to  his  remembrance.  In  the  abuse  of  charities,  which  it  will  be  admitted 
concerned  the  people  of  England,  their  honourable  and  worUiy  Chair* 
fnan  had  laboured  for  years  and  years  in  Parliament,  m  conjunction 
with  the  humble  individual  who  had  now  the  honour  to  address  them-^ 
the  abase  of  charities  applicable,  not  to  negroes— tiot  to  foretgneti,  but 
to  our  fellow-subjects — Englishmen.  And  yet  he,  too,  must  l»  chtfged 
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wiUi  neglecting  tha  iaierests  of  his  own  countrymen,  becauae  hs^ 

toiled  BO  unremittingly  and  bo  zealously  lo  emancipats  the  slave — ii» 
master  as  well  as  the  slave,  from  the  deepest  degradation.  He  had  Doa 
repelled  a  char^  which  might  not  have  been  invidiously  brought  fat- 
ward  to-day — but  which  he  had  heard  elsewhere  urged,  not  by  a  frieod 
— but  by  our  enemies;  by  those  who,  being  the  enemieB  of  freedom  in 
the  West  Indies  and  every  where  else,  twitted  us  with  undue  aniiety 
about  those  evils  which  were  remote; — men  who  had  the  words  "libertj" 
and  ihe  "  English  constitution"  upon  their  lips,  but  whose  hearu  wete 
far  away  from  both : — men  who,  if  they  knew  aught  of  liberty,  only  acted 
with  it  as  monopolists  did  with  their  trade,  and  whose  language  wa»— 
'*  we  must  not  let  others  interfere — we  must  keep  it  strictly  at  hoQM, 
and  to  make  it  more  secure  we  must  teep  it  al  home  in  the  fewest  poi- 
sible  hands. "^D  short,  the  liberty  of  which  they  prated,  was  a  lilienj 
whieh  they  desired  to  retain  within  the  narrowest  conceivable  comptn. 
— He  had  once  more  to  express  his  hope  and  his  confidence,  that  a  pro- 
gress had  been  made  this  day,  which,  before  long,  would  be  felt  in  tbe 
proper  quarter;  and  that  we  should  be  found  urging  and  supporting  the 
legislature  of  the  country  by  all  wise  and  lawful  and  just  means  lo 
seek  the  eradication  of  this  monstrous  evil.  We  had  talked,  indeed,  o( 
making  a  gradual  and  a  safe  progress  towards  our  object-^but  lat  il 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  progress  our  adversaries  would  hanA 
make,  was  that,  which  in  order  not  to  be  too  rapid,  consisted  in  ttaai- 
ing  still,  and  sometimes,  as  of  late,  in  going  backward.  But  evM  in 
consenting  to  be  discreet  and  prudent  in  our  measures,  it  was  upoo  lliil 
one  condition  only — that  we  should  hold  that  course  which  must  enis- 
guish  the  evil ;  and  that  we  should  never  deviate  from  it,  not  even  iiy 
tacking,  though,  as  they  would  pretend,  by  tacking  we  got  on  the  qnicka. 
He  was  for  going  on  prudently  and  cautiously  indeed,  with  a  due  ngui 
to  all  interests,  and  disregarding  none — but  go  on  we  must,  amd  go  m 
■we  shall — and  if  it  were  known  that  that  was  our  Axed  detenninatJo^ 
we  should  ticid  abettors  in  abundance,  and  either  do  adveraaric)>  or 
none  whose  opposition  we  needed  lo  regard.     (Much  applause). 

Mr.  PowNALL  then  rose  and  observed,  that  the  resolution  u^idaU 
just  been  moved  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  he  had  fbnaBl. 
that  he  begged  to  move  an  amendment  upon  it.  He  took  encoon^ 
tnent,  when  he  looked  at  this  numerous  assembly  before  him,  and  k 
took  further  encouragemeut  from  the  many  ministers  of  the  gospel,  aid 
the  many  men  of  talent,  and  zeal,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  U  b*> 
lieve  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  we  should  no  longer  lempoiix 
with  this  subject,  but  speak  out,  and  speak  boldly,  our  determinauoa, 
that  slavery  should  exist  no  longer.  We  had  waited  seven  ycsnin 
the  hope  that  Parliament  would  devise  and  enforce  some  eflectual  ind 
decisive  measures  which  should  meet  the  evil  of  negro  slavery.  Psi^ 
ment  had  not  done  it  The  colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  on 
had  not  done  it.  The  colonies  that  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbt 
Crown  had  not  been  compelled  to  do  it.  It  was  time,  therefore,  ihn 
tlie  people  of  England  should  stand  up  and  at  length  vindicate  tbt 
rights  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies.  The  negrora  Umr 
wercEuhjecls  of  the  liriltsh  dominions— they  had  as  much  right  tofias- 
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46m  as  ourselves,  and  that  law  which  had  violated  their  rights  was  not 
law  but  tyrannj.     And  whatever  Acts  of  Parliament  sanctioning 
such  violation  could  be  brought  forward^  it  was  clear  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain,  in  enacting  them,  itself  violated  the  very  com- 
pact by  which  it  was  constituted.  If  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  meeting, 
why  not  express  it  ?  why  not  tell  the  Honourable  Oentlemen  that  were 
around  us,  when  in  their  places  in  the  House  of  CSommons,  boldly  to 
stand  forward  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  no  longer  year  after 
year  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  petty  details,  a  little  less  labour,  and  a 
little  more  food.     Good  or  bad  treatment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject    He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  as  human  beings,  they  had  as 
much  right  to  the  liberty  of  the  body  as  to  the  air  they  breathed.     And 
that  those  who  had  taken  them  over  the  seas  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
sugar-cane,  committed  a  most  egregious  mistake — they  should  have 
taken  the  canes  to  the  negroes,  and  not  the  negroes  to  the  canes.     He 
knew  that  the  time  of  &s  meeting  was  valuable — but  the  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  their  attention,  was  to  pass  some  strong  resolu- 
tion which  should  go  to  Parliament,  desiring  that  they  would  immediately 
take  such  measures  as  should  put  a  stop  to  the  present  nefarious  and 
degrading  system,  and  that  until  such  measures  were  adopted  that 
they  should  pass  a  law  preventing  any  subjects  of*  His  Majesty  from 
b^ng  born  into  a  state  of  slavery  after  a  given  period.    He  knew  very 
well  that  we  might  have  gone  on  with  our  present  proceedings ;  we 
might  have  felt  much ;  we  might  have  been  delighted  with  speeches 
and  gone  home  abhorring  slavery,  but  what  had  been  the  result?  Why, 
our  petitions  it  may  be,  had  gone  to  Parliament,  they  had  been  received, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.     What  was  the  value  of  our 
petitions  unless  they  were  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  ?  And  therefore,  he  now  called  upon  every  minister  of  religion 
that  he  would,  without  the  counsel,  without  the  sanction  or  approval  of 
any  other  person,  give  a  pledge  this  day  that  so  long  as  British  subjects 
were  held  in  slavery,  so  long  would  he  use  his  influence  that  petitions 
might  come  up  from  every  part  of  England  testifying  against  that 
monstrous  outrage.     Let  them  take  it  home  to  their  parishes, — let  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  kingdom  hear  of  it — that  British  subjects 
when  born,  were  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage,  and  that  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  their  fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects.     He  was  encouraged 
by  the  cheers  around  him  to  excite  this  meeting  to  try  to  fix  a  period 
to  this  system ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  meeting  would  shew  by  its 
voice  that  the  country  was  of  the  same  opinion.    And  therefore,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  he  would  propose  at  the  close  of  the 
resolution  now  moved,  to  add  the  following  words, 

'*  And  to  provide  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  every 
child  bom  within  the  King's  dominions  shall  be  free.*' 

Now  he  was  inclined  to  do  this,  because  he  remembered  that  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Buxton,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1823,  this  proposition  was  recommended ;  and  that  on  the  same  oc- 
casion also  Mr.  Brougham  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  some  act  with  respect  to  the 
unborn  children.    He  thought  therefore,  we  should  be  wanting  in  our 
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daty  to  that  part  of  our  fellow  subjects,  if  we  did  not  tnmedialeiy 
annoaoce  our  determination  to  take  up  this  part  of  the  subject.  Diffi- 
culties might  arise — and  who  that  contemplated  a  great  achieTeniMt 
could  enpect  not  to  encounter  difficulties  ?  But  was  a  christian  to  b0 
dissuaded  from  his  duty  merely  because  difficuties  met  him  in  the  way? 
They  might  have  difficulties  to  encounter  as  great  as  those  had,  who 
refused  to  bow  down  to  the  nK>lten  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but  God  could  deliver  us  as  he  did  them  even  from  the  fiery  furnace. 
They  must  not  be  overcome  by  difficulties.  And  he  confidently  trusted 
that  a  resolution  would  be  passed  this  day  fixing  definitely  the  time^ 
when  it  should  be  declared  that  every  child  bom  in  the  British  dominioiis 
should  be  free.  Let  us  persist  in  that  course,  trusting  to  the  majesty 
of  our  cause.  Let  us  take  a  pledge  from  our  representatives  that  they 
would  fearlessly  support  it  .Then  would  they  gain  for  themselves  tfaio 
bleissings  of  the  negro  no  longer  enslaved,  while  they  would  be  cheered 
by  the  congratulations  of  a  grateful  community  at  home.  (Chreai 
applause.) 

Mr.  H.  Drummovd  could  not  stand  up  to  second  the  amendment 
which  had  just  been  proposed,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  th^ 
deep  regret  he  should  feel  if  any  thing  should  fall  from  him  that  might 
be  construed  into  the  smallest  disrespect  of  the  venerable  cbairmail 
who  premded  over  them,  or  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  already  ad-> 
dressed  the  meeting.  Whatever  were  the  duties  of  our  representatives 
in  Parliament — our  duties  were  totally  distinct.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  with  simple  abstract  principles.  Whatever  difficulties  might  occur 
must  be  left  with  thoiie  who  had  to  conduct  the  business.  It  was  for 
the  government  and  not  for  us  to  overcome  them.  But  when  he  saw 
in  this  day's  newspapers  the  Society  accused  of  inconsistency,  and  of 
holding  opposite  sentiments  now  to  those  which  they  held  half  a  century 
agd,-^he  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  half  a  century  ago  he  held  no 
sentiments  whatever. — He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  upon  this 
great  question.  There  were  subjects  on  which  it  was  disgraceful  to 
speak  coolly*  He  could  not  come  to  this  question  under  any  point  of 
view,  or  look  at  it  as  a  system  even  upon  the  dry  rules  of  heathen  ethics^ 
without  detesting  and  condemning  it«  And  if  he  controuled  himself 
now,  and  if  he  conjured  those  who  heard  him  to  control  themsehrea 
also,  it  was  that  they  might  keep  smothered  within  them  a  more  intense 
fire,-^it  was  that  they  might  keep  from  dissipating  in  idle  speeches  in  a 
tavern,  what  was  yet  to  be  called  into  action  in  a  more  efficient  place* 
In  his  conscience,  however,  he  believed  and  feared,  that  this  question 
would  never  be  carried  until  some  black  0*Counell,  or  some  swarthy 
Bolivar  was  found  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  RuTT  in  reference  to  the  advertisement  alluded  to,  and  which 
charged  the  Society  and  their  hon.  chairman  with  inconsistency,  d^<- 
dared,  that  they  had  not  forfeited  any  pledge.  He  had  taken  the  pains 
of  examining  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  time  alluded 
to,  and  he  had  found  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  slavery  to  have 
hetn  the  general  opinion  of  every  speaker  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade. 

Mr,.  BuxT0>*   said   he   should  detain   the  meeting  but  a  single 
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moment— ^He  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  PownaU's  amendment;  and  he 
would  again  Bay,  that  there  was  no  part  of  thii  great  subject  in  which 
he  felt  so  deep  and  intense  an  interest,  as  on  this  very  point — the 
emancipation  of  the  children.  It  was  provided  for  in  his  original  pro* 
positions;  and  it  was  therefore  proved,  that  the  Society  had  t^  enter- 
tained the  same  principles  which  this  amendment  proposed  to  adopt 
It  was  upon  this  point  therefore,  that  he  reoommendea  that  we  should 
slate  in  the  words  Mr.  Pownall  had  suggested,  that  we  looked  to  Par^ 
liament  to  enact  a  law,  by  which  every  slave-child  bom  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1831,  should  be  free. 

Mr.  Brougham  entreated  the  meeting  not  to  act  under  the  influence 
of  any  sudden  emotion,  arising  from  the  impatience  which  had  .very 
naturally  been  begotten  by  the  delay  we  had  met  with,  so  as  to  adopt 
a  resolution  which  might  give  rise  to  an  impression  that  we  had  acted 
rashly.  If  we  should  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  legLsliatare  to 
pass  a  bill  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  which  was  to  have  its 
operation  in  January  next,  there  would  be  various  hindrances  which 
he  specified,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
before  such  a  bill  could  pass.  These  observations,  which  he  made  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  meeting,  and  the  utmost  deference  for  those 
ppentlemen  who  had  moved  and  seconded  the  amendment,  were  not 
intended  to  oppose  the  passing  of  some  such  resolution,  but  only  against 
the  resolution  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  PowKALL  was  sorry  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He  was  not 
bigotedly  attached  to  a  particular  day.  But  he  conceived  that  un-^ 
less  we  fixed  a  definite  period,  the  subject  might  pass  by  as  it  had 
before  done.  The  recommendation  could  not  be  considered  a  precipi- 
tate measure,  since  the  chairman  had  told  us  that  30  years  ago  the  very 
■ame  proposition  was  made  to  the  British  Parliament.  And  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  too  soon  for  the  people  of  England  to  take  measures 
fctf  inducing  the  legislature  no  longer  to  trifle  with  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  RicB  said  he  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  method  of  gain- 
ing the  one  object,  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  say  they  all  had  in 
view.  We  were  all  agreed,  that  it  was  expedient  upon  this  subject, 
that  a  definite  time  should  be  fixed  when  slavery  should  exist  no  longer. 
If  then  we  were  to  admit  the  principle  that  a  definite  time  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  stop  there,  leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
precise  time  to  the  good  sense  of  those  who  should  have  hereafter  to 
deliberate  upon  it,  the  object  of  all  who  had  spoken  upon  the  point, 
would,  he  was  convinced  be  gained,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting 
would  go  on  much  more  satisfactorily.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  O'CoNKELL  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  really  a 
question  free  from  all  difficulty;  and  instead  of  regretting  that  a  difiference 
should  have  arisen  among  us,  it  only  shewed,  that  in  the  variety  of  our 
xeal,  we  had  different  ways  of  attaining  the  same  object.  What  diffi- 
culty was  there  that  this  meeting  should  announce  its  opinion,  that  the 
slavery  should  cease  of  persons  bom  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1831,  or  even  from  some  earlier  day  or  year  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  it,  nor  did  he  know  there  would  be 
any  in  bringing  the  matter  before  Parliament  this  session.     If  any  one 
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thought  we  should  carry  such  a  question  at  the  first  onset  be  oould 
not  agree  with  him.    The  blow  must  be  repeated  again  and  again — and 
if  we  were  to  go  to  battle,  the  sooner  we  began  the  fight  the  better^ 
He  had  never,  he  said,  felt  so  gratified  as  he  did,  by  a  compliment  paid 
to  him  to-day  (by  Mr.  Drummond).     He  felt  very  proud  of  that  com- 
pliment ;  for  if  the  sound  of  his  humble  name  should  ever  serve  to  flip 
the  flame  of  freedom  in  the  heart  of  any  human  being,  be  bad  got  h» 
great  reward,  and  he  desired  no  other  recompence.     He  asserted  it 
as  an  eternal  truth,  that  a  created  human  being,  who  had  an  immortal 
soul,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  only  Redeemer,  could  not  become 
the  property  of  his  fellow-creature.     Man  could  not  have  property  in 
man.    Slavery  was  a  nuisance  to  be  put  down,  not  to  be  compromised 
with;  and  to  be  assailed  without  cessation,  and  without  mercy,  by 
every  blow  that  could  be  levelled  at  the  monster.     He  bad  served  three 
apprenticeships  to  agitation.     He  had  seen  the  cause  of  national  liber- 
ty, and  the  sacred  prmciple  of  freedom  of  conscience  struck  at,  and  time 
after  time  he  had  heard  that  it  was  too  soon  in  the  session  to  talk  of 
such  and  such  a  measure ;  then,  in  the  middle,  that  parliament  was  too 
much  occupied  with  more  pressing  affairs ;   and  when  the  middle  had 
passed  away  and  the  end  was  approaching,  then  he  was  told  to  wait  till 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  these  endless  postponements,  which 
made  the  hearts  of  others  sick,  only  roused  him  to  redouble  his  exertions 
until  the  enemy  was  at  length  tirea  out,  and  conscience  had  achieved  her 
triumph.     The  very  same  course  he  proposed,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, to  be  adopted  in  this  cause.     He  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prised at  being  so  long  in  the  house  and  having  seen  so  few  petitions 
presented  on  this  subject ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  saw  such  a  large 
and  powerful  party  devoted  to  what  had  been  called  the  West  IncOa 
interest.     They  had  noble  lords  and  right  honorable  gentlemen  at  their 
command,  and  came  in  regular  phalanx,  and  nobody  seemed  to  sleep 
but  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity.    Was  this  as  it  ought  to  be? 
Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  West  India  activity.     Let  our  call  be 
heard  throughout  the  land,  until  every  town  and  parish  in  England  was 
roused  into  action.     Let  the  present  state  of  slavery  in  our  Colonies  be 
exposed  in  detail.     Let  general  principle  be  asserted.     And  as  it  was 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  all  that  it  wanted  was  the  unwearied 
repetition  of  zealous  advocacy  to  make  it  certainly  triumphant.     Let 
every  man  then,  in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed,  do  his  duty, 
in  crushing  that  hideous  tyranny,  which  rent  the  husband  from  his 
wife,  the  children  from  their  parents — which  enabled  one  human  being, 
at  his  uncontrouled  will,  to  apply  the  lash  to  the  back  of  his  fellow-man. 
At  no  period  of  human  history  had  slavery  assumed  a  form  so  abomina- 
ble as  in  our  slave  colonies.     Anciently  the  state  of  slavery  was  only  a 
few  degrees  worse  than  the  domestic  servitude  of  the  present  day.     In 
the  early  ages  the  slave  shared  with  his  owner,  in  the  food  which 
he  procured  for  the  common  benefit  of  both.     But  what  was  the 
£eict  in  our  CSolonies  ?    Human  beings  were  converted  huo  machinery, 
with  which  to  make  a  fortune. — And  we  had  not  only  to  answer  for 
the  slavery  of  our  own  West  Indies,  but  for  slavery  aU^^ver  the  face 
of  the  eaith.     Ought  the  mistress  nation  of  the  world  jto  give  the 
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MDction  of  her  palmy  gloxy  to  such  a  system?  Were  we  %o  gt> 
to  the  free  stales  of  America — ^they  would  tell  us  that  England  left,  as 
an  inheritance,  this  crime  to  them,  and  that  to  this  day  Endand  con- 
tinued that  crime;  and  they  found  their  excuse  for  the  enormity  of  their 
conduct  in  quoting  the  example  of  England,  and  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  crimes  of  Great  Britain.  When  we  pointed  out  to  them 
the  contrast  between  the  privileges  they  asserted  for  themselves  and  their 
practice  towards  the  negroes — they  most  justly  retorted  upon  us.  Ought 
this  to  last?  We  owed  it  therefore  to  America,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, to  put  an  end  to  slavery. — And  to  return  to  the  amendment:  he 
thought  the  first  proposition  we  should  come  to  was,  that  England 
ffaould  determine  on  a  period  when  it  should  be  declared  that  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves  should  be  free  bom.  He  could  see  no  reason  why  a  day 
should  not  be  fixed,  even  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  why  for 
example  the  14th  of  April,  1829,  might  not  be  fixed ;  a  day  of  which  he 
had  so  many  pleasing  recollections.  The  children  bom  after  that  period 
would  not  be  so  old  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  receiving  an  education 
suited  to  freemen. — But  it  was  said  that  in  giving  freedom  to  the  blacks  we 
should  destroy  the  whites.  We  must,  he  admitted,  proceed  with  caution 
— but  beyond  this  he  would  make  no  concession.  And  if  any  said  it  ought 
to  be  done  gradually,  he  would  reply  that  at  least  it  must  be  done  deci- 
dedly. There  was  a  principle  pervading  this  nation  of  cold  calculating 
prudence — but  oh !  the  greatest  prudence  of  all  was  the  assertion  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  the  enforcing  of  them  perpetually  and 
unremittingly. — Let  us  therefore  begin — let  the  day  be  fixed  to  which 
we  should  be  solemnly  pledged.  Let  the  voice  of  indignant  remon- 
strance resound  across  the  rich  plains  of  England — let  it  be  heard  from 
the  remotest  mountains  of  Scotland, — and  he  would  answer  for  its  being 
echoed  from  the  glens  ami  valleys  of  his  native  land  in  a  voice  of 
thunder — a  voice  that  had  made  itself  heard  already  and  should  ere 
long  be  heard  again.  Let  this  voice  of  indignant  remonstrance  be  only 
heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  then,  but  not  till  then  would 
the  black  be  free  and  the  white  man  saved, — human  beings  be  no  longer 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  brute  beasts,  and  Christianity  be  no  longer 
blasphemed.  True  liberality  did  not  consist  in  giving  up  one's  own  reli- 
gious opinions,  but  in  allowing  that  freedom  to  others  which  we  claimed 
for  ourselves. — How  could  any  one  preach  to  the  negro  respecting  the 
value  of  Christian  morality  when  he  saw  his  master  selling  his  own  child 
to  the  neighbouring  planter,  violating  alike  every  precept  of  the  gospel — 
every  dictate  of  reason — every  feeling  of  humanity  ?  He  conceived  that 
while  such  a  system  lasted  every  Englishman  was  degraded,  and  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  blasphemed.  The  cause  we  were  engaged  in 
was  a  great  and  noble  cause.  We  had  formidable  opposition  to  en- 
counter— ^but  what  was  great  should  at  least  be  attempted.  The  drop 
was  soft  and  the  rock  was  hard,  but  by  perpetually  falling  on  it,  it  im- 
pressed it  at  last.  He  did  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  these  statements  to 
this  respectable  meeting.  He  should  not  longer  detain  them,  but  wouM 
only  say,  let  the  sentiments  which  had  this  day  been  expressed,- be 
cautiously,  distinctly,  perpetually  inculcated ;  let  its  echo  be  heard  fH 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  moderation  and  truth  would  ultiakit> 
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prerttl.  We  should  at  least  have  the  comsolation  that  we  had  the  honoor 
to  struggle  for  the  interests  of  liberty  and  of  true  religion.   {Cheers^ 

Mf.  Buckingham  in  speakhig  to  this  amendment,  begged  lea^te  to 
state  two  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  im^ 
mediate  abolition  of  slavery  generally,  but  more  especially  as  it  applied 
to  the  infant  race.  It  had  l^en  his  fortune  to  have  been  in  the  West 
and  East  Indie»-^ut  it  was  from  the  latter  he  would  take  his  examples. 
In  Ceylon  when  Alexander  Johnstone  was  chief  justice  of  the  island, 
he  succeeded  in  having  a  period  fixed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the 
emancipadon  of  the  children,  and  the  whole  of  the  infants  bom  of  slaves 
after  that  period  were  declared  free.  The  other  case  was  that  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  he  introduced  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  Ben-^ 
eoolen.  A  Mahomedan  who  was  proprietor  of  an  immense  number  of 
slaves,  thanked  him  on  that  occasion  for  the  good  he  had  done,  and 
declared  he  had  often  (elt  compunction  that  such  a  system  should  so 
long  have  been  carried  on,  and  pledged  himself  to  forsake  it  He  men* 
tioMd  these  facta  to  encourage  the  Society--and  before  sitting  down  he 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  smgle  word  of  advice,  which  did  not  de- 

Cnd  upon  the  pecfile  of  England,  nor  upon  the  votes  of  this  assembly, 
t  upon  the  counsel  that  evevy  man  ana  every  woman  should  find  m 
their  own  bosom,  and  that  was — to  regard  the  produce  of  slave  labour  as 
accuned  and  poisoned — and,  to  speak  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
•criplufe,  he  would  sav  of  it,  ^*  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the 
HQcWan  thinff.'*  And  he  would  have  every  lady  in  this  assembly  when 
dealing  out  Uie  meal  to  her  boosdidd,  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
lii|re  co«intnr«  India— out  own  country — whoe  the  same  artide  was 
produced  by  ft^ee  labour.  Everv  man  and  every  woman  is  interested  in 
iImI  conaUy — and  he  held  it  to^  the  duty  of  every  one  to  rouse  him- 
•etf  to  exettKMi  Ott  its  bdialf,  and  thos  to  procore  the  abolition  of 
alav«rr  in  dM  West* 

Mr.  P^wmU^s  amsndmint  was  then  put  and  carried,  in  a  modified 
fima.  Tb  the  leeolutiosi  sM^red  bv  Mr.  Biowiilow  w«fe  added  the 
worls  «"  a«d  to  fix  the  day  upoa  which  all  duftdren  born  in  the  Bntish 

WMMMNMHS  SSHM  be  ftt<w** 

Mr.  DaxMAH  begird  to  ctMigTatulale  the  aaeeciag  m  the  fii«  pboe 
tA  wte  Wad  jmt  ^ow  otcwited*  liecaww  osi  all  fonner  eccaaioBS  the 
Smm  Wd  nsa  be^m  tke  public*  aad  Wad  m  «Mie  decree  Ikoi  called 
la  emie  it— bm  ia  dub  iaitasirg  die  pabht  Wad  sWevw  that  it 
iWt  ■MHIH'  iMo  IIS  ova  bsiadt.  aad  Wad  dias  civca  the 
www^g  bf  wWidi  We  wq»  Mte  it  vcKald  cadtai^iai  ta 
ri«ij^'  IV  pabWt  Ml  die  4MMsa  franivd^  lo  tWcir  mfKvted 
MM  ia  the  IJM^  |lla^K  aad  a»  Jl  wW  Wad  i^^Mwd  ia  h»  fi^^ 
das  |?Nax  tdbiM.  1^  k  lek  tWas  its  ma  <Wac«w  w^idM  act  l» 
tf  stearrt  wiMie  aax  Wwicer  a>  «x»t.  asid  if  it  wvf«  au^  m  dk^aw  at  the 
tiisWM  |^>sdMe  ^tfygntaait;.    la  tW  ffim  f^bc^  W»  W.  fne«d 

^tr  Wana^  «amf  >UieJ  iWe  iJMfcw  it  Atiqy 
|««  aa  t«d  aK    h  wq^^  a  ommh^c^^  aad  ' 
k  9<i^«In4  miiK  K^  V  witaiainaKid  n  MiAir  »  He 
:^  to- w«e  ^  aMllMafas  «Ma  fMimr 
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M  thdr  ulterior  object  The  public  had  now  been  aroosed  from  iu 
dormant  state ;  and  that  meeting  had  shewn  that  in  the  breast  of  every 
man  there  was  a  yoice  which  cried,  "  sleep  no  more ;"  and  it  would 
continue,  he  was  sure,  to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  its  future  efforts. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment,  he  must  own  that  the  experience  of 
many  years,  and  the  observations  he  had  made  on  the  subject,  did  not 
lead  him  to  believe  that  Parliament  would  proceed  too  rapidly.  But  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  undoubtedly  to  receive  their  instruc* 
tions  from  the  public ;  and  this  day  he  hoped  those  instructions  would 
be  given.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  this  was  a  political  question  which 
from  the  state  of  society  involved  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  descripticm. 
In  his  judgment  we  bad  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  considerations. 
If  there  were  any  inconvenience  arising  from  a  change  in  the  state  of 
Bopiety,  it  was  for  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies — it  was  for  the  par- 
liament of  this  country — it  was  for  the  proprietors  of  slaves  themselves 
to  devise  the  means  by  which  these  inconveniences  might  be  avoided, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  evil  should  result  from  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  those  who  had  unjustly  been  deprived  of  it  He  rejoiced  to 
hqar  Uie  voice  of  the  people  of  England  proclaiming  in  this  room,  that 
what  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  probably  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay ; 
and  which  every  friend  of  the  cause  had  all  along  anuously  been  looking 
forward  to;  should  at  length  be  resolved  upon,  and  that  slavery  should 
exist  no  longer.  He  did  not  much  regret  the  interruption  which  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Hunt  had  said,  as  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Biougham)  had  so  well  superseded 
all  necessity  of  further  arguments  upon  that  subject  He  should  not 
enter  into  the  various  topics  that  tempted  him ;  but  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  said,  that  every  step  we 
look  towards  emancipating  the  negroes,  was  a  step  gained  for  the  whole 
people  of  England,  by  enabling  them  to  rid  themselves  of  that  foul 
reproach — the  spots  on  the  sun  of  the  fair  face  of  England's  reputa- 
tioD.     He  then  moved  the  following  resolution. 

*'  That  this  meeting  most  earnestly  invite  all  Anti-Slavery  Associa- 
tions, and  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  Society's  objects,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  join  in  persevering  and  concurrent  exertions  to 
induce  Parliament  to  take  effectual  measures  for  freeing  their  country 
fix>m  the  foul  reproach  and  the  deep  moral  guilt  attendant  on  our  con- 
tinued toleration  and  encouragement  of  slavery ;  and  to  this  end  they 
are  entreated  to  employ  such  means  of  public  discussion,  or  such  other 
expedients  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  diffusing,  in  their  respective 
vicinages,  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  baneful  effects 
of  that  criminal  system,  and  for  uniting  every  heart  and  hand  in  Peti- 
tions to  Parliament  for  its  early  and  universal  abolition.*' 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  rose  to  second  the  motion,  and  observed  that  at 
this  late  hour  he  should  addcess  but  a  very  few  words  to  that  nu^nerous 
assembly  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  before  him,  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  add  a  little  to  the  strong  impression 
which  the  eloquence  and  sound  sense  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Daiman) 
who  had  preceded  him,  must  have  made  upon  the  minds  of  all  wImi 
ktud  him.    Without  the  assistance  of  die  people  out  of  doomrrr^ 
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the  ezertioiis  of  all  those  who  had  influence  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontryi  it  was  in  vain  that  the  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commoos 
who  had  the  courage  and  the  perseverance  to  advocate  this  cause  there^ 
made  the  attempt  which  this  assembly  were  desirous  should  no  longer 
be  delayed!     Into  the  hands  indeed  of  no  man  living — so  powerful — so 
able — ^so  zealous — ^as  into  the  hands  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Brougham 
could  this  task  be  confided — (Great  applause.)    He  spoke  the  truths 
lamentable  in  itself  as  it  was,  that  scarcely  a  decent  hearing  could,  be 
obtained  in  that  house  by  any  other  member  on  this  subject*     He  alone 
was  possessed  of  that  power  and  that  influence  which  Parliament  did 
not  seem  capable  of  resisting — and  to  him  must  we  look  to  penetrate 
the  prejudice  which  prevailed,  and  the  reluctance  we  had  to  encounter. 
Now  he  entreated  the  meeting  to  mark  him.  The  present  hour  was.  not 
to  be  lost.    The  time  of  a  general  election  was  fast  approaching.     That 
was  the  hour  when  the  people  could  effectually  aid  us.    If  they  went 
with  us  heart  and  hand — if  in  their  very  souls  they  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  abolishing  the  degrading  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  slave  colonies — now  was  the  time  by  their  exertions  to  aid 
its  extinction  and  abolition.    Let  every  man  who  had  a  vote  either  in  any 
single  town  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  Par* 
liament,  or  in  any  county ;  let  every  such  man  remember  that  it  was 
his  sacred  duty  to  see  that  neither  his  influence  nor  his  vote  should 
be  given  to  any  one  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the  cause  of 
abolition.    And  let  the  meeting  again  mark  this  one  word  of  further 
advice.    Let  them  give  their  vote  to  no  lukewarm  friend  —to  no  stickler 
about  indemnities — ^to  no  putter«o£f  of  the  question  to  a  day  that  was 
never  to  come — ^to  no  advocate  for  vested  interests  as  paramount  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity;  but  to  one  who  would  pledge  himself  lo 
say — ''  this  iniquity  has  been  committed  by  those  who  have  legislated 
before  me,  here  and  in  the  West :  my  soul  sinks  under  that  sin,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  every  eflbrt  shall  be  made  by  me  to  remove 
the  load  from  my  country  and  my  conscience" — to  one  who  would  rise 
early  and  go  to  bed  late  to  carry  his  point — to  one  who  had  the  firmness 
to  disregaitl  the  sneers  of  the  interested,  and  who  would  not  mind  the 
disgrace  of  being  nam^  a  "  Philanthropist"     He  was  persuaded  that 
if  once  this  spirit  could  be  roused  into  activity,  if  those  possessed  of  it 
were  to  exert  their  influence  honestly  and  fearlessly,  not  giving  their 
vote  or  influence  out  of  friendship  to  any  one,  or  firom  regard  to  any 
other  object ;  were  we  thus  to  go  straight  forward  to  the  end  in  view 
then  would  our  eflbrts  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  guilt  which 
had  stained  this  country  more  deeply  than  any  other  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe  would  be  removed  from  us ;  and  not  merely  guilt  but  all  the 
consequences  of  guilt  that  certainly  follow  it — misery  and  suffering  to 
all.     Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  advert  to  another  point.     He 
had  intended  to  have  made  a  motion  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  people  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies,  but  at  that  late  hour  that  pur^ 
pose  must  now  be  dispensed  with.     Few  who  heard  him  could  have 
any  idea  of  their  condition.  Though  emancipated  from  actual  bondage, 
instead  of  standing  on  a  footing  of  eonali^  with  their  fellow-citisens, 
^My  weM  degraded  to  a  ctnditioD  in  which  jvttice  was  impossible  to  be 
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obtained^  and  where  oppressioD  was  the  lot  of  all.  Now  who  were  these 
people  of  colour  ?  When  he  had  first  asked  himself  that  question,  the 
answer  trembled  on  his  lips, — *'  they  are  the  children  of  white  men,  of 
the  very  men  who  had  inflicted  on  their  own  offspring  the  galling  yoke 
of  oppression — who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  degrading  disabili- 
ties by  which  they  had  suffered,  and  were  still  suffering."  In  short, 
in  whatever  light  slavery  was  viewed,  we  should  find  that  it  overcame  all 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  nature,  broke  all  those  domestic  bonds 
which  were  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  invested  its  unhappy  associa* 
tions  with  the  certain  consequences  of  misery  and  guilt.  He  had  the 
pleasure  however,  of  assuring  the  meeting,  that  on  that  subject  at  least, 
the  government  of  this  country  had  imbibed  a  better  feeling ;  and  that 
in  some  of  our  own  colonies  measures  had  already  been  taken  for  putting, 
these  children  of  Britons  on  the  same  footing  with  their  fathers ;  and 
that  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  a  determination 
existed  to  recommend  a  similar  course  in  the  other  colonies.  He  had 
only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  he  bdieved  that  upon  their  individual 
exertions  would  depend  our  ultimate  success. — (Cheat  applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  M.  P.  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Patron  of  the  Society, 
enclosing  his  annual  subscription,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was 
prevent^  from  attending  personally,  by  the  lamented  indisposition  of 
His  Majesty.     He  then  moved, 

**  That  the  cordial  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting  be  most 
respectfully  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
for  the  undeviating  support  he  has  uniformly  given  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  society  is  founded." 

And  the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  with  loud  acclamation. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said  that  the  resolution  he  had  to  move  was  one  to 
which  every  heart  in  this  assembly  would  at  once  respond,  and  to 
which  moreover,  there  was  not  a  friend  of  humanity  all  over  the  world 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  give  his  acquiescence — it  was  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  hon.  and  venerable  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce — (Great 
applause,) — Whose  character  as  a  man,  nay  whose  very  name,  was  an 
argument;  and  whose  life  was  an  example — (Great  applause.)  He  should 
indeed  ill  deserve  any  portion  of  their  attention  if  he  occupied  them 
one  moment  more  than  to  read  the  words  in  which  the  resolution  was 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  recommend  it  to  them.  Some  one  had  said  that 
the  most  glorious  of  all  spectacles  was  a  good  man  struggling  against 
adversity.  He  thought  there  was  one  more  glorious, — it  was  to  see  the 
dosing  years  of  a  virtuous  life,  spent  in  gpreat  and  disinterested  exertions, 
reaping  from  his  countrymen  the  reward  of  those  exertions,  in  their 
heartfelt  approval,  and  thus  handing  down  to  posterity  one  of  the  most 
glorious  incentives  to  the  imitation  of  such  an  example.  His  hon. 
niend  had  presided  over  them  to-day, — he  trusted  he  would  be  present 
with  them  when  they  next  met, — not  to  claim  from  Parliament  ftnrtliarv 
concessions,  but  to  express  to  Parliament  their  thanks  for  havingp^Aatdr 
this  country  from  the  foul  reproach  of  slavery.    He  then  mmeA^ 

**  That  this  meeting  are  anxious  to  express  tndr  hearlMt  aaiM 
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it  msng  die  cbtir  occupied  this  day  by  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.; 
^  wwrad  diampion  of  iDJured  aod  outraged  Africa,  aud  they  desire 
1^  oi^  90  hm  the  tribute  of  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his  un« 
^<yMfiC  <4^^  ^^  ^^^  vindication  and  relief  of  suffering  humanity ;  and 
y^s^^K-  their  strong  sense  of  the  many  services  he  has  rendered  to  his 
^NMHTami  to  the  world  at  large." 

Mr/^vKESy  M.  P.  believed  he  had  the  honour  to  boast  of  a  longer 
AMMuntance  with  his  revered  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  than  any  of  the 
f^^illHtteu  that  sat  around  him.  He  had  derived  much  benefit,  he  did  not 
«M^  to  assure  them,  from  that  intercourse ;  and  he  esteemed  it  the 
^f^tesl  of  all  benefits,  that  he  had  learned  from  him  to  detest  slavery. 
He  therefore  seconded  the  resolution  with  the  utmost  cordiality, — and 
li^  took  the  opportunity  of  testifying  his  complete  approbation  of  the 
course  which  Uie  Society  had  this  day  pursued,  and  of  telling  them 
again  from  that  platform,  that  during  tiie  remainder  of  his  days  he 
should  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  and  ac* 
complishment  of  the  great  object  of  their  common  solicitude  and 
united  exertions — ^the  final  extinction  of  slavery.  (Cheering.) 
The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 

The  Chairman  in  acknowledging  it,  said  he  felt  deeply  grateful  for 
the  iUodness  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  not  the  least  gratifying  circum-- 
stance  to  him  that  this  vote  had  been  moved  by  a  gentleman  whom  he 
admired  as  a  public  man,  and  seconded  by  one  whom  he  esteemed 
as  a  private  friend.    (Qi'eat  applause.) 


II. — CoNCLUDiKG  Remarks. 

Thus  closed  the  business  of  a  meeting,  distinguished  by  its  number 
and  respectability,  by  the  zeal  which  animated  it,  and  by  the  impression 
which  it  has  produced,  not  only  on  those  who  were  present,  but  on  the 
public  at  large.  Already  are  the  g^ood  effects  of  it  visible  in  the 
increasing  interest  which  the  condition  of  our  enslaved  fellow-subjects, 
the  negro  bondsmen  of  our  colonies,  has  excited  tliroughout  the  land, 
and  in  the  more  strenuous  and  combined  exertions  which  that  increased 
interest  is  calling  forth  into  action.  It  has  confirmed  the  Synod  of  the 
Scotch  secession  in  its  determination  previously  announced  to  aid  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause,  not  only  by  its  own  prayer  to  Parliament,  but  by 
that  of  its  three  hundred  congregations.  The  Deputies  of  the  three 
denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  London,  representing  the* 
dissenting  body  throughout  the  land,  have  already  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment their  strong  protest  against  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  have  - 
called  upon  their  numerous  constituents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
unite  heart  and  hand  in  promoting  its  early  extinction.  The  zeal  even 
of  those  early  and  tried  and  consistent  friends  of  the  oppressed  African, 
tliQ  Society  of  Friends,  seems  to  burn  with  a  more  intense  flame.  The 
numerous  and  influential  body  of  the  Methodists  have  manifested  a 
stronger  and  deeper  feeling  than  ever  of  the  duty  of  concurrent  and  un- 
(H»asing  exertion  to  remove  the  barriers  which  slavery  presents  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  And,  we  feel  assured  by  our  (Mist  experience,  i 
of  the  effective  co-operation  which  is  to  be  expected  from  a  great  ma« 
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jority  of  the  ministere  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  the  united  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  Catholics  in  both  kingdoms  will  shew  their  gratitude  for 
the  success  of  their  recent  efforts,  in  achieving  their  own  liberation 
from  restraint,  by  aiding  to  break  the  oppressive  yoke  which  weighs 
down  our  negro  fellow-subjects. — ^To  all  these  various  classes  of 
Christians  we  would  earnestly  address  ourselves, — and  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  all  of  every  class  and  party,  whedier  religious  or  political,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  feel  any  concern  for  the  honour  of  God,  or 
any  desire  to  vindicate  our  national  character  from  Infamy  and  re- 
proach, or  any  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity ; — to  them  we  would 
address  our  earnest  entreaties  to  join  cordially,  concurrently,  and  per- 
severingly,  in  the  promotion  of  this  sacred  cause,  until  the  unhappy 
slave  shall  be  relieved  from  his  fetters,  and  Great  Britain  shall  be  deli- 
▼ered  from  the  guilt  and  shame  of  holding  him  in  bondage. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  respond  to  this  call  will  find,  in  the 
speeches  delivered,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting,  of  whose 
proceedings  we  have  given  an  account,  ample  information  both  of  the 
present  state  of  the  slavery  question,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  influence  Parliament  to  abolish  it.  We,  therefore,  conclude 
with  recommending  the  foregoing  details  to  their  attentive  perusal  and 
conscientious  consideration;  and  with  urging  them  to  admit  of  no 
delay  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
▼arious  suggestions  which  they  contain.  The  present  session  of  Par- 
liament may  cease  before  much  can  be  accomplished.  But  ere  long 
there  will  be  another  session,  if  not,  perhaps  another  parliament.  And 
in  this  last  case  we  trust  that  no  one  who  has  pledged  himself  to  this 
cause  will  employ  his  vote  or  his  influence  without  maturely  consider- 
ing, what  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fellow  men,  no  less 
than  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  requires  at  his  hands. 

A  petition  founded  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  has 
since  been  prepared  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  represents 
Slavery  as  an  evil  which  requires  not  merely  to  be  palliated  or  amended, 
but  to  be  eradicated ;  not  as  a  practice  capable  of  being  made  tolerable 
by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on  our  pro- 
fessed principles  as  Christians  to  be  renounced,  and  a  foul  stain  on  our 
national  character  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  effaced.  And  it  Prats 
that  Parliament  would  no  longer  postpone  to  take  this  momentous  sub- 
ject into  its  early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order  effectually 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  such  a  system,  it 
would  proceed  forthwith  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce  the  best  and 
wisest  means  of  ensuring  its  universal  extinction  throughout  the  British 
Empire ;  and  that,  until  this  most  desirable  consummation  shall  have 
been  attained,  immediate  measures  may  be  taken,  at  least  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  addition  being  made  to 
the  present  number  of  enslaved  British  subjects,  by  fixing  a  day  after 
which  all  children  who  shall  be  bom  vdthin  the  dominions  of  His  Har 
jetty,  whatever  be  their  class,  condition,  or  complexion,  shall  thencef<)i^f 
ward  be  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  yr^tf. 

A  copy  of  this  petition  with  some  notices  on  Sierra  Leone  and  ^ 
will  appear  in  a  Supplement. 
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I.  Petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slatert  Society, 

TO  THE  House  of  Commons. 

Humbly  sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  remind  your  honourable  house, 
that  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1823,  your  honourable  house,  by  its 
Huanimous  resolutions,  recognised  the  et;t7  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of 
providing  for  its  ultimate  extinction ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
then  undertook  to  carry  those  resolutions  into  effect. 

That  though  seven  years  have  since  elapsed,  during  which  the  Co- 
lonial Assemblies  have  persisted  in  either  evading,  or  refusing  to  com- 
ply with,  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  and  the  recommendations  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  British 
nation ;  yet  hitherto  no  adequate  means  of  giving  them  effect  have 
been  adopted  by  your  honourable  house. 

That  your  petitioners  regret  to  find  that,  even  in  the  colonies  subject 
to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown,  the  Orders  in  council,  including  the 
revised  and  consolidated  order  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  though  con- 
taining some  important  and  salutary  enactments,  fall,  nevertheless,  far 
gbort  of  those  official  and  parliamentary  pledges  of  1823  which  they 
professed  to  fulfil,  and  have  provided  no  sufficient  means  either  for  v 
final  extinction  of  slavery,  or  for  its  effectual  mitigati6n. 

2  s 
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That  while  these  pledges  have  thus  remalDed  for  seven  years  unfulr 
filled,  the  committee  of  the  West  India  planters  and  merchants  in  this 
country,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  had  fully  assented 
to  their  propriety,  have  recently  withdrawn  their  concurrence,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  local 
legislatures  in  the  course  which  they  have  pursued,  and  which  has  been, 
in  fact,  a  rejection  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Crown,  and  of 
that  measure  especially  which  proposed  to  facilitate  the  manumission 
of  the  slave. 

That  this  conduct  of  the  West  India  committee  may  be  considered  as 
a  plain  avowal,  notwithstanding  their  previous  professed  adhesion  to  the 
resolutions  of  1823,  that  it  is  their  fixed  purpose  and  intention  that 
slavery  shall  be  perpetual ;  and  it  is  manifestly  calculated  to  confirm 
the  Colonial  Assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  to  render  any  effective 
reform,  by  their  means,  still  more  hopeless  than  your  petitioners  have 
always  deemed  it  to  be. 

That  under  these  circumstances  of  disappointment,  and  utterly  de- 
spairing of  any  aid  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  from  the  colonial 
l^slatures  or  from  the  holders  of  slaves  generally,  your  petitioners 
feel  themselves  compelled  again  to  press  on  the  attention  of  your  ho- 
nourable house  the  recognised  and  admitted  evils  of  that  system ; — 
its  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  impolicy ;  its  hostility  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution ;  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  to  declare  their  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  only  by  the  direct  legislation  of  Parliament  that  a  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  these  evils,  and  their  unalterable  determination  (which  they 
believe  to  be  that  also  of  the  public  at  large)  to  leave  no  lawful  means 
unattempted  for  effecting,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  period,  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
dominions  of  His  Majesty. 

That  contemplating  slavery  in  this  light,  your  petitioners  cannot 
withhold  the  strong  expression  of  their  concern  and  regret,  that  a  system 
so  productive  of  misery  and  crime  should  not  only  be  tolerated  by  tliis 
Christian  nation,  but  should  be  directly  upheld  by  its  naval  and  military 
force  at  a  frightful  cost  of  European  life,  and  should  also,  by  means  of 
the  bounties  and  protection  granted  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour  In 
our  colonies,  be  even  favoured  and  encouraged,  to  the  injury  and  disad- 
vantage of  the  produce  of  free  labour  in  the  other  tropical  possessions 
of  the  Crown. 

That  such  a  policy  as  this,  while  it  is  most  unjust  towards  moltitudes 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  most  injurious  to  the  general  commercial 
interti!Sts  of  the  empire,  tends  directly  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  and 
prolong  the  bondage  of  unoffending  British  subjects,  and  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  guilt  and  shume  of  abetting  and  maintaining,  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  a  system  which  it  has  recog- 
nised and  denounced  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust. 

That  the  cruel  and  afflicting  circumstances  which  have  marked  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  colonial  slave  have  long  daimed 
the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  but  have  been  forced  oo 
the  attention  of  your  petitioners  at  this  time  by  recent  occttneiioea»  and 
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especially  by  the  late  intolerant  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and 
by  the  persecutions  which  Christian  missionaries,  and  their  negro  con- 
verts have  had  to  endure,  and  are  still  enduring  in  that  island ;  and  to 
these  they  respectfully  beg  to  direct  the  consideration  of  your  honour- 
able bouse. 

That  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  petitioners  again  to  enter  into  any 
specification  of  the  various  and  unnumbered  evils,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  of  the  present  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
already  too  well  known  to  require  it.  But  your  petitioners  cannot  for- 
bear from  bringing  before  the  view  of  your  honourable  house,  as  one  of 
its  most  opprobrious  features,  the  circumstance  that  under  the  allegiance 
of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  a  British 
Parliament,  thousands  of  children  are  annually  born  to  no  inheritance 
but  that  of  a  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage. 

That  the  experience  of  the  last  seven  years  has  brought  the  nature 
and  baneful  effects  of  slavery  more  fully  under  the  cognizance  of  Par* 
iiament  and  the  public  ;  and  that  contemplating  in  diis  view  the  evi- 
dence now  lying  on  the  table  of  your  honourable  house ; — the  enormi* 
ties  which  are  there  officially  brought  to  light ;  the  statistical  informa- 
tion which  has  there  been  officially  furnished ;  and  above  all,  the  very 
measures  of  pretended  and  delusive  reforms  which  have  been  framed, 
during  that  period,  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  well  as  those  they 
have  refused  to  adopt ;  your  petitioners  are  driven  to  this  conclusion, 
that  slavery  is  an  evil  which  requires  not  merely  to  be  palliated  or 
amended,  but  which  it  is  an  imperative  duty  wholly  to  eradicate; — ^that 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  practice  capable  of  being  rendered 
tolerable  by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on 
our  professed  principles  as  Christians  to  be  renounced,  and  a  foul  stain 
on  the  national  character  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  effaced. 

That  your  petitioners,  indeed,  must  confess  that  they  can  discover  no 
essential  difference,  in  point  of  principle,  between  the  colonial  slavery 
which  we  are  reluctantly  made  to  uphold  and  even  to  foster  and 
encourage,  and  the  African  slave  trade  which  we  have  stamped  with  the 
merited  characters  of  felony  and  piracy,  and  which  we  visit  with  the 
penalty  justly  due  to  those  atrocious  crimes,  and  which  even  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery  now  admit  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  reprobation  which 
has  been  affixed  to  it. 

That,  in  this  view,  it  is  most  important  that  your  honourable  house 
should  be  reminded,  that  before  the  slave  trade  had  received  its  final 
condemnation,  it  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  same  advocates  who 
DOW  defend  colonial  slavery ;  and  your  petitioners  venture  to  assert,  that, 
with  slight  variations,  the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  the  slave  trade,  ana  the  whole  character  of  the  resistance  made  to 
the  abolition  of  that  foul  and  murderous  traffic,  were  grounded  on  the  very 
same  principles,  supported  by  the  very  same  arguments,  and  conducted 
io  the  very  same  spirit,  as  have  marked  the  recent  efforts  of  the  same 
parties,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  impede  the  progress  of  colonial 
reform,  and  to  frustrate  the  solemn  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  tb« 
inshes  of  the  country  at  large  on  that  subject. 

That  your  petitioners  are  further  convinced,  that  the  iaodi 
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of  Great  Britain  to  induce  other  nations  to  abandon  the  slave  trade  have 
hitherto  failed  of  their  effect,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  we 
ourselves,  for  our  own  profit,  retain  the  unfortunate  victims  of  our 
former  cr&ies,  and  their  innocent  offspring,  in  a  state  of  cruel,  hope- 
less, and  uncompensated  bondage. 

That  under  the  painful  impression  of  these  sentiments,  sentiments 
wBjMi  have  recently  obtained  the  unanimous  approbation  of  a  very  large 
and  highly  respectable  meeting  in  this  city,  and  in  which  your  petitioners 
confidentlv  anticipate  the  universal  concurrence  of  all  classes  tnroughout 
the  United  Kingdom  who  do  not  participate  in  the  administration  or  in 
the  gains  of  slavery ;  your  petitioners  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative  obliga- 
tion again  to  approach  your  honourable  house  with  their  most  urgent 
entreaties,  that  you  would  no  longer  postpone  to  take  this  momentous 
subject  into  your  early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order 
efiectually  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  such  a 
system,  you  would  proceed  forthwith  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce 
the  best  and  wisest  means  of  ensuring  its  universal  extinction  through- 
out the  British  Empire ;  and  that,  until  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion shall  have  been  attained,  immediate  measures  may  be  taken,  at 
least  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  addi- 
tion being  made  to  the  present  number  of  enslaved  British  subjects,  by 
fixing  a  day  after  which  all  children  who  shall  be  born  within  the  do- 
minions of  His  Majesty,  whatever  be  their  class,  condition,  or  com- 
plexion, shall  thenceforward  be  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses free. 

II. — The  Case  of  the  West  India  Planters  ;  or,  Pauperism  on 

A  great  Scale. 

We  hear  much  at  the  present  moment  of  the  sufferings  of  the  West 
India  Planters,  and  an  application  is  about  to  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  their  relief.  Before  the  application  is  granted,  it  seems  expedient  to 
consider  its  nature.  It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  bolster  up,  by  national 
aid,  a  losing  speculation,  which  cannot  possibly  be  supfwrted,  and 
which,  from  its  unjust  and  impolitic  nature,  has  been,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  a  source  of  loss  and  disaster  to  the  nation,  and  to  all 
concerned  in  it. 

To  prove  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  past 
history  of  West  India  plantership.  Mr.  Long,  the  historian  of  Jamaica, 
has  fully  established  the  fact,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1750,  the 
Planters  of  that  Island  were  labouring  under  severe  distress.  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  referring  to  the  period  which 
closed  in  the  year  1792,  when  his  work  first  appeared,  asserts,  (in  his  2nd 
vol.  book  vi.  chap.  i.  5th  ed.  p.  587,)  that  though  "  many  have  compe- 
tencies which  enable  them  to  live  well  with  economy  in  this  country,  yet 
the  great  mass  of  Planters  are  men  of  oppressed  fortunes,  consigned 
hy  debt  to  unremitting  drudgery  in  the  Colonies,  with  a  hope,  which 
eternally  mocks  their  grasp,  of  happier  days,  and  a  release  from  their 
embarrassments, " 

But  we  have*  still  more  decisive  authority  than  that  even  of  Bryan 
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Edwards  for  the  prevalence  of  great  distress  at  this  period,  and  during 
the  twenty  preceding  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1772  to  1792. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1792,  a  Report  was  prepared  on  the 
Sugar  Trade  of  Jamaica,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  con- 
firmed and  printed  by  its  order,  which  contains  the  following  passage. 

^  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  177  estates  in  Jamaica  have  been 
sold  for  the  payment  of  debts;  55  estates  have  been  thrown-  up;  €tnd 
92  are  still  in  the  hands  of  creditors  ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  return 
made  by  the  provost  marshal,  that  80,121  executions,  amounting  to 
£22,563,786  sterling,  have  been  lodged  in  his  office  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years" 

A  gleam  of  prosperity  appears  to  have  followed  the  revolution  of  St. 
Domingo ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  sky  was  again  overcast,  and  in  a 
Report  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  of  23d  Nov.  1804,  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  25th  Feb.  1805,  we  have  the  following 
statement. 

«  Every  British  merchant  holding  securities  on  real  estates,  is 
filing  bills  in  Chancery  to  foreclose,  although  when  he  has  obtained 
his  decree  he  hesitates  to  enforce  it,  because  he  must  himself  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  plantation,  of  which  from  fatal  experience  he 
knows  the  consequence.  No  one  will  advance  money  to  relieve  those 
whose  debts  approach  half  the  value  of  their  property,  nor  even  lend  a 
moderate  sum  without  a  judgment  in  ejectment  and  release  of  errors, 
that  at  a  moment*s  notice  he  may  take  out  a  writ  of  possession,  and 
enter  on  the  plantation  of  his  unfortunate  debtor.  Sheriffs*  officers 
and  collectors  of  taxes  are  every  where  offering  for  sale  the  property 
of  individuals  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  now  must  view  their 
effects  purchased  for  half  their  real  value,  and  at  less  than  half  the 
original  cost.  Far  from  having  the  reversion  expected,  the  creditor  is 
often  not  satisfied.  All  kind  of  credit  is  at  an  end.  If  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  has  diminished,  it  is  not  from  increased 
ability  to  perform  contracts,  but  from  confidence  having  ceased,  and 
no  man  parting  with  property  but  for  an  immediate  payment  of  the 
consideration.  A  faithful  detail  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
frightful  caricature.** 

In  1807,  the  consideration  of  the  commercial  state  of  the  West  Indies 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Report 
of  that  Committee  was  printed,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  the  24th 
July,  1807,  and  is  numbered  65 ;  and  it  may  be  referred  to  with  great 
advantage,  as  exhibiting  the  generally  ruinous  nature  of  sugar-planting 

rculations  in  our  slave  colonies,  and  the  desperate  and  costly  expe- 
nts  which  the  planters  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  for  their  relief. 
At  that  time,  as  now,  the  West  Indies  were  exhibited  as  liable,  without 
speedy  aid,  to  inevitable  ruin,  and  to  the  total  loss  of  their  vast  capital. 
lo  the  following  year  the  same  subject  was  pressed  again  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  a  voluminous  Report  was  printed, 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  13th  April,  1808,  No. 
178,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  sugar  should  be  substituted  for 
grain  in  our  distilleries.  To  this  Report  a  detailed  statement  is 
appended  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  13th  Nov.  1807,  in 
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which  ihty  state,  that,  withio  the  bat  five  or  six  jeaim,  65  estates  bdl 
been  abaodooed,  32  sold  under  decrees  of  Chancery,  115  more  respect- 
ins  which  suits  in  Chancery  were  depending,  and  many  more  lor  which 
bills  were  preparing: — *'  from  these  facts,"  they  say, ''  the  House  will 
be  able  to  juclge  to  what  an  alarming  extent  the  distresses  of  the  Sugar 
Planters  have  already  reached,  and  with  what  accelerated  rapidity 
ihey  are  now  increasing  ;  for  the  sugar  estates  lately  brought  to  sale, 
and  now  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  Island  and  in  England, 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Colony, 

"  Your  Committee  have  to  lament  that  ruin  has  already  taken  place, 
and  they  must^  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  circumstances,  anU" 
cipate  very  shortly  the  bankruptcy  of  a  much  larger  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  the  whole  class  ofSuaar 
Planters,  excepting  perhaps  a  very  few  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

And  the  remedy  which  the  Jamaica  Assembly  modestly  recommended^ 
was  to  adopt  means  to  raise  the  price  of  their  sugars  in  England  to  from 
tiOtf.  to  70s.  a  cwt.  exclusive  of  duty,  as  alone  adequate  to  afford  a  living 
profit  to  the  planter;  and  to  this  end  they  further  recommend  the  sob^ 
•Utution  of  their  sugar  for  British  grain  m  the  distilleries. 

Ou  the  15th  of  June,  1812,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
«  "  representation  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  the  King  "  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  printed.  It  is  numbered  279.  In  this  representation  simi- 
lar complaints  to  those  already  specified  were  renewed.  They  there  speak 
of  their  ruin  as  complete, — *'  For  two  years  has  this  most  cslamitoos 
stale  been  endured  ;  the  crops  of  180d  and  1810  are  in  a  slate  worse 
than  useless ; — a  third  draws  towards  its  close  with  no  appearance  of 
UttendaMnt  or  alteration.  The  crop  is  gathering  in**  (they  are  speaking 
here  of  cofiteV  *'  but  its  eauberanoe  excites  no  sensatioD  of  pleasare.**  if 
the  slaves  of  the  coflee  plantations  are  offered  for  sale,  who,  they  ask 
^^  can  Imy  theni ! — The  proprietors  ^  the  old  sugar  estates  are  tkem^ 
mh^  siisMm^  mmder  mecmmmlmttd  iurdensJ*  **  If  ever  there  was  a 
ernes  dtmamdui^  the  mctiee  mmd  tasmediate  imterjerence  of  a  paiermml 
$evermm09kt^  te  rtiiere  the  hardens  amd  alleeiate  tke  caimauiies  of  m 
sMiei  mimmkk  mmd  me^fmi  cimss  ^smt^eds,^  **  it  is  that  of  tiK  Cdfee 
PfaMim  of  Jaatiaiea/* 

TW  nwrtJly  iW  Aseeasbhr  proposed  w«s  a  ki^  proteciing  dstj,  or 
even  a  prohibition  of  other  coiee. — Bat  they  proceed — 

*"  TW  liirtweees  of  our  cvwmkwesits  aie  M>t  confiMd  to  tke  Cofca 
PlanMSk    TW  i^rowert  of  oottosk  pii<ato>  and  tke  sniaor  tlipigs^ 
alsA  MitfitftiMr  »nnK«lT  Iron  iketr  dkipteciaiiom^     Tke 
JUeftfe<r>  <«a^  aievv  vjywi^tfy^l^  jsrolvvfiM  mmd  om' 
vwMi  4^''  l4r  »ryiW  ffsetetMet  ke»  htm  ff^admmlhf 
^ff^  »tfwaf  Amis  jmswI  i».v  Hr  aoHb  «r' 

«a  wi4«ir^  akfw  »  imc  «  jn^ar  y^viprw^ir  fr^is 
^  IV  ib<vM$."  ikrr  aii4  ^'fsnair  W  wWI 

%iklwo<\k  ac«t.e9Gckawiire«''«iitiy;  <ic  ^iitsw«%^W 
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empire  can  prevent  our  utter  destnictioo.  Exactions,  debasemenl,  and 
privations  have  been  long  and  patiently  endured  by  the  proprietors.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  now  see  approaching  the  lowest  state  of  human 
misery,  absolute  want  to  their  fainilies,  and  the  horrors  of  a  gaol  for 
themselves  I  ^ 

The  general  effect  of  these  statements,  strong  as  they  are,  seems  to 
have  been  borne  out,  in  some  measure,  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Marryat,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  in  a  debate  on  the  East  India  sugar 
duties.  He  is  stated  to  have  then  affirmed,  "  That  there  were  compa- 
ratively few  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  that  had  not,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  sold  or  given  up  to  creditors." 

And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  more,  during  which 
the  West  Indies  have  been  drawing  immense  sums  from  the  pockets  of 
the  public  for  bounties  and  protections,  and  have  had  freedom  too  given 
to  their  commerce,  what  is  the  language  they  are  this  very  moment  ad- 
dressing to  Parliament  and  the  nation  ?  It  is  this, — **  The  alarming 
and  unprecedented  state  of  distress  in  which  the  whole  British  West 
India  interest  is  at  this  time  involved,^*  the  petitioners  say,  justifies  them 
in  imploring  Parliament  *'  to  adopt  prompt  and  effectual  measures  of 
relief,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  inevitable  rutn.**  And  not  satisfied 
with  the  protection  they  already  enjoy,  and  a  bounty  of  about  5s.  3d.  a 
cwt.  they  again  revert  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  remunerating  price 
for  sugar  of  70s.  to  80s.  a  cwt.  (see  the  Bristol  petition);  and  they  call 
also  for  additional  protection  for  their  rum. 

What  a  picture  have  we  here  of  frightful  pauperism !  A  body  of  not 
quite  2,000  sugar  planters  have  already  obtained  of  the  country  by 
liounties  alone  upwards  of  a  million  of  money  annually  in  the  enhanced 
value  of  their  sugars,  being  an  average  of  near  600/.  a  year  to  each 
of  them.  And  not  content  with  this  payment,  exacted  by  their  cla* 
morous  importunity,  they  now  come  to  us  for  more. — We  term  it  a 
system  of  pauperism,  and  with  reason,  for  it  has  all  the  worst  charac- 
teristics of  a  compulsory  poor's  rate.  It  therefore  may  be  expected 
to  produce  all  the  injurious  effects  on  the  recipients  which,  when  we 
looK  around  us,  we  see  to  flow  from  ill  administered  parochial  relief  in 
this  country  It  is,  in  short,  a  system  of  pauperism  on  a  large  scale, 
attended  with  all  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Those  evils  have  been  stated  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  paupers, 
a  want  of  exertion  and  self-dependence,  recklessness  of  the  future, 
improvidence,  waste,  profligacy,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  public, 
miceasing  and  insatiable  demands  for  farther  aid ;  instead  of  looking 
for  help  to  their  own  industry  and  economy,  and  to  a  reformation  in 
their  plans  of  life,  they  throw  themselves  on  the  eleemosynary  bounty 
of  the  public. — Those  who  read  above  what  has  been  the  state  of  West 
Indian  interests,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  impolitic  and  costly  boons  accorded  to  them,  will  easily  see  how 
aptly,  and  in  how  many  points  the  parallel  applies.  And  perhaps,  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  have  attended  West  India  speculators,  none 
have  been  more  fatal  to  their  prosperity,  and  more  pregnant  widi  er' 
«ven  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  than  the  sucoeis  which  has  i 
their  clamorous  importunity  for  public  aid.    They  have 
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the  sturdy  beggar,*  the  means  of  relief  within  their  own  iiower.  in  order 
to  draw  an  easy,  though  unsatisfactory  and  precarious  provisioD,  from 
the  weakness  and  credulity  of  others. 

But  for  this,  would  it  have  been  possible  that  the  West  Indies  should 
have  continued  in  that  low  and  wretched  state  of  improvement  which 
they  now  exhibit; — that  the  miserable  hoe,  raised  by  the  feeble  hands 
of  men  and  women,  driven  forward  by  the  cart- whip,  should  still  be  their 
only  instrument  in  turning  up  the  soil,  to  the  neglect  of  cattle  and  ma- 
chinery ; — ^that  all  modern  improvements  in  husbandry  should  be  almost 
unknown ; — that  one  unvarymg  course  of  exhausting  crops  should  be 
pursued  without  change  or  relief; — and  that  in  a  climate  congenial  to 
them  the  population  should  continue  progressively  aud  rapidly  to  de- 
crease ?  These  and  many  other  points  that  might  be  mentioned  aie 
fatal  anomalies,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  witliering  ia- 
fluence  of  Slavery,  and  of  the  ractitious  aid  by  which  it  is  upheld  in  all 
its  unmitigated  malignity.  How  difierent  would  have  been  the  state  of 
.things  in  our  Colonies,  had  a  different  course  been  pursued  !  How  dif- 
ferent would  soon  be  their  state,  and  this  is  now  a  far  more  important 
consideration,  if  they  were  driven  to  depend  on  their  own  resources, 
and  if  they  were  released  from  the  injurious  effects  of  that  painpering 
and  protecting  system  which  has  hitherto  kept  them  from  all  effective 
efforts  of  improvement ! 

If  there  be  truth  in  history,  or  any  certainty  in  political  science,  the 
downfall  of  the  present  system,  and  of  the  restrictive  laws  which  main- 
tain it,  would  prove  beneficial  to  none  more  than  to  the  Colonists  them* 
selves; — but  upon  that  point  we  cannot  now  enter,  and  will  only  add,  that 
it  is  vain  to  expect,  that,  while  the  West  Indies  maintain  their  monopoly, 
and  are  thus  protected  against  the  competition  of  free  labour,  a  single 
effectual  step  will  be  taken  in  the  career  of  reformation. 

But  it  is  not  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters,  as  arising  firom 
the  impolitic  system  we  have  been  pursuing,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  de- 
plored, but  the  aggravated  sufferings  which  it  entails  on  the  slave  popu- 
lation. For  it  admits  of  demonstration  that,  independently  of  the  oUier 
unnumbered  evils  of  slavery,  sugar  planting,  as  conducted  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  human  life ;  and  that  its  destructive 
influence  is  aggravated  by  the  very  circumstances  which  swell  the  gains 
of  the  planter,  namely,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  protection 
^•^^^—  1.       I    — —^^— — -  ■  «  ■■  ^— ^-^ 

*  The  resemblance,  though  sufficiently  apposite  in  some  points  of  view,  fkils 
in  others.  The  mendicancy  of  the  West  Indians  aims  at  more  costly  objectt, 
and  their  ambition  takes  a  higher  flight  than  that  of  the  inmates  of  Rent  Street 
and  St.  Giles's.  Thete  are  content  with  the  means  of  occasional  carousals, 
while  the  West  Indians  have  their  more  costly  banquets  at  the  Albion. — But 
the  latter  aspire  to  still  more  expensive  indulgencies.  Their  gay  mansions  and 
splendid  equipages,  their  rich  viands  and  their  costly  wines,  by  which  many  a 
favourable  vote  is  gained  to  their  interests,  must  be  maintained.  They  mast  be 
enabled  also  to  purchase  seats  in  parliament  for  themselves,  and  thus  to  eoatrol 
the  Government  in  the  distribation  of  its  favours,  and  the  course  of  its  poHcy. 
And  to  all  these  objects  it  is  their  design,  at  the  present  moment,  to  make  the 
country,  if  they  can,  contribute  still  more  largely.  But  this  design,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  good  sense,  aot  to  say  the  moral  feeling  of  the  conntry,  will 
conpletely  frostrate. 
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aflbrded  to  his  produce  by  bounties  and  protections.  It  is  not  merely 
that  these  advantages  enable  him  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his  slaves, 
who  are  thus  left  to  the  care  of  mere  hirelings ;  but  that  they  form  a 
strong  temptation  to  an  increased  exaction,  of  slave  labour.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  where  the  lands  are  most  productive,  yielding  the 
largest  return  for  the  labour  of  each  slave,  and  a  proportionately  larger 
share  of  whatever  gain  arises  from  protection  and  bounty,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  is  the  highest.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  advantages 
of  the  planter,  and  the  mortality  of  the  slave,  bear  such  a  uniform 
relation  to  each  other,  as  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  exact  cal- 
culation. The  general  tendency  of  things,  however,  is  not  the  less 
apparent.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  supplies  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  argument,  on  which  too  many  repose  as  a  justification  of  their 
supineness  in  this  cause,  namely,  that  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  that  no  foreign  interference  is  re- 
quired to  that  end;  for  it  shews  that  various  adventitious  circum- 
stances may  concur,  as  unhappily  they  do  concur  in  the  case  of  our 
sugar  colonies,  to  bring  the  profit  of  the  master  and  the  well-being  of 
the  slave  into  direct  and  immediate  competition. 

And  it  further  appears,  that  while  the  mortality  of  the  slaves  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent 
high  profits  of  the  master,  the  distress  of  the  planter  seems  also  to  run 
parallel  with  those  apparently  favourable  circumstances  in  his  lot.  The 
proportion  of  slaves,  sold  in  execution,  is  gteatest  in  those  colonies 
where  the  quantity  of  produce  they  rear  by  the  acre  is  proportionably 
the  largest.  The  number  of  slaves  sold  in  execution  in  Demerara  and 
Trinidad,  for  example,  where  the  soil  is  the  richest  and  the  planter's 
sains  the  greatest,  is  more  than  double,  when  compared  with  its  popu- 
lation, what  it  is  in  the  less  fertile  colonies.  This  may  only  prove,  per- 
haps, that  the  more  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  West  Indian  lottery, 
are  incited,  like  all  other  gamblers,  by  their  very  success,  to  indulge  m 
habits  of  greater  profusion,  and  to  become  more  careless  and  improvi- 
dent in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  But  even  if  this  should  be  the 
real  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  does  it  not  still  shew  that  the  natural 
course  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is  framed  with  a  singular 
aptitude  to  disappoint  the  designs  of  those,  whose  object  it  is  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  the  uncompensated  labour  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ? 


III.  The  West  IxniA   Reporter's  View  of  the    Expenditure 

OF  Sierra  Leone. 

In  our  59Ui  Number  we  adverted  to  an  Article  Ib  No.  XXVIII.  of  the  West 
India  Reporter,  on  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  the  cost  of  that  establishment  was 
given.  The  cost  of  Sierra  Leone,  says  the  Editor,  had  been  from  1807  to  1824, 
inclasive,  as  follows  : — 

Payments  to  the  Company  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  settle- 
ment       .......*    £117,700 


Army    . 
Navy    . 
Ordnance 
Civil  Establishment 

2  t 


781,781 

70,701 

188,ll>» 

118^410 
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Public  Buildings    . 
Captured  liberated  Africans 
Other  charges  not  included 


Same  expense  in  1826 
Ditto    .     .    .       1826 

ri827 
Averaged .    .  <  1828 

f  1829 


280,lfr 
333,028 
240,124 

£2,238,351 
179,813 
162,367 
150,000 
150,000 
150,< 


£3,060,531 

This  amount  we  are  told  was  "  taken  Irom  an  unpublished  official  account, 
made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1826." 

We  ventured  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  called  for  this 
alleged  unpublished  official  document. 

In  a  succeeding  West  India  Reporter,  No.  XXX.  vehement  indignation  is 
expressed  at  our  incredulity,  and  reference  is  made  with  an  air  of  Iriamph  to  # 
paper  which,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  1827,  and 
bears  the  number  176 ;  and  then  follows  the  usual  portion  of  invective  ftl^ 
having  dared  to  express  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Still,  as  the  editors  pru- 
dently abstained  from  producing  the  document  itself,  which  by  a  bare  in- 
apection,  might  have  settled  the  question,  and  they  chose  rather  to  show  their 
skill  in  vituperatives ;  our  doubt  was  not  removed.  It  is  now,  however,  couih 
pletely  obviated,  for  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  document  which 
the  West  India  Reporter  affected  to  quote,  and  we  now  lay  it  before  on 
readers. 

The  paper  bears  this  general  title,  ''An  account  shewing  the  amount 
expended  by  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the  measures  for  the  abolition  oif 
the  slave  trade  to  the  latest  period  for  which  the  account  can  be  made  up;  also 
shewing  the  expenditure  in  each  of  the  years  1825  and  1826,  being  the  two  last 
years  for  which  the  accounts  are  completed. 

It  then  proceeds  thus, 


Heads  of  Espenditure. 

Total  Amount. 

Amount  expended  in  fht  jtan 

Expense  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Le- 

1825. 

1826. 

one,  and  other  Settlemente  on  the  West 

£. 

£. 

£. 

CoaMt  qfJfriea,  viz. 

I,  Payment  to  the  Sierra  Leone.  Com- 

pany on,  and  previous    to    the 

transfer  of  the  Settlement  to  Go- 

vernment    .    ; 

117,000 

2.  Expended  on  account  of  the  Army 

781,781 

110,407 

79^0   . 

3.     ••••    Navy 

70,702 

12,312 

6^99 

4 Ordnance 

188,176 

6,444 

30,890 

5 Civil  Establishment      .    . 

218,419 

17,216 

"•«w  : 

6 Public  Buildings      •    .    • 

289,121 

10,027 

6,766 

7.    ....     Captured     and    liberated 

Africans 

333,028 

18,572 

18/113 

8.    ,jt,.    Other  charges  not  included 

in  the  above  items    .    . 
Total  Expense  of  Sierra  Leone,  &c. 

240,124 

4,835 

6,635 

£2,238,351 

179,813 

i62,a6r 

The  first  misUtement  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  Reporter  which  we  AmSX 
notice,  ia  his  asserting,  that  the  sum  of  £2,238,351  exhibiu  the  expenditnrt 
only  to  the  end  of  1824 ;  whereas,  it  is  the  amount  <<  to  the  latest  period  te 
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which  the  account  can  be  made  np,"  and  this  was  not  18S4,  but  i896»  It  is 
fnie  that  the  expenditure  in  the  years  1825  and  18S6  is  separately  particnlariced 
— bat  it  is  obrionsly  included  in  the  total  sums  given  in  the  first  column.  The 
paper  specifies,  indeed,  the  particulars  of  the  expense  of  each  of  the  two  years 
1825  and  1826,  but  then  it  had  previously  given  the  whole  expense  (in- 
cluding these  two  years)  io  the  latest  period  to  which  the  aeeount  can  be  made  up  ; 
and  which  was  not  the  end  of  1824,  but  the  end  of  1826.  Here,  then,  we  have 
at  once  a  deduction  of  £342,180  to  be  made  from  the  amount  as  stated  by  the 
West  India  Reporter. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  consists  in  the  suppression  of  that 
part  of  the  title  of  the  account  which  expressly  includes  the  expense,  not  only 
*'  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,"  but  of  "  other  settlements  on  the  West  coast 
of  Africa."  Now  the  other  settlements  on  the  coast  are  those  in  the  Gambia, 
on  the  Gold  C^ast,  and  at  Femandipo.  What  part  of  the  military,  naval  and 
ordnance  expenses ;  and  of  the  cost  of  public  buildings  and  fortifications,  and 
of  the  other  charges  nut  included  in  these  items,  is  applicable  to  these  settle- 
ments we  are  not  told,  and  it  were  vain  to  conjecture  ;  but  certainly  a  very  large 
part  of  this  largest  item,  (viz.  £781,781  for  the  army)  must  have  arisen  from  the 
war  on  the  Gold  Coast  with  which  Sierra  Leone  hald  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  West  India  Reporter,  however,  places  the  whole  to  the  debit  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

But  besides  this,  a  great  part  of  the  heavy  item  of  military  expense,  he  must, 
or  might  have  known,  was  actually  incurred,  not  for  Sierra  Leone,  or  for  any 
part  of  Africa,  but  fur  the  West  Indies.  The  recruiting  depot,  for  example, 
had  been  maintained  at  Sierra  Leone  for  many  years,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies  vnth  recruits.  And  a  further 
very  heavy  portion  of  the  military  expenditure  was  caused  by  the  disbanding, 
and  pensioning,  and  locating  at  Sierra  Leone  of  those  very  black  regiments 
which  were  raised  at  great  cost  for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies,  but  wMch  the 
West  Indians,  urged  by  their  fears,  insisted  on  being  removed  from  among  them, 
white  troops  being  substituted  at  the  usual  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  to  this 
country. 

Again,  the  West  India  Reporter,  in  order  to  swell  the  annual  average,  confines 
the  expenditure  at  Sierra  Leone  to  the  years  from  1807  to  1824,  whereas  it  ex- 
tends from  1800  to  1826.  The  very  first  item  in  the  account,  and  that  a  heavy 
one,  (£117,000)  is  expressly  said  in  "the  unpublished  ofiScial  document"  to  be 
on,  and  previous  to,  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  Government.  Now  that  transfer 
took  place  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1807.  But  almost,  the  whole  of  this  item 
of  expense  had  been  incurred  in  preceding  years,  namely,  between  the  years 
1800  and  1807,  the  sums  expended  prior  to  1807,  being  equal  to  about  nine 
tenths  of  the  whole  amount. 

But  besides  the  large  deductions  which  are  to  be  made  from  the  total  amount 
on  the  grounds  we  have  now  stated,  there  is  one  important  item  of  £38S,028  for 
captured  and  liberated  Africans  which  there  is  no  more  reason  for  placing  to  the 
account  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  colonial  charge,  than  there  would  be  for  placing  to 
the  same  account  the  expense  of  the  Mission  of  Captain  Sabine  some  years  ago  to 
that  colony  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  astronomical  observations,  merely 
because  he  had  fixed  bis  instruments  there.  The  expense  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  a  national  expense  as  that  which 
attends  the  improvement  of  the  nautical  almanack,  or  the  removal  of  convicts 
to  New  South  Wales.  Their  transport  and  subsequent  subsistence  constitute 
no  fair  charge  against  New  South  Wales,  merely  because  that  place  was  chosen 
as  the  field  for  a  gpreat  national  experiment.    The  expense  is  wholly  national. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistatements,  however,  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  con- 
sists in  his  average  calculation  of  the  expense  of  the  colony  during  the  years 
1827,  1828,  and  1829,  and  which  he  estimates  (moderately  he  tells  us)  at 
£150,000  per  annum. 

By  way  of  bringing  the  fidelity  of  this  estimate  to  the  test  of  documentary 
evidence,  we  will  select  the  middle  year  of  this  series,  1828,  the  expense  of 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  other  two.  Now,  on  examiiiing 
the  fwUis^d  o^ctoZ  documents  before  Parliament  on  this  suliject,  we  find  tho 
expenditure  of  1828  to  be  as  follows :— 
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Is  a  parliamentary  paper  printed  in  1830,  (No  ISO)  we  find  at  p.  57  that,  eir- 
eluding  £6,000  remitted  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gambia  and  Femandipo,  the 
whole  of  the  military  expenditure  of  that*  year,  at  Sierra  Leone,  amounted 
to  ......         £47,577  14    5 

from  which  is  to  be  deducted  for  pensions  to  black 

soldiers  of  disbanded  West  India  regiments        £9308  4  0 
For  advances  on  account  of  liberated  Africans,  ac- 
counted for  below  .  .  .        8631  2  6 

— 17989    6    6 

Leaving  a  sum  of  ...  £29638    7  11 

This  sum  consists  of  allowances  and  subsistence  to 
officers  and  men,  and  various  contingencies  paid 
at  Sierra  Leone  .  6796  11  0 

And  pay  of  troops,  staff  appointments,  commissaries, 
onunance,  naval  and  victualling  expenses  paid  in 
England  ....      22841  16  5 

29638    7  11 

The  civU  establishment  for  that  year  is  stated  in  the 
finance  accounts  (printed  March  24, 1829,  No.  161) 
to  amount  to       ....  11624  11    8 


Making  together  £41,262  19    7 

This  sum  is  all  which  can,  with  propriety,  be  charged  to  the  colony,  abd 
more  indeed  than  ought  to  be  charged  to  it  But  even  if  we  add  to  this  sum 
the  expense  of  the  liberated  captives  as  stated  in  the  same  finance  accounts,  it 
will  only  make  an  amount  of  £53,144  14s.  8d.  The  particulars  of  the  expense 
of  the  liberated  captives  are  as  follows : — 
Paid  by  Colonel  Denbam  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  8,  1828  £4052  15    4 

—  by  Col.  Lumley  from  June  9,  to  July  31       .        .        .  2408    7  10 

—  by  Mr.  Smart  from  Aug.  I,  to  Nov.  10  .        .        .  8199  12    9 

—  by  Major  Rlcketts  from  Nov.  10,  to  Dec.  31  .  1320  19    2 

Making  for  the  year  1828,  (including  the  sum  of  £8631  2s.  6d. 
deducted  above  as  advanced  by  the  commissaries  on  this 
account) 11881  15  1 

To  which,  if  we  add  the  total  of  military  and  civil  expense, 

as  abate £41262  19    7 

.    We  shall  have  a  grand  total  of £53,144  14    8 

The  only  other  sum  we  can  discover  to  have  been  paid  by  the  public  is  a  sum  of 
£6  7«.  6d.  for  public  buildings,  any  further  expense  attending  them,  as  well  as 
the  contingencies,  being  probably  paid  from  the  colonial  revenues.  Here  thaa 
we  have  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  West  India  Reporter's  estimate ;  aad 
even  of  this  amount  a  very  considerable  part  is  manifestly  and  strictly  uational 
and  not  colonial. 

Still  we  admit  the  sum  to  be  too  large,  much  larger  than  would  be  requisite  if 
Government  abstained  from  the  improvident  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treaivro 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  employment  of  European  troops ;  aad 
if  they  also  selected  the  chief  part  of  their  civU  functionaries  from  the  educated 
coloured  and  black  classes. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  no  excuse  for  employing  European  troops  io  socili 
noxious  climates  as  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  while  native  troops  are  to  h$ 
had.  We  trust  the  West  India  mortality  will  still  be  fully  disclosed  to  public 
view,  as  that  of  Africa  has  been.  Sir  William  Young  in  his  Common-Place 
Book  (p.  217  to  245)  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  it.  One  table  (p.  218)  exhibtta  a 
mortality  in  our  army  there  from  deaths  alone,  independently  of  war,  of  509 
officers,  and  17,173  men,  between  April  1706  and  Feb.  1802  ;  the  whole  fiirce 
at  the  former  period  being  19,676,  and  at  the  latter  10,198. 

As  for  the  expense  attending  the  liberated  Africans,  we  believe  that  it  ooaUl 
..nowhere  be  so  cheaply  conducted  as  at  Sierra  Leone. 


. 
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IV.  Dr.  Walsh's  view  of  Slavery  in  the  Brasils. 

A  Work,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Brazils,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  has 
just  been  published,  containing  a  variety  of  most  interesting  matter  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  It  shows  the  identity  of  that  monstrous  system 
wherever  it  is  allowed  to  exist;  whether  in  the  Brazils,  the  West 
Indies,  the  United  States,  or  the  Mauritius. 

1 .  The  Negro  race  enslaved  and  free. 

"  Here  is  the  alfandega,  or  custom-honse :  there  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the 
negro  population  under  circumstances  so  striking  to  a  stranger. 

"  The  whole  labour  of  bearing  and  moving  burdens  is  performed  by  these 
people,  and  the  state  in  which  they  appear  is  revolting  to  humanity.    Here  was 
a  number  of  beings  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  covering  of  dirty 
rags  tied  about  their  waists.    Their  skins,  from  constant  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther, had  become  hard,  crusty,  and  seamed,  resembling  the  coarse  black  covering 
of  some  beast,  or  like  that  of  an  elephant,  a  wrinkled  hide  scattered  with  scanty 
hairs.    On  contemplating  their  persons,  you  saw  them  with  a  physical  organisa- 
tion resembling  beings  of  a  gprade  below  the  rank  of  man ;  long  projecting  heels, 
the  gastronimic  muscle  wanting,  and  no  calves  to  their  legs ;  their  mouths  and 
chins  protruded,  their  noses  flat,  their  foreheads  retiring,  having  exactly  the 
head  and  legs  of  the  baboon  tribe.    Some  of  these  beings  were  yoked  to  drays, 
on  which  they  dragged  heavy  burdens.    Some  were  chained  by  the  necks  and 
legs,  and  moved  with  loads  thus  encumbered.    Some  followed  each  other  ia 
ranks,  with  heavy  weights  on  their  heads,  chattering  the  most  inarticulate  and 
dismal  cadence  as  they  moved  along.    Some  were  munching  young  sugar  canes, 
like  beasts  of  burden  eating  green  provender,  and  some  were  seen  near  the  water, 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  among  filth  and  offal,  coiled  up  like  dogs,  and  seeming  to 
expect  or  require  no  more  comfort  or  accommodation,  exhibiting  a  state  and  con- 
formation so  inhuman,  that  they  not  only  seemed,  but  actually  were,  far  below 
the  inferior  animals  around  them.    Horses  and  mules  were  not  employed  in  this 
way ;  they  were  used  only  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  labour.    They  were  seen  in 
the  same  streets,  pampered,  spirited,  and  richly  caparisoned,  enjoying  a  state  far 
superior  to  the  negroes,  and  appearing  to  look  down  on  the  fettered  and  burdened 
wretches  they  were  passing,  as  on  beings  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  creation  to 
themselves.  Some  of  the  negroes  actually  seemed  to  envy  the  caparisons  of  their 
fellow  brutes,  and  eyed  with  jealousy  their  glittering  harness.    In  imitation  of 
this  finery  they  were  fond  of  thrums  of  many-colour^  threads ;  and  I  saw  one 
creature,  who  supported  the  squalid  rag  that  wrapped  his  waist  by  a  suspender 
of  gaudy  worsted,  which  he  turned  every  moment  to  look  at,  on  his  naked 
shoulder.    The  greater  number,  however,  were  as  unconscious  of  any  covering 
for  use  or  ornament,  as  a  pig  or  an  ass. 

**  The  first  impression  of  all  this  on  my  mind,  was  to  shake  the  conviction  I 
had  always  felt,  of  the  wrong  and  hardship  inflicted  on  our  black  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  that  they  were  only  in  that  state  which  God  and  nature  had  assii^ed 
them;  that  they  were  the  lowest  grade  of  human  existence,  and  the  link  that 
connected  it  with  the  brute  ;  and  Hitd  the  gradation  was  so  insensible,  and  their 
natures  so  intermingled,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  one  had  terminated 
and  the  other  commenced  ;  and  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  people  who  con- 
templated them  every  day,  so  formed,  so  employed,  and  so  degraded,  should 
forget  their  claims  to  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  in  which  modem  philan- 
thropists are  so  anxious  to  place  them.  I  did  not,  at  the  moment,  myself  recol- 
lect, that  the  white  man,  made  a  slave  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  suffers  not  only  a 
similar  mental  but  physical  deterioration  from  hardships  and  emaciation,  and 
becomes  in  time  the  dull  and  deformed  beast  I  now  saw  yoked  to  a  burden. 

*'  A  few  hours  only  were  necessary  to  correct  my  first  impressions  of  the  negro 
popidation,  by  seeing  them  under  a  different  aspect.  We  were  attracted  by  the 
Boond  of  military  music,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  regiment  drawn  op  in 
oae  of  the  streets.  Their  colonel  had  just  died,  and  they  attended  to  fim  '' 
ptoccsiion  to  celebrate  his  obsequies.    They  were  all  of  differeat 
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black)  but  the  minority  were  negroes.  Their  equipment  was  exc^ent;  th^ 
wore  dark  jackets,  white  pantaloons,  and  black  leather  caps  and  belts,  all 
which,  with  their  arms,  were  in  high  order.  Their  band  produced  sweet  aad 
agreeable  music,  of  the  leader's  own  composition,  and  the  men  went  throng 
some  evolutions  with  regularity  and  dexterity.  They  were  only  a  militia  regi- 
ment, yet  were  as  well  appointed  and  disciplined  as  one  of  our  raiments  of  ute 
line.  Here  then  was  the  first  step  in  that  gradation  by  which  the  blade  popu- 
lation of  this  country  ascend  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  the  negro  advances  firom 
the  state  below  that  of  a  beast  of  burden  into  a  military  rank,  and  he  shows 
himself  as  capable  of  discipline  and  improYcment  as  a  human  being  of  any  other 
colour. 

*'  Our  attention  was  next  attracted  by  negro  men  and  women  bearing  about  a 
variety  of  articles  for  sale ;  some  in  baskets,  some  on  boards  and  cases  canied 
on  their  heads.  They  belonged  to  a  class, of  small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
vend  their  wares  at  home,  but  the  greater  number  send  them  about  in  this  way, 
as  in  itinerant  shops.  A  few  of  tliese  people  were  still  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
and  brought  a  certain  sum  every  evening  to  their  owners,  as  the  produce  of 
their  daily  labour.  But  a  large  proportion,  I  was  informed,  were  firee,  and 
exercised  this  little  calling  on  their  own  account.  They  were  all  very  neat  and 
clean  in  their  persons,  and  bad  a  decorum  and  sense  of  respectability  about 
them  superior  to  whites  of  the  same  class  and  calling.  All  their  artides  were 
good  in  their  kind,  and  neatly  kept,  and  they  sold  them  with  simplidty  aad 
confidence,  neither  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  others,  nor  suspecting  that  it 
would  be  taken  of  themselves.  I  bought  some  confectionary  from  one  of  the 
females,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  modesty  and  propriety  of  her  manner ;  she 
was  a  young  mother,  and  had  with  her  a  neatly  dressed  child,  of  which  she 
seemed  very  fond.  I  gave  it  a  little  comfit,  and  it  turned  up  its  dusky  counte- 
nance to  her  and  then  to  me,  taking  my  sweatmeat,  and  at  the  same  time  kissing 
my  hand.  As  yet  unacquainted  with  the  coin  of  the  country,  I  had  none  that 
was  current  about  me,  and  was  leaving  the  articles ;  but  the  poor  young  woaaa 
pressed  them  on  me  with  a  ready  confidence,  repeating  in  broken  Portagmese, 
ouio  tempo.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  '  other  time'  never  came,  for  I  conld  not 
recognise  her  person  afterwards  to  discharge  her  little  debt,  though  I  went  to 
the  same  place  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  soon  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  persons 
bearing  large  Ughted  wax  tapers,  like  torches,  gathering  before  a  house.  As 
I  passed  by,  one  was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  seemed  in  some  avt]i0- 
rity,  and  I  was  requested  to  fall  into  a  procession  that  was  forming.  It  was  the 
preparation  for  a  funeral,  and  on  such  occasions,  I  learned  that  they  always 
request  the  attendance  of  a  passing  stranger,  and  feel  hurt,  if  they  are  refiisfd. 
I  joined  the  party,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  a  neighbouring  church.  When 
we  entered,  we  ranged  ourselves  on  each  side  of  a  platform,  which  stood  near 
the  choir,  on  which  was  laid  an  open  coffin  covered  with  pink  silk  and  gold 
borders.  The  funeral  service  was  chanted  by  a  choir  of  priests,  one  of  whoM 
was  a  negro,  a  large  comely  man,  whose  jet  black  visage  formed  a  strong  and 
striking  contrast  to  his  white  vestments.  Me  seemed  to  perform  his  part  with  a 
decorum  and  sense  of  solemnity,  which  I  did  not  observe  in  his  brethren.  After 
scattering  flowers  on  the  coffin,  and  fumigating  it  with  incense,  they  retired,  the 
procession  dispersed,  and  we  returned  on  board. 

"  I  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  shore,  for  the  first  time,  and  I  saw  an  African 
negro  under  four  aspects  of  society ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  every  one, 
his  character  depended  on  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  eatimatioii 
in  which  he  was  held.  As  a  despised  slave,  he  was  far  lower  than  other  ani- 
mals of  burden  that  surrounded  him  ;  more  miserable  in  his  look,  more  reivolt* 
ing  in  his  nakedness,  more  distorted  in  his  person,  and  apparently  more  ddl- 
dent  in  intellect  than  the  horses  and  mules  that  passed  him  by.  Advanced  to 
the  grade  of  a  soldier,  he  was  clean  and  neat  in  his  person,  amenable  to  disci* 
pline,  expert  at  his  exercises,  and  shewed  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  white  Mae 
similarly  placed.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  his 
appearance,  and  the  decorum  of  his  manners  in  the  rank  assigned  him ;  and,  ae 
a  priest,  standing  in  the  house  of  God,  appointed  to  instruct  sodety  oa  their 
most  important  interests,  and  in  a  grade  in  which  moral  and  intellectMl  fitoei^ 
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ii  required,  and  a  certain  degree  of  anperiority  ia  expected,  he  seemed  even 
more  doTont  in  his  impressions,  and  more  correct  in  his  manners,  than  his  white 
associates.  I  came,  therefore,  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  in  my  mind,  that 
colour  was  an  accident  affecting  the  surface  of  a  man,  and  having  no  more  to  do 
with  his  qualities  than  his  clothes — that  God  had  equally  created  an  African  in 
the  image  of  his  person,  and  equally  given  him  an  immortal  soul ;  and  that  a 
European  had  no  pretext  but  his  own  cupidity,  for  impiously  thrusting  his  fel- 
low-man from  that  rank  in  the  creation  which  the  Almighty  has  assigned  him, 
and  degrading  him  below  the  lot  of  the  brute  beasts  that  perish."  (Vol.  I. 
p.  IS4— 141.) 


2.   Instance  of  savage  Cruelty, 

**  This  was  a  large  dreary  place,  like  a  stable,  kept  by  a  woman,  who  lived 
there  with  five  or  six  negroes.  She  was  young  and  rather  comely  ;  but  when  I 
entered,  evidently  intoxicated.  She  had  been,  I  learned,  a  person  of  indifferent 
character,  at  Rio ;  and  had  two  illegitimate  children.  She  rented  this  rancho, 
and  took  one  of  her  negroes  to  her  paramour  and  partner.  Of  all  the  women 
on  record  who  have  been  no  ornament  to  their  sex,  this,  I  believe,  was  one  of 
the  worst  After  having  emptied  a  bottle  of  caxas,  to  which,  as  I  passed  by 
her  venda,  I  saw  her  bead  constantly  applied,  she  issued  forth  with  her  face 
flushed,  and  a  lash  in  her  hand  ;  the  very  personification  of  Tisiphonl.  One 
of  her  slaves  was  a  poor  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  on  this  child  she  vented 
all  her  malignant  passions.  Every  time  she  met  him,  she  attacked  him  with  her 
lash,  cutting  him  across  the  face  and  body,  till  she  left  him  bleeding  and  moan- 
ing ;  and  tliis  for  no  reason,  but  in  the  very  wantonness  of  cruelty.  Her  house 
was  like  herself— most  abominable.  I  could  get  no  place  to  rest  in,  but  a  kind 
of  stable  among  the  negroes ;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  my  supper  was 
served  up.  It  consisted  of  rancid  pork  sausages  and  feijao.  When  the  boy, 
whom  she  had  so  cruelly  treated,  was  laying  it  on  the  table,  he  trembled  so, 
that  he  spilled  a  small  portion  of  the  sauce.  She  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
dashed  him  down,  and  trampled  on  him.  I  now  interfered  for  the  poor  child, 
and  took  him  up  to  protect  him.  There  lay  on  the  board  a  pointed  faca,  one  of 
the  deadly  weapons  used  for  stabbing.  She  caught  it  up,  and  striking  the  end 
of  it  on  the  table,  rushed  forward  with  an  intent  to  wound  either  me  or  the 
child,  when  I  wrenched  it  from  her^hand.  Knowing  quid  fwren»  famina  posset, 
and  that  she  had  several  sturdy  negroes  at  her  command,  I  thought  it  right  to  be 
on  my  guard,  and  kept  the  little  fellow  by  me  on  a  mat ;  he  moaned  most  pite- 
OQsly  idl  night,  crying  out  for  mercy  every  moment  in  his  sleep. 

« I  was  glad  to  leave  this  fury  at  the  dawn  of  day,  but  sorry  to  leave  the  poor 
child  behind  me,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  fall  a  victim  to  her  intoxicated  rage. 
If  there  was  no  other  argument  against  a  state  of  slavery,  the  incentive  it  ap- 

flies  to  the  indulgence  of  our  evil  passions,  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
f  this  wretched  woman  had  not  this  poor  victim  to  exercise  her  bad  temper  on 
with  impunity  on  all  occasions,  she  would  learn  to  keep  it  under  some  control." 
(Vol.  II.  p.  274—276.) 


3.  Slave  Market, 

**  A  scene  now  presented  itself  highly  repugnant  to  European  feelings,  par- 
ticolarly  those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time.  We  had  overtaken  on  the  road 
acveral  troops  of  slaves,  bought  at  Rio,  and  driven  like  sheep  into  the  country 
to  be  sold  at  the  different  villages.  A  market  was  here  opened,  just  before  the 
inn-door,  and  about  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  brought  there.  The 
dfiver  was  the  very  model  of  what  I  had  conceived  such  a  fellow  to  be.  He 
was  a  tall,  cadaverous,  tawny  man,  with  a  shock  of  black  hair  hanging  about 
lua  sharp,  but  determined-looking  visage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  Jamt  and 
pantaloons,  with  buff  boots  hanging  loose  about  his  legs,  ornamented  with  lam 
silver  spurs.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  capacious  straw  hat,  bound  with  •  .W* 
dUblMNi,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  long  whip,  with  two  thongs;  he  shook  thjl 
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his  drove,  and  they  all  arranged  tbemBeWes  for  examioation,  some  of  them, 
particulany  the  chfldren,  tremfaiing  Mke  aspen  leaves.  He  then  Vent  round  the 
village,  for  purchasers,  and  vrhen  they  arrived,  the  market  was  opened.  The 
slaves,  both  men  and  women,  were  walked  about,  and  put  into  different  paces, 
then  handled  and  felt  exaotly  as  I  have  seen  butchers  feel  a  calf.  He  occasion- 
'allj  lashed  them,  and  made  them  jump  to  shew  that  their  limbs  were  supple. 
And  caused  them  to  shriek  and  cry,  that  the  purchasers  might  perceive  their 
Itings  were  sound. 

^  Among  the  company  at  the  market,  was  a  Brazilian  lady,  who  exhibited  a 
regular  mcMlel  of  her  class  in  the  country.  She  had  on  a  round  felt  hat,  like  an 
Englishman's,  and  under  it  a  turban,  which  covered  her  head  as  a  nightcap. 
Though  it  was  a  burning  day,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  a  large  scarlet  woollen 
cloak,  which,  however,  she  drew  up  so  high  as  to  shew  us  her  embroidered 
shoes  and  silk  stockings ;  she  was  attended  by  a  black  slave,  who  held  an  um- 
brella over  her  head,  and  she  walked  for  a  considerable  time  deliberately 
through  the  slaves,  looking  as  if  she  was  proudly  contrasting  her  own  import- 
ance vrith  their  misery. 

''  On  turning  away  from  a  spectacle,  where  every  thing,  though  so  novel, 
was  so  revolting,  we  were  accosted  by  a  man  with  a  gaudy  flowered  silk  waist- 
coat, who  spoke  a  little  English,  and  said  he  was  a  German  doctor,  settled  in 
the  Ald6a«  He  informed  us,  that  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  valley  treated 
the  slaves  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  They  allowed  them  but  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  farinha  or  feijao,  and  never  any  animal  food ;  yet  on  this  they  com- 
pelled them  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  exposing  them  to  the  alternations  of 
neat,  cold,  and  wet,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  health,  comfort,  or  life. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  such  a  proportion, 
that  if  it  was  not  for  the  constant  supply  sent  down  in  this  way,  the  negroes  of 
the  district  would  soon  become  an  extinct  race.  He  himself  possesMd  two 
slaves,  which  he  kept  alive  and  healthy  by  a  different  treatment,  which  he  re- 
commended in  vain  to  his  neighbours  to  adopt,  even  for  their  own  sakes,  if  not 
lor  that  of  humanity."    (Vol.  II.  p.  61—63.) 


4.    Cruel  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  Indiam. 

**  A  decree  for  the  purpose  was  issued  so  late  as  the  year  1808,  by  Dom  John, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  measures  which  he  thought  best  calculated  to  reclaim  the 
aborigines,  who  had  just  before  committed  some  ravages.  He  directed  that  the 
Indians  who  were  conquered,  should  be  distributed  among  the  fazendeiros  and 
agriculturists,  who  should  support,  clothe,  and  civilise,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  but  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  8ercice$  <if  the 
9ame  Indians  for  a  certain  number  qf  y  ears^  in  compensation  for  the  expense  of 
their  instruction  and  management.  This  unfortunate  permission  at  once  de- 
stroyed all  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  Brazilians.  The  Indians 
wera  everywhere  hunted  down  for  the  sake  of  their  salvation ;  wars  were  excited 
among  the  tribes,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  bringing  in  each  other  captives, 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity ;  the  most  sacred  objects  were  prostituted  to  the 
base  cupidity  of  man,  by  even  this  humane  and  limited  permission,  of  reducing 
his  fellow-creatures  to  slavery.  In  the  distant  provinces,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maranhao,  it  is  still  practised,  and  white  men  set  out  for  the  woods 
to  seek  their  fortunes ;  thst  is,  to  hunt  Indians,  and  return  with  slaves.  The 
consequence  was,  that  all  who  could  escape,  retbed  to  the  remotest  forests ;  and 
thero  is  not  one  to  be  now  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  all  this  wooded  region." 
(Vol.  II.  p.  70,  Tl.) 


ThiSf  and  aU  other  pmblicatums  t^  the  Society,  may  be  had  at  their  ofice 
18,  Aldermanbury:  or  at  Messrs.  HatchardSy  187,  PiecadUhf^and  ArcKs,  ConMU. 
They  may  also  be  procured^  through  any  bookseUer,  or  at  the  depots  ^  the  Anti* 
Slavery  Society  throughout  the  kingdom. 

London :  Btf^ttr  luid  Thorns,  Prtotin,  14.  B«rtbolom«w  CIom. 
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I  4i0KK  friends  of  Mr.  Telfair,  of  the  MBuritiuB,  have  widely  ctrcu- 

loEed  BD  extract  from  a  statement  of  his,  printed  at  Portl«uia,  pur- 
portiag  to  be  a  refutation  of  the  chaises  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
No.  44,  against  that  colony,  and  the  whole  of  which  statement  they 
aunomice  as  about  to  be  republished  in  thi*  ixiuoLry.  The  only  pas- 
sage in  the  Reporter  which  they  have  now  put  I'orwatd  as  calumnious, 
ii  the  following : 

"  The  whole  community  have  of  late  had  their  feeUngs  violently  and 
universally  excited  by  a  series  of  acta  of  cold,  calculating,  deliberate, 
bloody-minded  ferocity,  which  have  been  judicially  brought  to  light  at 
Edinburgh  1  and  no  man,  who  has  a  single  spark  of  humanity  in  his 
frame,  can  view  them  in  all  their  dimensioua  of  iniquity  without  a  thrill 
of  horror.  But  if,  even  to  these  appalhng  discoveries,  we  were  to  add 
the  deeds  of  Corder  and  Thurtell,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Marr  and 
Williamson,  combioing  with  them  all  the  murders  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  yeai^,  have  called  down  the  vengeance  of  British  law  on  their 
perpelraiors  :  wre  doubt  whether  this  collective  mass  of  crime  would  be 
found  frreater  than  the  tegular,  husiness-like,  daily  march,  for  a  like 

Sirioil,  of  that  system,  which  od  many  estates  as  well-ordered  as  Bel 
oibre,  steadily  proceeds,  for  ends  equally  sordid,  in  to  torturing  and 
murdering,  inch  by  inch,  the  cultivators  of  their  soil,  as  that  one  in  ten 
■hall  be  regularlv  slaaghlered,  every  year,  to  glut  the  cupidity  of  thar 

'        savage  owners.     Wherein  do  the  unmnching  and  resolute  adminislrators 

I  of  such  a  system  morally  differ  from  the  smooth-tongued  and  remorse- 
less villain  who,  in  Edinbnrgh,  is  now  about  to  suffer  the  penalty  cf  the 
law  T  They  difler  only  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  deeper  malignity,  and 
more  heartless  barbarity  of  Uieif  conduct.     And  yet  under  all  ihe  cir- 

I  cunittances  of  the  case,  are  not  their  crimes  our)  ?  Are  toe  not  par- 
takers in  their  guilt  ?  "     P.  377. 

I  The  circumstances  whioh  chiefly  gave  occasion  to  these  severe  re- 

marks,  were  thus  slated  tn  the  preceding  pages  of  the  same  Reporter  : 
"  By  a  report  from  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  the  collector  of  the  internal 
taxes,  dated  November  39,  18Q3.  it  appears  that  the  slave  population 
of  Ihe  district  of  Port  Louie  umounied,  in  1B22,  to  7456  males  and 
3669  fanslen.  in  all  11.1-25.  By  n  tetuin  of  the  intermenU  of  slaves 
occurring  in  this  same  dislrid,  daring  the  years  1615  to  IS20  tnchsive, 
the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  6565.  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one 
doMh  jraafly  in  every  ten  or  eleven  persons,  or  about  ten  par  cent,  of 
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deaths  per  annma;  the^oidinarr  mortality  of  Europe  being  boC  moia 
ihaDaiiaTeragetOa  aliages,  of  nomtwoto  three  per  ceDt  per  aanuL 

''  Now  it  has  never  been  asserted,  that  there  is  any  thing  unfanNirable 
to  negro  life  in  the  cUnuUe  of  the  Mauritius  generally,  or  of  the  Fcut 
'  I^ttis  district  in  particular.  The  contrary,  indeed,  may  be  proved  by 
the  returns  of  the  whole  free  black  and  coloured  populatioa  of  the 
island  during  nearly  the  same  period,  viz.  from  1816  to  1821  incluaife. 
The  average  of  the  population  of  this  class  for  those  years  was  11,061. 
The  annual  average  mortality  during  the  same  six  years  was  295,  benig 
one  in  37  or  38,  or  about  2|  per  cent 

**  On  nearly  the  same  number  of  slaves,  however,  in  the  district  of 
Port  Louis,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  1094,  being  little  less  than 
four  times  that  of  the  free  population  of  the  colony.  And  suppowig 
the  same  rate  of  mortality  to  extend  over  the  whole  slave  population  of 
the  island,  we  shall  have,  as  the  result,  not  less  than  about  7000  deadw 
annually,  or  about  126,000  deaths  in  the  18  years  we  have  possessed 
the  island ;  a  mortality  nearly  equal  to  killing  off  the  whole  of  the 
slaves  existing  at  anv  one  time  twice  told ;  a  number  equal  to  which 
must  have  been  supplied  by  means  of  importations,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  the  well-known  atrocities  from  which  alone  such 
importations  could  be  obtained.'-    P.  375  and  376. 

Now,  in  these  returns  alone,  assuming  them  to  be  correct,  there  was 
enough  to  warrant  the  line  of  remark  adopted  in  describing  the  waste 
of  life  in  one  whole  district  of  the  Mauritius.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  returns  are  incorrect,  then  the  functionaries  of  that  island,  who  fur* 
nished  them,  must  bear  the  blame.  But  even  if  we  should  reduce  this 
frightful  estimate  by  a  third  or  a  half,  there  would  still  remain,  as  was 
observed  at  the  time,  (p.  376,)  enough  to  justify  the  strongest  language 
then  employed.  The  observations  proceeded  on  the  assumed  accuracy 
of  oflBcial  returns,  some  of  them  prepared  during  the  pendency  of  a  con* 
troversy  which  would  naturally  make  the  persons  furnishing  them,  and 
some  oif  whom  were  also  parties  in  that  controversy,  careful  not  need- 
lessly  to  supply  weapons  against  themselves.  We  never  can  suppose, 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  they  either  mistated  or  omitted  facts,  that 
they  would  do  so  to  their  own  wrong. 

Dut  then  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  above  passage  should  have 
selected  Bel  Ombre  from  the  mass  of  plantations,  and  introduced  ita 
name  in  so  invidious  a  connection.  The  reason  was  this ;  that  while  all 
the  other  plantations  in  the  island  were  lumped  together,  separate  and 
specific  returns,  of  the  particulars  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  its 
slaves  were  required  and  received  from  that  estate  alone. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1826,  calling  for  a  return  from  the  collector's  and  register's  rolb 
of^the  number  of  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre,  and  of  the  number  bom,  dying, 
purchased,  or  sold,  with  various  other  particulars,  in  ecuih  year,  from 
1814,  to  the  latest  period.  This  return  was  extremely  defective,  and 
fell  fttr  short  of  complying  with  the  order  of  the  House :  but  still, 
having  been  made  with  ti^  privity  and  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  who  had  moreover  been  called  upon  to  furnish  all  the  explantfions 
he  might  deem  .requisite,  it  might  fairly  be  presumed  to  give  as  favourable 
M  ikw  of  his  case  as  could  be  exhibited;    It  was  not  to  be  believed,  that 
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a  penon  loconversBnt  withbusineaiBs  Mr.  Telfair  was  known  lo  be,  and 
living:  in  the  colony,  could  not  have  furaiihed  all  tbe  inforniaiion  (hat  waa 
required;  for  even,  if  through  his  neglect,  the  records  of  the  collector 
or  of  the  registrar  were  unable  to  supply  it,  yet  his  own  plantation 
books  might  have  been  referred  to  as  contaiiiing  every  particular  Uiat 
wflis  demanded.  A  transcript  from  them  must  have  afforded  a  clear 
account  from  year  to  year,  almost  from  day  (o  day,  of  the  loial  number 
of  hia  slaveB,  and  of  the  bitthB,  deaths,  sales,  and  purchases  occurring 
from  time  to  time,  during  his  occupancy  of  tlie  estate. — If  such  books 
were  kept,  then  it  was  in  Mr.  Telfair's  power  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  Ihe  House,  itnd  in  doing  so,  if  all  was  r^ular,  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
which  had  produced  the  order.  But  instead  of  adopting  this  plain  and 
obvious  course,  matters  are  still  left  in  the  darkness  and  doubt  in  which 
tbe  irregularity  of  his  own  returns  to  the  collector  and  registrar  had  in- 
vohred  them.  But  if  it  be  alleged  there  were  no  such  plantation  books 
from  which  correct  information  could  be  drawn,  then  we  should  say  that 
no  allegation  could  be  less  creditaUe  to  the  proprietor  of  Bel  Ombre 
than  this.  It  would  seem  at  once  to  be  a  rcfulatiou  of  his  own  asser- 
tions, and  those  of  his  friends,  in  favour  of  the  humane  and  ju- 
diciouB  management  of  that  plantation,  it  would  imply  an  entire  ne- 
glect of  the  very  6rst  elements  of  improvement  on  a  plantation  worked 
by  slaves,  if  the  person  in  charge  of  it  had  not  placed  himself  in  a 
capacity  of  knowing  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  day  lo  day,  the 
state  and  progress  of  its  population,  and  of  thus  giving  to  others  a  clear 
account  of  both.  And  even  supposing  that  Mr.  Telfair  had  no  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  slaves,  but  merely  to  a  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  we  see  not  how  he  could  possibly  have  omitted 
to  cause  such  plantation  records,  as  have  been  alluded  to,  to  be  kept  by 
bis  managers.  Why  then,  when  the  owner  of  Bel  Ombre  learnt  that  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  required  a  return  of  the  number  of 
slaves  on  that  estate,  and  of  their  births,  deaths,  &c.,  /or  each  year 
during  his  possession;  and  when  he  also  knew,  (for  he  was  referred  to 
OD  the  occasion,)*  that  neither  the  collector's  rolls,  nor  the  registry,  could 
afford  the  information  required,  and  that  tbe  only  returns  to  be  ob- 
tained from  them  were  vague,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfactory:  why  did 
he  not  offer  to  supply  tbe  deficiency  ?  Was  it  not  in  his  power  at  once 
to  have  cleared  up  all  doubts  on  tbe  subject ;  and  was  it  not,  therefore, 
obviously  his  duty,  and  also  his  interest,  if  his  own  records  were  in 
accordance  with  his  present  allegations,  to  have  brought  them  forward? 
The  task  therefore  of  shewing  why  it  was  not  done  rests  entirely  on  him. 
He  alone  can  clear  up  the  mystery  which  hangs  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  returns  actually  produced,  none  were  found  that  furnished 
any  intelligent  data  from  which  to  reason,  excepting  for  two  of  the 
twelve  years  for  which  they  were  required,  namely  1SI9  and  182.'). 

Tbe  remarks  made  at  the  time,  by  the  Reporter,  on  these  returns,  and 
which  seem  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  deductions  from  them,  were  as 
follows : 

"  A  farther  proof  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  mortality  prevailing 
WDODg  the  slaves  in  this  colony,  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  Uw 

*  Sm  PMliKmnlvjr  iwpera  of  IS3T,  No.  S8t,p.  41. 
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•state  of  Be)  Onbte,  hAaiims  to  Mr.  Telfiur,  the  private  Seeratarf  of 
Sir  Robert  FarqoW,  and  the  humane  treatment  of  the  slaTea  on  whkh 
estate  Sir  Robert,  who  was  himself  a  constant  Tisitor  npoh  k,  Ughlf 
extolled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  representing  it  as  a  pattern  for  good 
management,  and  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  the  islaiKi.  Now,  eveft 
on  this  well  regulated  estate,  the  decrease  appears,  from  outhoitic  doen- 
ments,  to  have  amounted  annually  to  about  12  per  cent  The  return  te 
1819  gives  64  deadis  and  12  births  on  a  population  of  3178,  being- an* 
actual  deorease  of  52,  or  13}  per  cent;  and  the  return  of  1825  gma 
55  deaths  and  16  births  on  a  population  of  372,  being  an  actnal  de^ 
crease  of  38,  or  10}  per  cent;  or,  on  an  average  of  the  two  periods,  a 
deorease  of  12  per  cent  The  mortality  in  the  first  year  was  as  high  at 
17  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  being  an  average 
of  16  per  cent,"  p.  376. 

Mr.  Telfair  now  alleges  that  this  view  of  the  subjeet  was  erroneons  7 
as  the  returns  which  the  Reporter  assumed  to  be  annual,  and  on  whidi 
It  reasoned  as  such,  were,  m  fact,  not  annual,  but  triennial,  and  thai 
tiberefore  the  mortality  of  13}  per  cent.,  for  example,  was  the  mortaHly, 
not  of  one  year,  but  of  three,  being  at  the  rate,  therefore,  not  of  13}, 
but  of  4}  percent  per  annum.  We  shall  recur  to  this  ooint  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  assume,  what  we  are  not  at  all  incKned  to  beliete, 
that  he  is  right,  and  that  we  have  laboured  under  a  mistake  m  regarfing 
the  return  of  births  and  deaths  as  annual,  and  not  triennial.  And  what 
in  reality  does  he  gain  by  this  concession  ?  The  object  was  to  prova 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  slavery  prevailing  in  Mauritius ;  and 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  13}  per  cent  is  s:  more  appatting  rasio 
of  decrease  than  4}  ;  yet  is  not  the  latter  a  sufficiently  cogent  proof  of 
the  deathfal  tendency  of  that  system,  especially  when  found  recurring, 

Sir  after  vear,  on  a  plantation  which  by  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  and  other 
nds  of  Mr.  Teliair,  was  represented  as  a  model  of  humane  manage* 
ment,  and  of  wise  and  beneficent  attention  to  the  comfort  and  well-bmg 
of  the  slaves  ?  We  mav  judge  from  this  fact  of  the  standard  of  hu** 
manity  among  the  slave-holders  of  Mauritius.  The  steady  progreMion 
of  mortality  at  such  a  rate,  in  a  climate  congenial  to  the  slave,  soffl- 
ciently  establishes  the  malignity  and  destractiveness  of  the  systeas. 
It  cannot  consist  with  moderate  labour  and  an  abundance  of  food.  It 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  severity  of  treatment; — by  the 
excessive  exaction  of  the  slave's  coerced  labour,  or  by  the  seaa tineas  and 
inadequacy  of  his  nourishment 

This  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  decrease  among  the  shn^ 
of  Bel  Ombre,  even  at  the  assumed  lower  rate  of  4)  per  cent,  with  the 
ascertained  progress  of  population  among  the  free  black  and  coloared 
elasses  in  the  A&uritius.  On  referring  to  the  pariiamentary  papers  for 
1823,  No.  89,  Pi  127,  we  find  the  following  census  of  these  clasaee  for 
the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819. 


PopalatioB. 

Births. 

I>eatk8. 

Inareai 

1817      . 

.     .     10.209 

504 

262 

242 

1818 

.     .     10,549 

536 

336 

200 

1819 

.     .     11,552 

576 

387 

239 

This  return,  it  will  be  perceived,  gives  a  regular  increase  of  upwards 
of  two  per  ceat.  per  annom,  ia  tiia  very  jaan  uriMi  the  slaves  of  Bel 
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Onbra,  even  on  Mr.  Tell'atr's  own  Bdmistian,  were  decrMiing  at  ths 
rtte  of  4(  per  cent.,  and  in  the  district  of  Port  Louis  generally  at  a 
mnch  higher  rate. 

Il  )iu  been  argued,  however,  that  the  decrease  of  4i  per  cent,  is  to 
be  explained,  Urst  by  the  fact  of  an  epidemic,  aud  next  by  the  disparity 
of  the  sexes.     Let  ui  consider  these  separately. 

With  respect  to  the  epidemic,  it  is  obvious  that  its  influence  would 
apply  equally  lo  the  free  negroes  ai  to  the  slave  negroes,  except  in  bo 
far  as  the  slave  system,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  humanity  and  iu 
boasted  hospitals,  is  of  itself  unfriendly  to  health  and  life.  This  inhe- 
rent unfriendliness,  however,  is  the  very  point  contended  for,  UmI 
which,  by  the  comparison  just  instituted,  is  irrefragably  proved. 

As  to  the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  we  have  to  remark,  that  when  Mr. 
Telfair  first  purchased  Bel  Ombre,  in  1816,  the  sexes  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  equal,  the  males  amounting  to  133,  and  the  females  lo  120. 
making  a  difference  of  only  about  one-lenth.  Now,  giving  full  credit 
to  Mr-  Telfair  for  those  humane,  enlightened,  and  philanthropic  senli' 
mentt  which  lie  professes,  and  which  his  friends  attribute  to  him,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  anxious  to  dimi- 
nish, and  most  certainly  not  to  aggravate,  this  slight  disparity.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  We  have  in  the  very  next  line  an  enumeration  of  his 
slaves  in  1SI9,  (p.  5.)  including  those  transferred  to  hint  in  1816,  and 
those  whom  he  had  subsequently  added  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and 
it  makes  the  males  350,  and  the  females  176.  Another  enumeration, 
beBiio^  the  same  date,  at  p.  34,  makes  the  males  291,  and  Llie  females 
199 ;  raising  the  original  disparity  of  one-tenth  to  about  a  third  ;  that 
ia  to  say,  more  than  threefold  what  it  was  when  the  estate  came  into 
Hi.  Telfair's  hands. 

Now  these  additions  must  have  been  the  voluntary  and  deliberate  act 
of  Mr.  Telfair :  and  yet,  if  we  had  judged  by  Mr.  Telfair's  own  profes- 
sioas,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  his  friends  in  proof  of  his  studious  and 
wakeful  attenlioD,  not  only  to  the  physical  comforts,  but  lo  the  moral 
improvement  of  bis  staves;  the  very  last  thing  we  should  have  expected, 
or  even  thought  possible,  would  have  been,  that  in  the  course  of  one. 
two,  or  three  years,  he  should  voluntarily  have  so  increased  the  dispa- 
rity of  the  sexes  on  his  estate,  that  there  should  only  be  about  two 
women  for  every  three  men  upon  it.  Such  a  proceeding  voinnlariiy 
adoDted  appears  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with  any  rational  and 
settled  purpose  of  promoting  the  real  comfort  and  well-being  of  th« 
slaves;  nor  can  any  strength  of  assertion,  or  any  muliiplicity  of  testi- 
monies  lo  character,  rebut  the  plain  inference  deducible  from  such  a 
fact.  For  whatever  elTect  this  enormously  increased  disparity  may 
have  had  in  swelling  the  mortality,  or  b  aggravating  the  moral  evils 
prevailing  in  Bel  Ombre,  it  was  his  own  proper  and  spontaneous  act, 
done  in  the  certain  and  inevitable  prospect  of  the  numerous  evils,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  he  must  have  known  could  not  foil  to  ilow 
fHHn  it. 

During  a  part  at  least  of  the  years  1818  and  1819,  there  were  on 
Bel  OmbK,  (see  papers  of  1827,  No.  285,  p.  34,)  199  femalmc  iv' 
ike  binlis  in  that  year  are  stated  to  be  12.    Now  it  waa  tbia  one* 
>lanc«,  unODg  otktn,  which  led  to  the  concluiion  that  the  ratim 
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birtha  and  deaths  there  given  was  for  a  smgle  year,  and  not^  ai  Mf. 
Telfair  now  affirms,  for  three  years.  We  could  not  have  toppoacd  if 
possible^  for  one  moment,  that  the  births  among  so  many  females  bad 
oidy  been  12  in  three  years,  or  only  four  annually ;  and  yet  such  m«st 
be  the  fact,  if  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Telfair  be  correct,  that  the  reCum 
of  births  and  deaths  was  a  triennial  and  not  an  annual  return.  If  k  were 
80y  then  must  there  of  necessity  be  something  radically  vicious  in  a 
system  which  among  so  many  females  limited  the  births  to  only  four  in 
one  year.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  this  should  have  beea 
the  fact,  without  such  undue  severity  in  the  exaction  of  labour,  or 
mich  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  food,  as  tended  to  check  and  ahufMi 
to  destroy  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reioni 
for  1819  was  an  annual,  and  not  a  triennial  return,  was  this,  that  at  the' 
close  of  a  nominal  list  of  the  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre,  dated  the  25th< 
February,  1819,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Blancard,  the  co-partner  and  mana-^ 
eer  of  the  estate,  the  last  twelve  names  in  the  list  are  said  to  be  nem 
iom,  (paper  of  1827,  No.  285,  p.  25,)  Uiat  is,  we  presume,  bom  within 
the  preceding  year ;  a  number  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  number 
of  births  given  in  the  same  paper,  p.  34,  for  1819,  namely,  12. — ^And 
if  we  had  thus  Mr  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  births  were  the 
births  of  one  year,  and  not  of  three  years,  we  were  necessarily  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  deaths  embraced  the  same  period,  and  that  the 
return  of  births  and  deaths  was  therefore  an  annual  and  not  a  triennial 
return.  Mr.  Telfair,  however,  now  affirms  the  contrary ;  but  whether 
he  be  rig^t  or  wrong  on  this  point,  is  in  truth  of  no  real  importance ; 
for  to  prove  the  monstrously  unnatural  state  of  things  which  is  produced 
by  slavery  in  the  Mauritius,  it  seems  quite  sufficient  to  take  the  fact  .on 
Mr.  Telfair's  shewing,  that  in  three  years  only  12  children  were  b<mi  in 
Bel  Ombre,  being  four  annually.  To  establish  this  more  clearly,  we  wiH 
recur  to  the  Wpet  of  1823,  No.  89,  p.  127.  The  number  of  free  black 
and  coloured  females  in  the  island  in  1819,  was  6,349.  The  numbtr 
of  their  births  in  that  year  is  stated  to  have  been  576,  being  one  birth  Utf. 
each  eleven  females ;  whereas  on  Bel  Ombre  the  births  were  one  Ibr. 
every  44  females,  if  we  take  their  number  to  be  176,  as  it  stands  at 
p.  5  of  the  papers  of  1827,  No.  285 ;  or  one  for  every  50  females,  if 
we  take  their  number  at  199,  as  it  stands  at  p.  34  of  the  same  paper.    - 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  another  circumstance,  which  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  were  right 
as  to  the  precise  periods  for  which  these  returns  are  given,  and  that,  is, 
their  irregular,  confused,  and  even  contradictory  tenor.  The  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  clear  and  precise.  It  called  for  the  number 
of  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre  in  ectchyear,  from  1814  to  the  latest  period  to 
which  the  account  could  be  made  up;  and,  also,  for  **  the  number  of 
slaves  bom,  dying,  purchased,  or  sold*'  in  each  year^  as  these  stood' 
both  in  the  registry,  and  in  the  collector's  rolls. 

The  returns  to  Uiis  order,  as  they  appear  in  the  papers  of  1827,  No* 
285,  are  as  follows : 

From  the  registry :~-4n  1815, 253  slaves:  in  1819, 426;  and  in  1825, 
387 ;  (p.  4  &  5.)— Again,  (p.  34.)  in  1819,  490  slaves.  No  spscification 
ii  given  for  any  other  years.    Both  tbaie  returns,  tboagh  diflbring  so 
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h  from  each  other,  are  signed  by  ihe  same  Individuiil,  E.  A.  Draper, 
!Xciiiig  Register,  and  be&r  the  same  date  31  Aug.  1826. 

From  the  collector's  rolls  we  have  a  different  statement,  viz.  in  1814. 
230  slaves:  in  1819,378  sUvea:  in  1830,  and  1821.  426  slaves ;  m 
182^,  4 !9  slsvex;  in  18-23,  360  slaves ;  in  1824.386  slaves;  in  1825. 
372  slaves;  and  in  1826,  173  slaves  (p.  35—40). 

Besides  this,  we  have  a  list  contaifiing  the  names  of  all  the  slaves 
"  txiiting''  on  Bel  Ombre,  signed  by  Mr.  Blancard,  and  dated  25  Feb. 
1819,  Bod  making  the  whole  number  490,  of  which  64  are  marked  as 
dead,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  426  (p.  6 — 25).  We  have  also  a  list 
of  slaves  "exUting"  on  Bel  Ombre,  dated 25  .Ian.  1822.  and  signed  by 
Charles  Telfair,  contaimng  only  197  names,  but  closing  with  a  certifi- 
cate, that  the  number  on  the  estate,  at  that  time,  was  425  (p.  46 — 53). 
We  have,  moreover,  a  third  list  of  the  same  kind,  dated  27  Feb.  1825, 
and  signed  for  Mr.  Telfair,  by  William  Foster,  containing  196  names, 
and  certifying  the  whole  number  lo  be  318  (p.  26—33).  Some  curious 
inferences  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  and  names  in  these  lisls 
we  mnsl  for  the  present  omit. 

Surely  this  jmcertainly  and  confusion  might  have  been  obviated; 
and  means  might  have  been  taken,  by  a  reference  to  the  plantation 
books,  to  explain  th<:3e  otherwise  inexplicable  discrepancies.  Mr.  Telfair 
doiibtless  could  have  given  a  satisfactory  aolution  of  them.  He  must 
have  been  aware  that  such  a  solution  was  essential  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  returns  had  been  called  for;  and  yet  it  was  not  given.  Who 
then  is  to  blame  for  any  suspicions  which,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  were  naturally  caused  by  so  much  obscurity,  but  the  indi- 
vidual  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  made  the  whole  mailer  clear? 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  a  public  functionary,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
governor,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  measure  of  registration  was 
one  which  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  had  it  at  heart  to  en- 
force, as  the  only  effectual  means  of  delecting,  and  thus  preventing  the 
illicit  importation  of  slaves.  Mr.  Telfair  himself  now  admits  that  a 
system  of  strict  and  vigilant  registration  is  an  effectual  bar  to  slave 
trading:  aid  he  pleads  the  recent  institution  of  such  a  registry  (at  the 
dose  of  1826)  as  a  proof  that  no  slave  trade  can  now  e»isL  But,  if  so. 
how  are  we  to  acconoi  for  it,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which  had 
elapsed  previous  to  IS'27,  and  during  which  a  registry  was  as  much  a 
part  of  the  law  as  it  now  is,  that  registry  should  have  been  per- 
[oitted  to  fall  into  complete  neglect  and  consequent  confusion,  without 
having  excited  the  jealousy  and  vigilance,  or  the  remonstrances  of 
the  local  Government  of  which  he  formed  a  part  ?  And  how  did  il 
happen  that  he  himself,  bound  by  all  his  obligations  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  lo  see  th.it  that  law  was  enforced,  should  not  only  have  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  or  to  lake,  or  even  to  propose  any  effectual  measures 
to  that  end;  but  that  he  himself  should  hnve  been  amongst  the  de- 
faulters ?  And  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  his  influenlinl  example 
should  have  given  encouragement  to  similar  defaults  in  others?  They 
would  naturiilly  feel  secure  in  the  violation  of  an  ennclmenl,  hovrever] 
vitally  important  it  miglit  be  represented  by  His  Majesty's  Seccetarrl 
^^8tUe  (o  he,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  one  who  r~ 

■•confidential  friend  and  advisar  of  the  govemor,  and  whOM  coadi 
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Uttdeir  all  the  oinsiiiivtaneM  of  Ae  case,  coutd  «el  fail  te  pnAutt  Hie 
impression  that  it  nigKt  be  set  al  noiigtit  willi  impunity,  mt  we  fnil 
nat  panne  this  sobjeet  ftMther  at  present,  althooj^i  nveh  renmini  to 
be  said  «poB  it  Our  readers  will  feel  that  a  sio^e  fiucc^ssfiil  nUffrt- 
voyage,  encouraged  oTen  by  the  neglect  or  omission  in  a  pnUic  l«nie- 
tionary  of  the  only  effectual  means  of  prev^Hing  it,  invol^7«d  more 
horrors  than  have  Bver  been  alleged  to  ^w  fW>m  slavery  on  any  one 
plantation  in  the  island. 

Having  thus  considered  the  inferences  fairly  deducible  from  those 
retoms  which  profess  to  exhibit  the  state  and  progress  of  popedalion  in 
the  Mauritius  generaUy,  as  well  as  on  a  particular  plantation ;  iBfevencei 
which  cannot  be  shaken  bv  any  multiplication  of  individual  affirmaiioBS 
to  the  oontrery ; — ^we  would  say  one  word  in  justification  of  the  sketch 
that  was  given  of  the  general  state  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius,  m  die 
Roporters  Nos.  42  and  44. 

1st.  As  to  the  toant  of  education  and  religious  instruction. 

Even  one  of  Mr.  Telfair's  own  compurgators,  Mr.  R.  M.  Thomas,  Ae 

Srotector  of  slaves,  in  a  letter  of  19  June  1829,  lets  us  into  this  secret, 
lat,  down  to  that  time,  now  only  twelve  months  ago,  on  no  estate  but 
Bel  Ombre  had  any,  even  the  slightest,  attempt  been  made  to  instruct 
the  slaves.  The  words  of  this  witness  are — "  Mr.  Telfair  is  the  onfy 
mdividual  in  the  colony,  lay  or  clerical,  who  permits  dementaiy  instruc- 
tion to  be  imparted  to  his  slaves.**  Did  the  Reporter  then  aiBrm  un- 
truly, that  *'  the  slaves  of  the  Mauritius  were  generally  excluded  from 
all  moral  or  religious  instruction  ?**    P.  380. 

2.  As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves. 

The  LAW  of  the  island,  previous  to  1827,  made  no  distinction  what- 
ever in  the  punishments  inflicted  on  men  and  women,  adults  or  children. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  its  provisions — Slaves  can  possess  nothing, 
can  gain  nothing,  bv  their  own  industry  or  the  liberality  of  others,  that 
shall  not  belong  in  full  property  to  their  masters,  without  the  power,  o« 
the  part  of  their  children  or  other  relations,  to  claim  any  portion  thoeof 
flom  any  disposition  whatever  they  may  make. — ^A  slave  striking  his 
master  or  mistress,  or  their  children,  and  causing  a  wound,  shall  sofiiMr 
death ;  and  if  he  commit  violence  upon  a  free  person  he  shall  be  severely 
punished,  even  with  death,  as  the  case  may  be. — ^A  fugitive  slave 
(Maron)  absent  a  numth^  after  being  denounced,  shall  have liis  ears  cut 
off,  and  be  branded  with  a  fleur  delis;  if  absent,  a  second  time,  for  die 
same  space,. his  ham-strings  shall  be  cut,  and  he  shall  again  be  braaded; 
if  a  third  tiavje,  he  shall  suffer  death. — ^The  slaves,  when  deem&d  dt- 
serving  of  it^  mag  be  put  in  chains  and  flogged  by  their  masters ;  but  aU 
persons  are  forbidden  to  torture  or  mutilate  slaves  on  pain  of  oonfisca* 
tion,  and  of  bemg  proceeded  against  criminally. — (Papers  of  1828» 
No.  526.  p.  5—19.) 

The  mitigations  of  this  terrible  code  are — that  roastere  are  orderod 
to  famish  to  each  slave  the  scanty  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  lodiafli 
com,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  food,  every  day,  together  with  the  yeuly 
clothing  necessary — and  **are  forbidden  to  inflict  more  than  thii^ 
lashes**  ata  tinie-««awl  are  also  ** forbidden  to  make  their  skveo  worn 
on  S«Qday.'*-««<*  SUfos  net  ftd  and  clothed,  or  baibaroosly  aad  inh«» 
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.manly  treated,  may  complain  to  the  solicitor  general,  by  whom  the 
masters  shall  be  prosecuted."  (ibid.) 

Such  b  the  /ou;,— now  for  the  practice.  In  the  beginning  of  1827,  ^ 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  deemed  it  necessary  to  republish  from  £e  slave  code  of 
the  island,  framed  in  1723,  and  renewed  in  1767,  the  clauses  which 
refer  to  the  four  mitigating  provisions  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  those 
respecting  Sunday  labour ;  food  and  clothing ;  the  limitation  of  punish- 
ments; and  the  Solicitor-General's  power  of  prosecution  in  certain 
cases.  This  republication  he  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Magistrates  throughout  the  island,  in  which  he  states, 
that  notwithstanding  these  laws  "  which  forbid  masters  on  pain  of  arbi- 
trary punishment  and  confiscation  to  make  their  slaves  work  on  Sun- 
days," the  Governor  had  learned  that,  "  on  many  estates  the  slaves 
work  on  Sundays  as  on  other  week  days."  This  conduct,  he  adds, "  so 
repugnant  to  humanity,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated;*'  and  he  ''is 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  so  crying  an  abuse."  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  '*  the  planters  may  find  it  necessary  to  work  their  sugar-houses  at 
night ;"  and  he  does  "  not  pretend  to  oppose  it ;'  but,  in  that  case,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  slaves' ''  ought  to  have  the  following  day 
to  rest  themselves ;"  and  when  circumstances  oblige  the  planters  to 
deprive  their  slaves  of  Sundays,  he  hopes  ''  they  will  feel  the  justice  of 
indemnifying  them."  He  recommends  also,  that  they  should  not  be 
required  to  work  until  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  and  after  sun-set. 
What  must  their  hours  have  been  before  to  make  such  a  limitetion  as 
this  seem  to  Sir  L.  Cole  a  merciful  indulgence  ?  (ibid.  p.  30.) 

He  then  adverts  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  correction,  which  masters 
are  allowed  to  deal  out  to  their  slaves,  and  says,  that  "  there  exist  in 
this  respect  abuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  remove  by 
denouncing  them  to  the  Solicitor- General."  And  if  this  warning  should 
be  neglected,  he  tells  them,  that  he  "  will  find  himself  compelled  much 
against  his  will  to  recur  to  measures  of  rigour  which  will  be  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  but  which  will  be  called  for  by  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
by  the  laws,  and  by  the  colonial  interests."  He  adverts  also  in  strong 
terms,  to  the  excess  of  punishment  inflicted  by  some  masters  beyond 
the  thirty  lashes  allowed  by  law.    (ibid.  p.  30~-32.) 

Upon  all  these  points  we  have  the  opinions  and  recommendations, 
the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  Sfr  Lowry  Cole,  but  no  effective  enactments. 
He  issued,  however,  about  the  same  time,  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the 
weight  of  the  chains  and  fetters  which  masters  were  authorized,  by  the 
existing  laws,  to  fasten  on  their  slaves,  at  their  own  discretion.  The 
weight  in  future,  he  ordained  to  be;  for  two  men  chained  together,  nine 
pounds ; — for  one  man  six.  pounds; — for  two  women  five  pounds ; — for 
one  woman,  or  for  a  child  three  pounds.  These  weights,  however, 
might  be  augmented  without  limit  by  the  magistrate.  Women  and 
children,  though  they  might  be  chained,  were  not  at  the  same  time  to 
be  fettered ;  but  men  might  be  both  chained  and  fettered  by  a  magis- 
trate's order.  Collars,  with  their  branches,  were  now  for  the  first  time 
forbidden  by  this  ordinance,     (ibid.  p.  27.) 

This  barbarous  law,  though  it  doubtless  appeared  to  Sir  L.  Cokti 
a  merciful  relaxation  of  the  preceding  law,  which  fixed  nolndl 
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weight  of  chains  and  fetters,  and  allowed  of  the^three-proDged  collar^, 
formerly  described  by  us,  (No.  44,  p.  379);  and  though  regarded  in  the 
Mauritius  (such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  there,)  as  an  undue  inter'^ 
ference  with  the  authority  of  the  master,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  May,  1829,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius.  (See  papers  of  1829,  No.  333).  *'  It  is  not  without^mucb 
surprise  and  concern,"  says  the  benevolent  Secretary,  '*  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  have  observed  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 
The  use  of  chains,  as  an  ordinary  instrument  of  domestic  punishment 
in  a  tropical  climate,  must  be  deprecated  on  every  principle  of  huma-^ 
nity  ana  sound  policy."  '*  This  enactment  not  merely  tolerates  them, 
but  subjects  even  women  and  children  of  the  most  tender  years  to  the 
tame  description  of  punishments.  It  even  permits  the  use  of  what  are 
termed  branches,  attached  to  the  collars,  borne  on  the  necks  of  the 
sufferer.  It  assigns  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  this  species  of  punish- 
ment, and,  when  sanctioned  by  the  magistrate,  no  limit  to  the  weight  of 
the  chain.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  suggested,  that  these  instni« 
ments  which  owners  are  permitted  to  employ,  are  formidable  only  in 
name.  Specimens  of  the  various  chains  and  collars,  with  or  without 
spokes,  which  are  used  at  Mauritius  in  the  punishment  of  slaves,"  have 
bKeen  transmitted  to  this  department ;  "  and  they  appear  to  be  nothing 
less  than  instruments  of  torture." — Again,  he  observes,  that  it  had  been 
stated  to  him,  that  in  the  very  streets  of  Port  Louis,  ''  the  slaves  em- 
ployed as  scaveng^ers  were  yoked  together  in  carts,  and  exhibited  a 
most  offensive  and  humiliating  spectacle."    (Papers  of  1829,  No.  333.) 

3.  As  to  the  flogging  and  chaining  of  females. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  doubt  on  the  existence  of  this 
practice.  And  yet  does  the  language  of  the  preceding  statements 
permit  any  doubt  to  rest  upon  that  point?  If  it  did,  it  would  be 
obviated  by  the  following  passage,  in  the  circular  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
aheady  alluded  to.  '*  I  think  it,"  he  says,  "  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  punishments  inflicted  upon  negro  women.  Up  to  this  mo" 
ment  there  has  not  existed  any  difference  in  the  corrections  ordered  by 
the  masters,  in  respect  to  them,  and  those  in  use  with  regard  to  the 
men.  Rest  assured,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  will  suppress  the 
punishment  of  floggring  for  negro  women,"  And  lest  we  should  be  left 
to  suppose  that  Sir  Lowry  Cole  was  some  fanatical  Anti-Slavery 
partizan,  he  goes  on  to  use  the  following  words.  "  It  must,  in  fact,  be 
admitted,  that  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  public  decency,  would  seem 
to  require  that  negro  women  should  undergo  the  lash  only  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  authority.  Do  not 
irons,  the  stocks,  imprisonment,"  (is  this  intended  as  irony?)  "offer  suffi- 
cient means  of  punishing  negro  women,  whose  condition,  besides  being 
almost  always  precarious,  requires  great  care?"  Here  we  have  the 
proof  that  the  testimony  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  did  not  arise  from  any 
squeamishness  he  may  have  felt  on  the  subject  of  slavery  itself:  and 
that  he  acted  from  no  bias  towards  the  views  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
party.  Indeed,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  in  a  subsequent  despatch,  relents  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  his  circular,  and  pleids,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  indulge  the  good  people  of  the  Mauritius  with  a  prolongatioo 
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of  this  amiable  practice. — *'  I  admit,"  he  says,  **  that  the  abolishing  of 
corporal  punidiment  in  the  case  of  female  slaves  is  highly  desirable^**  yet, 
**  I  conceive,  that  bad  consequences  might  result  from  its  immediate 
prohibition."  Can  any  one  read  these  words  of  this  public  functionary 
without  suspecting  the  horrid  extent  to  which  this  practice  must  have 
been  carried,  and  admitting  the  hardening  effect  of  familiarity  with  this 
and  the  other  incidents  of  slavery  ?  (Papers  of  1828,  No.  526,  p.  32.) 
-  Now  let  any  man  compare  these  authentic  and  official  statements  of 
Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Lowry  Cole  with  the  view  given  of  the  general 
treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Reporter  (No.  44,  pp.  377 — 380,)  and  say 
wherein  that  work  has  been  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Wherever  it  has 
touched  on  the  same  topics,  it  is  completely  borne  out  by  these  high 
authorities ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  have  credit  for  having  at  least  aimed 
at  accuracy  in  every  other  part  of  its  delineation.  We  believe  it  to  be 
correct,  and  should  not  be  shaken  from  that  belief,  though  every  slave- 
holder in  the  Mauritius  were  to  unite  with  every  guest  who  may  have 
shared  his  hospitalities,  in  sa3ring,  or  even  swearing  to  the  con- 
trary. And,  even  if  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Lowry  Cole  had  not 
verified  the  Reporter's  most  revolting  statements,  the  state  of  the  law, 
previous  to  the  recent  Order  in  Council,  would  be  quite  conclusive  as 
marking  the  utter  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  the  slave. 

But  although  the  accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn  in  the  Reporter  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  slaves  has  thus  been  proved ;  yet  it  may  be  said 
tiiat  the  particular  details  of  cruelty  that  were  there  given  as  occurring  on 
Bel  Ombre  were  false  and  calumnious.  Was  it  thSi  a  calumny  to  say, 
with  respect  to  a  Mauritius  plantation,  that  slaves,  both  men  and  women, 
were  there  both  flogged  ana  chained  ?  or  was  Bel  Ombre  the  only  estate 
in  the  island  that  was  exempted  from  such  inflictions  ?  The  facts  stated 
to  have  occurred  there,  Mr.  Telfair  has  chosen  to  consider  as  a  personal 
charge,  imputing  to  him  the  perpetration  of  cruel  acts.  It  aoes  not 
follow,  however,  that  because  they  occurred  on  Bel  Ombre,  they  were 
either  authorized  by  him,  or  even  known  to  him,  though  in  such  a  case 
even  ignorance  is  culpable.  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  a  man  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  estate  of  which  such  things  have  been  said ;  but  while  a 
manager  possesses,  as  he  does  in  the  Mauritius,  so  unlimited  a  power  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  Mr.  Telfair  is  implicated  in  any  particular  act  of 
severity  occurring  at  Bel  Ombre  in  his  absence,  only  as  the  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney  was  implicated  in  the  act  of  Mr.  Cardin,  his  manager  in  St.  Kitts, 
who  confined  his  Lordship's  old  female  mulatto  slave,  Betto  Douglas,  in 
the  stocks  of  his  Lordship's  estate,  for  six  whole  months,  because  she 
had  failed  to  pay  her  monthly  hire.  (See  Reporters,  No.  25,  and  No. 
28.) — It  is  not  imputed  to  Mr.  Telfair  that  he  either  inflicted  the  parti- 
cular punishments  which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  there,  or  that  he 
even  knew  of  them.  The  sound  of  the  whip  could  not  have  reached 
him  at  Port  Louis,  where  his  official  duties  lay.  Indeed  his  bability 
to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  that  branch  of  plantatioD  economy,  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  slave  population  on  his  estate,  does  nol  indiotts  unr 
very  re^dar  habits  of  inspection  and  scrotinj  into  d»  c' 
the  slaves. — Besides,  let  us  conwder  the  state  of  tb  '^ 
tins.    It  empowered  his  manager  to  inffict  the^Iai 
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fetters,  on  alt  slayes,  and  to  inflict  besides  on  fugitive  slaves  (Morons) 
the  punishment  of  branding,  of  hamstringing,  and  even  of  death.  MereljF 
to  flog  them  therefore,  and  even  to  flog  them  severely,  might  seem  rather 
a  lenient  and  merciful  remission,  according  to  the  standard  of  retributive 
justice  fpr  slaves  in  the  Mauritius  ;~and  that  the  sex  of  the  fugitives  would 
be  no  protection  from  such  flogging,  and  chaining,  and .  fettering  we 
have  already  seen.  That  such  things  too  may  be  done,  and  have  been 
done  with  impunity,  in  all  our  slave  colonies  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. In  the  Mauritius,  especially,  the  proof  of  the  frequent  occur* 
reoce  of  such  transactions  is  established  not  only  by  the  official  state- 
ments quoted  above  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  and  Sir  George  Murray,  but 
by  the  various  abortive  complaints  of  slaves,  referred  to  in  No.  44, 
p.  383 — 390;  and  may  further  be  proved  by  abundant  oral  testimony 
ready  to  be  produced,  if  such  testimony  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
severe  floggings  and  chainings,  both  of  men  and  women,  were  commoDr 
on  plantations  throughout  the  Mauritius,  not  excepting  Bel  Ombre. 

Mr.  Telfair  and  his  friends  have  assumed  that  these  statements  must 
be  felse,  because,  as  they  allege,  they  rest  solely  on  the  evidence  of  twa 
men,  Higginson  and  Kendrick,  whose  evidence  on  W)roe  other  occa-^ 
sion,  as  they  say,  has  been  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  an 
entire  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Reporter  is  compromised 
by  this  circumstance ;  or  that  it  has  relied  on  the  testimony  of  either 
of  these  individuals.  The  witnesses  of  the  facts  are  entirely  difier- 
ent  persons  whose  veracity  we  have  not  yet  heard  questioned,  and  who^ 
whenever  an  inquiry  takes  place,  will  answer  for  themselves.  In  the 
mean  time  we  repeat,  that  the  particular  acts  of  atrocity  in  question  wer& 
related  with  no  intention  of  inculpating  any  individual,  but  merely  to 
illustrate  the  general  system,  and  to  shew  that  so  inveterate  an  evil  is 
negro  slavery,  that  even  on  an  estate,  described  by  Sir  R.  Farquhar  as 
well  regulated,  and  the  owner  of  which  held  a  respectable  situation  in. 
colonial  society,  and  had  credit  there  both  for  humanity  and  for  more 
than  usual  liberality,  horrors  may  occur  in  the  administration  of  the 
system,  which  make  the  blood  of  all,  unused  to  such  scenes,  to  run. 
cold.  This  we  are  ready  hi  the  face  of  the  asseverations  of  all  the  slave 
holders  in  the  world,  and  of  all  their  occasional  guests,  and  boon  com- 
panions, to  affirm  and  maintain,  aye,  and  to  prove  to  be  the  uniform* 
necessary,  and  inevitable  effect  ot  that  wicked  system  called  negro 
slavery,  wherever  it  is  suffered  to  exist 

Can  we  have  forgotten,  that  from  1787  to  1807,  we  had  hosts  of  gene- 
rals and  admirals,  and  captains,  and  public  functionaries  of  all  grades, 
and  planters,  and  merchants,  testifying  far  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  lovehness  even  of  the  slave,  trade  as  well  as  of  West  India  slavery, 
than  they  now  do  in  favour  of  the  slavery  of  the  Mauritius ;  their  testi- 
mony being  backed  also  by  the  governors,  and  councils,  and  assem- 
blies of  slave  colonies.  And  yet  these  accumulated  masses  of  pretended 
evidence  were  then  felt  by  the  abolitionists,  and  are  now  acknowledged 
by  the  world  at  large,  to  have  been  utterly  false ; — the  mere  efiusioo 
either  of  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  pride,  or  cupidity,  or  the  ranoour 
of  party  spirit,  or  the  mere  effect  of  familiarity  with  the  honors  which 
were  denied  or  extenuated.    Can  we  hats  fcigotlsa  die  aoeMt  of  Bo^ 
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minica,  Nevis,  and  the  Bahamas,  and  the  testimonies  borne  to  the  high 
respectability  and  humanity  of  a  Huggins  or  a  Moss  ?  Can  we  have 
forgotten  the  mock  conspiracies  of  Jamaica  in  1824,  with  all  their  hor- 
rid and  sanguinary  results ;  or  the  palpable  and  multiplied  perjuries 
which  drove  Lecesne  and  EscofTery  into  exile,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
crushing  them ;  or  the  audacious  but  flimsy  Ikbrications  by  which,  only 
two  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the  persecuting  laws 
of  the  Assembly  against  sectarian  missionaries,  but  which  their  agents 
in  this  country  have  not  dared  to  publish  ?  Or  can  we  have  forgotten 
the  court  martial  which  tried  and  condemned  the  missionary  Smith  ? 
But,  above  all,  can  we  have  already  forgotten  the  fact  of  the  united 
testimony  of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  Mauritius,  with  their 
deluded  governors  at  their  head,  affirming  the  non-existence  of  that 
slave  trade,  the  proof  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which,  for  many 
years,  is  now  so  unquestionable  as  to  be  fully  and  publicly  admitted 
by  his  Majesty's  government 

But  on  this  point  we  have  a  recent  and  most  instructive  and  most 
apposite  elucidation  m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  sent 
to  the  Mauritius,  in  1827,  which  has  lately  been  published,  (Papers  of 
1829,  No.  292.)  Referring  to  that  most  striking  document,  we  will 
content  ourselves  now  with  transcribing  the  substance  of  some  remarks 
which  were  made  upon  it  on  its  first  appearance,  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,  No.  51,  p.  39—41. 

**  We  have  often  been  thought  to  deal  unfairly  by  the  owners  of 
Slaves  in  our  colonies,  when  we  have  refused  to  admit  their  testimony 
in  favour  of  their  own  system,  (although  such  testimony  amounts  to  no 
more  at  best  than  the  substitution  of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  in  the  place 
of  legal  evidence ;)  or  when  we  have  ventured,  as  in  our  last  number 
(p.  26,)  and  on  many  former  occasions,  to  warn  our  readers  against  the 
effects  of  that  sympathy  of  bterest  and  that  fellow  feeling  among  them 
which  tend  to  produce  a  general  and  firm  combination  of  all  the  members 
of  the  dominant  class,  not  only  in  defending,  per  fas  aut  nefas^  the  worst 
abuses  of  their  system,  but  in  oppressing  and  persecuting  every  indivi- 
dual of  their  body  who  may  dare  to  assist  in  exposing  its  incurable 
wickedness.    But  have  we  really  merited  the  charge  of  unfairness  on 
this  account?  'We  think  not     In  addition  to  the  innumerable  proofs 
which  have  been  exhibited  of  such  combinations  from  the  year  1787  to 
the  present  day,  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  corroborate  what  have 
been  deemed  our  harsh  and  groundless  imputations,  by  the  testimony 
of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  whose   report   is   now  before  us. 
'  Although  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave  trade,*^ 
these  gentlemen  observe,  '  would  at  any  time  have  been  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants  (of  the  Mauritius,)  it  was  apparent  to  us  on  our 
arrival  that  circumstances  had  caused  a  strong  repugnance  to  prevail 
against  it.'    *  As  it  might  be  supposed  that  many  individuals  were 
deeply  interested  in  evading  the  retrospect  into  their  former  proceedings, 
they  would  take  advantage  of  their  influence  and  of  the  situation  of 
the  community,  to  awaken  a  general  apprehension  of  the  coaseauen 
of  such  an  investigation  as  that  with  which  we  were  chargedp  ana  ti 
risk  attending  any  admission  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Skta  tm 
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been  carried  on  and  encouraged/  And  it  has  even  appeared  to  the 
CJommissioners  *  that  the  community  had  tacitly^  if   not  expressly,** 

*  entered  into  a  general  resolution  to  make  no  admission  that  the  Slave 
trade  had  been  encouraged  bv  the  inhabitants,  or  carried  on  to  any 
extent  in  the  colony.'  They  therefore  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
state,  '  that  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  general  uopopu- 
larity  attending  it  have  been  considerable;'  nor  have  they  '  deemed  it 
proper  at  this  stage  of  the  in^iry^  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
community,  to  disclose  to  parties  the  names  of  their  accusers,  because 
ai  there  is  a  *  prevalent  impression  of  the  hostility  of  the  commonity 
against  persons  making  accusations  of  Slave  trading,'  and  examples  of 

*  prosecutions  sustained'  by  those  persons;  such  disclosures  would  hove 
been  construed  into  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  *  to 
discourage  persons  from  coming  forward'  to  give  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  mean  time  the  witnesses  were  made  to  subscribe  their 
statements,  and  were  warned  that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for 
them,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  confirm  them  judicially. 
— The  Commissioners  farther  intimate  that  they  had  every  reason  given 
to  them  to  apprehend  that  '  the  extensive  powers  of  the  police  depart- 
ment had  been  unjustly  exercised  to  the  prejudice'  of  persons  who  had 

S'ven  information  respecting  the  Slave  trade,  and  had  thereby  incurred 
e  hostility  of  the  community ;  and  they  express  their  solicitude,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  one  individual  who  bad  made  a  frank  confes- 
sion of  his  own  delinquencies,  that  '  in  giving  publicity  to  his  infor- 
mation,  care  may  be  taken  that  he  shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  from  the 
consequences  or  the  voluntary  avowal  of  his  past  conduct'  The 
danger,  however,  appears  to  them  to  be  still  more  imminent  in  the  case 
of  slaves  or  of  liberated  captives  who  may  be  instrumental  in  making 
known  infractions  of  the  abolition  law ; — and  it  is  manifest  both  from 
their  report,  and  from  a  variety  of  past  occurrences,  (see  the  case 
of  Pedro,  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  and  that  of  Troptard,  14th  Report  of 
the  African  Institution,  p.  23,)  that  nothing  but  the  most  energetic  and 
determined  interference  of  the  government  can  save  such  persons,  so 
informing,  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel  and  remorseless  vengeance.  Now 
what  does  all  this  indicate  but  a  community  made  up  of  confederates 
in  evil;  hardened,  by  the  kindred  employments  of  Slave  trading  and 
Slave  driving,  and  by  mutual  countenance  and  support,  to  deliberate 
combinations  for  lawless  purposes?  And  such  confederacies  belong 
not  to  the  Mauritius  alone ;  they  belong  essentially  and  inherently  to 
every  community  on  which  Slavery  exercises  the  same  withering  and 
demoralizing  influence." 

The  spirit  and  principles  of  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  force, 
mutatis  mutandiSy  to  slavery  as  to  the  slave  trade.  The  parties  in  both 
cases,  in  the  Mauritius  at  least,  are  the  same. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Telfair  are  desirous  of  bringing  forward  the  LondcMi 
Missionary  Society,  and  some  of  its  missionaries,  among  the  compurga- 
tors of  that  gentleman,  and,  through  him,  of  the  Mauritius  system.  In 
this  view,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  tha^  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,, 
which  took  place  at]  Freemason's  Hall,  on  the  16th  jof  May  last,  Mr. 
George  Bennet,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman^  employed  by  that  So- 
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"ciety  to  visit  their  various  missions  in  the  southern  and  eastern  seas, 
and  also  in  India,  addressed  the  meeting  on  this  subject.  He  had  seen 
slavery,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  he  declared  that  ^'  in  the  Mauritius  it  wore 
its  most  horrid  and  disgusting  form ;"  but,  he  added,  that,  <*  whether  in 
its  mild  or  more  appalling^  exhibitions,  it  had,  really  and  essentially,  a 
cruelly  demoralizing  effect,  not  only  on  the  poor  slaves,  but  on  all  who 
were  the  owners  of  slaves,  on  all  who  even  employed  slaves  in  their 
families,  from  governors  downwards  through  all  grades,  civil  and  mili- 
tary.— Wherever  it  existed,  there  the  monu  sense  ever  became  blunted, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  extensiveness  of  its  influence.'* 
See  Reporter,  No.  61,  p.  252.  This  is  the  simple  solution  of  all  those 
imposing  compurgations  on  which  slave-holders  in  the  East  as  well  as 
in  the  West,  are  apt  to  place  so  vain  a  reliance. 

We  here  suspend  any  farther  observations  until  the  promised  work  of 
Mr.  Telfair  shsdl  have  been  published,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to 
examine  it  more  deliberately.  As  yet  we  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  we  do  not  even  possess  a  copy  of  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  what  has  now  been  said  on  the  state  and  progress  of  popu- 
lation among  the  slaves,  in  the  Mauritius  generally,  and  on  Bel  Ombre  in 
particular;  and  on  the  condition  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  that  colony 
both  in  law  and  in  practice  ;  will  be  sufficient  to  obviate  any  injurious 
inferences,  with  respect  to  the  acpuracy  of  former  statements,  to 
which  the  circular  notice  of  Mr.  Telfair's  friends  may  have  possibly  led 
in  the  case  of  persons  uninformed  on  the  subject. 


II.  Jamaica  Watchman. 

In  the  supplement  to  our  last  number,  we  inserted  some  extracts 
from  a  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waldi,  on  the  Brazils,  confirming,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  all  our  views  of  the  cruelly  debasing  effects  of 
negro  slavery,  and  of  the  unspeakable  benefits  to  be  produced  by  an 
emancipation  from  its  bonds.  The  Jamaica  Watchman,  in  a  late 
number  (April  14,  1830),  admits  some  remarkable  communications  on 
the  general  subject  of  this  debasement,  as  it  affects  not  only  the  slave, 
but  the  free.  A  correspondent,  in  speaking  of  the  degraded  concu- 
binage so  generally  prevalent  between  the  whites  and  the  free  coloured 
women,  observes,  that 

'<  The  people  of  colour  owe  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  to  the  Distenting  ministers 
generally,  no  little  gratitude  for  the  check  which  they  have  succeeded  in  putting 
to  this  detestable  system,  and  so  £ur  from  any  of  their  body  being  displeased  with 
hiro,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  woik  of  charity,  and 
labour  of  love.  From  the  vicious,  the  demoralized,  and  depraved  portion  of  the 
community,  the  Dissenters  must  expect  abuse  and  vituperation.  From  the  sober, 
reasonable,  and  more  respectable,  tliev  will  receive  treatment  enctly  the  reverse ; 
and  whilst  they  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  in  paiti- 
cular,  they  will  carry  with  them  the  best  vrishes  and  pnqren  of  sodi  lor  tiwir 
speedy  success. 

*'  No  man,  Mr.  Editor,  who  has  any  regard  for  the  bonoiir  cilSt*^ 
otherwise  than  wish  an  end  put  to  the  system. — ^No  man  who  hM 
the  evils  it  has  produced,  can  do  otherwise  than  reprohata  it.    1 
prineipaUv  the  people  of  colour  owe  their  degndttmu    Tha  mq 
«iever  will  be  respected  so  long  as  the  whites  are  permitted  tb  tuell 
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from  among  tbcm ;  and  if)  long  as  that  is  the  case  they  cannot  but  be  despised.** 

Again  : — 

**  To  talk  of  the  happiness  of  the  free  coloured  man  is  absurd ;  of  the  happiness 
of  the  ilave  madneu  !  As  well  mieht  the  sand  merchants  or  itinerant  hucksters^ 
who  drive  their  long-eared  slaves  through  die  streets  of  London,  vaunt  the  hap- 
piness of  their  overladen,  overdriven  asses,  because,  for  the  interest  of  his  owner, 
each  is  stabled  and  gets  a  meal  of  the  cheapest  and  worst  food,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  another  day  of  suffering,  and  unremunerated  labour. 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  the  glaring  falsehood  is  reiterated  over  and  over  again  by 
the  interested  press  here,  and  the  hired  press  in  Europe. — It  is  in  vain  that  dis- 
tinguished stran^rs  are  taken  to  particular  estates,  after  due  preparation  of  the 
negroes.  It  is  m  vain,  that  unaer  the  denomination  of  Saints,  men  who  are 
ornaments  to  their  country  and  their  species,  are  calumniated  and  abused,  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  vilified  and  insulted— all,  all,  is  useless  '  vexatioD  of 
spirit.'  The  peoole  of  En^and  meet  the  falsehood  with  contempt,  and  lew,vety 
mw,  are  tha«  of  nose  '  perishing  Englishmen,*  who  would  not  impart  a  '  taste  of 
their  knuoklet*  to  any  spurious  West  Indian,  who  might  be  fool-hardy  enough 
to  sugsest  to  them  a  change  of  their  '  freedom  and  starvation*  for  the  '  kdxmr  and 
plen^^  of  the  slave." 

III.  Southampton  Avti-Slavert  Society. 

The  following  important  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Southampton  Anti-Slavery  Society,  viz. 

1 .  That  viewing  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  British  colonies,  in  the 
light  of  a  great  national  crime,  highly  ofiensive  in  the  sight  of  God, 
disgraceful  to  us  as  a  free  and  a  Christian  people,  and  cruel  and  unjust 
towards  those  who  are  the  hapless  victims  of  it,  we  are  determiued  to 
employ  every  means  in  our  power,  that  the  constitution  has  given  us, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  great  and  aggravated  evil. 

%  Hiat  considering  the  approsK^ing  general  electbn,  as  an  oocasion 
eminently  fitting  for  the  nation  at  large  to  vindicate  its  moral  character, 
and  publicly  to  testify  its  repudiation  of  this  flagrant  sytten  of  lyrmnny 
and  injustice,  we  resolve,  and  invite  our  fellow-townsmen,  and  noie 
especially  those  who  signed  the  late  petitions  against  slavery,  ao  unite 
with  us  herein — in  bestowing  our  suffrages,  to  give  the  ptefeiewie  to 
such  candidates,  as  besides  other  claims  to  our  support  AaB  idd  this— 
of  being  die  firm,  sealous,  and  decided  friends  <^  the  casse  of  abofitiou, 
and  shall  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  endeavonrs  in  Paiiia- 
ment  to  accomplish,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  eraKaticm  of 
slavery,— urging  it  upon  the  Legislatuie  to  begin,  as  its  fint  «»  k 
this  great  moral  work,  with  fixing  aday,on  and  after  whidi ril eUAcn, 
^  offspring  of  slaves,  shall  be  bom  free  throughout  his  Mqeitj's 
dominions. 

3.  That  the  Committee  prepare  and  drcnlate  fordiwith  an 
in  conformity  with  the  preceding  resolutions. 


Md  «2/  9iker  fmblimtimm  •/  the  Secietm    mm  hi  kai  ^  ^ 


—ri  ThowH.  Pnmcni,  BmHwiliiwy  Cluw. 
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CASE  OF  LIEUTENANT  SMITH. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter. 

Sir, — I  received  a  small  pamphlet  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  three- 
penny post,  without  a  title,  beginning  with  the  following  words : 

'*  Without  mooting  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  abstract^  upon 
which  there  cannot  be  two  opinions^  the  attention  of  the  most  influen- 
tial body  in  the  empire,  its  officiating  Clergy,  is  earnestly  invited  to  the 
following  case,  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.     It  consists  in 

''  1.  A  statement  recently  published,  widely  disseminated,  and  per- 
haps very  generally  believed,  as  to  the  existing  character  of  slavery 
in  Jamaica. 

"  2.  A  confession,  upon  his  oath,  of  its  anonymous  but  now  disco- 
vered author,  that  his  whole  statement  is  a  fabrication  and  a  falsehood. 

'*  In  such  a  case  as  this,  which  is  one  of  conmion  charity  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  upright  mind  of  every 
Christian  minister  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  time  to  its  deliberate 
examination.  Should  he  see  cause,  on  having  done  so,  to  recommend 
to  those  over  whose  judgments  he  must  possess  a  large  and  salutary 
influence,  to  receive  any  similar  statements  for  the  future  with  caution, 
it  will  be  rendering  bare  and  but  too  tardy  justice  to  an  injured  com- 
munity.** 

I  have  complied  with  the  request,  and  examined  it  deliberately.  I 
have  read  it  attentively  three  times,  and  diligently  compared  one  part 
of  it  with  another.  It  is  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  circulated  far  and 
wide  at  a  considerable  expense,  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  West 
Indians  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  their  slaves,  and  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  fraudulent  means  to  which  the  advocates  of  emancipation 
resort,  and  the  foul  calumnies  which  they  propagate,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  West  Indians,  and  enlist  Uie  feelings  of  their  country- 
men in  the  cause  of  the  entbralled  Negroes.  The  House  of  Assembly 
in  Jamaica,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published,  have  no  doubt  made 
the  best  of  their  case,  and  placed  every  object  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view  for  themselves :  yet  the  hideousness  of  West  Indian  sla- 
very cannot  be  concealed ;  but  meets  the  eye  whichever  way  it  looks. 
I  think  it  right  to  state  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, nor  have  I  ever  written  for  it  till  now.  As  a  free-bom  English- 
man, with  a  British  heart  beating  in  my  bosom,  I  have  always  entertained 
ao  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  its  mildest  form ;  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question  convinces  me  that  it  exists  in  the  west  ladietiiii 
Its  severest,  and  would  have  made  me  an  emaiicipatkmist»  if  I  hmf  «*^ 
been  one  before. 

The  pamphlet  consists  entirely  of  copies  of  official  doeon 
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ing  the  few  Imes  I  have  transcribed,  by  way  of  introduction,  and  a  few 
more  by  way  of  conclusion.     It  contains 

"  1.  A  letter  from  Mr.  George  Hamilton  Smith,  Comptroller  of  his 
Majesty's  Customs,  residing  at  8avanna-ia-Mar,  in  the  parish  of  West- 
moreland, in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  dated  May  15th,  1829,  addressed 
to  his  brother,  a  clergyman  in  £ngland. 

"  2.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  dated  Tuesday  afternoon,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Evelyn,  Collector  of  his  Majesty's  customs  at  Savanna- 
la-Mar. 

**  3.  Examinations  on  oath,  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  of  cruelty  towards  the  labouring  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  parish,  which  were  published  in  certain  newspapers  of  the 
United  Kingaom,  and  of  which  charges,  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  the  Comp- 
troller of  his  Majesty's  customs,  and  residing  in  Westmoreland,  has 
admitted  himself  to  be  the  author. 

**  4.  ProiH'eilinyrs  of  a  Council  of  Protection,  held  on  Thursday  the 
l4th  day  of  January,  1830,  at  the  Court  House  at  Savanna-la-Mar,  in 
the  pansh  of  Woslmoreland,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  a  cer- 
tain girl  •1a\-o.  imm<^  Juliana*  in  the  possession  of  Eleanor  Whitehead, 
of  the  said  parish*  tavern  keeper,  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye,  and 
which  said  tluvt'  wa^  (H>mmitted  to  the  workhouse  of  the  said  parish  for 
maintenance  and  protection,  and  not  to  be  worked,  by  justices  Hardin, 
Pinnock.  and  M^CaiL 

**  5:  The  examination*  on  oath,  of  Mr.  Smith,  before  the  House  of 
Assembly,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1830.     And 

**  6.  the  Report  of  tho  CiUiimitteo  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  inwstl^ato  the  case,  dated  February  13,  1830." 

The  former  pari  of  the  tin^t  wnfemv  of  the  pamphlet,  coming  from 
tuch  a  quarter  as  it  dvvj^  nuist  not  be  overlooked.     It  runs  thus, 
"  Without  mooting  the  qtte*tK>«  of  sUwry  in  the  abstract,  upon  which 
there  cannot  be  two  o/muk*'**/*    IViv  w  an  ambiguity  in  the  wording 
of  it  which  renders  it  su*vpnbK?  *^*  iw\*  wnslruciions  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  i^ne  i*.  that  *l<»wrf  i*  so  Rotonouslr  repugnant 
to  nature,  reason,  juslic»\  humanity,  atnl  r«i«non.  as  to  be  utterly  iode- 
fentible,  and  that  no  one  i^n  think  he  h^^  a  r«:ht  to  hold  his*  MItnr 
cnatum  in  bondage.     If  thw  be  the  njj^i  ov^ostruettoa,  ^and  it  seems 
to  be  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  w\h\K^  the  We»c  Imitans  are  sell^ 
condemned  of  pertinaciously  stri^^au:  to  uphold  a  system,  the  noml 
Mrpitude  of  which  they  canni>t  i\hh>mI  fa^u  ihenweNw.  and  no  longer 
venture  to  deny :  interest,  then,  is  the  Mo'vx-h  wh<^  afer  in  the  West 
Indies  towers  above  the  altar  of  inxK  v «  »hich  tti>nao*  cf  human  benuss 
!«p  daily  immolated,  without  a  »*>-h  ^^^  y*xx  or  a  ivw»c  cf  nf«or».     The 
oLr  construction  is,  that  the  r^ht  w^^^  v^^.^  ^ta::  ..as  to  acquire  an 
Salute  and  permanent  property  w  a^^nhv*.  t  k.  aM^e  bi«  his  stw,  is 
i^„a«t  Z  nature  and  reas.«.  •^^  vnh^-c.»:  w,th  ru*t.xv  and  Ii«mk 
fT\^d  M  ckuriy  sanctioned  by  rv^y«^v^.  that  ik>  .^caa  euieram 

..4  vUvtf  liberty  iiirti  property,    ii  w»  ^ 
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begins  witii  au  intfitUonal  falsehood ;  for  the  authors  ol'  il  know  that 
public  oiiinion  in  this  country  indignantly  denies  ihe  existence  of  such 
a  right,  and  a  suspicion  naturally  arises  tliai  the  words  were  urtttilly 
chosen  to  eatjrap  tlie  unwary  reader,  and  instil  into  bim  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  lh<i  e(|uity  and  hmnanity  of  the  West  Indians,  to  bias  his  judg- 
ment before  they  opened  the  case,  on  the  merits  of  which  they  request 
him  to  decide,  and  tbey  wish  bini  to  confine  his  attention  to  its  inlruisic 
tnerits,  and  to  put  the  general  principle  entirely  out  of  sight.  A  verdict 
g;iven  against  Mr.  Smith  under  such  ci re um stances,  however  it  might 
sully  Im  cliMBcler,  would  not  whiten  theirs,  for  two  blacks  do  not  make 
B  white.  Let  us,  however,  iavestigale  the  case  on  its  intrissic  merits. 
1 .  The  letter  which  Mr.  Smith  wrole  to  his  brother  was  a  private 
communication,  not  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye.  His  brother, 
thinking  the  publication  of  it  would  serve  the  cause  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, procured  its  insertion  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  and  it  after- 
wards appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  London,  of  October  S, 
1829,  with  the  following  title  prefixed  to  it, 
"  Cruelties  of  West  Indian  Slavery  at  this  moment,  by  an  eye-witness." 
The  contents  of  the  letter  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1 .  What  Mr.  Smith  actually  saw,  viz.  A  negro  woman  indecently  and 
unmercifully  Hogged;  the  drivers  armed  with  their  whips  in  the  Selde; 
then  a  description  of  that  tremendous  instrument  of  torture,  the  whip, 
and  of  parties  of  negro  women,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  washing 
clothes  in  the  narrow,  shallow  rivers,  which  frequently  intersect  the 
roads :  and  lastly  the  fact  that  Sunday  markets  are  not  abolished. 

2.  What  he  was  told  by  a  girl  slave,  named  Juliana,  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
and  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  and 

3.  What  he  copied  from  Mr.  Stephen's  work  on  West  India  Slavery. 
Mr>  Smith  is  evidendy  a  humane,  but  nerveless  man,  easily  in tirai- 

dated.  The  style  in  which  his  letter  to  his  brother  wos  written,  and  the 
circumstances  it  detailed,  betrayed  the  writer.  It  was  copied  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle  into  the  "  Watchman  and  Jamaica  Free  Press."  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  he  says,  "  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Eraser  called 
on  me  with  it,  to  know  if  I  was  the  author  of  il.  I.  of  course,  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  that  I  was,  but  that  il  was  nevtr  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and,  on  perusing  il,  thai  it  was  incorrect  in  many  points. 
Vou  may  be  sure  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  my  clerical  brother  in- 
aerting  my  letter  to  him,  with  his  own  alterations,  as  1  shall  have  the 
whole  island  in  arms  against  me,  as  the  parties  here  are  so  indignant, 
and  will  write  of  course  by  this  post,  giving  me  up  as  Uie  author.  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  end  here,  as  Valentine  and  Fraser  seem  much  hurt ; 
however,  1  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  the  principal  part,  alluding  to 
the  latter,  (Frastr,)  is  incorrect." — "  However,  1  do  not  by  any  meant 
disavow  being  the  author,  expunging  some  sentences  and  allusions:  but 
I  musi  again  repeat,  1  never  had  ihe  most  distant  idea  of  my  brother  ^ 
giving  it  publicity.  Bat  now  that  he  has  done  so,  1  liirtlier  disavow 
meaning  the  leasl  offence  to  any  individual i  but  what  1  said  was  egain>t 
the  systtmi  of  slaveiy  in  general."  He  adds,  in  a  postscript,  "  If  yoai 
would  approve  of  it,  (and  I  hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much  of  you  u>  I  ~ 
my  frieiid  on  this  occasion.)  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  thin 
like  implicatiag  my  honour,  in  your  giving  publicity,  as  from  xm,  to  i 
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thing  like  the  following;  stating  that  two  gentlemen  of  the  town  had 
just  called  on  me,  to  know  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  paragraph  alluded 
to.  On  casting  my  eye  over  it  f  immediately  admitted  that  I  was,  but 
on  perusing  it  through,  I  totally  disavowed  many  allusions  therein,  but 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  get  publicity,  and  that  no  offence  was 
meant  individually,  but  what  I  said  was  against  slavery  itself/* 

This  letter,  which  was  written  to  Mr.  Evelyn  immediately  after  Va- 
lentine and  Fraser  had  called  on  him,  discovers  great  alarm ;  for  he 
says,  "  /  shall  have  the  whole  Island  in  arms  against  me/*  and  **  f  do 
not  expect  it  will  end  here"  He  was  anxious  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  his  brother 
had  involved  him ;  he,  probably,  apprehended  the  loss  of  the  lucrative 
situation  which  he  held  in  the  Customs,  and  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
family.  A  court  of  protection  was  held  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  Juliana; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  of  cruelty  against  the  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland. 
Public  and  private  hostility  were  excited,  and  legal  and  legislative  bddies 
put  in  motion  against  him.  Whichever  way  he  looked  he  beheld  a  foe; 
no  one  would  befriend  the  friend  of  the  negroes,  and  he  probably  recol- 
lected the  fate  of  the  injured  Smith  of  Demerara.  He  was  not  a  missio- 
nary, and  he  had  not  a  martyr's  spirit;  he  trembled  at  the  dangers  whidi 
surrounded  him ;  his  courage  failed ;  and  when  he  stood  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  he  partially  recanted  what  he  had  written  to  his 
brother.  He  did  not  confesSy  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  asserts, 
that  his  whole  statement  was  a  fabrication  and  a  falsehood.  He  says, 
that  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  his  brother,  as  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  he  had  little  or  no  means  of  information,  relative  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  towards  their 
slaves  on  plantations,  either  their  own  property,  or  that  of  persons  in 
England  whom  such  inhabitants  represent  as  their  attorneys  or  agents : 
his  opinion  was  formed  from  the  statement  o{  another.  He  feels  it  an 
act  of  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  deceived.  He  viewed  the 
character  and  actions  of  the  white  inhabitants  with  a  jaundiced  eye ; 
being  prejudiced  against  them  by  one  whom  he  did  not  conceive  could 
have  misled  him  as  he  certainly  had  done.  Since  he  had  acquired  the 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgment,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  charges 
made  against  the  managers  of  plantations  in  perpetrating  or  suffering 
cruelty  were  groundless.  Had  not  his  mind  been  warp^  against  the 
parishioners  of  Westmoreland  he  would  not  have  written  the  letter  before 
referred  to,  and  since  he  had  found  his  error  he  had  written  to  correct 
it  He  never  intended  the  letter,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  for  publication ;  but  as  innocent  individuals  had  been  injured 
by  it,  he  felt  it  due  to  them  to  make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power, 
by  acknowledging  his  error  in  adopting  the  statements  of  another  as 
facts,  without  waiting  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 

This  recantation  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
the  storm  which  had  lowered  over  Mr.  Smith  passed  away,  not  harm- 
lessly indeed,  for  it  stripped  him  of  much  honour,  though  it  left  him  in 
possession  of  his  office,  and  the  emoluments  connected  with  it.  But  let 
us  examine  it  closely,  and  compare  it  with  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  his 
brother,  that  we  may  see  whether  it  amounts  to  a  confession  that  his 
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^ybkole  ttaleineni  u  n  /tibricalion  and  a  faUeKood.  Il  will  be  fouq^fl 
~  tliat  [ho  chai^  of  fahricnljon  aiid  falsehood  recoils,  with  do  sm&ll  vio^|l 
leiicc,  oil  those  who  have  mnde  bo  baseless  an  aasertion,  and  confide iitljr^ 
4111I  unhlushingly  proclaimed  it  to  the  world.  The  Hou^k  of  Assembnyfl 
and  its  Committee  have  shewn  themselves  skill'ul  tacticians,  for  tbougOH 
(hey  attacked  some  parts  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter  with  great  violence,  an^H 
boast  of  tli«  total  discomHtUTc  of  their  intimidated  adversary;  they  con^H 
tented  themselves  with  driving  back  a  [Hquel,  and  cutting  off  a  slra^ler,,! 
but  ai«  so  far  from  having  made  a  breach  in  the  intrencliments.  tbajfl 
they  have  nut  ventured  to  plunl  a  cannon  against  them.  S 

I.  Mr.  Smith  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Evelyn  that  his  letter  to  hi»n 
brother,  as  publislied  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  copied  into  than 
Watchman  and  Jamaica  Free  Press,  was  "  incorrect  in  many  points.'^ fl 
"  You  may  be  sure  1  am  not  much  pleased  with  my  clerical  brother,.  I 
inserting  my  letter  to  him,  with  his  own  alterations,  as  I  shall  have  lhQ|V 
whole  Island  in  arms  against  me."  "  However  I  do  not,  by  any  meant,  I 
disavow  being  the  author,  enpunging  some  sentences  and  allusions."  I 
Of  these  alterations  Mr.  Smith  s  brother,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Morning -I 
Chronicle,  give  the  following  account: —  M 

"Tlie  following  extracts,"  (saysthe  editor)  "are  from  a  letter  recenlljirl 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  Jamaica,  by  his  brother,  a  clergyman  in  9 
this  country,  by  whom  il  is  authenticated  :  only  a  few  trifling  verbal  I 
alterations  have  been  made." — Blanks  were  left  for  the  names  of  per-  1 
sons  and  places,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  a  word  or  part  of  a  sea-  j 
lence  altered,  which  as  it  was  ori^nally  written  would  have  exhibited  < 
llie  writer  too  clearly.  The  intention  was  to  throw  a  veil  over  Mr.  Smith,  t 
not  to  coni-eal  trutli,  or  display  falsehood.  But  the  veil  wag  too  thiU,  his 
features  were  recognised  through  it ;  a  proof  that  his  letter  was  private  ] 
and  confidential,  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  affording  a  strong  ] 
argument  that  what  he  declared  he  had  seen  and  heard  was  strictly  true, 
lor  he  could  have  no  interest,  nor  any  imaginable  motive  to  deceive  and  J 
mislead  his  brother.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  never  specified,  ofj 
ofiered  to  specify  the  alterations  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  letflB 
ter,  to  appease  or  soften  the  anger  that  was  kindled  against  him  ;  nor9 
did  Mr.  Valentine,  or  Mr.  Fraser,  or  the  Council  of  Protection,  or  th^'V 
House  of  Assembly,  though  both  of  them  ejcaniined  him,  desire  him  b^J 
point  them  out.  -j 

They  eagerly  catch  at  the  words  "  By  an  eye  witness,"  which  ar^M 
part  of  the  heading  to  the  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  letter^ 
as  has  been  liefore  observed,  narrates  facts  vikich  Mr.  Smith  had  urit»W 
netsed,  and  information  tvhich  he  had  received  from  others.  But  i^fl 
did  not  sujt  the  West  Indians  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  j 
though  they  could  not  but  perceive  the  difference.  If  the  Committe^j 
had  distinguished  them  they  must  have  investigated  the  facts,  an^fl 
either  confessed  or  denied  them  in  the  report  which  they  made  to  ^lufl 
House  of  Assembly.  The  former  they  would  not,  the  latter  they  COalqH 
not  do,  they  tlierefore  prudently  overlooked  the  facts,  continea  thenifl 
selves  to  the  ioformatton,  and  reported  in  general  terms,  that  Mr.  Evelj^f 
"  had  given  J  succinct  and  direct  negative  to  the  charges,"  and  d>^| 
^Jlb  Smith  bod  "  dcclnri'd  on  oath  before  llie  Coraniittce  tlmt  httacnisl 
^^HDns  were  untrue,  nnd  th.it  they  arotc  from  bis  having  been  miillvl 
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by  an  indtvidiisl,  in  whom  he  reposed  unaccustomed  confidence ;"  xod 
it  is  added,  "  By  implication,  lie  accuses  Mr.  Evelyn  (his  only  asiociiK) 
of  having  deceived  him  by  false  information."  Is  ii  not  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, that  when  the  Houae  of  Assembly  asked  Mr,  Smith  whether  be 
had  any  objection  to  state  who  his  informant  was,  by  whom  be  said  hew 
so  misled,  they  did  not  press  the  question  on  his  objecting  to  answer  it' 
The  author  of  the  calumnies  (if  the  West  Indians  were  calumniated.) 
was  more  criminal  than  theunauspecling;  retailer  ofthem, and  thebuiiaeti 
could  not  be  thoroughly  sifted  without  ascertaining  the  author,  and  irl»- 
rogating  him  as  to  what  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  reasons  far 
saying  it.  And  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  Comtaitlee  ■(»• 
pointed  lo  inquire  into  the  charges,  though  they  examined  Hr.  Ev^ 
at  considerable  length,  and  reported  that  Mr.  Smith,  "  by  implicsdM, 
accused  Mr.  Evelyn,  (his  only  associate)  of  having  deceived  him  by 
false  information:"  they  did  not  once  ask  him  whether  he  had  ^tea 
Mr.  Smith  any  and  what  information  respecting  the  circumstances  ud 
morals  of  the  West  Indians,  and  their  treatment  of  their  ainvcs.  The 
examination  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  indeed  all  the  proceedings,  are  marked 
by  extreme  caution.  There  is  a  line  to  wiiich  the  Committee  and  At 
House  of  Assembly  advance,  but  which  they  do  not  venture  to  pat*. 
They  raise  a  great  alarm  about  some  parts  of  the  letter,  but  on  oCbcf 
parts  they  maintain  a  wary  and  invincible  sileuce. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  his  brother  greatly  otFended  the  West  lodiMt, 
by  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  them ;  and  by  the  facts  he  delatted 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  He  says,  "  You  will  he  m 
much  surprised  as  I  was  myself  on  coming,  to  hear  (hat  wc  did  sol 
find  a  single  respectable  person,  except  the  Collector  (Mr.  ^nift,) 
who  is  a  countryman,  in  the  whole  town  or  neighbourhood,  so  ihtf 
you  will  say  we  are  well  ofT  in  respect  to  Kociely."  "  The  owners  vl 
an  estate,  or  rather  the  mortgagees  of  it,  for  all  the  esiates  are  mort- 
(;aged,  do  not  one  in  a  hundred  reside  on  their  properties  ;  but  invari- 
ably take  np  their  abode  in  a  more  genial  climate,  preferring  half  that 
income  at  home  to  residing  In  such  a  country.  In  these  instances  tbey 
delegate  their  power  to  what  are  here  designated  attomies,  someltiiug 
like  agents  at  home,  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  intrusted  with  « 
thousand  times  greater  authority  and  power." — The  attomies,  maoa- 
gers,  overseers,  and  drivers,  "all  possess  and  exercise  the  tremeodow 
power^ — for  such  it  truly  is — of  inflicting  on  the  slaves,  who  are  nadir 
their  government,  whether  male  or  female,  the  punishment  of  the  cwt> 
whip." — "The  drivers  make  it  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  ibfir 
employer's  sensual  appetites,  by  applying  the  whip  to  the  rrmova)  el 
any  impediment  that  may  arise,  even  should  it  be  a  wretched  moiba 
trying  to  shield  a  yet  more  wretched  daughter  from  tlie  lust  of  such 
merciless  brutes." — "  It  is  impossible,"  he  adds,  "  to  give  vou  an  ido 
of  the  dreadful  depravity  of  the  whole  of  the  white  populaiioD,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception, — They  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
(which  over  their  slaves  is  unbound^)  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  irii> 
gion,  turning  it  on  all  occasions  into  contempt  and  mockery,"  tod  "it 
IS  quite  a  rare  sight  to  see  one  of  the  white  population  at  enuTch;  «■ 
or  two  ladies  occasionally,  but  the  gentlemen  never." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  severe  animadversions  on  the  chatatwr 
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and  conduct  of  the  West  Indians  should  excite  their  anger,  for  the  inno- 
cent are  indignant  at  being  calumniated,  and  the  guilty  vexed  and 
mortified  at  having  their  vices  detected  and  exposed.  He  says,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Assembly,  that  these  opinions  were 
formed  from  the  statements  of  another,  and  that  since  he  has  acquired  tlie 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgment,  be  is  satisfied  that  the  charges 
made  against  the  managers  of  plantations,  as  perpetrating  or  suffering 
cruelty,  are  groundless.  He  recants  his  opinions  formed  on  the  infor- 
mation of  another,  but  he  does  not  retreat  his  statement  of  facts  which 
came  under  his  own  knowleclgey  and  the  House  of  Assembly  does  not 
venture  to  ask  him  to  retract  them.  He  pleads  guilty  of  credulity,  not 
of  falsehood ;  they  record  his  plea,  and  though  they  bring  forward  no 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  what  he  denies,  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
say  that  he  confessed  on  oath  that  his  whole  statement  is  a  fabrication 
and  a  falsehood. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Juliana,  which  Mr.  Smith  describes 
in  the  following  words:  '*  In  the  house  we  live  in  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting little  girl  of  about  18  years  of  age,  who  has  lost  an  eye  by  the 
blow  of  a  whip  from  her  mistress,  but  you  may  be  sure  not  since  I  have 
been  here.''  In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  letter,  a  Court 
of  Protection  was  held  on  Thursday  the  14th  day  of  January,  1830,  at 
the  Court  house  of  Savanna-la-Mar,  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  girl  slave,  named  Juliana,  in 
the  possession  of  Eleanor  Whitehead,  of  the  said  parish,  tavern-keeper, 
lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye,  and  which  said  slave  was  committed  to 
the  workhouse  of  the  said  parish,  for  maintenance  and  protection  and 
not  to  be  worked,  by  justices  Hardin,  Pinnock  and  M'Cail.''  Juliana 
stated  to  the  council,  that  she  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to  her  house  in 
the  Bay,  for  a  flannel  jacket,  and  did  not  return  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. It  does  nut  appear  how  far  Miss  VVhitehead*8  two  houses  were  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  nor  at  what  hour  the  girl  was  sent  for  the  jacket. 
On  her  return  her  mistress  flogged  her  with  a  cat  of  six  tails,  and  when 
running  from  the  lick,  the  end  of  the  cat  licked  her  in  the  eye,  and  a 
little  film  ^rew  over  it,  but  after  that  she  could  see  out  of  it,  and  was 
sent  out  to  needle  work.  A  long  time  after,  she  and  Massa  Willie  were 
playing  together ;  he  had  a  black  jacket  with  brass  buttons,  and  as  they 
were  playing,  she  was  teazinghim  and  running  from  him,  he  took  the  jacket 
and  went  to  lick  her,  and  one  of  the  buttons  licked  her  in  the  same  eye, 
and  she  has  been  blind  ever  since. — ^Antoinette  Leslie  Bell,  for  whom 
she  went  to  work,  and  Margaret  Tate,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
her  frequently,  two  free  persons  of  colour,  contradicted  each  other ; 
Tate  says  that  her  eye  was  not  bad  at  all  until  she  was  struck  by  the 
button,  and  Bell  that  she  had  a  failing  in  her  eye,  Mr.  Smith  deposed 
on  oath,  that  '*  he  asked  the  girl  how  she  lost  her  eye ;  she  told  him  it 
was  from  the  lick  of  a  whip  from  her  mistress."  He  further  deposes, 
''  I  heard  from  many  persons,  and  on  one  occaskm  particalarij  from 
Mr.  Fraser,  when  I  asked  him  if  it  really  was  the  case,  tiMit  llir 
head  had  put  the  girl's  eye  out,  and  he  said  ii  vos  ii 
Fi  aser,  who  went  to  live  at  Miss  Whitehead's  honse  ia 
thinks  he  told  Mr.  Smith  that  the  girl  bad  reeeivad  H 
from  her  mistresf  but  that  he  never  said  any  tUi^;  I 
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dues  him  to  believe  ihat  it  had  occurred  otherwise  than  accidentall]!. 
\  The  girl  was  in  the  habit  of.  playing  nith  Misa  Whiteliead's  ctuUlren." 
I  Mr.  Smith  concluded  hia  deposition  by  saying,  "  my  private  dentimentt 
I  are  that  it  was  accidental,"  and  Juliana  said,  in  answer  to  a  i^ueaboo, 
.   "was  your  mistress  good  toyou?  Yes." — The  Council  were"  unanimouily 

of  opinion  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  instituting  any  proceeding! 

ugainal  Eleanor  Whitehead  in  the  above  matter." 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  girl  received  a  severe  bW 
in  the  eye  from  her  mistress,  which  injured  it  considerably,  and  ocei- 
aioned  a  film  to  grow  over  it,  though  she  afterwards  recovered  the  use 
of  it;  and  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight  was  the  blow 
which  she  received  from  one  of  the  buttons  of  Massa  Willie's  jackM,llic 
blow  that  she  received  from  her  mistress,  whether  intentioi^  or  ta> 
dental,  might  have  induced  a  weakness  which  rendered  the  second  AdM 
more  injurious  to  her  than  it  would  otherwise  have  beeii. 

2.  When  ibis  unfortunate  child's  eye  was  diseased  so  tltat  btindpM 
ensued,  Miss  Whitehead  did  not  nurse  her;  it  does  not  appear  Uuilie 
had  any  surgical  attendance,  but  was  committed  by  three  justices  IftlW 
workhouse,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  jail,  and  is  at  oncata 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  prison  for  the  prottigate.  So  much  fiir 
Weal  Indian  humanity,  and  the  kind  treatment  of  the  slaves.  Thi»  fact 
is  established  by  an  official  document,  which  tlie  West  Indians  them- 
selves send  forth  to  the  world. 

3.  Theauswerof  Juliana  to  the  leading  question,  "was  your  miuies 
good  to  you  ?"  lo  which  she  replied,  "  yea,"  is  not  conclusive  evidenca 
that  Miss  Whitehead  was  really  good  (o  her ;  and  the  ctrcura>tanc<  tt 
this  afflicted  child  being  sent  to  such  a  place  as  a  West  Indian  woik- 
house,  argues  littie  in  favour  of  the  tenderness  of  her  heart.  It  wooU 
have  beeu  unsafe  for  the  poor  girl  lo  have  said  that  her  luistrese  «ai 
not  good  to  her,  for  she  was  to  go  from  the  Court  to  her  mblre«'i 
house,  whei-e  she  would  have  soon  felt  the  effects  of  her  displeaitiK^i£ 
she  had  said  any  thing  to  oHend  her. 

4.  Nor  does  the  circumstance  of  Miss  Whitehead  having  < 
in  her  house,  and  publicly  acknowledging  them  as  her  o<ra,  (fill 
Fraser's  words  imply  nothing  less,)  yet  retaining  die  appellation  of  j| 
and  enjoying  the  patronage  of  respectable  persons,  who  lodged  u' 
house,  and  by  so  doing  countenanced  her,  give  us  a  favourable  optu 
of  West  Indian  morality.  In  England  when  a  woman  owns  Iter  iUegi 
mate  children,  she  boldly  proclaims  herself  a  prostitute,  in  which  Q 
she  is  openly  shunned  by  those  who  have  any  regard  for  public  d  ' 
and  for  their  own  characters,  and  those  who  visit  her  do  it  by  a 
or  she  goes  where  her  shame  is  not  known,  lakes  the  title  of  t 
and  calls  herself  a  widow. 

Let  us  now  investigate  tlie  facta  which  Mr.  ^milh  slnlea  from  hiioVR- 
knowledge,  and  which  are  so  far  from  being  disproved  that  tbcy  are  nut 
even  denied. 

I .  He  describes  ihe  whip  with  which  the  slaves  arc  flogged.  "  It 
consists  of  a  short  handle,  with  a  thick  and  strongly  plaited  whip,  of 
about  three  varda  long,  formed  either  of  rope  as  hard  as  iron,  or  of  a 
strip  of  dried  hide,  the  lash  of  it  being  made  of  the  fibres  ot^m 
named  penguin,  in  Lip|iearance  like  the  tiacil  fla.x  :  when  twisted  ^ 
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■knotted,  it  becomes  a«  hard  as  steel,  and  will  cut  like  a  ra^or."    The 
whip  he  thus  describes.     "  The  proprietor  of  the  

*  here,  «nd  who  lives,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  under  the  same  roof  with  us, 
lay  be  sure  not  in  tlie  same  apartnienC,  lakes  great  credit  to 

>  himxetf  for  being  ponsessed  of  no  small  portion  of  humanity,  as  he  told 

I  me  the  other  day,  when  reasoning  with  him  on  the  dreadful  system  of 
flogging,  that  he  had  given  directions  to  the  drivers  not  to  cat  the 
n^roes.  on  pain  of  being  laid  down  and  flogged  themselves,  for  when 
mflicting  this  torture  they  are  always  extended  on  the  ground.  But 
t  observe,  cutting  does  not  merely  mean  drawing  blood,. and 
fleecing  off  tlic  skin,  lor  those  are  the  eETects  of  almost  every  lash  on  (he 
naked  body  with  this  instnimeal,  however  leniently  applied ;  but  it 
means  cutting  into  the  very  muscles  and  flesh  below." 

2.  He  gives  thefollowingdreadfulaccountof  the  flogging  of  a  female 
slave.  "  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  writing,  that  I 
beard  the  noise  of  that  dreadful  instrument,  the  whip,  which  so  often 
gratea  on  my  ears,  proceed  from  a  back  yard,  each  crack  of  it  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  agonizing  groan  that  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  adamant. 
In  hopes  of  begging  olf  the  miserable  creature,  whoever  it  might  be,  I 
went  there,  but,  gracious  God!  what  an  appalling  sight  did  I  behold  ! 
a  wretched  woman  enlended  on  the  ground,  with  her  clothes  tied  up  to 
her  waist;  a  powerful  negro  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  a  driver  from 
the  workhouse,  (who  has  to  deal  there  with  the  worst  characters) 
lacerating  her  flesh;  and  this  disgusting  and  abominable  sight,  directed 
and  superintended  by  a  mother  and  her  daughter;  the  poor  miserable 
slave  herself  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living, 
and  a  grown  up  daughter  of  her  own  one  of  the  spectators.  And  what 
Ihink  you  was  the  poor  woman's  crime?  The  poor  wretch  had  left 
gome  things  before  the  fire  to  dry,  belongiug  to  her  mistress,  and  having 
placed  tliem  too  near  the  Are,  in  her  absence  they  were  burnt:  the 
whole  of  them  were  not  worth  five  shillings." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  callous  indifference  with  which  the  West  In- 
dians regsird  the  tortures  that  are  inflicted  on  the  negroes,  Mr.  Smith 
goes  on  to  state,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  poor 
woman  had  been  so  indecently  and  barbarously  flogged,  he  walked  up 
to  the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Mr.  Evelyn,  to  drink  lea,  and  hap- 
pened to  mention  to  him  what  he  had  witnessed  that  day,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  take  the  woman  before  a  magistrate.  "  There  was 
a  lady  present,  (hardly  deserving  the  epithet)  and  a  namesake,  the  wife 
of  an  attorney,  and  possessing  150  slaves,  who  hearing  me  state  the 
circumstance  and  ask  the  question,  in  the  most  unfeeling  and  brutal 

manner  said,  what  Mr. ~  would  you  prevent  the  woman  doing  what 

she  pleased  with  her  own?     But  what  think  you  was  the  worthy 

(Mr.  Evelyn's)  advice?  he  said,  I  might  have  the  woman  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  but  perhaps  I  might  find  him  committing  the  same  act  od 
one  of  his  own  slaves,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  give  much  redress." 
Mr.  Evelyn  does  not  deny  having  said  so.  When  that  part  of  Mr. 
Smith's  letter  which  related  it  was  read  to  him,  be  answct^.  "  witli 
pird  to  what  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  my  house,  I  cannot  at 
distance  of  time  particularly  rememl>cr;  however,  1  remember  Mr. 
Vs  compluiiiing  ili.it  n  woman  had  been  severely  flogged  ma'i 
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opposite  tO'the  tavern  where  he  then  lodged,  and  I  also  remember  that 
I  told  him  we  eould  and  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  magistrates, 
if  he,  from  his  own  knowledge,  had  seen  enough  of  the  excess  of 
punishment,  either  as  to  the  severity,  or  the  numbec  of  the  lashes  in* 
flicted ;  but  after  much  con?ensation  on  the  subject,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than  the  mere 
hearing  of  the  woman's  cries  could  infbrm  him ;  and  therefore  I  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  ridiculous  to  go.  before  a 
magistrate,  and  when  there,  be  found  to  have  no  sufficient  ground  or 
information  to  go  upon/' — If  application  had  been  made  to  a  magis- 
trate on   the  following  day,  (the  day  afirer  the  flogging)  when  her 
lacerated  flesh  was  paw  and  her  wounds  unhealed,  the  inspection  of 
her  person  would  haive  shewn  the  severity  of  her  punishment     Mr. 
Evelyii's  advice  not  to  interfere  in  her  behalf  proves  either  the  defective- 
ness of  the  law,  if  magistrates  could  not  compel  the  production  of  the 
slave,  for  die  purpose  ef  having  her  exanmied ;  or  the  unwillingness  of 
the  magistrates  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  and  extend  to  them  the 
protection  and  redress  which  the  law  allows  them  ;  or  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
was  not  possessed  of  common  humanity ;  or  that  he  was  afraid  of 
j^sonroking  the  resentment  of  the  West  Indians  by  espousing  the  cause 
ef  an  injured  tortured  slave  against  her  merciless  owner.     Perhaps  it 
proves  aA  thb.    The  Council  o^  Protection  took  no  notice  of  this  strong 
aad  recent  outrage ;  the  House  of  Assembly  did  not  question  Mr.  SoHtb 
about  it,  though  they  called  him  before  them ;  a  committee,  indeed  asked 
Mr.  Evelyn,  who  was  not  a  spectator  of  the  melancholy  sight,  what 
truth  ^bere  was  in  the  whole  of  the  statement, — they  took  his  heartless 
amrtwer^  and  coolly  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  about  something  else. 
Neither  the  smalmess  of  the  offence,  nor  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
■Knt,  axe  denied. 

3.  He  states  "  that  the  roads  are  frequently  intersected  by  narrow 
shallow  rivers,  at  which  parties  of  negro  women  are  at  almost  all  times 
to  be  seen,  washing  clothes,  their  bodies  quite  naked,  with  merely  some- 
thing wrapped  round  their  loins,  and  thus  are  exposed  to  full  view  the 
crowded  and  callous  scars  of  repeated  punishments.^  The  committee 
after  reading  this  paragraph  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  desire  him  to  *'  state 
whether  the  women  are  compelled  to  this  exposure  **  (thereby  admitting 
that  they  are  so  exposed)  **  and  whether  he  has  witnessed  the  crowded 
and  callous  scars  of  the  repeated  punishments  which  Mr.  Smith  men- 
tions T''  To  which  he  replies,  **  the  washerwomen  are  certainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  rivers  near  all  towns  in  this  country,  nearly  half  naked,  and 
I  believe  not  from  being  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  as  to  the  scars  they 
have,  I  know  nothing.'*  He  does  not  deny  their  being  scarred,  he  only 
says  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  This  answer,  cautious  and  guarded  as 
it  IS,  proves  either  that  their  owners  do  not  provide  the  female  slaves 
with  proper  clothing ;  or  that  these  unfortunate  women  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  moral  degradation,  destitute  of  modesty,  the  brightest  ornament 
of  their  sex,  and  that  no  pains  are  taken  by  their  owners  to  teach  them  the 
first  principles  of  virtue ;  or  that  the  magistrates  are  not  the  faithful 
guardians  of  public  morals.     Perhaps  it  proves  these  three  points. 

4.  He  says,  ''That  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  an  estate,  he 
fbnnd  on  going  to  it  the  negroes  all  nicely  dressed,  not  a  whip,  or  cat- 
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o*iiin«  taib  was  to  be  seen,  and  every  thing  in  the  nicest  order ;"  but 
that  "  some  days  after  when  the  militia  had  to  muster*  at  which  all  the 
white  people  on  an  estate  are  obliged  to  attend,  he  took  advantage  of 
their  absence  and  drove  out  agab,  and  then  he  saw  every  driver  armed 
with  his  whip." — ^The  practice  of  the  drivers  carrying  their  whips  in  the 
field  is  not  disputed. 

5.  He  asserts  that,  *'  Sunday  here  is  the  day  of  business ;  not  e^en 
yet  is  one  of  the  markets  abolished  on  that  day,  although  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  another  of  its -members  are  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  The  poor  slaves  themselves  ^ould  most  gladly  devole- 
that  day  to  other  and  better  purposes, — but  their  inhuman  and  unchris*- 
tian  overseers  will  not  allow  them  ady  other  time  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life." — Nor  is  the  truth  of  this  statement  disputed. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Evelyn  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Asseihbly  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pamphlet^  and  as  great 
importance  is  attached  to  it,  for  the  committee  report  to  the  House  that 
'^  Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  a  succinct  and  direct  negative  to  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Smith  ;"  it  is  intided  to  more  particular  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received.  He  says,  almost  at  the  outset,  **  ihy  office  is  so  peculiarly 
situated  in  this  country,  that  I  have  always  considered  it  incumbent  on 
me  not  to  interfere,  and  to  inquire  ets  little  as  possible,  into  the  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  general  system  of  the  country ;  and  I  con- 
sider that  Custom  House  officers  should  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  its  affairs." 

Mr.  Evelyn  is  determined,  by  his  own  confession,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  to  keep  himself  to  himself,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  white 
neighbours,  and  to  leave  the  wretched  negroes  to  their  fate.  He  has 
eyes,  but  he  will  not  see  their  sufferings  ;  he  has  ears,  but  he  will  not 
hear  their  cries ;  and  it  would  not  avail  the  wretched  sufferers  if  he 
did,  for  he  publicly  declares  that  it  is  "  ridiculous"  to  consider  the 
violence  of  the  cries  of  a  negro  under  the  lash  as  affording  such  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  excessive  punishment,  as  to  induce  a  person  to  go 
before  a  magistrate  to  have  the  circumstances  of  the  case  investigated. 
What  regard  would  be  due  to  his  evidence  if  it  were  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  West  Indians  ?  But  of  what  nature  is  it  ?  purely 
negative;  not  negativing  from  his  own  knowledge  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Smith  stated,  but  only  declaring  his  ignorance  of  them :  and  the  very 
few  facts  which  he  does  state,  make  as  strongly  against  the  present 
system  of  West  Indian  slavery  as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  says,  **  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  drivers  being  made  subservient  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  employers,  by  employing  the  whip  for  the  removal  of  any 
impediment  that  may  arise,  even  should  it  be  a  wretched  mother  trying 
to  shield  a  yet  more  wretched  daughter  from  the  lust  of  such  merciless 
brutes ;"  he  never  heard  a  single  instance  of  it ;  he  should  hope  and 
believe  Mr.  Smith  had  not.  '*  He  never  heard  the  expression  of  cutting 
before."  ''  He  had  never,  that  he  remembers^  immediately  and  closely 
witnessed  a  flogging.  He  does  not  believe  that  when  Mr.  Smith  visited 
an  estate  by  permission,  the  negroes  were  dressed  to  meet  his  ilispeo* 
tion.  He  believes  the  magistrates  would  not  permit  %xxf  * 
impunity  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  slave  laws,  od 
made  to  them ;  and  he  knew  of  one  fact  where  an 
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£20  for  putting  -a  light  collar  on  a  notorious  runaway,  without  the 
authority  of  a  magistrate.  He  does  not  know  of  any  influence 
used  by  the  managers  and  owners  of  slaves  to  prevent  them  at- 
tending  public  worship  at  church."  The  question  that  was  put  to 
him  respecting  Sunday  markets  he  dexterously  evades.  He  says 
"  this  question  can  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  law,  which 
/  believe  b  generally  adhered  to."  ''  He  never  heard  of  any  act 
of  excessive  flogging  which  was  not  visited  by  some  punishment, 
either  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  attorney  or  owner  of 
the  slave."  As  Mr.  Evelyn  would  hww  nothing  about  the  general 
system  of  the  country  that  he  could  help  knowing,  nothing  would 
come  to  his  knowledge  but  what  was  matter  of  such  public  notoriety 
that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  perpetra- 
tor of  an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  was  punished  for  his  barbSuity,  he 
knew  that  an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  had  been  perpetrated.  His  con- 
fession, that  the  negroes  are  sometimes  punished  excessively,  proves 
Aat  the  penalty  on  conviction  is  too  trifling  to  prevent  the  commisskm 
of  the  offence ;  or  that  the  magistrates  are  criminally  remiss  in  not  levy- 
iiig  it;  or  that  the  diifficultyof  convicting  an  ofiender  is  so  great,  that 
the  law  is  a  dea^l  letter.  Yet  Mr.  Evelyn  does  not  blush  to  swear  that 
**  he  believes  the  slaves  are  in  a  better  state,  more  comfortable,  and 
more  attended  to,,  than  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  the 
countries  with  which  he  is  m  any  wise  acquainted." 

The  most  sanguine  advocate  of  emancipation  could  not  have  antici- 
pated that  the  West  Indians  would  have  sent  into  the  world  a  pam- 
phlet  which  pleads  so  powerfully  on  behalf  of  the  cause  ihat  interests 
the  best  and  warmest  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  the  best  and  wisest  part 
of  the  community.  Where  was  the  sagacity  of  the  leg^lators  and  the 
acuteness  of  the  lawyers  of  Jamaica,  that  they  did  not  foresee  the  in- 
jury which  the  pubUcation  of  it  would  do  them  ?  Five  facts  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Smith  :  he  has  not  disowned  them,  nor  has  the  House  of  As* 
sembly,  or  its  Committee,  nor  the  Council  of  Protection,  denied,  or  at- 
tempted to  explain  them  away,  or  soften  them  down,  viz.  That  the 
cart-whip  is  a  tremendous  instrument  of  punishment — 4hat  the  drivers 
carry  it  with  them  into  the  fields — that  females  are  indecently  stripped 
and  publicly  flogged  with  it — that  women,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity* 
are  seen  by  the  road  side,  near  all  the  towns,  washing — and  that  the 
Sunday  markets  for  the  slaves  are  not  abolished.  No  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  obdurate  minds  of  the  West  Indians ;  their  inflexible 
dispositions  have  not  yielded  in  the  least,  and  their  determinatioo  to 
perpetuate  the  bondage  of  the  unfortunate  negroes  *'  till  time  shall  be 
no  longer,**  unless  prevented  by  superior  power,  is  too  plainly  mani- 
fested to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubc  If  any  thing  be  wantii^  to 
pve  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  zeal  of  the  AntiSlavery  Society,  the  scenes 
of  oppression  hikI  woe  which  this  pamphlet  exhibits,  will  surely  give  it. 
The  tear-swollen  eyes  of  the  wretched  slaves  are  turned  towards 
England,  from  wheiice  are  all  their  hopes,  for  the  soil  that  produces 
the  sugar-cane  yields  no  hope  to  the  wretched  African.  I  trust  my 
reverend  brethren  will  answer  the  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  them, 
ami  *^  render  too  tardy  justice**  to  the  most  **  injured  cooimunky  **  u 
the  wurkJ,  hy  throwing  all  the  meieht  of  their  influence  into  the 
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of  justice  and  mercy,  and  will  bind  it  on  their  congregations  as  a  sacred 
duty  which  they  owe  to  God  and  man,  to  put  forth  all  their  energies, 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  ''  binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  proclaim- 
ing liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound." 

I  am,  Sir,  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  yourself  and  to  the  cause  which 
you  so  zealously  advocate, 

Clericus. 


The  Circular  Letter  on  which  our  reverend  Correspondent  has  so 
ably  and  satisfactorily  commented,  consists  of  a  transcript  from  the 
West  Indian  Reporter,  No.  XXX.,  to  which  we  have  already  given  a 
conclusive  reply,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  were  concerned,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  our  60th  number  for  May  1830,  p.  225  to  227.  It  would 
be  hardly  necessary  therefore,  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again,  were  it  not  that,  notwiUistanding  that  reply,  which  the  issuers 
of  this  Circular  have,  with  a  laudable  prudence,  wholly  omitted  to 
notice,  they  have  chosen  to  republish  the  following  concluding  sentence 
of  the  West  India  Reporter,  every  assertion  in  which  we  had,  in  the 
passage  last  referred  to,  completely  refuted. — 

*'  Such''  it  is  said,  **  is  the  history  of  a  transaction  not  indeed  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  catalogue  of  calumny,  but  certainly  distinguished  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  been  confuted  and  overthrown.  Yet  the  over- 
throw of  this  deliberate  fraud,  signal  as  it  has  proved,  is  scarcely 
more  conspicuous  than  was  the  confidence  with  which  its  absolute 
integrity  was  maintained.  A  publication  called  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,  rushed  forward  in  the  cause  with  what  would  have  been  a 
perfect  self-immolation,  had  not  that  publication  already  survived 
repeated  convictions  of  mendacity.  When  the  authenticity  of  Mr. 
Smith*s  letter  was  first  impeached,  upon  its  internal  evidence  of 
plagiarism  from  the  obsolete  work  of  Mr.  Stephen ;  the  Anti-Slavery 
Monthy  Reporter  boldly  came  to  its  support  by  the  following  declara- 
tion,— *  The  extraordinary  whoop  about  wis  unfortunate  letter  has  led 
to  enquiries  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  making, 
and  the  result  is  a  complete  conviction  of  its  genuineness.' 

'*  Those  who  have  adopted  the  '  complete  convictions'  of  this  publi- 
cation as  their  own,  are  assuredly  entitled  to  some  apology  from  the 
guide  who  has  misled  them ;  but  those  who  have  been  miured  by  such 
implicit  adoption  of  this  and  similar  calumnies  ask  no  other  reparation 
than  a  cautious  mistrust  of  such  statements  for  the  future."* 


*  The  only  assertions  we  made  were,  first,  that  the  letter  was  not  a  forged  bnt 
a  genuine  letter,  a  fact  which  the  Circnlar  has  ''  not  confuted  or  overthrown"  bnt 
confirmed  ;  and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  tmly  depicted  the  state  of  slavery 
in  Jamaica,  and  which  we  affirm  is  still  substantially  the  same  as  when  Mr. 
Stephen  wrote  his  delineation. — ^As  to  fraud,  we  neither  wrote  nor  published  the 
letter  in  question,  nor  vouched  for  the  truth  of  its  particular  statements,  though 
we  did,  and  still  do,  vouch  for  the  appropriateness  of  its  general  description. 
— We  spoke  with  confidence,  not  of  its  tii/^irniy,  but  only  of  its  gemHrneMHS^  and 
that  point  the  Circular  confirms ;  we  have  therefore  not  misled  oar  readeiB,  ismI 
we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  qualify  or  retract. 
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The  extreme  difficulty  to  which  the  West  Indian  party  are  reduced 
in  defending  their  criminal  system  against  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
public,  has  led  them  to  the  infiBituated  step  of  giving  increased  circ«la- 
tion  to  the  present  document,  a  document  which,  as  our  correspondent 
has  well  shewn,  is  of  itself  completely  damnatory  of  that  system.  With 
a  singular  blindness  to  consequences,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  they  have  hoped  to  revive  their  sinking  cause  by 
giving  to  it  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  publicity,  as  must  have  in- 
curred an  expence  of  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  in  sending  it,  as  they 
have  done,  by  post  to  every  **  officiating  minister  '*  in  the  kingdom,  to 
aost  also  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  to  multitudes  of  persons 
besides.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  grateful  to  our  corres- 
pondent for  having  saved  us  the  trouble  we  might  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  t^ake  of  exposing  the  artfol  and  insidious  manner  in  which 
this  fallacioua  document  has  been,  got  up,  and  especially  the  curious 
dtzteiitj  with  which  prominence  is  given  in  it  to  those  circumstances 
whkh  are  the  least  material,  while  the  real  and  substantial  points  of 
the  question  are  suppressed  or  evaded.  Our  reverend  friend  has  done 
this  so  effectually  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  that  part 
of  the  case  on  which  he  has  not  touched,  we  mean  our  own  defence. 

When  the  letter  of  Lieutenant  Smith  first  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Evwiing  Mail*  and  was  thence  transcribed  into  various  newspapers  in 
this  country,  we  regarded  it  as  an  unauthenticated  statement,  and  ab- 
Irtained  wholly  from  noticing  it  in  our  pages.  So  far  were  we  from 
eagedy  seizing  upon  It  for  the  purpose  of  popular  inflammation,  that  we 
Winmia>d  an  absolute  silence  respecting  it,  until  the  Morning  Journal 
and  variovs  other  Pro-Slavery  publications  charged  us  with  being  its 
authors,  and  with  having  ourselves  fabricated  it  for  Anti-Slavery  pur- 
poses. They  affirmed  Uiat  it  was  of  English  manufacture,  and  was 
acluaUy  the  work  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  itself.  This  slander  was 
lepealed  in  a  variety  ai  forms,  the  West  Indian  Reporter  among  the 
vest  holding  up  the  letter  as  a  momstraus  fabrication  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
jounialists.  In  order  to  repel  this  false  and  calumnious  charge,  we 
wrote  to  a  frieftd  in  Dublin,  through  whom  we  obtained  the  most  satis- 
(bctory  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter;  that  is  to  say«  that  it  was 
a  letter  written  in  Jamaica  as  it  professed  to  be,  and  by  a  person  who 
was  actually  residing  in  that  Island.  We  were  permitted  even  to  inspect 
the  original  leiler  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  and  lo  collate  it  with  the  Mail, 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  transcript  had  been  fairiy  and  honestly  made : — 
a  few  expressions  only  were  omitted  which  would  have  served  to  be- 
tray the  writer.  We  deny  therefore  that  the  reverend  gendeman  who 
gave  publicity  to  this  letter,  (^ which  he  did  without  any  previous  com- 
munication with  us  whatever,  neither  he  nor  his  brother  having  l>een  in 
the  slightest  deme  known  to  us)  is  jusUy  liable  to  the  charge  in- 
sinuated against  him  by  his  brother  of  having  made  '^alteiatioos,**  or 
of  having  added  ^*  sentences  and  allusions  **  to  the  original.  There  is 
no  sentence  or  allusion  in  the  printed  letter  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original.  That  original,  we  presume,  is  still  in  existence,  and 
aav  be  referred  to  in  confoinatioa  of  this  fact. 
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Having  ol>tained   such  conrMCtii^  proof  of  the  yemmimemesi  of  diis 
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letter,  we  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  repel  the  charge  of  *'  mon- 
strous fabrication"  which  had  been  brought  against  us  in  several 
journals  and  periodical  works.  We  therefore  briefly  remarked,  in  a 
paragraph  of  only  ten  lines,  at  the  close  of  our  number  for  November 
1829,  (No.  54,  p.  146,)  that  the  charge  of  having  forged  this  letter  had 
led  to  inquiries  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  mak- 
ing, and  the  result  of  which  was  **  a  complete  conviction  of  its  genuine- 
ness." In  short,  we  had  found  it  to  be,  what  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  taken  in  Jamaica  proves  it  to  have  been,  the  genuine  letter  of 
a  Lieutenant  Smith  residing  in  Jamaica,  and  not  the  work  of  any  indivi- 
dual in  this  couutry.  We  added  the  further  statement,  and  to  that  we 
still  adhere,  that  the  author  of  that  letter,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
other  errors  or  inaccuracies,  had  *'  painted  the  slavery  of  Jamaica  in 
true  colours."  We  nevertheless  dia  not,  therefore,  take  it  upon  us 
to  affirm  that  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  might  paint  truly,  had  narrated 
faithfully ;  and  until  that  point  also  could  be  ascertained,  we 
judged  it  right  to  make  no  use  of  his  testimony.  Not  a  single  line 
of  his  letter  therefore  was  transcribed  into  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
nor  a  single  allusion  made  to  any  of  the  particular  occurrences  of 
which  he  professed  to  be  the  eye-witness.  All  we  did  was  to  state 
that  the  letter  was  a  real,  not  a  forged  or  fabricated  letter,  and  that  the 
picture  given  in  it  of  West  Indian  practices  and  manners  was  a  lively 
resemblance  of  the  original;  and  this  opinion  we  still  maintain 
in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  so  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded on  the  public.  Without  attempting  to  defend  either  the  veracity 
or  the  consistency,  or  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Smith,  we  nevertheleM  affirm 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  painting  with  much  truth  of  colouring,  and 
with  unquestionable  verisimilitude,  scenes  which  are  of  daily  occurrence 
in  Jamaica.  And  whether  it  be  the  tremendous  power  of  the  cartwhip;  or 
the  indecent  exhibitions  of  naked  and  scarred  negroes ;  or  the  cruel  and 
disgusting  inflictions  of  the  lash  to  which  the  bared  bodies  of  wretched 
women  are  frequently  subjected;  or  the  continuance  of  the  brutal 
system  of  driving  men,  women,  and  children  to  their  labour  in  the 
field  by  the  whip ;  or  the  uncontrolled  power  possessed  by  masters  and 
managers  of  plantations,  and  the  dreadful  abuses  to  which  that  power 
is  liable ;  or  the  general  disregard  of  religious  observances  and  of 
moral  restraints,  and  the  general  diflusion  of  licentious  habits  through- 
out the  community ;  or  the  universal  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  to  the 
purposes  of  marketing,  and  labour,  and  revelry ;  or  the  injurious  eflects 
of  the  non-residence  of  the  mass  of  proprietors,  and  the  consequent 
delegation  of  their  despotic  authority  to  hirelings; — we  affirm  that 
there  is  not  a  single  feature  in  tliis  picture  which  has  not  in  our  pages 
been  substantiated  over  and  over  again,  and  which  we  are  not  now 
ready  to  substantiate  anew,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial ;  and  that, 
on  the  conclusive  authority  of  the  colonists  themselves. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  His  Majesty's  Government, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  justice  and  clemency,  have  disallowed  the  con- 
solidated Slave  law  of  Jamaica  of  1829,  with  all  its  harsh  provitiont  and 
persecuting  enactments. 
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1. — Proceedings    in    Parliament  on    the    subject  of 

Colonial  Slavery. 

On  the  1st  of  July  Mr.  Brougham  presented  to  the  House  of  Com* 
moDS  the  petition  from  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
(inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Reporter,  No.  61,  p.  269)  on  which 
occasion  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  Sir,  I  rise  to  present  a  petition,  on 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  ana  one  which  does  not 
derive  that  importance  from  circumstances  of  an  adventitious  nature ; 
but  as  the  naUiral  consequence  of  its  own  intrinsic  weight  The 
subject  mattisr  of  the  petition  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  slavery, 
with  all  its  fri^;btrul  consequences — ^that  system  by  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  King's  subjects,  and  of  our  fellow-creatures,  are  held 
in  bondage  within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty.  This  petition  comes 
from  a  meeting,  which  was  equalled  by  none  that  1  ever  saw,  though 
nowise  unaccustomed  to  public  meetings,  in  numbers,  weight,  and  perso- 
nal respectability.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  various  sects,  of  opposite 
parties,  and  of  different  classes,  whom  zeal  and  feeling  in  behalf  of  this 
cause  called  together.  If  I  were  to  say  that  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons, such  as  I  have  described,  were  assembled  together  on  the  great  oc- 
casion, on  which  this  petition  was  agreed  to,  and  that  the  same  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  the  same  description  departed  for  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  great  hall  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  I  should  not 
exaggerate  the  account  as  to  numbers ;  and  as  little  should  I  exagge^ 
rate  if  I  said  that  I  never  attended  at  any  public  meeting,  even  when  those 
composing  it  were  the  most  likely  to  be  aroused,  as  upon  any  question 
of  religious  controversy  or  political  principle — even  at  such  meetings, 
never  did  I  see  any  thing  like  the  exhibition  of  feeling,  by  which  the 
persons  who  composed  this  meeting  were  apparently  glided  and  im- 
pelled. The  proceedings  of  that  day  were,  in  my  mind,  most  interesting ; 
and  when  I  look  to  the  names  affixed  to  this  petition  it  becomes  still 
more  interesting.  The  first  name  is  that  of  a  most  venerable  person, 
one  whose  eloquence  has  often  delighted  this  house,  and  the  purity  of 
whose  private  life  would  have  rendered  him  distinguished,  even  if  the 
importance  of  his  public  services  had  not  given  him  a  place  amop«  ~ 
the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  amiable  benefactors  of  mankind- 
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is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  name  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whom  I  hit* 
already  endeavoured,  though  faintly  and  imperfectly,  to  describe  by,  hii 
talents  and  his  virtues.  His  name  is  the  first,  and  in  fit  and  meet  con^ 
junction  with  it  is  the  name  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  one  remarkable  even 
amongst  those  the  most  distinguished  for  unwearied  zeal  and  persetQtv 
ance  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  That  gentleman,  it  is  well  known,  hHi 
devoted  his  talents,  his  learning,  and  his  untamable  zeal  in  promoting  ikd 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  there  ntt 
other  names  fit  to  follow  those,  who  nave  been  most  appropriateljf 
chosen  to  lead  in  this  petition.  The  petitioners  approach  this  house  m 
the  language  of  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  calm  remonstrance. 
They  state  that  just  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  resolutions  of 
the  15th  of  May,  1823,  respecting  Colonial  Slavery  were  unanimottti| 
adopted  by  this  house,  the  only  diflFerence  of  opinion  then  being,  wheih^ 
they  went  far  enough ;  and  certainly,  the  only  difference  at  the  meetmg; 
from  which  this  petition  emanated  being,  whether  they  now  went  far 
enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

'<  The  petition,  after  stating  that  hardly  any  of  the  measures  recognised 
by  the  resolutions  of  May,  1823,  have  been  adopted  by  thecobnkd 
legislatures,  and  have  been  imperfectly  folfilied  even  in  those  colooiee 
where  the  crown  could  have  dictated  the  adoption  of  such  measureSi 
naturally,  in  substance  if  not  in  words,  takes  the  form  of  a  remoii« 
trance,  and  asks  how  long  Parliament  will  suffer  itself  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  After  the  repeated  pledges  given  on  this  subject,  the  petitioners 
express  their  surprise — and  they  might  have  well  expressed  a  stronger 
feeling — upon  finding  that  the  West  India  Committee  at  home  had  nol 
scrupled  to  express  its  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  local  legislatures.  The  petitioners  go  on  to  state,  that  the  measures 
proposed  by  Parliament  for  facilitating  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
have  been  adopted  in  any  degree  only  in  the  crown  colonies ;  in  the 
others  not  at  all.  In  these  also,  even  where  a  shew  of  admitting  slave 
evidence,  for  example,  is  made,  it  is  done  so  partially  and  ineffectively 
as  to  produce  no  benefit  to  the  slave ;  and  although  something  has  also 
ostensibly  been  done  with  respect  to  Sunday  markets,  in  some  of  the 
chartered  colonies,  yet  no  time  being  allowed  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Son- 
day,  what  has  been  done  is  wholly  inadequate  and  evasive.  Besides 
which,  in  no  one  of  the  colonies,  having  legislatures  of  their  own,  have  the 
steps  been  taken  of  putting  an  end  to  the  flogging  of  females  or  to  the 
use  of  the  driving  whip,  or  towards  establishing  the  principle  of  the  com- 
pulsory manumission  of  the  slaves. — I  abstain  from  entering  further 
mto  detail  on  this  mighty  question,  not  differing  with  the  petitioners  as 
to  its  urgency,  nor  harbouring  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
time  is  arrived  when  this  subject  cannot  be  trifled  with  further.  Acting 
on  that  impression,  I  have  given  notice  of  a  specific  proposition,  which 
I  am  in  hopes  will  enable  the  House  to  deal  with  this  question  before  the 
end  of  the  present  session.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  subject — to  the 
colonies — to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects,  suffering  in 
unabated  and  unceasing  bondage.  It  is  due  to  ourselves  who,  seven 
long  years  ago,  carried  our  reconunendations  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  Crown  itself  which  adopted  the  recommendatioDS 
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^f  this  House.    Above  all,  Sir,  it  is  due  to  our  constituents,  to  the 

rsople  of  this  country,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question ;  and 
for  one  would  not  wish,  indeed  I  could  hardly  venture  to  meet  those 
whose  confidence  I  desire  most  to  enjoy,  if  I  had  not  taken  some  step 
towards  enabling  this  House  to  discuss  the  question  of  Negro  Slavery 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session. — On  that  occasion  I 
would  fain  hope  that  this  House  will  again  raise  its  voice  on  behalf  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  now  suffering  in 
Slavery." 

On  the  Idth  of  July,  Mr.  Brougham  brought  forward  the  promised 
discussion,  grounded  on  a  motion  pledging  the  House  to  proceed,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  in  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its  serious 
consideration  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  Slavery,  together 
with  the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  slave 
colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
This  motion  he  prefaced  with  a  speech  to  the  following  effect. — 
*'  Sir, — In  rising  to  bring  before  the  House  a  subject  more  momen- 
tous, in  the  eyes  both  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  than  any  that 
has  occupied  our  attention  during  the  whole  of  a  long  protracted  session,  ^ 
I  feel  that  I  owe  some  apology  for  catering  upon  it  at  so  late  a  day.  I 
know  too,  that  I  am  blamed  in  many  quarters,  for  not  postponing  it  till 
another  session.  But  the  apology  which  I  am  about  to  offer  is,  not  for 
bringing  it  forward  to-day,  but  for  having  delayed  it  so  long ;  and  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  indeed  without  excuse ;  that  I  should  stand  con- 
victed of  a  signal  breach  of  public  duty,  to  the  character  and  the  honour 
of  the  House,  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  people,  nay,  to  the 
universal  feelings  of  mankind  at  large,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be 
called,  into  whatever  families  distributed,  if  I  had  not  an  ample  defence 
to  urge  for  having  so  long  put  off  the  agitation  of  this  great  question. 
Occurrences  which  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and 
the  matters  of  pressing  interest  which  attended  its  close,  must  plead  my 
justification.  Early  in  the  year  I  had  hoped  that  the  Grovemment 
would  redeem  the  pledges  which  they  gave  me  last  session,  and  which 
then  stayed  my  steps.  I  had  expected  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seconding 
a  measure  propounded  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  improving  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  for  amending 
the  law  which  excludes  the  testimony  of  slaves.  That  those  expecta- 
tions have  been  frustrated,  that  those  pledges  remain  unredeemed,  I 
may  lament,  but  in  fairness  I  am  bound  to  say  I  cannot  charge  as  matter 
of  severe  blame  on  the  Government,  because  I  know  the  obstacles  of  a 
financial  nature,  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  intentions  sincerely 
entertained  to  provide  a  pure  and  efficient  system  of  judicature  for  the 
West  India  islands.  Until  I  saw  that  no  such  reforms  could  be  looked 
for  in  that  high  quarter,  I  was  precluded  from  undertaking  the  subject, 
lest  my  efforts  might  mar  the  work  in  hands  far  more  able  to  execute  it. 
This  is  my  defence  for  now  addressing  you  at  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
mentary year ;  but  to  imagine  that  I  can  hold  my  peace  a  moment 
longer,  that  I  can  suffer  the  parliament  to  be  prorogued,  and  above  all 
to  be  dissolved,  and  the  country  to  be  assembled  for  the  choice  of  r 
representativesy  without  calling  on  the  House  for  a  solemn  pledge  w 
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may  bind  its  iuccessore  to  do  their  duty  by  the  most  defenceless  and 
wretched  portion  of  their  fellow  subjects,  is  so  manifestly  out  of  the 
question,  that  I  make  no  apolo^  for  the  lateness  of  the  day,  and  disre- 
gard even  the  necessary  absence  of  many  of  the  fastest  friends  of  the 
cause,*  and  the  general  slackness  of  attendance  incident  to  the  season, 
as  attested  by  the  state  of  these  benches,  which  might  well  dissuade  me 
from  going  on. 

"And  now,  after  the  question  of  colonial  slavery  has  for  so  many  years 
been  familiar  to  the  House,  and  I  fear  still  more  familiar  to  the  country, 
I  would  fain  hope  that  I  may  dispense  with  the  irksome  task  of  dragging 
you  through  its  details,  from  their  multiplicity  so  overwhelming,  from 
their  miserable  nature  so  afflicting.  But  1  am  aware  that  in  the  thres* 
hold  of  the  scene,  and  to  scare  me  from  entering  upon  it,  there  stands 
the  phantom  of  colonial  independence,  resisting  parliamentary  inter* 
ference,  fatiguing  the  ear  with  the  thrice-told  tsde  of  their  ignorance 
who  see  from  afar  off,  and  pointing  to  the  fatal  issue  of  the  American 
war.  There  needs  but  one  steady  glance  to  brush  all  such  spectres 
away.  That  the  colonial  legislatures  have  rights — that  their  privileges 
ate  to  be  respected — that  their  province  is  not  to  be  lightly  invaded — 
that  the  parhament  of  the  mother  country  is  not  without  necessity  to 
trench  on  their  independence — no  man  more  than  myself  is  willing  to 
allow.  But  when  those  local  assemblies  utterly  neglect  their  first 
duties — when  we  see  them  from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation 
prevented  from  acting — struggling  in  these  trammels  for  an  independent 
existence — exhausted  in  the  effort  to  stand  alone — and  to  move  one  step 
wholly  unable ;  —when  at  any  rate  we  wait  for  years,  and  perceive  that 
they  advance  not  by  a  hair's  breadth,  either  because  they  cannot,  or  be- 
cause they  dare  not,  or  because  they  will  not; — then  to  contend  that  we 
should  not  interfere — that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  because  they  do 
not  theirs — nay,  that  we  have  no  right  to  act,  because  they  have  no 
power  or  no  inclination  to  obey  us,  would  be  not  an  argument,  but  an 
abomination,  a  gross  insult  to  Parliament,  a  mockery  of  our  privileges — 
for  I  trust  that  we  too  have  some  left — a  shameful  abandonment  of  our 
duty,  and  a  portentous  novelty  in  the  history  of  parliament,  the  planta- 
tions, and  the  country. 

'*  Talk  not  of  the  American  contest,  and  the  triumph  of  the  colonists ! 
Who  that  has  read  the  sad  history  of  that  event  (and  I  believe  among 
the  patriarchs  of  this  cause  whom  I  now  address  there  are  some  who 
can  remember  that  disgrace  of  our  counsels  and  our  arms),  will  say, 
that  either  the  Americans  triumphed,  or  we  quailed,  on  one  inch  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  present  controversy  stands  ?  Ignorance  the 
most  gpross,  or  inattention  the  most  heedless,  can  alone  explain,  but  can- 
not at  all  justify  the  use  of  such  a  topic.  Be  it  remembered,  and  to  set 
at  rest  the  point  of  right,  I  shaH  say  no  more — let  it  not  once  be  for- 
gotten that  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  never  for  an  instant 
was  surrendered  at  any  period  of  that  calamitous  struggle.     Nay,  in 

*  He  alladed  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Dr.  LuBhingtoB,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Sykes, 
lif  r.  W.  Whitmore,  and  others,  who  were  unavoidably  absent  on  the  occasion. 
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the  whole  course  of  it,  a  question  of  her  supremacy  never  once  was 
raised ;  the  whole  dispute  was  rigorously  confined  to  the  power  of  taxing. 
AU  that  we  gave  up,  as  we  said  voluntarily,  as  the  Americans  more 
truly  said  by  compulsion,  was  the  power  to  tax ;  and  by  the  very  act 
which  surrenderea  this  power,  we  solemnly,  deliberately,  and  unequivo- 
cally reasserted  the  right  of  the  Parliament  to  give  laws  to  the  planta- 
tions in  all  other  respects  whatever.  Thus  speaks  the  record  of  history, 
and  the  record  of  our  statute  book.     But  were  both  history  and  the 
laws  silent,  there  is  a  fact  so  plain  and  striking,  that  it  would  of  itself 
be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  supremacy. 
I  believe  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  on  neither  side  of  the  water 
was  there  a  man  more  distinguished  for  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
colonial  independence^  or  who  made  his  name  more  renowned  by  firm 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  mother  country,  than  Mr.  Burke.    He 
was  in  truth  throughout  that  memorable  struggle  the  great  leader  in 
Parliament  against  the  infatuated  ministrv,  whose  counsels  ended  in 
severing  the  empire:  and  far  from  abating  m  his  opposition  as  the  con- 
test advanced,  he  sacrificed  to  those  principles  the  favour  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  representation  of  Bristol, 
which  till  then  he  had  held.     His  speech  on  that  occasion  reaffirms  the 
doctrines  of  American  independence.     But  neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  did  he  ever  think  of  denying  the  general  legislative  supre- 
macy of  Parliament ;  he  only  questioned  the  right  of  taxmg  the  unre- 
presented colonies.     But  another  fact  must  at  once  carry  conviction  to 
every  mind.     During  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  he  employed  himself 
in  framing  a  code  for  the  government  of  our  sugar  colonies.    It  was  a 
bill  to  be  passed  into  a  law  by  the  legislature  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  it  has  fortunately  been  preserved  among  his  invaluable  papers. 
There  is  no  minute  detail  into  which  its  provisions  do  not  enter.    The 
rights  of  the  slave,  the  duties  of  the  master,  the  obligation  to  feed  and 
clothe,  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  coercion  and  punishment,  all  that 
concerns  marriage  and  education  and  religious  instruction,  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  hours  of  labour  and  rest,— every  thing  is  minutely  provided 
for,  with  an  abundance  of  regulation  which  might  well  be  deemed  ex- 
cessive, were  not  the  subject  that  unnatural  state  of  things  which  sub- 
jects man  to  the  dominion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  which  can  only 
be  rendered  tolerable  by  the  most  profuse  enactment  of  checks  and 
controls*    This  measure  of  most  ample  interference  was  decreed  by  the 
most  illustrious  champion  of  colonial  rights,  the  most  jealous  watchman 
of  English  encroachments.    With  his  own  hand  he  sketched  the  bold 
outline ;  with  his  own  hand  he  filled  up  its  details ;  with  his  own  hand, 
long  after  the  American  contest  had  terminated,  after  the  controversy 
on  negro  freedom  had  begun,  and  when  his  own  principles  touching  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery  had  bent  before  certain  West  India  prejudices 
communicated  by  the  party  of  the  planters  in  Paris  with  whom  hie  made 
common  cause  on  revolutionary  politics,— even  then,  instead  of  rejecting 
all  idea  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  he  de- 
livered over  his  plan  of  a  slave  code  to  Mr.  Dundas,  then  Secretary  for 
tha  colonies,  for  the  patronage  and  adoption  of  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt     I 
offer  this  fact  as  a  striking  proof  that  it  is  worse  than  a  jest,  it  is  an 
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unpardonable  delusion,  to  fancy  that  there  ever  has  existed  a  doubt  of 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  give  the  colonies  laws. 

*'  But  I  am  told,  that  granting  the  right  to  be  ours,  we  ought  to  shiink 
from  the  exercise  of  it  when  it  would  lead  to  an  encroachment  upon  the 
sacred  rights  of  property.  I  desire  the  House  to  mark  the  short  and 
plain  issue  to  which  I  am  willing  to  bring  this  matter.  I  believe  there 
IS  no  man,  either  in  or  out  of  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  belonging,  and  which  over  all  others  inculcates  upon  its  children  an 
habitual  veneration  for  civil  rights,  less  disposed  than  I  am  lightly  to 
value  those  rights,  or  rashly  to  inculcate  a  disregard  of  them.  But  that 
renowned  profession  has  taught  me  another  lesson  also ;  it  has  im- 
printed on  my  mind  the  doctrine  which  all  men,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  feel  to  he  congenial  with  the  human  mind,  and  to  gather 
Strength  with  its  growth — diat  law  above  and  prior  to  all  the  laws  of 
hupaan  lawgivers,  for  it  is  the  law  of  God — that  there  are  some  things 
which  cannot  be  holden  in  property,  and  above  every  thing  else,  that 
man  can  have  no  property  in  his  fellow-creature.  But  I  willingly  avoid 
those  heights  of  moral  argument,  where,  if  we  go  in  search  of  first  prin- 
ciples, we  see  eternal  fogs  reig^n,  and  *'  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes 
lost*"  I  had  rather  seek  the  humbler  regions,  and  approach  the  level 
plain  where  all  men  see  clear,  where  their  judgments  agree,  and  common 
feelings  knit  their  hearts  together ;  and  standing  on  Uiat  general  levels 
I  ask,  what  is  the  right  which  one  man  claims  over  the  person  of  another, 
as  if  he  were  a  chattel  and  one  of  the  beasts  which  perish  ?  Is  this  that 
kind  of  property  which  claims  universal  respect,  and  is  clothed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  with  a  sanctity  which  makes  it  inviolable  ?  I  resist  the 
claim ;  1  deny  the  title :  as  a  lawyer  I  demur  to  the  declaration  of  the 
right ;  as  a  man  1  set  up  a  law  superior  in  point  of  antiquity,  higher  in 
pomt  of  authority  than  any  which  men  have  framed — the  law  of  nature ; 
aud,  if  you  appeal  from  thai,  I  set  up  the  law  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
Uoo,  which  hdds  all  men  equal,  and  commands  that  you  treat  every 
man  as  a  brother  !  Talk  to  me  not  of  such  monstrous  pretensions  being 
decreed  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  recognised  by  treaties !  Go  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  a  kindred  contest,  when  a  long  and  painful 
struggle  ended  in  an  immortal  triumph.  The  self-same  arguments  were 
ai;ged  in  defence  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  vindication  was  rested  upon 
the  rights  of  property,  as  established  by  laws  and  by  treaties  :  the  right 
to  trade  in  men  was  held  to  be  as  clear  then  as  the  right  to  hold  men  in 
property  is  held  to  be  clear  now.  For  twenty-five  years,  I  am  ashamed 
to  repeat,  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  Parliament, 
the  African  slave  traffic  w9b  thus  defended ;  and  that  which  it  was  Ikeo 
maintained  every  one  had  a  right  to  do,  is  now  denounced  by  oar  laws 
as  piracy,  and  whoso  doeth  it  shall  be  hanged  as  a  felon. 

''  But  I  am  next  told,  that  be  the  ri^t  as  it  may.  the  facts  are 
against  me ;  that  the  theory  may  be  with  those  who  object  to  slavery, 
biit  the  practice  is  in  fevour  of  the  system.  The  negroes  are  all  well  off, 
it  seems:  they  are  inured  to  the  state  in  which  they  have  been  bora 
and  grown  up ;  ibey  are  happy  and  contented,  and  we  shall  only  hurt 
them  by  chai^:inf  their  conditioo,  which  the  peasantry  of  EngUnd  are 
dbmd  to  ne^^urd  with  eavy.     1  will  aoi  stoop  to  answer  sadi  o«t- 
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rageotis  assertions  by  facts  or  by  reasons.  1  will  not  insult  your 
understanding,  by  proving,  that  no  slave  can  know  happiness  or 
-comfort;  that  where  a  man  is  at  the  nod  of  another,  he  can  know 
nothing  of  real  peace  or  repose.  But  I  will  at  once  appeal  to  two 
tests ;  to  these  I  shall  conBne  myself,  satisfied  that  if  they  fail  to  de- 
cide the  question,  I  may  resort  m  vain  to  any  arguments  which  philo- 
sophers can  admit,  or  political  economists  entertain,  or  men  of  orainary 
common  sense  handle. 

'*  The  two  tests  or  criteria  of  happiness  among  any  people,  which  I 
will  now  resort  to,  are  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  amount  of 
-crime.  These,  but  the  first  especially,  are  of  all  others  the  most  safely 
to  be  relied  on.  Every  one  who  has  studied  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  aud  every  one  who  has  cultivated  statesmanlike  wisdom,  which 
indeed  is  only  that  philosophy  reduced  to  practice,  must  admit,  that 
the  principle  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  ensures  the  continuance  of 
the  species  is  so  powerful,  that  nothing  can  check  its  operation  but 
some  calamitous  state  of  suffering,  which  reverses  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Wherever,  then,  we  see  the  numbers  of  men  stationary,  much 
more  when  we  perceive  them  decreasing,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  some  fatal  malady,  some  fundamental  vice  in  the  condition  of 
the  community,  which  makes  head  against  the  most  irresistible  of  all 
impulses.  Now  look  to  the  history  of  the  black  population,  both  free 
and  slave,  in  the  Antilles.  In  the  British  islands,  excluding  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  on  a  population  of  670,000  slaves,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  31,500  in  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  1818  and  1824;  in 
Jamaica  alone,  upon  the  number  of  330,000,  a  decrease  of  between 
8,000  and  9,000.  But  not  so  with  the  free  men  :  although  placed  in 
circumstances  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  increase  of  numbers,  yet 
such  is  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  the  negro  race  that  they  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied. The  Maroons  doubled  between  1749  and  1782;  and  when 
great  part  of  them  were  removed  after  the  rebellion  of  1 796,  those  who 
remained  increased  in  six  years,  from  1810  to  1816,  no  less  than  18 
per  cent.;  and  in  five  years,  from  1816  to  1821,  14  per  cent.  In 
North  America,  where  they  are  better  fed,  the  negroes  have  increased 
in  thirty  years  no  less  than  130  per  cenL  Look  next  to  Trinidad:  in 
the  four  years,  from  1 825  to  1 829,  the  slaves  have  fallen  off  from  23,117 
to  22,436,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  importation ;  being  a  decrease 
of  at  least  a  34th,  but  probably  of  a  20th.  But  what  has  happened 
to  the  same  race,  and  circumstanced  alike  as  to  climate,  soil,  food,  in 
short  every  thing  save  liberty?  Nature  has  with  them  upheld  her 
rights ;  her  first  great  law  has  been  obeyed ;  the  passions  and  the 
vigour  of  man  have  had  their  course  unrestrained  ;  and  the  increase  of 
his  numbers  has  attested  his  freedom.  They  have  risen  in  the  same 
four  years,  from  13,995  to  16,412,  being  a  rate,  when  due  allowances 
have  been  made  for  manumissions,  which  would  double  their  numbers 
in  twenty  years ;  the  greatest  rate  at  which  population  is  in  any  cir- 
cumstances known  to  increase.* 


*  We  shall  he  able  to  show,  that  even  this  frightful  contrast,  instead  of  belac 
exaggerated,  as  was  asserted  by  Mr.  K.  Douglas,  is  below  the  mark.    TIm  '* 
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**  There  cannot  be  a  more  appalling  picture  presented  to  tlie  reflect^ 
ing  mind  than  that  of  a  people  decreasing  in  numbers.     To  him  wko 
can  look  beyond  the  abstract  numbers,  whose  eye  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  tables  and  returns  of  population,  but  ranges  over  the  miseries 
of  which  such  a  diminution  is  the  infallible  symptom  ;  it  ofiers  a  view 
of  all  the  forms  of  wretchedness,  suffering  in  every  shape,  priyatioos 
in  unlimited  measure — whatever  is  most  contrary  to  the  nature  of  human 
beings,  most  alien  to  their  habits,  most  averse  to  their  happiness  and 
comfort, — all  beginning  in  slavery,  the  state  most  unnatural  to  man  ; 
consummated  through  various  channels  in  his  degradation,  and  leading 
to  one  common  end,  the  grave.     Show  me  but  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  people  in  any  country  are  regularly  decreasing,  so  as  in  half  a 
century  to  be  extmct ;  and  I  want  no  other  evidence  that  their  lot  is 
that  of  the  bitterest  wretchedness ;  nor  will  any  other  facts  convince  roe 
that  their  general  condition  can  be  favourable  or  mild. 

**  The  second  general  test  to  which  I  would  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  state  of  any  community,  without  the  risk  of  those  deceptions 
to  which  particular  facts  are  liable,  is  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 
In  Trinidad,  I  find  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  plantations,  in  number 
16,580,  appear  by  the  records  printed,  to  have  been  punished  in  two 
years  for  11,131  ofiences  ;  that  is  to  say,  deducting  the  number  of  in- 
fants incapable  of  committing  crimes,  every  slave  had  committed  some 
offence  in  the  course  of  those  two  years.  It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of 
those  ofiences,  7,644,  were  connected  with  their  condition  of  bondage 
— refusing  to  work,  absconding  from  the  estate,  insolence  to  their  owner 
or  overseer;  all  incidental  to  their  sad  condition,  but  all  visited  with* 
punishment  betokening  its  accompanying  debasement.  Nevertheless, 
other  crimes  were  not  wanting:  713  were  punished  for  theft,  or  above 
350  in  a  year,  on  a  number  of  about  12,000,  deducting  persons  incapa- 
citated by  infancy,  age,  or  sickness,  from  being  the  subjects  of  punish- 
ment Let  any  one  consider  what  this  proportion  would  give  in  Eng- 
land :  it  would  amount  to  350,000  persons  punished  in  one  year  for 
larceny.  In  Berbice,  on  a  population  of  21,000,  were  9,000  punish- 
ments ;  no  record  being  kept  of  those  in  plantations  of  six  slaves  or 
under :  and  in  Demerara,  of  61,000  plantation  slaves,  there  were 
20,567  punished,  of  whom  8,461  were  women.  I  cannot  here  with- 
hold from  the  House  the  testimony  of  the  protector  of  slaves,  to  the 
happiness  of  tlieir  condition.  *  I  cannot/  says  that  judicious  officer, 
*  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  contented  appearance  of  the  negroes ; 
and  from  the  opportunities  of  judging  which  I  have,  I  think  that  gene- 
rally they  have  every  reason  to  be  so.'  1  would  not  have  this  protector 
placed  in  the  condition  of  the  very  happiest  of  this  contented  tribe. 


crease  of  the  slaves  in  Trinidad,  from  1818  to  1821,  was  S868,  or  2|  per  cenL 
per  annum.  The  rate  of  decrease  from  1S25  to  1829,  adding  the  large  intporta« 
tion  which  took  place,  and  deducting  the  number  manumitted,  in  those  years, 
will  be  found  not  to  fall  short  of  this ;  while  the  increase  of  the  free  blaclc  and 
coloured  population,  during  the  same  years,  making  due  allowance  for  manumis- 
sions, appears  to  have  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  at  least  S  per  cent. — ^The  decrease 
of  81,500,  mentioned  above,  ought  to  be  S0,150,  the  increase  in  the  BalMoiifts 
appearing  not  to  have  been  deducted.— See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  M.p.  l|«. 
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whose  numbers  are  hourly  lessening,  and  whose  lives  are  spent  in  com- 
mitting crime  and  in  receiving  punishment.  No,  not  for  a  day  would 
I  punish  his  error  in  judgment,  by  condemning  him  to  taste  the  comforts 
which  he  describes,  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  very  luckiest  of  those 
placed  under  his  protection.  But  such  testimony  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
officer.  Long  before  his  protectorate  commenced,  before  he  even  came 
hito  this  world  of  slavery  and  bliss,  of  bondage  and  contentment,  the 
like  opinion  had  been  pronounced  in  favour  of  West  Indian  felicity. 

*^  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  evidence  of  lord  Rodney,  who  swore  before 
the  Privy  Council  that  he  never  saw  an  instance  of  cruel  treatment ; — 
that  in  all  the  islands,  *  and,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I  know  them  all,*  the 
negroes  were  better  off  in  clothing,  lodging,  and  food,  than  the  poor  at 
home,  and  were  never  in  any  case  at  all  over-worked.  '  Admiral  Bar- 
rington,  rising  in  ardour  of  expression,  as  he  advanced  in  knowledge, 
declares  that  he  has  often  wished  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
Neither  would  I  take  the  gallant  admiral  at  his  rash  word,  sanctioned 
though  it  be  by  an  oath.  I  would  not  punish  his  temerity  so  severely 
as  to  consign  him  to  a  station,  compared  with  which  he  would  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  have  become  reconciled  to  the  hardest  fare  in  the 
most  crazy  bark  that  ever  rocked  on  the  most  perilous  wave ;  or  even 
to  the  lot  which  our  English  seamen  are  the  least  inured  to— the  most 
disastrous  combat  that  ever  lowered  his  flag  in  discomfiture  and  dis- 
grace. But  these  officers  confined  not  their  testimony  to  the  condiUon 
of  slavery ;  they  cast  its  panoply  around  the  slave  trade  itself.  They 
were  just  as  liberal  in  behalf  of  the  Guineaman,  as  of  those  whom  his 
toils  were  destined  to  enrich.  They  gave  just  as  Arcadian  a  picture  of 
the  slaver's  deck  and  hold,  as  of  the  enviable  fields  whither  she  was 
fraught  with  a  cargo  of  happy  creatures,  designed  by  their  felicitous 
destiny  to  become  what  are  called  the  cultivators  of  those  romantic  re- 
gions. ^  The  slaves  on  board  are  comfortably  lodged,'  says  one  gallant 
officer,  *  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  them.'  '  They  are  amused  with  instru- 
ments of  music  :  when  tired  of  music,  they  then  go  to  games  of  chance.' 
Let  the  inhabitants  or  the  frequenters  of  our  club  houses  hear  this  and 
envy — ^those  '  famous  wits'  to  whom  St.  James's  purlieus  are  '  native 
or  hospitable :'  let  them  cast  a  longing  look  on  the  superior  felicity  of 
their  sable  brethren  on  the  middle  passage.  They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  yet  have  they  found  for  them  all  earthly  indulgences ;  food 
and  raiment  for  nothing ;  music  to  charm  the  sense ;  and  when,  sated 
with  such  enjoyment,  the  mind  seeks  a  change,  games  of  chance  are 
kindly  provided  by  boon  traffic,  to  stimulate  the  lazy  appetite.  '  The 
slaves,'  adds  the  admiral, '  are  indulged  in  all  their  little  humours/ 
Whether  one  of  these  caprices  might  be  to  have  themselves  tied  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  lacerated  with  a  scourge,  he  has  omitted  to  mention. 
'  He  had  frequently,'  he  says,  *  seen  them,  and  as  happy  as  any  of  the 
crew,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  officers  and  men  to  make  them  so/ 
But  it  is  admiral  Evans  who  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  fairy  pic- 
ture.  '  The  arrival  of  a  Guineaman,'  he  says, '  is  known  in  the  Weit 
Indies  by  the  dancing  and  singing  of  the  negroes  on  board/  It  is  tfa 
that  these  cargoes  of  merry  happy  creatures,  torn  from  their  ftmit 
their  native  fidds,  and  their  cottages,  cdebrate  their  reachnig  tlis  li 
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of  promise,  nnd  that  their  coming  h  distinguished  from  the  d    

laDding  of  free  English  seamen,  out  of  West  Indiu  traders,  or  othe»  n 
ceplacles  of  cruelty  and  wretchedness  I 

•'  But  if  all  the  deductions  of  pliilosophy,  and  all  the  general  iodics- 
tions  of  fact,  loudly  prove  the  unalterable  wretchedness  of  colooial 
slavery,  where,  may  it  be  asked,  are  the  particular  instaacea  of  iu 
existence  t  Alas !  there  is  no  want  of  these :  but  I  will  ooly  cull  oai  ■ 
few,  dealing  purposely  with  the  mass  rather  by  sample  than  by  bicakiog 
ils  foul  bulk.  1  shall  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  the  effects  of  sUveTji 
in  communities  to  ihe  exertions  of  which  we  are  bid  to  look  for  the  luitj- 
gation  and  final  extinction  of  lliat  horrid  condition. 

"  A  certain  Reverend  George  WiUon  Bridges  was  cbar§;ed  with  on 
offence  of  the  deepest  dye.  A  slave  girl  had  been  ordered  to  dress  t 
turkey  for  dinner,  and  the  order  having  been  disobeyed,  he  stnick  hert 
violent  blow,  which  caused  her  nose  and  mouth  to  How  with  blood,  w- 
plying  to  her  at  the  same  lime  an  oalh,  and  a  peculiarly  coarse  quibet, 
highly  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman,  and  indeed  in  any  man,  as  it  is  the 
name  most  offensive  to  all  womankind.  He  then  commanded  two  men 
to  cut  bamboo  rods  and  point  them  for  her  punishment.  She  wu 
stripped  of  every  article  of  dress,  and  flogged  till  the  back  part  of  ba, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  was  one  mass  of  laceratrd 
flesh.  She  made  her  escape,  and  went  to  a  magistrate.  The  matUT 
was  brought  before  what  is  called  a  council  of  protection,  where  by  t 
majority  of  fourteen  to  four  it  was  resolved  that  no  further  proceeding 
should  take  place.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  howetcr, 
thought  otherwise,  and  in  a  dispatch,  with  no  part  of  which  have  I  any 
fault  to  find,  directed  the  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  atloraey  general. 
[  understand  that  the  reverend  gentleman  haa  dot  been  pal  on  his  iriaU* 
1  hope  I  may  have  been  misinformed :  I  shall  rejoice  lo  find  it  is  so.  I 
shall  also  be  glad  to  find  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge:  although' 
the  man's  servants,  when  examined,  all  admitted  the  severity  of  tht 
flogging,  and  himself  allowed  he  had  seen  il,  though  he  alleged  he  «u 
not  near;  but  he  could  not  deny  he  had  heard  the  screams  of  the  ■ictia. 
This  Reverend  Bridges  I  happen  to  know  by  other  works  of  his,  by  iho«( 
labours  of  slander  which  have  diversified  the  life  of  this  minister  oT 
peace  and  truth.  For  publishing  one  of  these,  a  respectable  bookseOn' 
has  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  country.  Others  have  been  passed 
over  with  contempt  by  their  illustrious  object — that  venerable  pei^on, 
the  great  patriarch  of  our  cause,  whose  days  are  lo  be  numbered  bytd* 
of  benevolence  and  of  piety ;  whose  whole  life — and  long  may  it  be  ei- 
teaded  for  his  own  glory  and  (he  good  of  his  fcllow-creaiures ! — bu 
been  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  religion  and  charity ;  who  mighl 
have  hoped  to  pass  on  his  holy  path  undisturbed  by  any  one  calliif 
himself  a  Christian  pastor,  even  in  a  West  Indian  community.  This 
man,  however,  has  so  for  succeeded,  whether  by  the  treatment  of  hi* 
.laves,  or  the  defamatioti  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  recommending  himself 
to  his  fellow. citizens  in  Jamaica,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  protectii^ 
council  forbade  his  conduct  being  inquired  into.     So  vain  is  it  to  expect 
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from  the  owners  of  slaves  any  active  execution  of  the  laws  against 
slavery !  And  will  you  then  trust  those  slave  owners  with  the  making 
of  such  laws  ?  Recollect  the  memorable  warning  of  Mr.  Canuing,  given 
thirty  years  ago,  and  proved  true  by  every  day's  experience  since. 
*  Have  a  care  how  you  leave  to  the  owners  of  slaves  the  task  of  making 
laws  against  slavery.  While  human  nature  remains  the  same,  they 
never  can  be  trusted  with  it.' 

''  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  one 
of  the  most  grievous  outrages  that  ever  was  committed  since  the  Cha- 
raibean  Archipelago  was  peopled  with  Negro  slaves — the  persecution 
unto  death  of  a  Christian  minister,  for  no  other  offence  than  preaching 
the  gospel  of  his  Master.  I  was  then  told,  that  no  such  wrong  would 
ever  be  done  again.  It  was  a  single  case  which  never  could  recur :  at 
all  events,  the  discussion  in  this  House,  and  the  universal  reprobation 
called  forth,  even  from  those  who  had  not  sufficient  independence  to 
give  their  voices  for  doing  justice  upon  the  guilty,  would,  I  was  told, 
effectually  secure  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  in  future.  I  was 
silenced  by  the  majority  of  votes,  but  not  convinced  by  such  reasons  as 
these.  And  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  that  I  was  n'ght.  It  is  a 
statement  promulgated  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  sincere 
Christians,  with  whom  I  differ  both  in  religious  and  political  opinions, 
but  in  whose  conduct,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  I  peculiarly  blame,  it 
is  their  disinclination  to  deviate  from  a  bad  habit  of  passive  obedience— 
of  taking  all  that  is  done  by  men  in  authority  to  be  right.  They  seem, 
however,  now  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  carried  this  habit  too  far, 
and  that  the  time  is  come  when  they  can  no  longer  do  their  duty  and 
hold  their  peace.  The  narrative  which  they  have  given,  confirmed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  itself,  is  such  as  would  have  filled  me 
with  indignation  had  I  read  it  six  years  ago ;  but  after  the  warning  voice 
so  loudly  raised  in  the  debates  upon  the  missionary  Smith's  murder,  I 
gaze  upon  it  astonished  and  incredulous.  The  simple  and  affecting 
story  is  told  by  Mr.  Orton,  a  blameless  and  pious  minister  of  the  gospel 
in  Jamaica.  He  first  alludes  to  the  '  daring  attack  made  on  the  mission 
premises  at  Sl  Ann's  Bay  on  Christmas-day  1826'  (the  festival  chosen 
by  these  friends  of  the  established  church  for  celebrating  their  brotherly 
love  towards  another  sect).  '  The  attack,'  says  he,  '  was  made  by  a 
party  of  white  persons,  of  the  light  company  of  militia,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Ann's  Bay  as  the  Christmas  guards.  The  plan  appeared 
to  have  been  premeditated,  and  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that  the 
design  was  murderous.  A  great  number  of  balls  were  fired  into  the 
chapel  and  house,  fourteen  of  which  I  assisted  to  extract  from  various 
parts  of  the  building ;  and  upon  noticing  particularly  the  direction,  and 
measuring  the  distance  from  which  some  of  the  shots  must  have  been 
fired,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  their  child  most  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  fatal  consequences  which  were  no  doubt  designed/ 
All  attempts  to  bring  these  criminals  to  justice  failed,  it  seems,  for  want 
of  evidence — a  somewhat  extraordinary  incident  in  a  community  calling 
itself  civilized,  that  so  many  persons  as  must  have  been  conoemed  in  it 
should  all  have  escaped !    m  the  course  of  the  next  summer,  Mr.  Grimt- 
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dally  another  clergymaD  of  the  same  persuasion,  was  arrested  twice; 
the  second  time,  for  having  preached  at  a  small  place  called  Ocho  Rice, 
in  an  unlicensed  house,  although  a  licence  had  been  applied  for  and 
refused,-  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  custos  and  another  magistrate* 
He  was  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon,  *  such,'  says  the  narrative,  *  as 
no  person  in  Great  Britain  can  have  any  conception  of.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  strong,  could  not  sustain  the  attack — he  sunk  under  the 
oppression  of  these  persecutors,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  confine- 
ment in  a  noxious  prison ;  and  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  after  a  painful 
sickness  of  sixteen  days,  was  delivered  by  death  from  the  further  suffer- 
ings projected  by  his  unfeeling  persecutors.  He  died  the  15th  day  of 
December  1827.^ 

".  Mr  Whitehouse,  too,  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  persecution.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  was  seized  and 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  accused  of  having  preached  without  a 
licence,  that  is,  of  having  a  licence  in  one  parish  and  preaching  in  an- 
other. He  besought  the  magistrates  as  a  favour,  to  be  bound  in  irons 
in  the  market-place,  instead  of  being  confined  in  the  cell  where  his 
predecessor  haa  been  deprived  of  life.  They  treated  his  remonstrances 
with  indifference,  said  they  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty,  professed 
not  to  regard  what  the  public  might  say  of  them,  and  added  that '  who- 
ever might  come  should  be  treated  m  the  same  manner.'  He  was 
accordingly  flung  into  the  dungeon  where  Mr.  Grimsdall  had  perished. 
*  I  found  it,'  says  he,  *  occupied  by  an  insane  black  womau.  She  was 
removed,  but  the  cell  was  exceedingly  filthy,  and  the  stench  unbearable. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  jailor  said  he  *  must 
lock  up.'  I  desired  that  the  cell  floor  might,  at  least,  be  swept,  which 
a  few  friends  immediately  attended  to.  There  was  no  bed  provided  for 
me,  not  even  one  of  straw ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  made  several  re- 
quests to  the  jailor  that  a  few  benches  from  the  chapel  were  allowed 
to  be  brought  m,  on  which  to  make  a  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  vine- 
gar, and  of  strong  camphorated  rum,  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  and 
walls  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  very  disagreeable  efliuvia 
which  proceeded  from  the  filth  with  which  the  place  abounded ;  but 
this  produced  very  little  effect.  The  sea-breeze  had  subsided,  and  the 
only  window  from  which  I  could  obtain  the  least  air,  was  just  above  the 
place  in  which  all  the  filth  of  the  premises  is  deposited.' 

"  Mr.  Orton  received  the  intelligence  of  his  persecuted  brother's 
affliction,  with  a  request  that  he  would  perform  his  pastoral  duty  to  bis 
congregation.  He  did  so,  and  was  forthwith  conmiitted  to  the  same 
jail.  '  Of  the  horrid  state  of  the  place,'  he  says, '  an  idea  can  scarcely 
be  formed  from  any  representation  which  can  here  be  made,  as  commoo 
decency  forbids  the  mention  of  its  filthy  condition,  and  of  the  many  un- 
seemly practices  which  were  constantly  presented  to  our  notice.  The 
hospital,  jail,  and  workhouse,  are  united :  the  two  former  are  under  one 
roof,  occupying  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  feet  by  thirty-five.  On  the 
ground-floor  were  three  apartments.  In  the  condemned  cell  were  two 
unfortunate  creatures  waiting  their  doom.  In  an  adjoining  cell  were 
many  negroes  cpnfined  for  petty  offences;  and  in  another  apartment. 
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on  the  same  floor,  forty  were  crammed  together,  who  had  been  taken  in 
execution,  and  were  waiting  to  be  driven  and  sold  m  the  market.  This 
building,  small  and  confin^,  was,  especially  during  the  night,  literally 
stowed  with  persons ;  so  that  from  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
extreme  filth  of  the  negroes,  it  was  almost  unbearable.' 

''  Let  us  but  reflect  on  the  suflerings  of  imprisonment,  even  in  the 
best  jail  of  our  own  temperate  climate ;  and  let  us  then  add  to  those  the 
torments  of  the  tropical  heats !  Think  of  being  inclosed  with  crowds 
beyond  what  the  air  will  supply  with  the  needful  nourishment  of  the 
lungs,  while  a  fiery  sun  wheels  round  the  clear  sky  from  morning  to 
night,  without  the  veil  of  a  single  cloud  to  throw  a  shade  between ; 
where  all  matter  passes  instantly  from  life  to  putrescence,  and  water 
itself,  under  the  pestilent  ray,  becomes  the  source  of  every  frightful 
malady !  Add  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  inmates,  not  there  for 
debts  or  for  oflences  of  their  own,  but  seized  for  their  owner's  default, 
and  awaiting,  not  the  judgment  of  the  law,  or  their  liberation  under  an 
insolvent  act,  but  till  the  market  opens,  when,  like  brute  beasts,  they 
are  to  be  driven  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder !  In  such  a  dungeon 
was  it  that  Mr.  Orton  and  his  brethren  were  immured ;  and  when  their 
strength  began  to  sink,  and  it  seemed  plain  that  they  must  speedily 
follow  their  friend  to  the  grave,  they  were  taken  before  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, who  instantly  declared  the  warrant  illegal,  and  their  seventeen  days* 
confinement  to  have  been  without  the  shadow  of  pretence. 

"  Who  then  was  in  the  right,  six  years  ago,  in  the  memoiieible  debate 
upon  the  persecutions  of  the  missionary  Smith?  You,  who  said  enough 
had  been  done  in  broaching  the  subject,  and  that  religion  and  her  mi- 
nisters would  thenceforward  be  secure— or  I,  who  warned  you,  that  if 
my  Resolutions  were  rejected,  he  would  not,  by  many  a  one,  be  the  last 
victim  ?  I  would  to  Qod  that  the  facts  did  not  so  plainly  prove  me  to 
have  foretold  the  truth. 

''  I  may  seem  to  have  said  enough ;  but  it  is  painful  to  me  that  I 
cannot  stop  here, — that  I  must  try  faintly  to  paint  excesses  unheard  of 
in  Christian  times — which  to  match  we  must  go  back  to  heathen  ages, 
to  the  days  and  to  the  stations  wherein  absolute  power  made  men,  but 
pagan  men,  prodigies  of  cruelty  exaggerated  by  caprice, — that  I  must 
drag  before  you  persons  moving  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  exerting 
proportionable  influence  over  the  society  they  belong  to : — an  English 
gentleman  and  an  English  gentlewoman  accused,  guilty,  convicted  of 
the  most  infernal  barbarity ;  and  an  English  community,  so  far  from 
visiting  the  enormity  with  contempt,  or  indignant  execration,  that  they 
make  the  savage  perpetrators  the  endeared  objects  of  esteem,  respect, 
and  affection  !  I  read  the  recital  from  the  despatch  of  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Huskisson),  a  document  never  to  be  sufficiently 
praised  for  its  statesmanlike  firmness,  for  the  manly  tone  of  feeling  and 
of  determination  united  which  marks  it  throughout  '  The  slave  girl/ 
he  says,  '  was  accused  of  theft,  but  some  dis<H)edience  in  refusing  to 
mend  die  clothes  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  her  ponithmait. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  1826,  she  was  confined  in  the  stocks,  and  she 
not  released  till  the  8th  of  August  following,  being  a  period  of 
days.    The  stocks  were  so  construcled  tbU  she  ccnM  not  mt  iq» 
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lie  down  at  pleasure,  and  she  remained  in  diem  nighi  and  day.    DnriB^ 
lim  period  she  was  flogged  repeatedly,  one  of  die  overseers  thinks  aiioot 
tiz  times,  and — red  pepper  was  rubbed  upok  her  eyes  to  fre- 
▼E5T  HER  SLEEPING.     Tasks  were  given  her,  which,  in  the  optnioB 
of  the  same  overseer,  she  was  incapable  of  performing ;  sometimes  be> 
eanse  they  were  bevond  her  powers,  at  other  times  because  she  (soald 
not  see  to  do  them  on  account  of  the  pepper  having  been  rubbed  on  ber 
eyes :  and  she  was  flogged  for  filing  to  accomplish  these  taska.     A 
Tiolent  distemper  had  been  prevalent  on  the  plantation  during  the 
summer.     It  is  in  evidence,  that  on  one  of  the  days  of  her  confin^nent 
she  complained  of  fever,  and  that  one  of  the  floggings  which  she  re- 
oeived  was  the  day  after  she  had  made  this  complaint.     When  she  was 
taken  out  of  the  stocks  she  appeared  to  be  cramped,  and  was  then  again 
flogged.    The  very  d|ay  of  her  release  she  was  sent  to  field  labour 
(though  heretofore  a  house  servant),  and  on  the  evenmg  of  the  third 
day  ensuiDg,  was  brought  before  her  owners  as  being  ill  and  refusing  to 
work,  and  she  then  complained  of  havine  had  fever.     They  were  of 
opinion  that  she  had  none  then,  but  gave  directions  to  the  driver,  if  she 
snould  be  ill,  to^lnriDg  her  to  them  for  medicines  in  the  morning.     The 
driver  took  her  to  the  n^o-bouse,  and  again  flogged  her,  though  this 
time  apparently  without  orders  from  her  owners  to  do  so.     In  the 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  she  was  taken  to  work  in  the  field,  where 
she  died  at  noon/ 

*'  Mark  the  refinement  of  their  wickedness !  I  nowise  doubt,  that  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  punishment  of  death  due  to  their  crimes, 
these  wretches  will  now  say — they  did  indeed  say  on  their  trial — that 
their  hapless  victim  died  of  disease.  When  their  own  lives  were  in 
jeopardy,  they  found  that  she  had  caught  the  fever,  and  died  by  the 
visitation  of  God. — But  when  the  question  was,  Shall  she  be  flogged 
ag^n  ?  Shall  she,  who  has  for  twelve  days  been  fixed  in  the  stocks 
under  the  fiery  beams  of  a  tropical  sun, — who  has  been  torn  with  the 
scourge  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  plants  of  her  feet, — who  has 
had  pepper  rubbed  in  her  eyes  to  ward  ofl"  the  sleep  that  might  have 
stolen  over  her  senses,  and  for  a  moment  withdrawn  her  spirit  from  the 
fkngs  of  her  tormentors — shall  she  be  subjected  by  those  accursed 
fiends  to  the  seventh  scourging  ?  Oh  !  then  she  had  no  sign  of  fever ! 
she  had  caught  no  disease !  she  was  all  hale,  and  sound,  and  fit  for  the 
lash  !  At  seven  she  was  flogged — at  noon  she  died !  and  those  exe- 
crable and  impious  murderers  soon  found  out  that  she  had  caught  the 
malady,  and  perished  by  the  '  visitation  of  God !  *  No,  no !  I  am  used 
to  examine  circumstances,  to  weigh  eridence,  and  I  do  firmly  believe 
that  she  died  by  the  murderous  hand  of  man !  that  she  was  killed  and 
murdered !  It  was  wisely  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  when  some  grievous 
crime  is  perpetrated  in  a  cirilized  community,  we  are  consoled  by  find- 
ing in  all  breasts  a  sympathy  with  the  victim,  and  an  approval  of  the 
punishment  by  which  the  wroug-doer  expiates  his  oflence.  But  in  the 
West  Indies  there  is  no  such  solace  to  the  mind — there  all  the  feelings 
flow  in  a  wrong  course — perverse,  preposterous,  unnatural — the  hatred 
is  for  the  victim,  the  sympathy  for  the  tormentor  I  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  proof  of  it  in  this  dreadful  case.    The  Mosses  were  condemned  by 
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an  iniquitous  sentence ;  for  it  was  only  to  a  small  fine  and  five  months' 
imprisonment*  The  public  indignation  followed  the  transaction ;  but 
it  was  indignation  against  the  punishment,  not  the  crime,  and  against 
the  severity,  not  the  lenity  of  the  infliction.  The  governor,  a  British 
officer — and  I  will  name  him  to  rescue  others  from  the  blame — General 
Grant — ^tells  us  in  his  despatch,  that  'he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  to  remit  the  sentence ; '  that  '  he  loses  no  time 
in  applying  to  Lord  Bathurst  to  authorize  the  remission.'  He  speaks  of 
*  the  unfortunate  Henry  and  Helen  Moss ;'  says,  they  *  are  rather  to  be 
pitied  for  the  untoward  melancholy  occurrence'  (as  if  he  were  talking 
of  some  great  naval  victory  over  the  Turk,  instead  of  a  savage  murder ,) 
and  that  *  he  hastens  to  prevent  the  impression,  which  the  mention  of 
the  case  might  make  on  his  Lordship's  mmd.'  In  a  second  despatch,  he 
earnestly  renews  the  application ;  describes  '  the  respectability  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moss,  their  general  kindness  to  their  slaves,  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  all  who  have  partaken  of  their  hospi- 
tality ;*  tells  us  that  *  they  have  always  been  favourably  spoken  of  in 
every  respect,  including  that  of  slave  management;'  states  his  own 
anxiety,  that '  persons  of  their  respectability  should  be  spared  from  im- 
prisonment ;'  and  that  at  any  rate  *  the  mulct  should  be  relinquished, 
lest  they  should  be  thought  cruel  and  oppressive  beyond  others,  and 
also  in  order  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  impression  of  their  being 
habitually  and  studiously  cruel;'  and  he  adds  a  fact,  which  speaks 
volumes,  and  may  well  shut  all  mouths  that  now  cry  aloud  for  leaving 
such  things  to  the  assemblies  of  the  islands.  '  Notwithstanding  their 
being  in  eaol,  they  are  visited  by  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the 
place,  and  by  all  who  knew  them  before.' 

**  The  governor  who  thus  thinks  and  thus  writes,  has  been  removed 
from  that  settlement ;  but  only,  I  say  it  with  grief,  to  be  made  the  ruler 
of  a  far  more  important  colony.  From  the  Bahamas  he  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Trinidad — that  great  island  which  Mr.  Canning  described  as 
about  to  be  made  the  model  by  the  crown,  for  all  slave  colonies.  Over 
such  a  colony  was  he  sent  to  preside,  who,  having  tasted  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Mosses,  could  discern  in  their  treatment  of  their  slaves, 
nothing  out  of  the  fair,  ordinary  course  of  humane  management. 

''  From  contemplating  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  avoid  the  transition  to  that  infernal  traffic,  alike 
the  scourge  of  Africa  and  America,  the  disgrace  of  the  old  world  and 
the  curse  of  the  new,  from  which  so  much  wretchedness  has  flowed.  It 
is  most  shocking  to  reflect  that  its  ravages  are  still  abroad  desolating 
the  earth.  I  do  not,  I  believe,  rate  the  importation  into  the  Brazils  too 
high,  when  I  put  it  at  100,000  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Now, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of  seventy-three  capital  punish- 
ments, among  which  are  but  two  or  three  for  murder,  in  a  population 
of  twelve  millions,  excites  our  just  horror  in  England,  what  shall  we 
say  of  100,000  capital  crimes  committed  by  a  handful  of  desperate  men, 
every  one  of  which  involves  and  implies  rapine,  fraud,  murder,  torture, 
in  frightful  abundance  ?  And  yet  we  must  stand  by  and  see  such  enor- 
mities perpetrated  without  making  any  remonstrance,  or  even  urging 
any  representation !    By  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  it  is  true,  no  such 
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crimes  can  henceforth  be  repeated ;  for  this  year  ihe  traffic  is  tc 
and  the  mutual  right  of  search  is  given  to  the  vessels  of  both  i 
the  only  possible  securily  for  the  abolition  being  effectual.*  But  diere 
is  another  country,  nearer  to  us  in  position,  and  in  habits  of  intercoum 
more  familiar,  one  of  far  more  importance  for  the  authority  of  its  a- 
ample,  in  nhich  the  slave  trade  still  flourishes  in  most  portenteai 
vigour,  although  denounced  by  the  law  and  visited  with  in^mous  punid- 
ment : — the  dominions  of  the  monarch  who  calls  himself  ^  Moat  Clnu- 
lian,'  and  refuses  the  only  measure  that  can  put  SLch  wholesale  imqnitj 
down.  There  it  must  thrive  as  long  as  groundless  national  jralouMs 
prevent  the  right  of  search  from  being  mutually  conceded.  Let  u>  bmt 
that  BO  foul  a  stain  on  the  character  of  so  great  a  nation  wilt  soosM 
wiped  away ;  that  the  people  who  now  take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  ibt 
march  of  liberty  will  cast  far  front  their  camp  this  unclean  thing,  by  tU 
lovers  of  freedom  most  abhorred.  !  have  heard  with  amazement  tone 
thoughtless  men  say,  that  the  French  cannot  enjoy  liberty,  because  ihtj 
are  unused  to  it.  I  protest  solemnly,  I  could  point  to  no  nation  tam 
worthy  of  freedom,  or  which  knew  better  how  to  use  it,  how  to  gain  S, 
how  to  defend  it,  1  turn  with  a  grateful  heart  to  contemplate  the  ^Ofi- 
oos  E pec lac I e,  now  exhibited  in  Pranceof  patriotism,  of  undaunted  de?)^ 
lion  to  liberty,  of  firm,  yet  temperate,  resistance  to  arbitrary  power.  It  il 
animating  to  every  beholder;  it  is  encouraging  to  all  freenWDin  every  put 
of  the  world.  I  enrnestlv  hope  that  it  may  not  be  lost  on  the  BoortWD 
monarch  and  his  councillors ;  for  the  sake  of  France  and  of  England,  fic 
the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourbon  princes  themselves,  1  pnj 
that  they  may  be  wise  in  time,  and  yield  to  the  wish,  the  determination 
of  their  people  ;  I  pray  that,  bending  before  the  coming  breeze,  the  ga- 
thering storm  may  not  sweep  them  away  !  But  of  one  thing  I  wonU 
warn  that  devoted  race;  let  them  not  flatter  themselves  that  bj 
trampling  upon  liberty  in  France,  they  cun  escape  either  Ihe  abhorrente 
of  man  or  the  divine  wrath  for  the  execrable  traffic  in  slaves,  canieil  on 
under  their  flag,  and  flourishing  under  their  sway  in  Africa.  I  will  tcD 
their  ghostly  councillor*  in  the  language  of  a  book  with  which  thw 
ought  to  be  familiar — '  Behold,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  ana 
lo  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.'  To  what  should  they  lend  an  ear' 
To  the  commands  of  a  God  who  loves  mercy,  and  will  punish  iniDstice, 
and  abhors  blood,  and  will  surely  avenge  it  upon  their  heads ;  notbinr 
the  less  because  their  patrouuge  of  slavery  in  distant  climes  is  matctcd 
by  their  hatred  of  liberty  at  home. 

"  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  par- 
liatnent  will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told  that  slave  owners  are  the  best 
lawgivers  on  slavery  :  no  longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  pub- 
lic to  such  communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grims- 
dalls  are  jierseculed  to  death  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes:  wJ 
the  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and  murder :  no 
longer  suffer  onr  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warnings, 
and  fruiiles'3  orders.     Tell  me  not  of  rights— talk  not  of  the  property  (rf 

*  Frum  tliB  month  of  March  last,  b.v  Ihe  lr«al]rwiih  Brui],  slav«-ti«i])H(k 
ule  pirary,  and  lUve-trnJem  are  pimisbable  mi  pirnles.  ,^^ 
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the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the  pro- 
perty. The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  it  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the 
heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of 
laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enact- 
ments of  human  codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all 
times — such  as  it  was  before  the  darmg  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the 
night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and 
knowledge ;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes ; — such  it  is  at  this  day  :  it 
is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by  that 
law,  eternal,  unchangeable,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine, 
and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty 
phantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man !  In  vain  you  appeal  to 
treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations.  Ttie  covenants  of  the  Almighty, 
whether  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy  preten- 
sions. To  those  laws  did  they  of  old  refer,  who  maintained  the  African 
trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  untruly;  for  by  one  shame- 
ful compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of  Blenheim  K)r  the  traffic  in  blood. 
Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  de- 
stroyed, and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.  How  came 
this  change  to  pass  ?  Not  assuredly  by  parliament  leading  the  way ; 
but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of  the  people  was 
kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered 
its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.  Now  then  let  the  planters  beware — let 
their  assemblies  beware — let  the  government  at  home  beware — let  the 
parliament  beware  !  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake, — awake  to 
the  condition  of  negro  slavery;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in  the 
.bosom  of  the  same  peeople ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihi- 
lated the  slave  trade :  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they,  on  whom  its 
crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them :  but  I 
pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible 
judgments  of  God  !** 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Protheroe, 
who  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  his  warmest 
support,  although  in  so  doing,  he  should  displease  many  of  his  friends, 
and  raise  serious  obstacles  to  his  return  to  Parliament 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  entered  upon  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  re-affirming  many  of  the  statements  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  an  Abstract  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
West  India  committee.* 

Mr.  W.  Smith  replied  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the 


*  A  fall  exposure  of  the  extreme  unfairness  of  this  Abstract,  indeed  of  its 
extraordinary  deviations  from  truth,  will  be  found  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
No.  60.  Both  Mr.  Doaglas,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Manning,  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate the  colonial  legislatures,  by  (leaning  from  the  official  despatches  of  suc- 
cessive  secretaries  of  state  an  occasional  compliment ;  entirely  omitting  their 
severe  animadversions  on  the  inefficiency  or  injustice  of  the  pretended  colonial 
ameliorations.  Compliments,  however,  do  not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  give 
a  new  character  to  laws  which  are  in  themselves,  and  by  the  same  high  autho- 
rity are  pronounced  to  be,  evasive,  iw^erative,  or  unjust. 
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iubject  of  colonial  improvemeDt,  and  affirmed  that  the  pretended  con* 
pliaoces  of  the  colonial  assemblies  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Crown,  were  altogether  evasive  and  ineffectual.  He  protested  also 
against  a  system  of  making  man  the  property  of  his  fellow  man,  as 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  British  constitutional  law,  and  still  more 
as  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Mr.  W.  HoRTON  defended  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
been  hostile. to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  charged  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  with  inconsistency  in  objecting  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
holders  of  slavers,  while  they  contended  for  the  adoption  of  the  compul- 
sory manumission  clause.*  His  object  had  been  to  give  full  effect  to 
every  part  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and  no  less  to  that  part  which 
recognised  the  interests  of  private  property,  than  to  that  which  pointed 
to  the  final  termination  of  slavery ;  both  which  objects  were  equally 
contemplated  by  the  resolutions  of  1823.  He  further  thought,  that 
it  would  be  most  unwise  in  Parliament  to  force  on  the  colonies  laws,  to 
frame  which  Parliament  was  very  incompetent.  The  laws  ought  to  be 
framed  by  the  colonists  abroad,  and  not  by  us  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  strongly  advise  the  chartered  colonies  to  adopt  into  their  codes 
the  provisions  of  the  late  order  in  council,  which  he  conceived,  with  a 
slight  exception  or  two,  had  done  all  in  the  way  of  reform  that  was 
requisite.  Still  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  upon  the 
colonies  an  act  of  Parliament,  though  he  wished  them  to  adopt  the 
order  in  council.  And  if  they  still  refused  to  do  so,  we  might  then  in- 
duce their  compliance,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  the  produce  of  the 
refractory  colonies,  and  lower  duties  on  the  others.  He  closed  his 
speech  by  reading  a  series  of  resolutions  in  conformity  with  the  general 
views  he  had  expressed  on  the  subject,  t 

Sir  George  Murray  objected  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  W.  Hor- 

*  We  can  see  no  inconsistency  whatever  in  denying  the  right  of  one  man  to 
hold  his  fellow  creature  in  bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  Government  to 
fulfil  its  own  pledges  on  the  subject  of  manumission.  If  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety cannot  obtain  all  that  they  think  Just  for  the  slaves,  that  would  be  a  very 
bad  reason  for  failing  to  claim  on  their  behalf  the  fulfilment  of  every  promise  of 
relief  and  mitigation,  which,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  tended  to  make  their 
yoke  less  galling  and  oppressive,  and  their  lx>ndage  less  hopeless. 

t  We  find  it  difficult  clearly  to  comprehend  the  consistency  of  the  reasoning 
here  employed  by  Mr.  Horton.  He  disapproves  of  Parliament  legislating  for  the 
colonies,  and  says  we  onght  to  leave  that  work  to  themselves  ;  and  yet  he  re- 
commends to  their  adoption,  under  pain  of  fiscal  coercion,  a  slave  code,  not 
framed  in  the  colonies,  but  framed  in  England.  He  deems  that  code  to  be 
•xcellent.  Without  stopping  to  dispute  that  point,— still  that  code  has  been 
fVamed  at  home,  and  has  been  forcibly  imposed  on  six  of  our  colonies ;  nor  does  he 
allege  that  any  evil  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  compulsory  course. 
And  yet  he  condemns  it  as  an  unwise  policy  to  impose  the  same  code  in  the  same 
way  on  the  other  colonies.  But,  surely,  if  it  is  right,  and  has  been  productive 
of  ^ood,  to  legislate  from  home  for  the  Crown  colonies,  it  cannot  be  wrong  and 
productive  of  evil  to  legislate  in  like  manner  for  the  chartered  colonies.  And 
Ms  to  his  expedient  for  inducing  these  colonies  to  adopt  this  code,  what  is  it 
but  the  use  of  force?  We  should  have  thought  that  an  act  of  parliament, 
Which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  we  hare  full  right  to  pass  on  this  subject, 
would  be  a  much  more  tUm^t^  rational,  and  efficient  process  than  that  which  he 
tMOBuaends* 
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ton,  and  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  he  strongly  urged  the 
latter  not  to  divide  the  house.  He  expressed  strongly  his  admiration 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech,  and  declared  his  decided  repugnance  to 
such  a  condition  as  that  of  slavery,  which,  he  thought,  injurious  alike 
to  master  and  slave,  as  well  as  opposed  to  humanity  and  sound  policy, 
and  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  admitted  fully 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  slaves 
he  regarded  as  having  an  equal  right  with  every  other  class  of  the  king's 
subjects,  to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  legislature  of  this 
country.  He  was  averse,  however,  to  precipitate  measures.  It  was 
certainly  his  intention  to  fulfil  his  pledge  of  last  year  as  to  improving 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  he  conceived  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  freely  admitting  slave  evidence  in  all 
cases.  He  adverted  to  the  consolidated  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  which, 
though  containing,  he  said,  some  improvements,  had  been  disallowed  on 
account  of  its  inadmissible  restrictions  on  religious  toleration.  Sir 
George  concluded  with  assuring  the  House  that  he  would  continue  to 
urge  the  colonies  to  reform  their  system  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done, 
but  that  he  felt,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  caution.* 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Otw  ay  Cave,  urging  the  early  and  entire 
abolition  of  slavery;  and  a  speech  from  Mr.  Manning,  in  vindication  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  and  complaining  of  such  motions  as  the  present 
being  brought  on  at  the  close  of  a  Parliament,  as  they  led  to  a  most  in- 
convenient catechising  of  candidates,  an  inconvenience  he  had  painfully 
experienced  at  the  last  election ; — Sir  Francis  Bukdett  addressed  the 
house  at  some  length.  He  supported  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  pledging 
the  house  to  an  early  consideration  of  the  whole  subject;  and  though  he 
was  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  place  the  matter  in 
better  hands  than  those  of  Sir  G.  Murray,  yet  it  was  desirable,  by  a  re- 
solution of  that  house,  to  quicken  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  impute  great  blame.  On 
the  contrary,  of  their  intentions  he  thought  favourably,  and  he  believed 
they  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  amelioration.  He  then  suggested 
various  expedients  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  gra- 
dually effecting  their  emancipation  ;  but  he  expressed  an  opinion,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  question  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  requiring  very 


*  Sir  George  Marray  admits  that  the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the 
chartered  coloDies  is  as  indispatable  as  Uiat  of  the  Crown  to  legislate  for  the 
Crown  colonies.  Now  what  is  it  that  has  justified  him  in  imposing  a  slava 
code  on  the  Crown  colonies  against  their  will,  which  would  not  equally  justify 
him  in  proposing  to  impose  the  same  code  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the  chartered 
colonies  ?  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  acting  cautiously,  and  of  avoiding  prei 
cipitancy.  But  these  considerations  must  have  been  equally  valid,  when  he 
issued  the  Order  in  Council  of  February  last,  as  they  are  now.  And  what 
makes  them  of  more  force  in  respect  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  &c.  than 
they  are  with  respect  to  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  the  Mauritius  i  Is  the  re- 
luctance of  the  planters  to  the  measure  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  f 
Or  would  the  effects  be  different,  or  the  resistance  to  be  dreaded  of  a  oMNre 
serious  and  alarminz  character  in  the  one  case  than  io  the  other  t  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  (who  concurred  in  Sir  George's  view  of  the  sob- 
jest%  must  feel  that  there  is  in  fact  no  real  distinction  between  the  two 


I 
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slow  and  cautious  advances ;  although  be  admitleil,  that  by  pui«uia(; 
our  iDcjuiriea  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  the  duration  of  slarety  ni^ 
be  greatly  shortened;  and  he  held,  moreover,  that  the  emiuicipattgD rf 
the  slaves,  when  brought  about,  could  not  but  prove,  in  tlie  end,  t 
benefit  to  the  proprietors  as  well  as  to  the  slaves.* 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  highly  praising  the  moderation  aadgnri 
sense  which  distinguished  the  observations  of  the  preceding  spcaltEr, 
urged  various  objections  to  the  expediency  of  giving  the  proapedM 
pledge  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham.  He  objected  to  it,  amone  OllMr 
reasons,  because  it  pledged  the  House  to  the  final  abolition  of  M>*crf, 
whereas,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  such  pledge,  umil  be  uw  ibe 
means  of  effecting  it.  h  did  so  loo,  without  adverting  to  cunpeim- 
tion.  He  admitted  he  could  not  defeod  the  title  by  which  slaves  mt 
held  as  property,  but  siill  he  thought  the  present  holders  of  them  bad 
the  game  just  claim  to  compensation  with  tJie  holders  of  any  other  kind 
of  property.  He  cautioned  the  House  against  pledging  itbeif  to  say 
measure,  leading  to  emancipation. — He  admitted  the  power  of  Parla- 
ment  to  impose  laws  on  ihe  colonies,  but  he  could  not  coittempUn, 
without  horror,  an  idea  of  going  to  war  with  them  to  enforce  such  liwi. 
— He  viewed  the  atrocities  practised  towards  the  slaves  witli  deep  ngnl. 
especially  as  he  could  not  view  them  merely  as  if  they  were  the  Kti  nl 
individuals,  but  as  indicating  that  the  sympathies  of  the  colonists  gco^ 
rally  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  wrong  doer  and  against  the  ^ic 
— While  he  admitted,  iu  the  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  Parliament  U 
legislate  for  the  colonies  on  this  question,  yet  he  should  rather  tet  dx 
necessary  measures  originate  in  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  colonists  then- 
selves,  for  he  thought  little  good  could  be  expected   from  rclucimi 


mi 

^^H     out 


*  Vi'e  were  anrprised  hy  the  tone  of  Ihig  speech.  The  hoDourable  BatoMl 
would,  we  think,  have  uodiBed  his  view  of  this  subject  had  be  draws  to 
iDfuimatiaD  from  the  only  legitimate  sources,  particuliiTl;  froDi  Ihe  colonUI 
Btatnte  books,  the  stalistical  and  other  oSicial  retarns  received  ^m  Ihe  mIa- 
nies,  and  the  recorded  admiaaious  of  (he  colonists  thonueWei;  and  hsd  maowd 
from  them  on  Ihe  general  principles  ivhich  he  would  apply  to  every  othnr  att, 
l(  he  had  pursued  Ibis  coursR,  il  would  liaxe  been  impuwible  thai  ■  tniad  lltt 
hi>,  BO  sensilively  alive  as  it  has  ever  jhown  ilself  to  the  evtb  of  oppreoiw. 
eould  have  so  inadeqiiBlely  appreciated  the  btUb  of  Ihe  very  worst  ■pedea  a( 
oppresaion  which  has  ever  darkened  the  history  of  the  biiniBD  race.  We  car 
neally  hope  he  will  carefully  re-eiamioe  Ihe  suluecl.  If  he  doe^,  we  cmmI 
douhttbc  resDil. 

I  We  were  slUl  more  surprieed  by  the  speech  of  Sir  Roberl  Pe«l.  iban  by  Au 
a{  Ihe  Baroael  who  preceded  him.  The  conclodiag  observBtinn  of  it  ban  aliMdjr 
been  noticed.  Our  chief  surprise  was  caused  by  Sir  Robert's  relactasn  w 
give  any  pledge  fur  the  Onal  alwlilion  of  slavery.  He  surely  musi  hate  to- 
eotien  his  unqualified  concurrence  in  those  lulemD  tewlutioiu  of  the  ISIk  Mar, 
WI3,  whieh  deeply  pledged  both  Ihe  Government,  of  which  he  (urmrd  a  part. 
and  the  Parliament  of  Greet  Britain,  to  Ihe  final  eitinction  of  every  1n«e  <f 
slavery,  "at  the  earliest  period,"  compalible  with  certain  objects  there  ipedte^ 
And  if  he  has  not  forgotten  this  pledge,  does  be  conndei  it  aa  haiiag  beta 
vacated  by  circnmstances!  Or  is  his  preaeni  diwlaimer  lobe  i«g»Tdad  MS 
rlesigned  retraclatiou  of  itt  We  hope  not.  And  then  as  to  tlie  nmiauon  of  nilet 
he  eomplaine,  in  tlie  proposed  motion,  of  all  reference  to  Ihe  suttiert  of  ai 
■alioD  in  case  of  aholitiua ;  ta  what  way  tan  the  motion  be  tiewad  ••  ' 
out  that  or  any  other  pari  of  the  entire  case  from  ibe  coaiideratiaa  M 


be  tiewad  m  llilillHL     I 

joiideratiaa  of  J^^^LJ 
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Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  was  afraid  there  was  but 
little  substance  in  one  of  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  to 
dividing  the  House,  grounded  upon  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion.  He  was  apprehensive  lest  it  should,  by  the 
division,  be  disclosed  to  the  country  how  few  were  present  on  so  impor- 
tant a  question.  But  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  the  circumstance  could 
be  long  concealed,  even  if  they  did  not<uvide.  A  secret  like  this,  trusted 
to  above  forty  individuals,  like  the  secrets  of  the  weaker  sex,  was  con- 
fided to  too  many  persons,  not  to  reach  the  parties  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  to-morrow.  It  was  thus  that  the  most  delicate 
secrets  always  got  out.  A  person  being  confided  in,  and  afraid  of  .not 
being  able  to  keep  the  secret,  took  some  one  to  help  him,  and  he  finding 
the  difficulty  increase,  took  two  or  three  more  to  his  assistance,  and  so 
about  as  many  as  now  were  present  c€une  to  know  it,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  secret.  In  bis  mind,  the  smallness  of  the  number  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  ought  to  be  an  additional 
argument  with  its  friends  for  the  publication  of  the  numbers  who  divided 
upon  it ;  because  it  showed  that  Parliament,  which  notwithstanding  its 
vote  of  the  15th  of  May,  1826,  had  ever  since  done  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely nothing,  continued  still  to  evince  the  same  slowness  to  redeem  the 
pledges  it  had  so  solemnly  given  to  the  public  on  that  former  occasion. 
jBut  it  was  said,  you  hurt  the  character  of  the  House  by  dividing.  He 
would  not  stop  to  inquire  what  character  the  House  had  to  lose  in  this 
respect,  or  whether  it  could  spare  any  character. — A  death-bed  repent- 
ance, in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  was  said,  went  but  a  little  way ;  per* 
haps,  in  a  Parliament,  it  went  further,  especially  with  members'  con- 
stituents on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution. — But  he  really  was  amused  with 
the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  the  member  for  Evesham  (Mr.  Manning), 
so  refreshing  in  an  ancient  senator,  a  West  India  merchant,  and  a  Bank 
director — and  so  worthy  rather  of  the  tenderness  of  artless  youth.  He 
complained  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  being  put  to  answer  ques- 
tions at  his  election;  and  said  that,  in  1826,  a  similar  motion,  made 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Parliament,  had  exposed  him  to  be  catechised, 
when  he  went  to  his  constituents — a  troublesome  and  even  painful 
ceremony,  he  innocently  said. — Would  he  suffer  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  attend 
him  on  his  death-bed — while  alarmed  at  approaching  dissolution — and 
minister  comfort,  and  indeed  aid  to  him  ?  He  could  tell  him  how  he 
might  take  the  sting  from  dissolution,  and  meet  his  constituents  with- 
out fear.  Let  him  vote  for  the  motion,  and  he  would  answer  for  their 
being  satisfied,  and  re-electing  him  without  asking  any  questions  at  all. 
But,  again,  it  was  objected  that  they  should  not  presume  to  take  on 
them  the  dictation  of  any  measure  to  a  future  IParliament. — Where 
then  was  Mr.  Fox's  precedent,  when,  in  1806,  he  moved  his  resolu- 
tion on  the  slave  trade  as  a  minister,  and  carried  it  ? — What  became 


ment  ?  The  pledge  called  for  by  Mr.  Brougham  is  limited  to  the  iMint  of  ao 
early  and  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  sulyect.  To  sach  a  motion,  there- 
fore, this  objection  is  wholly  inapplicable.  It  appears,  however,  that  so  many 
years  have  already  passed  fraitleuly  since  the  pledge  was  first  given,  that  even 
those  who  gave  it  have  forgotten  its  import.  It  is  sorely  high  time,  therefore, 
that  it  sboud  be  renewed.  •    - 
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of  Mr.  CanDiog'i  resolutioD,  and  the  precedent  he  then  estabtiahidU  i^ 
lative  to  the  pledge  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
in  the  year  1812,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  House  wm  OB 
the  eve  of  dissolution  ?  There  was  also  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Dundaa^ 
who  was  by  no  means  an  enthusiast,  but  remarkable  as  a  practical  man, 
which  pointed  out,  as  the  point  on  which  we  were  to  keep  our  eye 
fixed,  and  on  which  we  were  constantly  to  steer — final  emancipation. 
This  plain,  common  sense,  every  day  statesman,  actually  proposed,  in 
1792,  a  resolution  which  was  to  take  effect  eight  years  after,  long 
before  which  Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved.  Had  that  proposition 
been  adopted,  every  negro  born  after  January  1800  would  have  been 
free,  and  there  could  hardly  at  this  day  have  been  a  slave  in  the  Colo- 
nies. — ^The  Honourable  Baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  had  spoken  of  the 
evils  of  a  $tidden  emancipation  of  the  slave.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  reason 
to  complain  of  this,  (though  it  was  the  speech  that  had  proved  most 
gratifying  to  the  Secretary,  of  State  of  any  his  Hon.  Friend  had  ever 
delivered,)  for  it  misrepresented  his  (Mr.  o.'s)  views. '  Who  talked  of 
sudden  emancipation  ?  He  did  not  say  emancipate  suddenfy,  but  con- 
sider how  you  may  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  slave,  so  as  to  set  hint 
free  hereafter,  which  was  his  right  and  your  duty.  What  was  there 
alarming  in  giving  a  pledge  that  the  subject  of  the  mitigation  and  abo- 
lition of  slavery  should  be  inquired  into  (he  pointed  out  no  mode  of  in- 
quiry) in  the  next  Parliament  ? — But  there  was  one  most  painful  and 
suarming  novelty  in  this  night's  debate.  The  minister  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
for  the  first  time  declared  against  emancipation — even  against  final 
emancipation :  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  committing  himself  to  it 
in  any  shape  or  at  any  time.  He  differed  in  this,  not  only  from  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  in  May,  1823,  but  from  all  his  predecessors,  even 
from  those  least  friendly  to  the  negroes — even  from  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
most  widely  from  Mr.  Pitt.  They  always  avowed  that  ultimate  emanci- 
pation was  their  great  and  common  object,  and  that  every  regulation 
then  taken  must  have  this  for  its  final  issue.  He,  (Sir  R.  Peel,)  on  the 
contrary,  took  the  alarm  at  the  bare  use  of  the  word,  so  far  were  we  gone 
back  in  the  lapse  of  years,  while  the  case  had  been  growing  daily  more 
overpowering!  Then  the  Hon.  Bank  Director  (Mr.  Manning)  had  cour- 
teously invited  him  (Mr.  B.)  and  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  W.  Smith) 
the  long  tried  advocate  of  this  cause,  to  visit  the  West  Indies  in  the  ensu- 
ing vacation.  One  reason  he  had  for  not  accepting  the  proffered  hospi- 
talitv  was,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  proprietors  of  estates  there  to  act 
on  the  same  suggestion — they  did  not  visit  their  plantations  and  their 
negroes — but  remained  here,  and  left  the  care  of^  every  thing  to  hired 
servants.  Here  was  the  root  of  much  evil.  The  interest  of  the  slave 
owner  had  not  its  due  weight  in  the  slaves'  treatment,  though  always  re- 
ferred to  in  the  argument ;  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies  were  both  com- 
posed and  controlled  differently  from  what  they  would  be,  were  the  pro- 
prietors resident  on  the  spot.  The  Colonial  Legislatures — made  up,  not 
of  such  men  as  tho  member  for  Dumfries,  the  Hon.  Bank  Director,  Lord 
Seafbrd,  or  Lord  Holland,  men  of  liberal  views  and  enlightened  minds  ; 
but  of  the  mob  of  low  whites  in  those  islands,  and  sitting  among  the  same 
mob,  could  not,  beset  as  they  were,  or  carried  away  by  their,  own  preju- 
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dices>  do  what  was  now  everv  hoar,  becoming  more  urgently  necessary. — 
The  fact  of  the  liberation  of  Moss  fttmi  confinement  being  celebrated  as 
a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  occasioning  a  jubilee  dinner  amongst  them  (Moss 
no  doubt  being  present,  and  the  object  of  undivided  solicitude  and  in- 
terest) showed  the  blackest  traits  of  the  gioomy  picture  of  the  social 
state  of  those  colonies.    What  could  be  expected  from  them  but  similar 
conduct  to  that  which  characterised  the  demeano«r  of  the  sanoe  party  in 
the  West  India  islands,  relative  to  the  Missionary  Smith,  so  much  and  so 
deservedly  deplored  ?  But  the  hour  was  arrived,  the  msiunire  of  time  was 
completed,  when  neither  apathy  nor  interest  could  any  longer  present  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  public  opinion. — Six-  long  years,  of  misery  to 
the  negroes  and  shame  to  ourselves,  had  rolled  on  since  he  (Mr.  B.) 
lifted  his  voice,  beseeching  the  parent  state  to  do  her  duty,  and  warning 
the  colonies  of  their  coming  fate.     He  told  them  that  the  work  might 
still  be  left  in  their  hands,  but  on  condition  that  they  did  it.     If  not, 
Elngland,  in  mercy  to  themselves,  must  stretch  forth  her  hand  and  save 
them  from  the  ruin  into  which  they  were  rushing  headlong.     If,  he  then 
said,  moved  by  no  threats,  scared  by  no  auguries,  deaf  to  all  warning, 
they  still  went  on,  contumacious;  they  would  ere  long  see  that  we  should 
be  trifled  with  no  more. — Still  they  went  on — moved  by  no  threats,  scared 
by  no  auguries,  deaf  to  all  warnings — and  refusing  every  concession — 
while  the  indignant  voice  of  all  England  echoed,  in  accents  of  impatient 
resentment,  across  the  Atlantic  waves.     All  they  did  was  a  mockery — 
no  measure  of  real  value  was  adopted.     Exemption  from  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  afford  opportunities  of  religious  worship,  had  not  been  given 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  effectual— coupled  with  allotting 
some  week-day  for  the  necessary  labours  of  the  slave  in  his  own  sup- 
port.    No  attempt  to  provide  the  means  of  manumission  was  made. 
Religious   liberty  had  been  violated,  by  the  general  persecution  of 
teachers,  whose  lives  were  blameless  as  their  doctrines  were  pure.     The 
cart-whip  still  rang  as  loud,  as  ceaseless  as  before,  through  all  the 
brakes  and  dells  of  all  the  islands.     Nothing  had  been  done !    But  still 
the  Assemblies  went  on,  expecting  that  England  would  continue  as 
supine  as  they  were  obstinate.     They  were,  he  trusted,  greatly  de- 
ceived.    Even  from  Parliament  he  hoped   something — but  from  the 
country  he  hoped  all  things.     He  knew  that  what  the  House  did  or 
left  undone  might  be  important,  as  it  regarded  its  own  character ;  and 
he  therefore  hoped  it  might  do  its  duty — but  if  not,  the  affair  was  of 
moment  rather  to  itself  than  to  the  question — for  the  people  of  England, 
he  well  knew,  would  do  theirs. 
The  House  then  divided — 

For  the  motion     -     -     -     -     27 

Against  it  ------    56 

Majority    -    —29 

On  the  1 6th  of  July  some  further  conversation  on  this  subject  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from 
Brighton,  by  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  who  maintained  that  West  India  pio- 
prietors  possessed,  and  could  possess  no  legal  propoty  in  peraons  who 
were  equally  British  subjecU  with  themselves,    Sinoa  the  immMttir 
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13th  be  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  a  change   prooeeding  from  ks 
Majesty's  Government.    He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  ccmstitueocyof 
the  country  would  call  on  every  candidate  to  pledge  himself  to  use  hit 
hest  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.     If  this  were  not  done,  and  that  speedihr, 
the  negroes  would  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  and  man  in  shakii^ 
off  the  yoke  that  oppressed  them.     Mr.  Twiss  and    Sir  Qbokge 
Murray  deprecated  such  language,  as  pregnant  with  danger;  anditi 
use  was  defended  by  Mr.  Cave. — Sir  G.  Murray  allowed  that  it  wis 
indeed  difficult  to  speak  of  slavery  in  an  assembly  of  freemen  without 
giving  way  to  that  warmth  of  expression  which  a  contemplatioii  of  its 
horrors  naturally  excited ;  and  he  admitted  it  had  its  origin  in  injustice 
and  inhumanity.     But  he  said  we  could  not  now  go  back  to  its  origiB. 
We  found  such  a  state  existing — and  recognised — and  what  we  had  now 
to  do  was  to  ameliorate  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether ;  and  hiuat- 
nitv  itself  required  we  should  be  cautious,  both  in  the  steps  we  took, 
and  the  language  we  used. — Mr.  W.  Smith  took  the  occasion  again  to 
exprt'ss  his  opinion  that  slavery  had  never  been  established  by  any  kw 
of  this  country.     He  thought  the  House  was  bound  to  interfere  waA 
put  an  end  to  the  present  system,  for  if  it  left  the  planters  to  their  own 
counsels  it  would  soon  behold  them  plunged  in  irretrievable  ruin.     He 
had  seen  in  a  recent  petition  from  certain  slave-owners  of  Demerara  the 
rxtrnortlinary  allegation  that  the  negroes  were  as  much  proper^  as 
chairs  and  tables.     This  was  a  doctrine  so  monstrous  that  he  never 
iHiuUl  hour  it  without  bearing  his  very  strongest  protest  against  it. 

Again,  on  the  20th  July,  Mr.  Buxton  on  presenting  several  peti- 
tions against  slavery — among  others,  one  from  the  graduates,  and  under- 
graduates of  Oxford,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  observing  the  union  of 
the  learned  and  unlearned  in  demanding  the  speedy  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  lamented  that  domestic  circumstances  had  prevented  his  attending 
on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  the  Idth.     He  therefore  felt  himself  now 
calle<l  ufion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.     The  question  was 
now  brought  to  this  alteniative.   The  House  and  the  country  must  now 
tuku  up  the  question^-or  renounce  it  altogether,     it  was  utterly  idle  to 
rx)K>ct  any  thing  from  tlie  Colonial  Assemblies.     During  seven  years 
they  had  been  urged  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  the  slaves  with  a  view  to 
final  emancipation,  as  held  out  in  the  resolutions  of  1823 ;  and  they  had 
done  literally  nothing. — In  1823,  Mr.  Canning  had  stated  it  as  a  first  step 
to  negro  improvement  to  abolish  the  flogging  of  females.     Not  one  As- 
sembly had  adopted  the  recommendation.   No  man,  in  that  of  Jamaica, 
had  the  courage  to  propose  it.  One  man  moved,  indeed,  that  in  flogging 
women  there  should  be  no  indecent  exposure  of  their  persons,  but  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  28  to  12. — Another  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  to  aftbrd  the  slaves  facilities  of  religious  instruction.     And  yet 
to  this  hour  no  time  whatever  was  allotted  to  them  in  any  of  the 
colonies  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  hitherto  the  day  for  raising  their  food  and 
going  to  market     Within  the  last  two  hours  he  had  learnt  a  fact,  illus- 
trative of  the  desire  of  religious  improvement  alleged  to  prevail  in  Ja- 
maica.    So  recently  as  in   May  last,  a  poor  negro  who  had^  been 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  that  of  attending,  with  his  master's  per- 
mission, a  prayer  meeting,  where  he  joined  in  prayer,  to  God,  w^s 
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<;onvicted  of  that  heinous  crime,  and  sentenced  on  account  of  it  to  be 
flogged  with  the  cart-whip,  and  afterwards  worked  in  chains  for  a  fort- 
night.*    It  was  plain,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  done  unless  the 


*  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  this  transaction  which 
ended  in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  a  negro  named  Sam  Swiney,  as  giren 
under  the  hand  of  the  Rev,  William  Knibb,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  and  inserted 
in  the  Jamaica  Watchman  of  the  6th  June,  1830.  The  transaction  occurred  at 
SaTannah-la-mar,  the  very  spot  where  Lieutenant  Smith,  whose  letter  has  mada 
so  much  noise  in  the  world,  resides. 

**  During  my  absence  from  Sayannah-la-mar,"  observes  Mr.  Knibb, ''  in  coo- 
sequence  of  serious  indisposition,  a  number  of  my  congregation  were  molested 
by  certain  *  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,*  and  which  molestation  has  ended, 
according  to  my  conception,  in  as  manifest  a  perversion  of  justice  as  I  have  ever 
witnessed."  **  On  Eaister  evening,  part  of  my  congregation  assembled  at  my 
house,  to  hold  a  prayer  meeting,  which  is  customary  in  all  dissenting  congprega- 
tions."  **  When  they  were  thus  engaged,  much  interruption  was  experienced 
from  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Passoa  and  Metchener,  who  on  the  following 
day,  after  consulting  the  clerg3rman  of  the  established  church,  gave  information, 
upon  which  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  six  free  persons  and 
six  slaves.''  The  charges  on  oath  **•  the  whole  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
were  false,  and  the  migority  of  which  were  proved  to  be  '^so  on  oath  by  three 
respectable  gentlemen"  were, 

**  1.  That  the  persons  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and 
ieaching^ 

**  2.  That  the  meeting  continued  till  between  9  and  10  at  night. 

'*  8.  That  such  a  noise  was  made  as  disturbed  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  4.  That  a  slaye,  John  Wright,  was  there,  who  it  could  have  been  proyed  at 
that  time  was  four  miles  off." 

The  second  and  third  charges  were  disproved  by  the  oaths  of  two  gentlemen 
living  opposite  to  Mr.  Knibb's  house,  one  of  them  Mr.  Gibson  the  head  consta- 
ble, who  testified  that  there  was  not  the  least  noise,  and  that  the  meeting  was 
over  before  eight  o'clock.  '*  Mr.  Aaron  Deleon,  the  owner  of  the  slave  Sam 
Swiney  who  suffered,  informed  the  magistrates,  being  the  Gustos,  the  Hon. 
David  Finlayson,  (the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,)  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Har- 
din, that  he  had  given  Sam  free  permission  to  attend  the  meeting :  the  Gustos 
asked  whether  the  permission  was  in  writing,  and  the  owner  answering  he 
was  not  aware  it  was  necessary,  he  was  told  that  the  omission  made  the  leave  of 
no  avail."  After  a  long  investigation,  and  nothing  tangible  appearing  against 
the  other  parties,  **  the  Gustos  appeared  determined  to  find  Sam  Swiney,  one  of 
the  slaves  apprehended,  guilty  of  something  for  which  he  might  be  punished : 
and  therefore  because  he  prayed  without  a  book,  and  out  of  his  head,  or  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  swore  with  his  lipff  he  declared  that  praying  and  preaching  wem 
synonymous  terms,  and  that  he  had  acted  illegally,  and  must  suffer  for  the  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Finlayson  the  nature  of  the  meeting." 
**  I  told  him  that  Dissenters  made  use  of  no  set  form  of  prayer,  and  that  there 
was  a  manifest  difference  between  preaching  and  praying.  He  replied  there 
was  not :  they  were  the  same :  praying  meant  teaching^  and  freaching  meant 
teaching,  and  it  was  nonsense  to  make  a  difference."  He  said,  '*  Mr.  Knibb,  you 
have  done  yery  wrong,  and  if  yon  do  so  again  I'll  take  away  your  license." 

**  The  result  of  this  extra(mlinary  proceeding  was,  that  though  the  owner  of 
Che  slave  appeared  and  stated  that  the  negro  had  free  permission  to  attend  the 
meeting :  though  the  neighbours  declared  that  the  deposition  of  the  informer 
was  false,  the  man  was  without  any  hesitation  convicted,  and  for  simply,  on  his 
knees,  offering  a  short  prayer  to  Ood,  was  sentenced  to  receive  20  lashes,  and 
to  be  worked  in  chains  for  a  fortnight.  Eariy  on  the  following  morning,  l.wfit 
to  see  the  disgusting  scene  that  was  then  enacted.  What  my  feelings  wf^  1  ^fJH 
not  now  express,  for  I  beheld  a  fellow  creature,  a  respectable  tcaoesssaa  'qf.  Ma 
class,  stretched  indecently  on  the  earth,  and  lacerated  wHb  a  cart-wli|pk  $im. 
tamadiataly  after  chained  to  a  convict  and  seat  to  work  an  the  rcw4"-^<*  ^#iwii& 
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country  took  np  the  question,  and  unless  also  the  electors  throughout 
the  kingdom  now  took  it  up.  If  the  electors  thought  that  slavery  was  a 
good  thinc^;  -that  the  flogging  of  naked  women  was  to  be  borne; — that 
missionaries  should  be  confined  in  loathsome  jails  for  no  offence  but 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  negroes  be  punished  for  attending,  with  their 
masters*  leave,  meetings  for  prayer : — if  the  electors  thought  all  these 
things  right  and  proper,  then  let  them  vote  for  those  who  support  such 
abominations.  But  if  not,  then  would  they  send  men  to  this  House,  pledged 
to  do  their  utmost,  both  by  their  voices  and  their  votes,  to  put  an  end 
to  so  detestable  a  system. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  argued  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  not  fairly 
represented  the  pledge  of  May  1823,  which  asserted  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  property  vested  in  slaves,  and  he  referred  to  the  resolutions  of 
that  period,  as  giving  the  planters  a  full  title  to  compensation. 

Mr.  Bux  TON  replied,  that  he  had  not  misrepresented  the  resolutions 
of  1823,  in  affirming  that  they  looked  distinctly  to  the  final  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  fair  compensation 
should  not  be  given  by  this  country  to  the  West  India  proprietors. 
Whatever  claims  they  had  on  this  country,  which  was  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  in  supporting  slavery,  he  did  not  deny  that  they  were  entitled 
to  equitable  consideration  ;  but  most  certainly  they  had  no  just  claim, 
and  could  have  none,  upon  the  injured  and  oppressed  slave. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  Par- 
liament, we  turn  involuntarily  to  the  scene  of  bustle  and  conflict  which 
its  dissolution  has  produced.  Now  is  the  critical  moment  for  the  friends 
of  humanity  to  bestir  themselves  on  the  behalf  of  the  injured  and 
outraged  negro.  We  have  already  remarked  with  satisfaction  the 
paramount  importance  attached  to  this  question,  by  many  of  the  elec- 
tors in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bristol,  anciently  a  stronghold 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  still  one  of  the  main  holds  of  the 
opprobrious  system  of  slavery  which  has  sprung  from  that  polluted 
source ;  Bristol  has  taken  the  lead  in  strenuous  efforts  to  wipe  off  this 
foul  stain,  and  has  set  an  example  already  followed  by  many,  and, 
which  we  trust,  will  be  widely  influential.  Many  of  its  most  repectable 
iiihabitants  subscribed  a  public  declaration,  that  they  could  *^  consider 
no  man  to  be  a  fit  representative  of  Britons*'  who  did  not  regard  *'  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  articles  of  his  political  belief,''  that  **  personal 
freedom  is  the  birthright  of  every  human  being ;  and  that  every  person 
owing  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  this  empire  is  justly  entitled,  as  the 
condition  of  such  allegiance,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights 
and  immunities  of  a  freeborn  British  subject ; ''  and  they  pledged  their 
word  and  promise  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  that,  at  the  general 
election,  they  would  give  their  respective  votes  '*  to  no  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament  who  would  not  solemnly  and  publicly  engage  to  pro- 

tify  the  prejadices  of  those  who  hold  that  preaching  and  praying  are  the  same, 
and  equally  infractions  of  the  law  of  Jamaica.  Whether  jaatice  has  been  done 
in  this  case  I  leave  others  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  consider  that 
if  the  law  sanctions  such  a  conclusion,  that  law  is  an  abomination,  and  a  din- 
grace  to  a  Christian  country.'* 
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mote  the  practical  application  of  those  principles,  whenever  British 
Colonial  Slavery  should  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

Without  any  reference  to  this  declaration,  it  appeared  from  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  briefly  adverted  (see  above,  p.  333,)  that  Mr.  Edward 
Protheroe,  junior,  having  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Bristol,  with 
flattering  prospects  of  success,  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  his  views 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  slavery,  than  he  was  threatened  with  the 
most  formidable  opposition  from  the  whole  West  India  interest ;  and 
many  whose  cordial  support  he  had  relied  upon,  turned  their  backs 
upon  him,  in  order  to  seek  out  as  a  representative  some  decided  favourer 
of  the  colonial  system.      They  have  accordingly  invited  Mr.  James 
Baillie  to  liecome  a  candidate,  and  he  has  accepted  the  invitation.     The 
battle  therefore  of  freedom  against  slavery  is  about  to  be  fought  at  Bristol. 
The  utmost  energies  of  the  friends  of  slavery  are  now  putting  forth  to 
protect  their  alleged  inalienable  right  to  hold  their  fellow  men  in  helpless, 
hopeless  and  endless  bondage ;  and  they  threaten  to  spare  no  eflbrts  and 
no  sacrifices  which  may  be  required  to  avert  any  infringement  of  that 
cherished  privilege.     We  trust,  however,  that  there  will  be  found  among 
a  majority  of  the  freemen  of  Bristol  a  spirit  too  high,  and  principles  too 
pure,  and  a  determination  too  firm  to  be  moved,  either  by  entreaty  or 
intimidation,  to  bend  to  compromise  on  such  a  question  ; — too  sacred  a 
reverence  for  their  paramount  obligations  as  Christians,  and  too  deep  a 
feeling  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  to  permit  them  to  listen  to  any  voice 
which  would  seduce  them  from  the  plain  path  of  their  duty.     The  eye 
of  Great  Britain  is  upon  them,  and  whether  they  succeed  or  not  in  their 
attempt,  every  extremity  of  her  wide  dominion  must  feel  the  purifying 
and  exalting  influence  of  such  an  example. 

But  it  is  in  the  great  county  of  York  that  the  anti-slavery  zeal  seems 
to  bum  with  the  most  intense  and  pervading  flame.  It  has  led  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Brougham  for  the  representation  of  that  county,  with 
a  demonstration  of  union  and  cordiality  which  seems  to  insure  his  return. 
And  the  spirit  which  animated  a  large  meeting  of  freeholders,  held  at 
York  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  which  issued  in  the  nomination  of  that 
gentleman,  seems  but  the  echo  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  county.  In 
the  East  Riding  the  most  decisive  resolutions  were  adopted,  D.  Sykes, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  the  chair,  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportune  period  to 
engage  on  their  own  behalf,  and  to  solicit  others,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  religion,  to  use  every  lawful  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
so  great  an  evil  "  as  the  cruel  bondage  in  which  nearly  one  million  of  our 
fellow -creatures  are  held :  **  and  they  recommend  "  to  all  who  deem  the 
buying  and  selling  of  human  creatures,  and  holding  them  in  slavery  to  be 
a  crime,*'  to  favour  those  candidates  only  ''  who  will  engage  to  exert 
themselves  in  carrying  into  immediate  eflect  the  wisest  and  most  prac- 
ticable measures  for  the  speedy  extinction  of  a  system  by  which  man  is 
made  the  absolute  property  of  his  fellow-man,  and  thereby  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  a  brute.** 

The  cry  from  the  West  Riding  is  not  less  loud  and  unambiguous^ 
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The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  an  anti-slavery  meeting  held  «l 
Leeds  on  thie  21st  of  July,  John  Clapham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
,  ''  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  Members  of  this  Association  to  exert 
their  utmost  influence  in  the  ensuing  General  Election,  to  secure  the 
return  of  those  Candidates  alone  who  will  give  an  unequivocal  pledge  cf 
their  determination  to  seek,  as  an  object  of  high  and  primary  import- 
ance, the  entire  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies. 

'*  That  we  therefore  agree  and  also  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
friends  who  possess  the  elective  franchise,  either  for  the  county  or  for 
botoughs,  to  withhold  all  support  from  such  persons  as  are  interested  in 
the  system  of  Slavery,  or  will  not  assist  to  accomplish  its  extir|>ation. 

'*  That  the  transcendant  ability,  and  nervous  and  commanding  elo- 
quence with  which  Henrt  Brougham,  Esq.  has  so  often  pleaded  the 
cause  of  an  injured  race,  the  ardent  zeal,  and  uniform  perseverance  with 
which  he  has  laboured  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  effect  their  emanci- 
pation, pre-eminently  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  true  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  signally  mark  him  out  as  the  fittest  re- 
presentative of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Freeholders  of  this  great 
County,  who  demand  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  as  an  evil  of  fearful  mag- 
nitade,  directly  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  hap[Mness  of  man,  the 
Law  of  God,  and  the  Religion  of  Christ. 

"  That  should  Mr.  Brougham  permit  himself  to  be  proposed  as  a 
Candidate  for  the  Representation  of  Yorkshire, — we  do,  in  accordance 
with  our  avowed  principles,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  past  exertions  in 
this  righteous  cause,  and  his  pledge  of  future  and  more  entire  self- 
devotement  to  it,  faithfully  bind  ourselves  to  give  him  our  most  strenuous 
support,  and  to  forward  his  election  by  every  constitutional  means.** 

An  address  accompanied  the  resolutions,  from  which  we  extract  a  few 
sentences. 

*'*'  Beneath  the  sceptre  of  your  King,  whose  brightest  glory  it  is  that 
He  is  called  to  reign  over  freemen ;  and  under  the  Law  of  your  country, 
whose  proudest  boast  is  the  equal  security  and  well-being  of  all; — 
nearly  a  million  of  the  human  family — our  fellow-creatures  in  kind, 
reason,  moral  capability,  and  immortal  destiny, — are  held  as  captives, 
rated  as  chattels,  yoked  as  beasts,  and  branded  as  criminals,  without 
the  pretext  or  allegation  of  any  offence." 

^'  It  is  for  you  to  say,  and  for  your  loud  voice  to  determine,  whether 
this  monstrous  evil  shall  be  any  longer  endured. 

"  Firmly  reject,  peremptorily  discountenance,  any  candidate  who  will 
not  explicitly  and  decidedly  pledge  himself  to  measures  which  shall 
extermmate  this  horrible  enormity. 

'*  An  opportunity,  the  most  providential,  now  occurs  of  proclaiming 
your  sentiments  against  this  unequalled  wrong  on  our  Common  Nature, 
and  this  foul  scandal  on  the  Christian  name. 

"  You  poured  forth  your  thousands  to  support  Wilberforce  when 
he  stood  the  champion  of  Africa  against  the  traffic  in  her  children : 
prove  that  vou  have  not  degenerated  from  the  lofty  standard  of  your 
own  example. 

*•*  A  patriot  the  most  unshrinking,  a  philanthropist  the  most  indefa- 
tigable, a  statesman  the  most  acute  and  eloquent,  will  stand  forward  on 
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your  County  hustings,  to  receive  your  command  that  Slavery  shaA 
cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

**  Never  uras  there  a  more  urgent  occasion  for  your  strennous  and 
united  exertions, — never  a  more  noble  and  disinterested  cause  to  engage 
them. 

**  Your  character  as  Christians  is  in  the  balance ! 

'*  How  can  you  answer  it  to  Him  who  heareth  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner — how  can  you  answer  it  to  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died-«* 
now  can  you  answer  it  to  yourselves,— if  you  forego  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  your  franchise  or  influence  on  behalf  of  this  deeply  injured 
race? 

*'  With  you  it  rests,  under  God,  whether  the  bondman  shall  go  free,~ 
whether  your  fellow-man  shall  be  reinstated  in  the  rights  of  manhood,— 
whether  tens  of  thousands  of  your  fellowXhristians,  'bom  again'  to 
the  Saviour  in  their  cruel  exile  or  servitude,  shall  be  welcomed  to  the 
Christian  charter,— the  privileges  of  which  their  injuries  have  only  en- 
deared ;— from  which  privileges  no  circumstance,  no  law,  any  more  than 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  complexion,  can  justly  exclude  them ! 

''  Brother  Christians!—- Allow  no  discouragements,  fear  no  difficult 
ties ;  fortify  yourselves  with  your  cause ;  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of 
your  conscience ;  carry  out  your  principles ;  be  true  to  yourselves ;  and 
soon  the  last  rivet  of  slavery  shall  be  broken,  and  even  its  last  scar  be 
effaced.** 
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Want  of  room  alone  prevents  our  conveying  to  our  readers  much  in- 
teresting intelligence  recently  received  from  the  West  Indies,  exhibiting 
in  lively  colours  the  disgusting  effects  of  the  miserable  system,  which 
converts  that  smiling  region  of  the  earth  into  a  loathsome  Lazar-or 
rather  Charnel-house.  We  have  scarcely  room  left  for  a  ^ef  abstract 
of  a  single  case.  It  is  that  of  a  mulatto  female  slave,  named  Eleanor 
Mead,  belonging  to  Colchis  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney.  Her 
mistress,  Mrs.  Eamshaw,  who  is  described  by  some  as  a  lady  of  humanity 
and  delicacy,  having  taken  offence  at  something  which  this  slave  had 
said  or  done,  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel  with  another  slave,  ordered  her 
to  be  stripped  naked,  prostrated  on  the  ground,  and  in  her  own  presence 
caused  the  male  driver  to  inflict  upon  her  bared  body  fifty-eight  lashes  of 
the  cart  whip.  This  happened  about  the  1st  of  April  last. — Eleanor 
Mead  was  the  mother  of  nine  children.  One  of  the  persons  ordered  to 
hold  her  prostrate  during  the  punishment,  was  her  own  daughter  Ca- 
therine. When  one  hip  had  been  sufficiently  lacerated  in  the  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  she  told  the  driver  to  go  round  and  flog  the  other 
side.  On  rising  up  after  the  infliction,  the  woman  proceeded  to  pull 
down  her  clothes  which  had  been  raised  up  towards  her  shoulders.  Mrs. 
Earnshaw  would  not  permit  her  to  do  so,  but  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed, 
in  her  naked  and  exposed  state,  by  two  men,  to  the  bilboes,  she  herself 
walking  behind  till  she  reached  the  bilboes,  and  had  her  feet  fasteatd  ^  ' 
in  them. — On  the  character  given  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  for  hmnaottjead 
delicacy,  the  Editor  of  the  Watchman  inquires  what  opinion 
formed  of  her  delicacy,  *'  when  she  could  order  the  cloUiea  oCt.^ 
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to  be  taken  up  in  her  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  negro  men ;  or  of 
her  humanity,  when  she  could  cahnly  stand  by  and  suffer  fifty-eight 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  an  unfortunate  wretch  who  had  been  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  she  compelled  to  assist  in  the  punishment 
of  her  own  parent,  by  holding  her  down  while  she  was  writhing  under 
the  lash  ?  Where  was  her  humanity  when  after  one  side  was  flogged 
she  told  the  driver  to  turn  round  and  Hog  the  other  ?  And  where  was 
her  modesty  when  she  refused  her  slave  to  pull  down  her  clothes,  and 
when  she  walked  behind  her  in  a  state  of  nudity  with  a  bleeding  body 
from  the  house  to  the  bilboes  V* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  Eleanor  Mead  escape^  from  the 
bilboes,  and  reached  Falmouth  along  with  her  daughter  Catharine,  and 
there  made  her  complaint  to  the  Gustos,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  and 
his  brother  magistrate,  though  they  saw  that  a  severe  punishment  had 
been  inflicted,  yet  having  no  evidence  but  that  of  slaves  to  prove  that 
the  punishment  had  exceeded  thirty-nine  lashes,  sent  the  complainant  and 
her  daughter  back  to  Colchis,  with  a  letter  stating,  that  as  she  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  received  a  punishment  contrary  to  law,  she  had  been 
ordered  home,  and  they  requested  she  might  be  allowed  to  resume 
her  usual  employment^  which  was  that  of  a  house  servant.  On  return- 
ing to  the  estate  however,  neither  she  nor  her  daughter  were  restored 
to  their  usual  employment,  but  were  ordered  into  the  field  with  a  hoe 
and  bill.  On  refusing  to  go,  they  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  8th  of  April,  1830,  Eleanor  Mead  was  sent  by  the 
attorney  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Prater,  to  the  workhouse,  with  an  order  to 
the  superintendant,  authorizing  him  to  receive  her,  and  there  safely  keep 
her  for  one  month,  giving  her  thirty-nine  lashes  on  going  in.  In  her  way 
thither,  she  contrived  to  present  herself  to  the  view  of  a  magistrate, 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  who,  on  hearing  her  statement  and  reading  Mr.  Prater's 
order,  interposed  to  prevent  this  second  punishment  from  being  carried 
into  effect,  "the  consequences  of  which"  he  thought,  "might  have 
been  of  a  serious  nature,  as  she  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  first.''  This  interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  excited 
loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prater,  who  vehemently  accused 
him  of  illegal  and  improper  interference  with  the  power  of  the  master.* 

*  On  the  7th  April,  1830,  Mr  Frater  informed  the  Gustos  by  letter,  that  h«  had 
not  only  sent  the  mother,  Eleanor  Mead,  to  the  workhouse,  to  be  punished  with 
thirty-nine  lashes  more,  but  that  he  had  ordered  the  overseer  of  Colchis  to  inflict 
also  on  the  daughter  Catharine,  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  **  to  keep  her  confined 
till  she  behaves  herself."  The  Custos  replied  on  the  8th  April,  by  recom- 
mending more  lenient  measures  to  Mr.  Frater  than  he  had  stated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  pursue.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Frater  repels,  with  indignation,  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Custos,  and  says  *'  I  will  defy  the  world  to  accuse  me  of  any  im- 
proper or  cruel  act  towards  a  slave  during  my  residence  in  this  country,  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years."  The  slave  law,  he  adds,  **  requires  that  the  complaint 
of  the  slave  being  proved  frivolous,  the  magistrates  should  give  redress  to  the 
master  by  punishing  the  slave — and  not,"  as  had  been  done  in  this  instance,  **  to 
adopt  a  mistaken  philanthropy  by  turning  the  slave  back  on  the  owner,  with 
directions  that  no  further  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  their  miscondoct."  *<  Such  a 
decision  "  he  adds,  "  never  could  have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature  in 
enacting  this  law,  for  it  is  gtrikinf^  at  the  very  root  of  onr  constitutional  rigktm 
iluit  w€  are  90  strenuously  defending,'* 
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On  the  3d  of  May,  the  case  was  submitted  to  a  board  of  twenty- 
three  magistrates,  when  it  was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to 
four,  CO  forward  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
his  opinion.  Among  the  witnesses  examined  were  two  surgeons. — Dr. 
Neilson  the  surgeon  of  the  workhouse,  saw  Eleanor  Mead,  first,  on  the 
2nd  of  April, — *'  she  had  many  marks' of  punishment  on  her  posteriors 
and  thighs  in  about  ten  or  a  dozen  places ;  the  lashes  had  penetrated 
the  skin  and  lacerated  the  parts. — Saw  her  again  on  the  9th,  when  the 
sores  had  been  scabbed  over,  but  none  of  them  were  well.  Witness 
considered  the  punishment  severe  for  a  woman  of  her  age  and  colour, 
although  he  could  not  say  that  the  law  had  been  exceeded.  Never 
saw  such  a  punishment  inflicted  on  a  person  of  her  description.  She 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  a  second  punishment,  the  parts  being 
still  lacerated." — Dr.  Perkins,  the  surgeon  of  the  plantation  Colchis,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Fratefr  on  the  17ih  of  April  to  examine  her.  He  testified 
that  **  he  found  the  skin  completely  healed  and  she  was  perfectly  well, 
but  had  the  appearance  of  recent  punishment.  He  cannot  say  how 
many  lashes  were  inflicted,  being  so  blended  with  old  marks  of  punish- 
ments. Cannot  say  if  she  had  received  fifty  lashes.  Had  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many.  Should  tioi  think  her  capable  of  doing  heavy 
or  gang  work  or  cutting  canes." 

The  Attorney-General's  opinion,  dated  the  15th  May,  1830,  is, 
that  as  he  cannot  receive  the  evidence  of  slaves  as  proving  excess  of 
punishment,  (that  is  to  say,  above  thirty-nine  lashes)  and  there  being  no 
other  direct  proof  to  that  point,  he  thinks  no  case  is  substantiated 
against  Mrs.  Earnshaw.  And  as  to  the  charge  of  a  second  punishment 
being  ordered  when  the  slave  had  not  recovered  from  the  former 
one,  the  magistrates,  he  conceived,  had  acted  properly  in  suspending 
it,  but  the  offence  was  not  complete  so  as  to  forrh  a  ground  of  prose- 
cution, unless  such  second  punishment  had  actually  been  inflicted. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  17th  of  May,  Eleanor  Mead  was  sent  back  to 
Colchis,  and  placed  under  the  uncontrolled  power  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
and  Mr.  Prater  ! 

We  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  much  of  this  case,  and  to  omit 
many  observations  suggested  by  it,  but  we  may  again  recur  to  it.  The 
particulars  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Jamaica  Watchman  of  May  29  and 
June  2  and  5,  1830. 

The  argument  on  which  Mr.  Frater  chiefly  iDsisted  as  justifying  himself  and 
Mrs.  Earnshaw,  and  condemning  the  magistrates,  was  that  **  the  law  gave  him 
powir  to  punish  hia  alave^  provided  he  did  not  exceed  the  law ;  and  to  put  him  to 
may  work  he  chose"  The  observations  of  Mr.  Barrett,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
on  this  plea  was—'*  Look  at  the  complainant,  a  poor  weakly  woman  !  Can  it  be 
for  a  moment  contended,  that  the  law  gives  the  master  power  to  inflict  the  same 
panishment  on  a  weakly  woman  as  on  an  able  bodied  negro  man,  or  to  put  her  to 
work  which  she  cannot  physically  perform  ?  No !  the  law  curtails  the  power  of 
the  owner."  Mr.  Frater  however  was  right,  and  Mr.  Barrett  wrong  in  his  in- 
ierpretation  of  the  law  according  to  the  Attorney-GeneraL— Such  are  the  laws 
^  Jamaica ! 
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Daaatiaiu  and  RemUtanee$  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Anti-JSlaverf 
Society,  from  the  General  Meeting,  May  15,  to  July  24,  1830.* 

£.    «.  i. 

CollectSon  at  General  Meeting 64     1    9 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of  GkmceAter  (annual  donation)        .  10  10    0 

Ponteftmct  Aisociation  (donation) 10    0    • 

Southampton  Ladies' Associatfon  (donation) 10    0    0 

Ditto  ditto  (payment  for  Reporters)  .860 

Bererley  Ladies  ditto  (£5.  donation  £S.  payment)  .  .800 

Tewksbury  Association    (payment) 6  19    1 

Lewes          ditto         .        ditto S  17    1 

Doncaster     ditto         .        ditto 11     5    0 

Mrs.  Drew,  Roehampton  (donation) 10    0 

J.  J.  Briscoe,  Esq.                ditto 110 

J.T.Price,  Esq.                     ditto 10    0 

B.  J.  Wood,  Esq.    (annual  subscription) 110 

ReT.  Charles  Stuart    (donation) 10    0 

Captain  Hawkins    (annual  subscription) 10    0 

Ditto           (payment) 4    0    0 

6.  T.  Clark,  Esq.    (annual  subscription) 110 

W.AlbrigbtjEsq.  Charlbuiy    (donation) 10    0 

Rochester  Ladies'  Association      ditto 10    0    0 

Ditto               ditto      (payment) 8  15    0 

Horsham  Association    (payment) 4  19    0 

Chelmsford  Ladies*  Association    (donation)                                      .  10    O    jD 

Coalbrookdale  Association    (donation)     .                                        .  11  13  10 

Ditto                 (payment) 5    0    6 

Leominster  Association         ditto                                                      .  1  14    0 

Berkhamstead,  Tring,  &c.  ditto  (donation) 5    0    0 

West  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  &c.( payment) 6    5    9 

Joseph  Sturge,  Esq.  Birmingham  (donation) 10  10    0 

Charles  Sturge,  Esq. 500 

Charles  Elliot,  Esq.  (annual  subscriber) 2    8    0 

Joseph  Dimsdale,  Esq.       ditto 110 

Halifax  Association,  (payment)                                                          .  5  19    8 

Gainsborough,  ditto,  per  Maw  Rowen,  Esq.  (donation)    .                .  88    9    0 

Ditto             ditto                   ditto                (payment)    .                 .  13  11     0 

Bristol,             ditto    (donation) 25    0    0 

Ditto             ditto   (payment) IS  16    0 

W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Cork      (donation) 8    8    0 

Rev.  T.  Weaver                      ditto 10    0 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.              ditto 10  10    0 

Clapham  Ladies'  Association,  ditto ^0    0    0 

StokeNewington,dittOy  ditto  (payment) 14    6 

Margate  Association                   ditto 8  10    0 

Ditto        ditto                    (donation) 15    1 

Keyhaven  Association                 ditto 3    4  10 

Rev.  J.  H.  Malpas                      ditto I     I    0 

Plymouth  Association                 ditto 5    0    0 

Miss  S.  Wedgwood,  Camphill    ditto 40    0    0 

Geo.  Long,  ^q.                          ditto 110 

F.  W.  Austin,  Esq.                     ditto 10    0 

*  It  is  intended  to  publish  a  list  of  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  in 
tids  manner,  from  time  to  time,  exclusive  of  the  Annual  Account  of  Receipts  and 
Disbursements,  made  up  at  the  close  of  each  year.  The  Accounta  and  fiats  of 
Subacribers  for  1889,  and  1830,  will  be  printed  in  January  183 1. 
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I.— WESLEYAN  METHODISTS  AND  COLONIAL  SLAVERY  :— 

Resolutions  op  Methodist  Conference,  July  30,  18S0 ; 
Persecution  of  Methodist  Missionaries  by  Magistrates  and  As- 
sembly OF  Jamaica  ; 
Persecution  of  Religious  Slaves  in  Jamaica; 
Rev.  J.  Barry's  Exposure  of  Mr.  Barclay. 

II.— GENERAL  ELECTION  :— 

Contest  at  Bristol  ;  Mr.  Protheroe's  parting  Addrf^s,  &c.  ; 
Triumph  of  Anti-Slavery  Principles  in  Yorkshire  ; 
Return  of  Mr.  Brougham,  &c  ;  popular  feeling  on  the  subjcbt. 
Call  for  Universal  Petitions  to  Parliament. 

III.^ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  BARBADOES. 

IV.— SUCCINCT  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLONIAL  REFORM 
BOTH  IN  THE  CROWN  AND  IN  THE  CHARTERED  CO- 
LONIES. 


I. — Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Colonial  Slavery. 

We  have  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  recording  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  assembled  at  Leeds,  on 
the  30th  July,  1830,  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Slavery,  the  Rev.  George 
Morley  in  the  Chair.  The  Resolutions  are  in  the  very  highest  degree 
honourable  to  that  body,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  results  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  to  the  difiusion  of  religious 
light  among  the  oppressed  and  outraged  objects  of  their  active  zeal  and 
unwearied  benevolence.    They  are  thus  expressed : — 

**  The  Conference  taking  into  consideration  the  laudable  efforts  which 
are  now  making  to  impress  the  public  with  a  due  sense  of  the  injustice 
and  inhumanity  of  continuing  that  system  of  slavery  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  colonies  of  the  British  Crown,  and  to  invite  a  general 
application  to  Parliament,  by  petition,  that  such  measures  may  in  its 
wisdom  be  adopted  as  shall  speedily  lead  to  the  universal  termina- 
tion of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  men, 
resolve  as  follows : — 

**  1.  That  as  a  body  of  Christian  Ministers,  tliey  feel  themselves 
called  upon  again  to  record  their  solemn  judgment,  that  the  holding 
of  human  beings  in  a  state  of  slavery  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
principles  of  natural  right,  and  to  the  benign  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Christ. 

**  2.  That  the  system  of  bondage  existing  in  our  West  India  Colonies 
18  marked  with  characters  of  peculiar  severity  and  injustice,  inasmuch 
as  a  great  majority  of  the  slaves  are  doomed  to  labours  inhumanly 
wasting  to  health  and  life  ;  and  are  exposed  to  arbitrary,  excessive,  and 
degrading  punishments,  without  any  effectual  protection  from  adequate 
tiAd  impartially  administered  laws. 

'^  3.  That  the  Conference  having  long  been  engaged  in  endeavouring 

3   D 
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the  instnictioQ  and  evangelization  of  the  Pagan  Negroes  of  our  West 
India  Colonies  by  numerous  and  expensive  Missions,  supported  by  the 
pious  liberality  of  the  Friends  of  Religion  at  home,  have  had  painful 
experience  of  the  unfavourable  influence  of  a  state  of  slavery  upon  the 
moral  improvement  of  a  class  of  men  most  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  all  true  Christians ;  that  the  patient  and  devoted  men  who  have 
laboured  in  the  work  of  Negro  conversion,  have  too  often  been  made 
the  objects  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  from  that  very  contempt,  or 
fear  of  the  Negroes,  which  a  system  of  slavery  inspires ;  that  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  of  caste,  founded  upon  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
nurtured  by  a  state  of  slavery,  and  inseparable  from  it,  have  opposed 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  coloured  teachers 
and  missionaries,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  called  into  useful  em- 
ployment, in  considerable  numbers,  as  qualified  instructors  of  their 
fellows ;  that  the  general  discouragement  of  slave  marriages,  and  the 
frequent  violent  separation  of  those  husbands  and  wives  who  have  been 
united  in  matrimony  by  missionaries,  have  served  greatly  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  a  grossness  of  manners,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  corrected  ;  that  the  nearly  absolute  control  of  vicious  masters,  or 
their  agents,  over  those  under  their  power,  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
used  for  the  corrupting  of  the  young,  and  the  polluting  of  the  most 
hallowed  relations  of  life ;  that  the  refusal  of  the  Lord*s-day  to  the 
slave,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship,  besides  fostering  the  habit 
of  entire  irreligion,  limits,  and  in  many  cases  renders  nugatory  every 
attempt  at  efficient  religious  instruction; — all  which  circumstances, 
more  or  less  felt  in  each  of  the  colonies,  demonstrate  the  incompatibility 
of  slavery  with  a  general  diffusion  of  the  influence  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, and  its  necessary  association  with  general  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness. 

'*  4.  That  the  Preachers  assembled  in  Conference,  feel  themselves  the 
more  bound  to  exhort  the  Members  of  the  Methodist  Societies  and 
Congregations  at  home,  to  unite  wi^  their  fellow-subjects  in  presenting 
their  petitions  to  the  next  Parliament  to  take  this  important  subject  into 
its  earliest  consideration,  because  of  the  interesting  relation  which 
exists  between  them  and  the  numerous  Methodist  Societies  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  are  no  fewer  than  24,000  slaves,  who,  with  their 
famihes,  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and 
who,  in  so  many  instances,  have  fully  rewarded  the  charitable  toil  of 
those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  promote  their  spiritual  benefit, 
and  whose  right  to  exemption  from  a  state  of  slavery,  is,  if  possible, 
strengthened  by  their  being  partakers  with  us  of  '  like  precious  faith/ 
and  from  their  standing  in  the  special  relation  of  *  brethren*  to  all 
who  themselves  profess  to  be  Christians. 

**  5.  That  the  Conference  fully  concurs  in  those  strong  moral  views  of 
the  evil  and  injustice  of  slavery,  which  are  taken  by  their  fellow-chris- 
tians  of  different  denominations,  and  in  the  purpose  which  is  so 
generally  entertained  of  presenting  petitions  to  Parliament  from  their 
respective  congregations  for  its  speedy  and  universal  abolition;  and 
earnestly  recommends  it  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  express  in  this 
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manner,  that  is,  by  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  each 
congregation,  to  be  signed  at  its  own  chapel,  and  presented,  as  early  as 
possible,  after  the  assembling  of  the  next  Parliament,  their  sympathy 
with  an  injured  portion  of  their  race,  and  their  abhorrence  of  all  those 
principles  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  defend  the  subjection  of  human 
beings  to  hopeless  and  interminable  slavery. 

"  6.  That  the  Conference  still  further  recommend,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  such  of  the  Members  of  the  Methodist  Societies  as  enjoy 
the  elective  franchise,  that,  in  this  great  crisis,  when  the  question  is, 
whether  justice  and  humanity  shall  triumph  over  oppression  and 
cruelty,  or  nearly  a  million  of  our  fellow-men,  many  of  whom  are  also 
our  fellow-christians,  shall  remain  excluded  from  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  the  privileges  of  that  constitution  under  which  they  are  born;  they 
will  use  that  solemn  trust  to  promote  the  rescue  of  our  country  from 
the  g^ilt  and  dishonour  which  have  been  brought  upon  it  by  a  criminal 
connivance  at  the  oppressions  which  have  so  long  existed  in  its  colonies, 
and  that,  in  the  elections  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  they  will  give 
their  influence  and  votes  only  to  those  candidates  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  support,  in  Parliament,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empire.** 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  been  pro- 
secuting their  Christian  labours  in  our  slave  colonies  for  nearly  half  a 
century  ;  that  during  that  period  their  missionaries  have  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  system  prevailing  there ;  that  they  have  en- 
joyed daily  and  almost  hourly  opportunities  of  examining  its  real 
nature  and  effects,  without  being  exposed  to  the  corrupting  and  de- 
moralizing influence  either  of  its  profits,  or  of  the  despotic  power  it 
confers  on  its  administrators  ;  and  that  the  Conference  have  now  been 
enabled  to  bring  before  the  public  the  result  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  missionaries,  who,  for  fifty  years,  have  been 
toiling  and  suffering  and  dying  in  their  divine  master's  service ;  the 
unequivocal  and  decided  testimony  which  they  have  now  borne  to  the 
evils,  the  incurable  evils  of  slavery,  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  the  nation 
at  large  a  powerful  and  almost  irresistible  conviction  of  the  imperative 
obligation  which  lies  upon  us  to  effect  its  early  and  entire  extinction. 

And  it  is  certainly  no  small  satisfaction  to  us,  exposed  as  we  have 
been  to  obloquy  of  the  grossest  kind  for  the  part  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  take  in  this  cause  ;  accused  as  we  have  been  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, exaggeration,  and  deliberate  falsehood  in  the  facts  we  nave  ad- 
duced and  the  views  we  have  exhibited  of  this  enormous  evil ;  thus  to 
receive  from  a  body  of  witnesses  so  competent  and  so  unexceptionable, 
their  clear,  unbiassed,  and  unambiguous  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  our  general  statements  on  the  subject 

If  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  compare,  for  example,  our  '<  Brief 
View  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Negro  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,'*  which  was  first  drawn  up  and  published  in 
April  1823,*  with  these  resolutions,  the  spontaneous  and  unconcerted 

*  See  Preface  to  Substance  of  Debate  of  15th  May,  18iS,  p.  IS. 
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judgment  of  this  highly  respectable  body,  formed  on  the  mass  of  con- 
current information  furnished  by  hundreds  of  respectable  eye-witnesses, 
who,  during  half  a  century,  some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter 
period,  have  been  brought  into  familiar  acquaintance  with  slavery 
stripped  of  its  disguises,  and  as  it  exists  in  its  proper  and  intrinsic 
deformity,  he  will  find  irrefragable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  deline- 
ations. And  this  corroboration  too  we  have  from  men  whose  zeal  brings 
them  into  habits  of  constant  intercourse  not  only  with  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  but  with  the  lowest  states  of  poverty  and  depression  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  who  are  thereby  singularly  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce with  authority  on  the  supreme  degradation  and  wretchedness 
of  the  colonial  slave.  We  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  weigh  with 
attention  every  syllable  of  this  most  important  document, — ^the  most 
important  which  perhaps  has  yet  appeared  during  the  present  con- 
troversy,— for  every  syllable  of  it  is  fraught  with  meaning ;  and  they  will 
find  within  its  brief  compass  the  substance  of  many  a  bulky  pamphlet 
and  voluminous  Reporter,  expressed  with  a  force  and  fulness  which  we 
have  seldom  seen  equalled. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  this  body  has  done  to  promote  most  essentially 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  An  Appendix  to  their  Report  of  the  Wesley  an 
Missions  for  the  year  1829,  appeared  about  two  months  ago,  in  which 
they  lament  the  necessity  to  which  they  are  driven  of  making  known  to 
the  public  the  flagrant  and  unprovoked  instances  of  hostility  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  which  have  occurred  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
The  Committee  affirm  truly  that  they  have  shewn  no  inclination  to  in- 
dulge in  reproaches ; — but  the  recent  systematic  and  repeated  attempts 
to  suppress  religious  liberty  in  Jamaica,  and  to  deprive  the  slaves  of  the 
Christian  instructions  of  Uie  Missionaries,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
public  worship,  do  not  permit  them  to  be  longer  silent.  The  Rev. 
Mr.Orton  who  has  lately  returned  to  England,  his  health  broken  by 
harsh  and  illegal  imprisonment,  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  of  the  perse- 
cutions the  Missionaries  have  had  to  endure,  and  of  the  iniquitous  laws 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  freedom  of  public  worship.  We  have  already  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  harsh  and  revolting  tenor  of  the  clauses  introduced  into  the 
disallowed  Act  of  1826.  (Reporter,  No.  29,  p.  104  and  105.)  In  the 
Act  of  1 829,  likewise  happily  disallowed,  the  same  clauses  were  renewed 
with  a  very  considerable  aggravation  of  their  anti-christian  severity. 
The  Act  of  1826  permitted  licensed  ministers  to  perform  divine  worship 
in  licensed  places  at  any  time  before  eight  in  the  evening.  The  Act  of 
1829,  with  a  studied  and  deliberate  antipathy  to  religious  instruction, 
confined  the  celebration  of  divine  service  between  the  hours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  it  being  well  known  to  the  framers  of  the  law  that  between 
these  hours  it  is  physically  impossible  that  divine  service  should  be  per- 
formed or  Christian  instruction  given.  These  hours  comprehend  the 
very  hours  when  the  slaves,  men,  women  and  children  are  of  necessity 
labouring,  under  the  impulse  of  the  lash,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
beneath  a  vertical  sun ;  for  the  law  empowers  the  master  to  compel  the 
slave  to  be  in  the  field  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  even* 
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ing,  independendy  of  the  severe  night  labour  of  crop,  and  a  variety  of 
extra  services  which  he  is  forced  to  perform  both  for  his  master  and  for. 
himself.  (See  Reporter,  No.  33,  p.  180,  &c.)    The  enactment  therefore 
had  it  directly  in  view  entirely  to  suppress  religious  instruction. 

Such  is  the  obvious  and  unquestionable  spirit  of  the  legislation  of 
Jamaica  in  respect  to  religious  missions.     Now  for  its  practice. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  premeditated  midnight  and  ruffian- 
like attack  made  on  the  Mission-house  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  Christ- 
mas-eve of  1826,  incited  by  a  sermon  preached  in  the  preceding  fore-. 
noon  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and  perpetrated  by  men  wearing  the 
garb  and  assuming  the  character  of  gentlemen,  with  the  murderous 
design  of  taking  the  life  of  the  missionary  Mr.  Ratclifie,  hb  wife  and. 
child.  This  outrage  has  met  with  perfect  impunity.  We  have  also 
given  some  account  of  the  repeated  apprehension,  and  imprisonment  in 
a  noisome  dungeon,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimsdall,  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
who  sunk  under  the  oppressions  he  had  to  endure,  and  fell  at  length  the 
martyred  victim  of  the  persecuting  rage  of  his  enemies.  (No.  22,  p.  326.) 

Id  the  Reporter,  No.  43,  p.  370,  will  be  found  a  further  account  of 
the  implacable  spirit  of  intolerance,  with  which  the  persecutors  of  Mr. 
Grimsdall,  unsatiated  with  his  blood,  continued  to  pursue  those  intrepid 
servants  of  Christ,  Mr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Orton,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Grimsdall  in  his  missionary  labours  among  the  slaves ;  and  who  under 
providence  have  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  through  the  firm  interfer- 
ence of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  Sir  W.  Scarlett,  seconded  by 
the  King's  Attorney  General. 

Not  satisfied  even  with  these  savage  and  remorseless  proceedings, 
vexatious  prosecutions  for  perjury  and  other  crimes  were  instituted 
against  missionaries,  which,  though  they  terminated  in  an  honourable 
acquittal,  were  necessarily  a  source  of  most  distressing  annoyance. 
And  the  House  of  Assembly,  falling  in  with  the  hostility  to  Christian 
missions  entertained  by  a  large  part  of  the  community,  did  not  scruple 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  unhallowed  conspiracy  for  rooting  them  out  from 
the  island,  by  fastening  upon  the  missionaries  the  crimes  of  sedition, 
extortion,  and  licentiousness.  Fabricated  testimony,  slanderous  insinua- 
tions, and  notoriously  false  assertions  were  among  the  means  resorted 
to ;  and  the  resolutions  on  the  subject,  with  the  evidence  on  which 
they  were  founded,  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  wicked 
arts  which  men  calling  themselves  legislators  could  employ  to  efiect  the 
impious  design  of  extinguishing  the  Christian  light  which  had  begun 
to  dawn  upon  the  slaves  in  that  den  of  darkness.  It  is  true,  that  warned 
by  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends  in  England,  pains  have  been  taken 
to  keep  from  the  view  of  the  British  parliament  and  public  these  perilous 
proofs  of  infamy  ;  but  we  appeal  fearlessly  to  the  documents  themselves 
as  justifying  all  that  is  said  of  them.  And  that  this  is  no  hasty  sentiment 
on  our  part  but  our  calm  and  mature  judgment  will  appear  by  turning 
to  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work.  (See  Reporters,  No.  46,  p.  462, 
No.  50,  p.  24.  No.  55,  p.  162,  No.  62,  p.  297,  &c.  &c.  &c.)  But  this 
is  not  an  insulated  case.  It  is  merely  one  proof  among  many  of  the 
sadly  demoralizing  influence  of  slavery,  not  on  the  slave  alone  but  on 
the  master,  and  of  the  utter  discredit  which  is  justly  due  to  the  strongest 
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representations  of  slave  holders,  even  when  concurrently  made,  in 
favour  of  their  own  system.    (See  No.  62,  p.  296.) 

We  proceed  to  confirm  these  views  of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
and  community  of  Jamaica  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  the  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  the 
Appendix  to  their  Report. 

"  The  Committee  have  the  most  certain  means  of  knowing  that  as  far 
as  their  missions  are  concerned,  and  they  doubt  not  as  to  all  others, 
more  false  and  unsupported  allegations  were  never  made  by  private 
prejudice,  than  are,  in  the  Report  of  the  Jamaica  *  Sectarian  Committee,* 
levelled  against  innocent  men  and  their  peaceable  congregations,  on  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Such  is  the  exact  and  constant 
superintendence  exercised  over  all  these  missions  by  the  Committee, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  such  evils  should  exist  without  their  own 
knowledge  of,  and  consequent  participation  in  them,  if  they  existed  at 
all ;  and  they  trust  that  they  have  a  character  sufficiently  responsible 
to  render  it  unnecessary  that  they  should  go  into  any  formal  refutation 
of  charges  so  infamous.  It  is  enough  that  they  give  sufficient  reasons 
to  show,  that  the  statements  of  this  famous  Report,  have  produced  little 
conviction  in  Jamaica,  and  even  in  the  House  of  Assembly  itself,  and 
that  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  rationally  arrived  at,  from  con- 
sidering the  whole  case,  is,  that  the  Report  was,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  phrase,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  passing  of  the  New 
Slave  Law,  with  its  intolerant  clauses,  so  as  to  place  the  missions  con- 
ducted in  that  island  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  local  government ; 
a  power  which  the  above  statements  are  sufficient  to  prove  would  be  most 
intolerantly  used.**    Appendix,  p.  18,  19. 

"  If  the  foul  charges  against  the  missionaries  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  '  Sectarian  Committee,'  had  been  believed  in  Jamaica,  there  would 
surely  have  been  no  difficulty  in  carrying  through  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly those  clauses  respecting  religion  which  are  now  inserted  in  the 
Slave  Law  last  sent  home.  If  the  charges  of  extortion,  injury  to  the 
morals  of  slaves,  preaching  seditious  doctrines,  inciting  the  slaves  to  in- 
surrection, and  tsJcing  the  hire  of  the  prostitution  of  the  female  members 
of  their  societies  to  their  own  use,  had  rested  on  any  probable  evidence, 
and  had  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  members,  he  must  have 
been  a  very  rash  man  who  would  have  made  the  least  resistance  to  them. 
The  influence  of  sectarianism  in  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  cannot 
be  said  even  to  exist,  in  any  degree ;  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  As- 
sembly in  favour  of  the  clauses  in  question,  must  have  resulted  from  the 
development  of  the  facts  of  the  Report,  had  they  been  generally  received 
as  credible.  But  the  truth  is,  that  so  much  had  public  opinion  in  Jamaica 
in  favour  of  the  missionaries  been  improved  by  the  publication  of  this 
very  Report  itself,  and  the  design  which  it  so  evidently  disclosed  to 
harass  and  persecute  them  upon  the  most  frivolous  and  partial  evidence, 
that  the  clauses  were  carried  by  majorities  small  beyona  all  former  pre- 
cedent on  such  questions ;  and  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  who  most  strenuously  and  violently  advocated  them,  felt  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  manoeuvre  of  using  the  name 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner  to  influence 
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the  divbtOQ ;  asserting,  that  he  had  '  high  authority  *  for  stating,  that 
if  a  few  verbal  alterations  in  the  clauses  which  had  been  rejected  in  the 
Slave  Law  of  1826  were  made,  they  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
government  at  home." — ib.  p.  20, 21. 

In  short  they  affirm  that  the  Report  of  the  '  Sectarian  Committee,' 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  '*  rests  on  no  evidence  of  credit,  or  even 
thought  to  be  of  credit,  in  the  very  place  where  it  originated ;  and 
stands  only  as  a  monument  of  one  of  the  most  unworthy  attempts  ever 
made  by  any  public  body  to  carry  into  effect  a  system  of  persecution, 
under  pretences  known  by  them  to  be  without  any  sufficient  foundation. 
The  Committee  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  the  advo- 
cates of  religious  toleration,  and  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  has,  of  late,  considerably  increased  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ; 
that  acts  of  justice  have  been  done  by  several  magistrates,  in  favour  of 
the  persecuted  and  harassed  instructors  of  the  slaves ;  and  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  proprietors  encourage  their  labours  among  their 
negroes.  Still,  not  only  do  these  public  acts  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
prove  the  existence  of  a  violent  and  intolerant  party  in  that  colony ;  but 
many  instances  of  private  persecution  are  occurring,  which  show  a 
spirit  so  much  at  variance  with  religious  toleration,  and  even  humanity, 
as  to  afford  additional  reason  for  the  earnest  applications  which  the 
Committee  have  again  made  to  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
duties,  and  of  their  congregations  in  their  religious  rights.  The  relief 
which  they  have  sought  will,  they  doubt  not,  be  again  afforded  them, 
by  the  disallowance  of  the  persecuting  clauses  of  the  new  Slave  Bill*" 
which  has  recently  passed  the  Jamaica  legislature,  and  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  Without  that  protection 
which  a  tolerant  government  has  ever  extended,  certain  it  is  that  agents 
are  not  wanting  in  Jamaica  to  carry  into  operation,  and  that  in  the 
harshest  manner,  every  restrictive  enactment.  Of  the  treatment  of 
Missionaries,  Mr.  Orton*8  narrative  affords  some  painful  proofs,  which 
exhibit,  however,  but  a  continuation  of  former  instances  of  violent  per- 
secution. The  Missions  in  Jamaica,  although  carried  on  among  a 
people  professing  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  bear  upon  them  the 
marks  of  persecuting  violence  to  imprisonment  and  to  death  !  Nor  is 
that  spirit  in  some  parts  of  the  island  at  all  abated.  The  Committee 
have  the  details  before  them  of  a  slave  of  excellent  report,  who  within 
a  few  months  was  so  severely  punished  by  flogging  for  no  other  cause, 
alleged  at  the  time,  but  his  attendance  at  one  of  the  mission  chapels, 
as  to  have  most  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  if  indeed  he  yet  survives  a 
most  atrocious  act  of  barbarity.  And  they  have  also  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  another  slave,  more  recently,  who  was  laid  down  and 
severely  flogged  for  the  same  alleged  offence  ;  not  indeed  by  his  owner, 
but  by  order  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  parish,  before  whose  house  he 
happened  to  be  passing,  and  whose  injury  the  said  clergyman  compen- 
sate by  a  pecuniary  gift  to  the  injured  man,  to  escape  judicial  pro* 
ceedings  instituted  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  who  gives  him  a  most 

*  This  bill,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  disallowed. 
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excellent  character.  Names,  places,  and  dates,  are  all  in  the  possession 
-  of  the  Committee,  and  can  be  adduced  on  a  proper  occasion  ;  but  they 
DOW  state  these  cases  in  brief,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  neither 
the  religious  liberties,  nor  the  personal  safety  of  Missionaries,  nor  of 
the  members  of  their  societies,  are  safe,  except  under  the  justice  of  His 
Majjesty's  Government,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  instruction  of  an  oppressed  race  of  their  fellow  men.** — 
ib.  p.  22,  23. 

Of  the  two  facts  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  above  passage,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  present  our  readers  with  some  further  details. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  is  that  of  a  slave,  named  Henry  Williams, 
belonging  to  an  estate  called  the  Rural  Retreat.  The  owner  of  the 
estate  is  a  lady  residing  in  Scotland,  to  whom  it  has  lately  descended 
by  inheritance.  Her  attorney  is  a  magistrate  of  Jamaica.  The  late 
owner  of  this  estate  had  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  Henry  Williams, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  him  under  his  own  direction,  as 
sole  manager  of  the  property.  Having  thus  been  a  favourite  with  his 
deceased  master,  he  was  in  very  respectable  circumstances,  and  his 
conduct  is  said  to  have  uniformly  been  such  that  he  had  never,  during  that 
master's  lifetime,  been  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.  He  had  for 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  had  given  such  evi- 
dence both  of  intelligence  and  piety,  that  in  March,  1829,  he  was 
appointed  the  leader  of  a  class.  The  attorney  hearing  of  this  ap- 
pointment, expressed  his  displeasure.  ^'  I  hear,  **  he  said,  **  you  are 
become  a  great  preacher  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  but  if  ever  you  g^ 
there  again,  I  will  send  you  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse.''*  Henry  re- 
plied, that  he  was  no  preacher,  but  that  heliad  attended  the  chapel  for 
years,  and  had  received  much  good  there,  and  had  there  learned  his 
duty  to  God  and  to  his  master.  The  attorney  charged  him  also  with 
the  crime  of  drawing  his  fellow-slaves  to  the  chapel,  and  thus  ruining 
both  them  and  himself.  Henry  admitted  the  fact  of  his  trying  to  induce 
others  to  go  thither.  He  had  himself,  he  said,  been  benefited  by  hit 
attendance,  and  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  advise  his 
fellow-slaves  to  attend  too ;  and,  but  for  that,  he  felt  confident  that  they 
would  not  have  minded  their  business  as  they  were  now  doing.  On 
the  following  day  the  attorney  visited  the  estate,  and  having  summoned 
the  whole  gang  before  him,  threatened  them  with  severe  punishment  if 
they  went  again  to  the  chapel.  On  this  a  female  slave,  a  sister  of 
Henry  Williams,  happened  to  heave  a  deep  sigh.  The  attorney  said, 
*'  Who  is  that  groaning  ?  '*  and  perceiving  who  it  was,  ordered  her  to 
be  laid  down  on  her  stomach  on  tne  ground,  and  caused  to  be  inflicted 
upon  her  a  severe  flogging.  From  the  estate  the  attorney  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  which  is  near  it,  probably  to  consult 
with  his  Rector  on  the  means  of  checking  this  unhappy  tendency  to  fre- 
quent the  Methodist  chapel.  The  next  day  Henry  Williams  having  to  pass 
that  way,  Mr.  Bridges  called  him,  and  inquired  his  reasons  for  preferring  the 

*  This  workbouAo  is  situated  in  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  and  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ceptacle  for  notorious  delinqnents.  Slaves  deemed  deserving  of  extraordi. 
nary  panishment,  are  said  to  be  often  sent  to  this  seat  of  darkness  and  misery, 
beeanse  of  the  peculiar  severity  with  which  they  are  there  treated. 
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Methodist  chapel  to  the  church.  Henry  frankly  told  him  his  reasons  : 
They  were  generally,  that  he  derived  more  spiritual  benefit  from  going; 
to  the  chapel  than  to  the  cliurch.  Mr.  Bridges  then  told  him  that  unless 
he  came  to  church  himself,  and  brought  his  fellow-slaves  with  him,  he 
was  assured  by  the  attorney  that  he  roust  prepare  for  the  cons^uences 
with  which  he  had  been  threatened.  On  the  sucx:eeding  Sunday  Henry 
Williams,  having  received  the  orders  of  the  attorney  to  attend  at  church 
with  all  the  people,  was  himself  present  during  the  service.  After 
service,  the  attorney  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  people  were. 
Henry  replied,  that  the  people  had  told  him,  that  Sunday  was  their  own, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  gone  to  the  Methodist  chapel^  and  others 
had  gone  in  other  directions,  (probably  to  their  grounds  or  to  market,) 
but  that  he  himself,  though  resolved  not  to  relinquish  the  chapel,  had 
come  to  church  to  shew  how  desirous  he  was  to  obey  the  orders  that  had 
been  given  him.  The  attorney  then  told  him  he  should  be  sent  to  Rod- 
ney Hall  workhouse.  Thither,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  was  accordingly 
sent,  and  though  perfectly  ready  to  ro  without  constraint,  he  was 
lashed  round  like  a  felon,  his  arms  bemg  fastened  with  ropes.  This 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1829.  In  the  workhouse  at 
Rodney  Hall,  he  was  put  in  chains,  and  repeatedly  flogged,  and  so 
severe  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  that,  after  a  time,  he  be- 
came so  ill,  that  the  superintendant  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove  from 
him  the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hos- 
pital, where  his  death  was  expected.  The  attorney,  it  seems,  was  much 
displeased  with  this  lenity,  alleging,  that  the  sickness  of  Henry  Williams 
was  feigned,  and  signified  his  intention  of  removing  him  to  a  still  more 
distant  workhouse.  His  poor  wife  endeavoured  to  induce  a  gentleman  to 
intercede  for  her  nearly  murdered  husband,  who  had  been  thus  literally 
brought  to  death's  door  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  attending  the 
Methodist  chapel,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  however,  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Editor  of  the  news- 
paper called  the  '*  Watchman  and  Jamaica  Free  Press,"  who  animad- 
verted upon  it  in  an  able  article  with  such  just  and  pointed  severity, 
that  the  guilty  party  appears  to  have  caught  the  alarm,  and  Henry 
Williams  was  soon  afcer  released  from  the  workhouse,  and  reconveyed 
to  the  Rural  Retreat.  By  this  time,  however,  he  had  been  so  cut  up 
with  the  severe  floggings  he  had  received,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
and  the  last  account  of  him,  dated  in  November  last,  was,  that  for 
several  weeks  he  had  been  **  confined  to  his  bed,  and  obliged  to  lie  on 
his  stomach,  day  and  nisht,  his  back  being  a  mass  of  corruption.^ 
Whether  he  has  survived  Vm  atrocious  act  of  barbarity,  is  still,  as  stated 
in  the  appendix,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  second  case  referred  to  in  thai  appendix  will  occupy  a  shorter  space. 

A  slave  of  the  name  of  George,  belonging  to  a  lady  in  Jamaica,  who  is 
favourable  to  missionary  exertions,  and  who  herself  occasionally  attends 
the  Methodist  chapel,  had  been  for  several  years  distinguished,  as  a 
person  of  excellent  character,  even  among  white  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourtiood;  He  was  guilty,  however,  of  Uie  same  crime  with  Henry 
Williams.  He  was  a  zealous  and  regular  attendant  on  tiie  mmistratiopii 
of  the  Methodists.    Shortly  before  the  time  that  Henry  Williams 
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sent  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse,  this  slave  had  also  become  obnoxious 
to  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and  in  passing  that  gentleman's  residence, 
was  stopped  by  him,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  down  and  flogged.     The 
order  was  executed,  and  George  was  flogged  with  such  severity,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  afterwards  wsiiked  to  his  home,  which  was 
about  a  mile  distant.     The  mistress  of  George,  indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, sent  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  home, 
to  the  custos,  with  a  letter  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bridges  : 
on  this  the  custos  wrote  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  appointed  a  day  for  inquir- 
ing into  his  conduct.     But  before  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  friend  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman  succeeded  in  compromising  the  matter  with  George 
by  paying  him  a  small  sum  of  money  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he 
haa  received.    This  happened  not  long  before  the  period  when  the  same 
Rev.  gentleman  was  cited,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  p.  326,  before 
a  special  vestry,  for  cruelly  maltreating  one  of  his  female  slaves,  a  mu- 
latto.    But  as  on  this  transaction  we  shall  hereafter  have  much  to  say, 
we  postpone  it  for  the  present. 

^  These  are  only  two  of  the  many  cases  of  a  similar  kind  which  have 
reached  us,  and  which  shew  that  the  violence  of  persecution,  for  a  time 
directed  towards  the  missionaries  themselves,  had  been  turned  upon  the 
poor  slaves,  who,  it  was  discovered,  could  be  assailed  with  more  effect, 
and  with  less  danger  to  the  persecutor,  though  with  scarcely  less  pain 
and  annoyance  to  the  missionaries.  To  the  narrative,  the  substance  of 
which  is  given  above,  it  is  added,  that  "almost  every  breeze  that 
blows,  appears  to  convey  the  distant  sigh  of  the  persecuted  Christian 
6lave." — How  long,  we  ask,  shall  these  enormities  be  endured  by  this 
Christian  land  ? 

But  besides  the  publication  of  the  Methodist  committee,  on  which 
we  have  been  led  to  dwell  at  so  much  length,  we  have  before  us  a  pam- 
phlet, published  by  Mason,  60,  Paternoster-Row,  of  the  Rev.  John 
Darry,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  recently  returned  from  Jamaica.  It 
consists  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  to  Sir 
George  Murray,  in  refutation  of  many  foul,  false,  and  calumnious 
charges  made  against  the  Jamaica  Missionaries  generally,  in  a  letter  also 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Murray,  by  the  well  known  Alexander  Barclay, 
written  with  a  view  to  accredit  colonial  slavery  generally,  and  to  justify 
the  persecuting  enactments  of  the  Jamaica  assembly. 

With  Mr.  Barclay  we  and  our  readers  have  Icfng  been  acquainted. 
He  stands  forward  as  the  avowed  champion  of  the  colonial  system,  and 
in  conducting  its  defence,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  most  shame- 
less misrepresentations  not  only  of  the  statements  of  his  opponents,  but 
of  the  very  law  as  well  as  the  practice  of  slavery.  He  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  undertake  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Stephen's  ^'  delineation  of 
Negro  Slavery,"  and  his  work  on  that  subject  was  held  out  by  himself 
and  hailed  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  and  by  the  West  India  Committee 
at  home,  who  bought  and  circulated  1000  copies  of  it,  as  a  conclusive 
vindication  of  the  slave  system. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Reporter,  No.  18,  we  shewed  in  a  variety 
of  instances  how  futile,  how  utterly  groundless  was  this  boast ;— and  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  short  issue,  we  challenged  Mr.  Barclay  and  his 
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friends  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which  he  had  refuted  any  one. of 
Mr.  Stephen's  positions.  The  challenge  was  prudently  declined.  The 
same  challenge  has  since  been  twice  renewed  with  the  same  result. 
We  may  regard  Mr.  Barclay's  work  therefore  as  undeserving  of  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  Barry  confines  his  exposure  of  Mr^  Bi^rcla^  chiefly  to  his  falsifi- 
cations of  fact  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries.  In  common 
with  the  Assembly  he  accuses  them  of  the  foul  crime  of  rapaciously  ex- 
torting money  from  their  negro  converts  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  We 
need  not  say  that  not  only  b  this  charge  not  established,  but  that  it  is 
fully  disproved. 

Mr.  Barclay  had  strenuously  defended  the  colonists  from  the  charge 
of  being  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Barry 
willingly  admits  that  several  proprietors  and  managers  are  friendly  to 
that  object.  But,  he  asks,  *'  is  this  the  general  disposition  of  the 
colonists  ?  Is  the  fact  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  negro  in- 
struction proved  by  severe  legislative  enactments, — by  the  imprisonment 
of  three  missionaries,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel,— by  the  punishment  inflicted  on  slaves  for  attending  our  chapels, 
by  atteinpts  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  attendance,  and  by  the 
dibrts  of  several  courts  of  quarter  sessions  to  assume  illegal  power,  and 
subject  the  missionaries  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  their  licenses  to 
officiate  in  every  parish,  without  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
preacli  ? — ^The  last,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court." 

**  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Barclay's  pamphlet  requires  that  at  this  time 
the  truth  should  be  told ;  and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  no 
such  General  disposition  exists,  and  the  facts  above  adverted  to,  with  the 
actually  neglected  state  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  slaves,  sufficiently 
establish  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Barclay,  in  a  note,  refers  to  the  Scotch 
Kirk  for  proof  that  the  colonists  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  slaves ;  but  does  he  forget  that  in  Kingston  no  slaves 
attend  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wordie ;  at  least  I  have  never 
seen  any.'" 

'*  In  speaking  of  the  84th  clause  of  the  law,  Mr.  Barclay  introduces 
Mr.  Huskisson's  remark,  that,  prohibiting  meetings,  unless  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  would  prevent  the  slaves  from  receiving  instruction, 
and  denies  that  such  prohibition  exists ;  as  the  clause  allows  *  ail 
licensed  places  to  be  open  till  eight  o'clock.'  I  can  scarcely  avoid  sus- 
pecting here  an  intentional  insincerity.  Surely  he  was  fully  aware  at 
the  time  of  writing  his  pamphlet,  that  the  intolerant  clauses  of  1826 
were  rendered  even  more  odious  and  restrictive  in  the  bill  of  1829 ;  and 
he  must  therefore  have  hoped  that  the  British  public,  for  want  of  proper 
information,  would  conclude  that  the  law  of  1829  is  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  that  rejected  in  1826.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  no  meetings 
are  by  the  last  slave  law  permitted  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  and 
that  the  extension  to  eight  o'clock  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  All  who 
know  the  West  Indies,  know,  therefore,  that  this  act  excludes  the  greater 
part  of  the  slaves  from  all  opportunities  of  instruction. 

"  In  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  markets  on  the  interests 
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of  religion,  Mr.  Barclay  must  admit  that  it  is  most  destructive.  He 
speaks  a  great  deal  concerning  the  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
slaves  with  regard  to  the  time  allowed  them,  and  refers  to  a  clause  of 
the  law  of  1816,  prohibiting  the  working  of  sugar-mills  between  seven 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  and  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning;  bat 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Barclay,  is  this  really  acted  upon?  Does  labour  cease 
on  the  estates  during  these  intervening  hours  ?  If  so,  I  am  ekd  to 
hear  of  the  improvement;  but  it  certainly  was  not  general  in  tbe  year 
1825,  nor,  as  I  am  informed,  to  this  day.*  According  to  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  the  negro  cannot  attend  the  Sunday  market  and  tbe 
services  of  religion  ;  nor  even  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  grounds.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  both  objects  may  be  ac- 
complished, but  they  are  exceptions.  For  instance,  many  of  the 
negroes,  who  go  to  the  Kingston  Sunday  markets^  have  sometimes  to 
travel  twenty,  nay  thirty  miles  with  a  heavy  load  of  provision.  This  I 
have  often  known  to  be  the  case.  The  principal  part  of  Saturday  is 
occupied  in  performing  the  journey ;  and  if,  by  Mr.  Barclay's  showing, 
the  slave  previously  digs  his  provision  on  that  day,  the  excessive  labour 
consequent  on  such  a  task  should  be  another  reason  for  the  abolition  of 
the  market  The  negro  arrives  in  Kingston  late  in  the  evening,  and  if 
he  have  no  friend  wi&  whom  to  lodge,  sleeps  in  the  market-place;  the 
market  continues,  say,  until  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  forenoon ;  he  has 
then  to  procure  his  own  little  articles  at  the  store,  and  spends  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Sabbath  in  returning  to  the  plantation.  Where  then,  I 
would  inquire,  is  the  possibility,  especially  under  restricted  hours,  of 
attending  religious  worship  ?" 

'^  But  supposing  the  law  of  1826  had  received  the  Royal  assent,  and 
become  operative,  the  case  would  not  have  been  greatly  bettered,  since, 
independent  of  the  injustice  done  thereby  to  the  Sects,  by  so  unmerited 
an  attack  on  their  civil  and  religious  pritileges,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  slave  would  very  frequently  involve  the  violation  of  that 
law.  For  instance,  the  slave  works  on  the  plantation  till  six  o*clockf 
— the  shell  blows — he  leaves  the  field — has  frequently  to  procure  grass 
for  the  horses  on  the  property,  and  meat  for  the  hogs, — then  walks  from 
one  to  three  miles  to  the  negro  houses ;  \ — perhaps  washes  and  dresses 
himself, — proceeds  another  mile  to  the  chapel, — and  yet  by  the  law, 
the  favourable  law  of  1826,  the  Missionary  must  close  the  service  at 
eight  o'clock  !  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture, — this  is  a  case  of  very 
frequ^t  occurrence ; — and  this  I  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  as  a  reason  why  the  Missionary  should  not  be  restricted 
to  that  hour.  We  do  not  at  any  time  hold  late  meetings ,  and  I  have 
often  known  the  services  of  the  Established  Church  continued  much 
later  than  ours ;  yet  it  was  never  said  that  such  a  practice  injured  the 
health  of  the  slave,  or  afforded  facilities  to  propagate  sedition." 

*  Mr.  Barry  is  speaking  of  the  parish  of  St  Thomas  in  the  East,  where  Mr. 
Barclay  resides,  and  where  he  himself  had  resided  as  a  Missionary  in  1825. 

t  Mr.  Barry  mentions  this  as  the  most  favourable  representation.  In  truth 
the  law  extends  the  bonrs  of  fleld-lahoxa  to  seven  at  night.— Editor. 

X  "  This  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  properties  in  the  island,  and  the  zig-aag  nature  of  the  roads.** 
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There  is  much  more  in  this  pamphlet  which  is  iTesenring  of  notice, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  add  any  further  extracts.  We  must 
therdbre,  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  Enough,  it  will  be 
allowed,  has  been  already  brought  forward  to  establish  the  deplorable 
state  of  our  negro  bondmen  with  respect  to  religioOS  mstmction,  as 
Ivell  as  the  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
which  pervacles  the  greatest  of  our  slare  colonies.  We  well  know  also 
the  kindred  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  other  colonies,  and  especially 
in  Demerara  and  Barbadoes.  But  we  must  quit  the  subject  for  the 
present,  only  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  compassionate  considera- 
tion of  this  Christian  nation,  and  urging  it  upon  them  as  their  im- 
peratire  duty,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  rise  in  their  united  strength  in 
order  to  sweep  away  a  system  which  is  the  source  of  so  many  evfls. 


II. — General  Election. 

We  turn  with  disgust  from  these  foul  and  loathsome  scenes,  to  con- 
template the  cheering  prospect  which  the  course  of  the  general  elections 
has  opened  to  the  view  of  humanity.  It  is  impossible  not  to  exult  in 
the  manifestation  of  public  feeling  which  the  occasion  has  called  forth 
on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery,  and  in  the  fruits  which  have  already 
resulted  from  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  detaib  of  what  has  been  occurring  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  mark  the  deep-rooted  determination  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  put  an  end,  at  whatever  cost,  to  this  g^eat  national 
crime.     But  we  will  just  glance  at  a  few  particulars. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  number  to  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  freedom  on  the  one  side,  and  of  oppression  and  slavery  on 
the  other,  which  had  commenced  at  Bristol.  The  opposing  candidates 
were  Mr.  Edward  Protheroe,  junior,  who  presented  himself  to  the 
choice  of  the  electors  of  that  city,  the  very  focus  of  colonial  power  and 
prejudice,  as  the  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principles ;  and  Mr.  James 
Evan  Baillie,  a  great  West  India  proprietor  and  merchant,  who, 
though  spoken  of  as  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  has  nevertheless 
a  deep  stake  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  system  of  cruelty  and  crime 
Negro  Slavery.  It  was  highly  gratifying,  however,  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  the  strong  current  of  the  popular  feeling  against  slavery, 
that  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Baillie  found  it  necessary  to  use  language 
on  the  subject,  which,  though  vague  and  equivocal,  was  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  salvo  to  the  consciences  of  the  voters  in  his  favour,  and  to 
supply  somedking  like  a  plausible  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  their  less 
compromising  neighbours.  The  following  address  of  Mr.  Protheroe 
at  the  close  of  the  poll  will  afford  a  striking  view  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
bable effects  of  this  struggle. 

"  The  election  for  Bristol  is  over,  and  with  it  the  high  hope  that  I 
had  entertained  of  becoming  your  representative  in  Parliament :  but  I 
use  not  the  language,  for  I  have  not  the  feelings,  of  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment. 

*'  This  has  been  a  contest  not  between  individuals,  but  between  prin- 
ciples ;  and  our  cause  has  been  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  wealth  and 
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commercial  influence.  Money  has  been  poured  fortU  lilw  ^M^|  in  the 
purchase  of  votes,  and  undisguised  dictation  has  made  tha  ^lidiTe 
franchise  a  mockery  and  a  snare  to  the  conscience.  Perhaps  it  n^  |do 
much  to  expect  that  the  first  struggle  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  Ikjl 
ancient  seat  of  West  India  commerce  could  be  suffered  to  succeed.  1W 
attempt  was  regarded,  even  by  my  own  friends,  as  an  act  of  absoloS 
madness — yet  what  has  been  the  result? — 2,843  unpurchased  and  un- 
biassed votes,  a  number  never  before  approached  by  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  have  been  given  in  my  favour ;  and  the  majority  against  me 
was  only  338,  when  my  friends  ascertained  that  a  large  number  of  hem- 
don  voters  had  been  engaged  by  my  opponents,  and  were  actually  on 
their  way  down  at.  an  enormous  cost.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  prudently  advised  me  to  retire. 

'^  Gentlemen,  such  a  defeat  is  in  truth  a  glorious  triumph  to  our  great 
cause,  and  the  sure  presage  of  its  ultimate  success.  Already  it  is  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  be  uie  deadliest  blow  that  was  ever  given  to  the 
slave  system,  and  the  character  of  our  city  stands  redeemed  and  exalted. 
It  matters  little  that  my  humble  voice  may  not  be  raised  in  the  new  Par- 
liament in  defence  of  the  oppressed.  The  cry  of  freedom  is  gone  forth 
— the  spirit  of  the  people  is  roused — ^and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  will  do  their  duty." 

The  progress  of  the  contest  roused  into  action  the  zeal,  and  called 
forth  the  talents  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  many  of  the  placards 
and  publications  were  marked  by  great  ability  as  well  as  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  question.  It  may  be  invidious  to  make  selections, 
and  yet  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinney  signed  **  Libertas,''  which  appeared 
in  the  Bristol  Mirror  of  the  31st  of  July,  we  are  tempted  to  pre- 
serve an  extract. 

**  By  the  law  of  the  colonies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  servitude 
during  the  live  of  the  slave.    It  is  a  service  without  wages.    The  master 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  slave  shall  be  sulv- 
jected ;  and  he  can  likewise  confine,  beat,  scourge,  and  afflict  the  per- 
son of  his  slave.     These  powers  of  the  master  may  all  be  exercised  not 
by  himself  only,  but  by  his  representatives,  and  by  every  person,  whe- 
ther bond  or  free,  who  is  clothed  in  any  manner  with  his  authority. 
The  slave  in  the  British  colonies  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  sold  at  the 
will  of  the  master,  in  all  respects  as  cattle  or  any  other  personal  efifects. 
He  is  also  at  all  times  liable  to  be  sold  by  process  of  law  for  the  debts 
of  a  living  or  of  a  deceased  master,  at  the  suit  of  creditors  or  of  lega- 
tees.     The  slave  may  be  mortgaged,  demised,  and  settled  for   any 
particular  estate  or  estates,  while  the  master^s  power  of  removal  is 
despotic.     The  slave  has  no  legal  right  of  redeeming  his  liberty  on  any 
terms  whatever,  or  of  obtaining  a  change  of  masters,  even  when  cruel 
treatment  makes  it  necessary  for  his  relief.     Colonial  slavery  is  here- 
ditary and  perpetual — the  children  as  soon  as  born  are  slaves,  and  any 
black  man  is  legally  such,  except  he  can  legally  prove  his  liberty.  Mar- 
riage has  no  legal  protection  among  them,  and  consequently  has  com- 
paratively little  existence;  and  they  are  deprived  of  all  motive  to  industry 
for  their  master  except  the  whip. 

'*  This,  Sir,  you  know  is  a  correct  though  feint  description  of  colonial 
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slavery,  and  this  is  that  deplorable  and  disgosdng  state  of  society  which 
you  and  your  coadjutors  in  this  election  are  combined  to  protect.  In 
so  doing,  you  are  at  variance  not  only  vrith  the  whole  of  that  precept 
of  the  divine  law,  which  commands  you  to  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourself,  but  you  are  exposed  to  the  prophetical  denunciation  which 
saysy  *  Woe  unto  him  that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work.' 

'^  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  hear  colonial  planters,  West 
India  merchants,  and  you  among  the  rest,  express  your  approbation 
of  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade.  The  very  same  arguments  used 
to  defend  that  infernal  traffic  are  at  this  time  employed  by  yourselves 
to  protect  colonial  slavery.  And  why  ?  Because  the  latter  is  a  twin 
brother  of  the  former.  The  West  India  interest  may  console  itself  as 
much  as  it  pleases  by  execrating  the  slave  trade,  but  I  think  it  will  re- 
quire some  extraordinary  logic  to  prove  that  it  is  not  at  this  time  deeply 
implicated  in  the  crime  of  dealing  in  our  fellow  creatures.  The  only 
difference  between  the  merchant  who  carried  on  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  the  merchant  who  buys  or  sells  a  human  being  at  present  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  this,  the  African  trader  first  stole  his  fellow  creatures 
from  the  land  of  their  nativity  and  sold  them  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  present  merchants  or  planters  buy  and  sell  among  themselves  the 
very  same  beings,  or  their  descendants,  who  have  previously  been  the 
commodities  of  the  African  slave  trade." 

*'  It  is  frequently  asserted  by  persons  on  your  side  of  the  question, 
that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  is  greatly  ameliorated.  I  will  admit 
this  to  be  truth,  but  still  the  horrid  cartwhip  lacerates  the  flesh  of 
the  negro,  and  even  the  pregnant  female  slave  is  made  to  writhe  under 
its  torture  in  a  manner  which  decency  forbids  me  to  describe.  The 
Sunday  market  is  not  abolished,  therefore  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
is  perpetually  violated.  The  negproes  are  still  the  chattels  of  their 
owner,  and  can  be  seized  and  sold  for  his  debts.  The  only  consolation 
which  this  wretched  race  could  obtain  to  relieve  the  misery  of  their 
bondage  is  religion  ;  but  even  in  this  they  are  controuled  and  impeded 
by  law,  which  inflicts  on  them  imprisonment  and  stripes  for  its  diso- 
bedience ;  places  of  worship  erected  for  them  by  the  British  public  are 
injured  and  closed,  and  useful  missionaries,  sent  to  instruct  them,  are 
incarcerated  and  murdered,  being  left  to  expire  in  loathsome  dungeons, 
for  no  other  crime  than  a  determination  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ; 
the  former  commanding  His  Gospel  to  be  preached,  and  the  latter  for- 
bidding it  on  pain  of  punishment.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  contradict 
this ;  I  have  in  my  possession  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  and  amongst  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica, 
who  declares  that  the  planters  generally  are  inimical  to  the  instruction 
of  their  slaves." 

**  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Baillie's  public  entrance,  I  went  as  many  others 
did,  to  gaze  at  the  show.  Numbers,  doubtless,  were  charmed  with  the 
display,  whilst  many  others  augured  the  certain  success  of  your  candi- 
date. Far  different  from  these  were  my  feelines  and  thoughts.  I  stood 
in  silence  contemplating  the  procession,  and  whilst  viewing  it  as  it 
passed,  I  thought  how  many  human  backs  had  been  lacerated — sighs 
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heaved — groans  uttered — and  sales  of  human  beings  effected,  to  have 
produced  the  ostentatious  display !  I  turned  away.  Sir,  from  the  guilty 
pageantry,  and  said  '  My  soul  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  to  their 
assemblage  mine  honour  be  not  thou  united.' '' 

"  WhflSever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  as  it  respects  the 
candidate  who  may  be  returned,  I  am  certain  that  the  glorious  cause  of 
negro  freedom  will  have  acquired  increased  and  accelerated  streogth. 
The  struggle  has  commenc^  in  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  West 
Indian  commerce,  and  the  shock  of  the  conflict  has  been  felt  through 
the  wide  spread  dominion  of  Britain.    Other  places,  both  cities  and 
counties,  have  lundled  their  torch  of  freedom  at  our  altar,  and  ilia- 
mioatedtfie  elective  franchise  with  its  beams.    The  British  Lion  has 
been  roused  from  his  repose,  and  having  shaken  himself,  has  sent  his 
roar  across  the  Atlantic,  intimating  to  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
that  the  year  of  jubilee  is  at  hand  1    In  a  shorter  period  than  yoa  ima- 
gme,  the  laurel  of  universal  freedom  will  be  in  luxurious  growth  both 
OB.  die  heights  of  Jamaica  and  the  plains  of  Barbadoes.     Universal 
emancipation  has  hoisted  its  signal,  and,  like  that  intrepid  commander, 
the  thunder  of  whose  cannon  rolled  so  victoriously  over  the  deep,  has 
declared  that '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'    Like  the 
Persian  army,  for  numbers  and  wealth,  you  have  invaded  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  you  have  forgotten  that  you  have  a  Thermopylae  to  pass, 
at  which  is  posted  not  a  solitary  Leonidas,  but  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  spirit,  who,  if  they  cannot  return  from  the  con- 
flict with  their  shields,  they  will  be  conveyed  home  upon  them.     We 
are  contributing  to  wipe  away  a  great  national  stain,  the  blot  of  our 
commerce  and  the  disgrace  of  our  government    All  England  has  its 
eye  on  the  present  struggle,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result     If  you 
return  your  candidate  to  parliament  your  triumph  will  be  short.    The 
friends  of  freedom  will  organise — a  progressive  fund  shall  commence 
its  accumulation — and  at  every  succeeding  election,  as  long  as  a 
shillmg  can  be  produced,  will  we  expend  it  in  the-  destruction  of 
West  India  despotism,  and  the  glorious  cause  of  universal  freedom  !  ** 

We  cannot  quit  Bristol,  however,  without  intimating  to  the  supporters 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause  throughout  the  kin^om,  that  the  friends  who 
embarked  with  so  much  zeal  and  effect  in  this  contest  have  done  it  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  of  a  very  serious  description.  They  have  them* 
selves  contributed  largely  to  defray  the  legal  expenses  of  the  election, 
and  none  other  were  incurred;  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  deficiency 
to  be  provided  for,  the  pressure  of  which,  those  who  possess  the  means 
and  who  have  fonned  a  due  estimate  of  the  importance  of  asserting  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice  on  such  an  occasion,  will,  we  are 
well  assured,  not  be  slow  in  assisting  to  lighten.  The  Electors  of 
Bristol  have  fought  the  battle  ably  and  well.  But  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  suffer  beyond  their  fair  share  of  inconvenience  because  they 
have  stood  in  its  forefront  and  have  attacked  the  foe  in  his  very  citadel. 

It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  all  the  instances  in  which  public 
feelmg  has  been  signally  excited  on  this  subject  during  these  elections, 
or  in  which  it  has  triumphed.  It  has  formed  indeed  die  paramount 
and  engrossing  topic  of  mteresty  in  conjunction  with  the  question  of 
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the  India  and  China  monopoly,  the  retrenchment  of  the  puUic  expence, 
and  the  com  laws.  But  it  is  tn  Yorkshire,  the  first  and  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  of  our  counties,  that  the  flame  of  anti-slavery  zeal 
has  burst  forth  with  the  most  intense,  and  steadiest  lustre,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  most  splendid  as  well  as  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  results. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  richly  entitled,  on  account  of  his  public  services  as 
well  as  his  supereminent  talents,  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
which  a  grateful  public  could  bestow  upon  him ;  but  it  was  on  anti- 
slavery  principles  especially  that  he  was  invited,  and  has  been  chosen, 
by  the  free  and  unbought  suffrages  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  representing  the  largest 
associated  population  in  the  British  Empire.  His  last  speech  in  Par- 
liament operated  like  the  electric  spark,  and  the  moment  his  name  was 
pronounced  as  a  candidate  for  Yorkshire,  the  train  was  kindled  throdgh- 
out  that  mighty  mass  of  living  intelligence,  and  he  was  placed  by  ac- 
clamation on  the  very  summit  of  his  worldly  ambition.  Enough  for 
that  object,  if  from  the  commanding  elevation  which  he  occupies'/  he 
shall  be  enabled  to  emulate  his  predecessor's  achievements,  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  justice  and  mercy  which  he  was  the  honoured 
instrument  of  commencing,  and  of  which  he  will  live,  we  trust,  to 
witness  the  final  accomplishment. 

''The  triumph  of  these  principles, **  observed  Mr.  Brougham  in  his 
flrst  address  to  the  electors,  *'  is  now  aboiit  to  be  achieved.  I  am  only 
known  to  you  by  my  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  our  species;  by 
the  love  I  bear  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  by  my 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  slavery,  under  what  name  soever  it  may  be 
veiled,  and  of  whatever  race  it  may  be  the  curse. — If  you  place  in  my 
hands  the  sacred  trust  of  representing  you  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  you  arm  me  with  power  to  complete  the  good  work  which 
we  have  begun  together,  nor  will  I  rest  from  my  labours  until,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  have  seen  an  end  of  the  abuses  which  bind  England 
to  the  ground,*  and  the  mists  dispersed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  chains  drop  from  the  hands  of  the  slave.** 

Language  to  the  same  effect  was  held  to  the  thousands  who  assembled 
to  hear  him  in  different  parts  of  the  county ;  —and  on  the  day  of  his 
election,  after  touching  on  a  variety  of  topics,  as  the  recent  revolution 
in  France,  reform  in  Parliament,  retrenchment,  the  com  monopoly, 
and  the  Elast  India  monopoly,  on  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  which 
last,  for  the  sake  of  the  distressed  people  of  England,  he  dwelt  with 
peculiar  force ; — but  '*  I  hasten,"  he  saia,  "  to  a  topic  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed — I  mean  to  that  detestable  monopoly,  which  one  and  all  of 
us,  thank  God,  condemn  and  execrate.  If,  in  matters  of  trade,  I 
hold  monopoly  to  be  false  policy,  I  hold  a  monopoly  of  freedom,  which 
would  not  allow  to  be  enjoyed  by  others,  but  seek  to  reserve  it  to  them- 
selves, the  first,  best,  and  most  inestimable  blessings  that  God  has 
given  to  man; — if  I  hold  commercial  monopoly  to  be  imoolitic,  the 
monopoly  of  freedom  I  hold  to  be  impious  and  abominable.  (Loud 
Cheermg.)  Slavery,  which  is  the  most  accursed  and  unnatural  produc- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  most  frightful  source  of  human  misery,  which 
degrades  the  slave,  but  not  more  than  it  degrades  his  master, — for  I 
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never  can  hold  the  victim  of  oppression  to  be  more  debased  ttian  bn 
who  imperiously  exercises  oppression ; — (Great  Cheers.)  Slavery,  that 
plant  under  which  grows  all  that  is  noxious  and  detestable,  for  the  de- 
scription of  which  my  own  poor  diction  is  wanting,  and  for  which  I  must 
refer  to  him,  who,  as  he  was  the  mo«t  eloquent  of  bards,  was  also  one 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  one  of  the  fastest  friends  of  freedoon — ^th^i 
plant  under  which 

''  All  life  dies,  death  lives,  aad  nature  breeds, 
Pervenie,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  conceiT'd  ;*' — 

that  plant,  under  which  all  that  grows  to  defile  the  earth,  to  pest  the 
air,  and  to  desecrate  the  works  of  Providence,  I  have  by  these  feeble 
hands,  assisted  to  loosen  by  the  roots, — and  my  exulting  hope  is — ^and 
that  it  is  which  fills  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  you,  and  widi  hope /or 
M$  all — that,  my  hands  being  strengthened  by  yours,  we  shall  succeed  at 
last  in  tearing  it  up,  and  brandishing  it  in  triumph  over  the  heads  of 
the  tyrants.^  [Mr.  Brougham's  voice,  action,  and  look  in  this  energetic 
passage,  were  said  to  be  most  powerful,  and  the  cheering  of  the  mul- 
titude tremendous.] 

Mr.  Brououam  alluded  to  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  the 
other  candidates  on  this  question ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  remarkable 
and  consolatory.  Their  pledges  were  almost  as  emphatic  as  his  own. 
**  The  foremost  topic  among  us  all,^  said  Lord  Morpeth, ''  may  now  be 
said  to  be  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  in 
which  we  directly  see  onr  way ;  and  the  obligations  of  religion  forbid  us 
to  stop  short."  Again,  he  observed,  **  while  as  a  patriot  and  a  phifaA- 
thropist  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  general  wishes  for  the  triumphant 
and  bloodless  march  of  freedom,  in  every  corner  of  the  globe — whether 
it  sweeps  away  a  Bourbon,  a  Don  Miguel,  or  a  Grand  Turk — whether 
it  inspires  France,  or  revives  Portugal,  or  regenerates  Greece — we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  a  still  more  especial  duty  of  our  own  to  take  care 
that  the  blessings  of  freedom  should  be  extended  and  felt  in  our  own 
dominions,  and  amone  our  own  fellow  subjects.  I  am  sure  you  all, 
g^tlemen,  desire  and  demand  the  speediest  possible  abolition  of  negro 
slavery. — (Cheers.)  You  have  heara  much  to  his  credit  from  Mr.  Dun- 
combe — I  believe  you  will  hear  from  all  the  candidates,  assurances  of 
their  concurrence  in  this  Christian  object— {Cheers.)  I  believe  this  has 
not  been,  as  somebody  has  hinted,  the  reason  exclusively,  yet  certainly 
very  signally,  why  you  have  claimed  and  secured  for  yourselves  the 
consummate  mind  and  unrivalled  energies  of  Mr.  Brougham ;  (loud 
cheers)  and  happy  and  proud  for  you  will  be  that  day,  fellow  country- 
men, when  you  will  be  able  to  reflect,  that  in  consequence  of  your  efibrts, 
and  of  the  efforts  of  those  whom  you  have  encouraged  and  incited,  and 
in  consequence  too  of  your  example,  the  slave,  now  groaning  under  a 
brutalizing  bondage,  will  be  able  to  drop  his  knee  to  thimk  heaven  for  its 
greatest  blessing,  and  to  spring  again  to  the  earth  without  a  chain  and 
without  a  master/* — (Reiterat^  cheers.)  His  Lordship  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  East  India  monopoly  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  an  hour  after  the  expiration  of  its  present  charter,  and  in  this 
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sentiment  Mr.  Duncombe  and  Mr.  Bethell  fully  concurred.  On  our 
peculiar  topic  they  were  no  less  energetic  and  decisive.  **  There  is  one 
subject,"  said  Mr.  Duncombe,  **  to  which  I  must  ailnde,  because  I  find 
I  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  upon  it,  I  mean  the  subject  of 
colonial  slavery.  Gentlemen,  I  abhor  colonial  slavery.  I  will  yield  to 
no  man  in  an  anxious  desire  to  see  it  abolished  and  extinguished,  and 
my  public  conduct  will  shew  the  sincerity  of  my  professions  on  this 
point.  To  represent  me  as  favourable  to  slavery  is  the  grossest  calumny 
that  ever  was  invented." 

*'  Political  liberty,"  observed  Mr.  Bethell,  '*  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
greatest  of  blessines,  and  its  excellence  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
only  permanent  safeguard  of  personeU  liberty :  and  if  we  are  lovers  of 
freedom,  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  contented  whilst  so  many  of  our  fellow- 
crealures,  nay  our  fellow-subjects,  remain  in  the  most  brutalizing  bond- 
age. This  subject  has  excited  the  highest  interest ;  and  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  Parliament  must  take  some  efiective  step  to  put  an 
end  to  this  abominable  system  ;  and  I  shall  give  my  cordial  cud  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  an  object.  Upon  this  subject,  at  least,  we  are  all 
united,  for  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  there  is  an  innate  hatred  of 
slavery.  The  opinion  of  this  county  has  been  loudly  and  decidedly 
raised  against  the  further  continuance  of  this  abominable  system,  and 
the  British  Legislature  must  take  steps  towards  its  final  extinction." 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  so  many  subjects  of  cong^tulation,  as 
respects  the  progress  of  our  cause  in  the  public  mind,  we  cannot  but 
mourn  over  the  absence  from  parliament,  we  trust  it  is  but  a  brief  and 
temporary  absence,  of  those  tried  and  fast  friends  of  our  cause,  Mr. 
William  Smith  and  Dr.  Lushington.  We  deem  it  to  be  a  calamity  to 
lose  their  public  services  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  We  hail  at  the 
fame  time  the  return  of  many  to  Parliament  who  have  already  sig- 
nalized their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  their  rooted  de- 
IfStation  of  negro  slavery,  and  of  numbers  more  who  we  trust  will 
manifest  equal  zeal  in  this  cause. 

And  now  for  further  action.  Parliament  will  meet  ere  long ; — let  its 
table  groan  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  thousands  of  earnest 
prayers  for  the  utter  extinction  of  colonial  bondage  ;  and  let  them  be 
accompanied  by  the  earnest  aspirations  of  every  Christian,  that  He  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  would  incline  the  hearts  of  our 
rulers  to  *'  let  the  oppressed  go  free  and  to  break  every  yoke,"  and  to 
'*  send  them  forth  from  the  house  of  their  bondage."  *'  For  woe  unto  us 
if  we  wait  for  the  plagues  and  the  signs,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the 
mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  !" 

And  let  us  hope  that  France  having  happily  accomplished  her  own 
emancipation  from  lawless  tyranny,  will  unite  with  us  in  wiping  out, 
from  her  fair  escutcheon  also,  the  foul  blot  of  slave  trading  and  slavery ; — 
will  unite  with  us  in  breaking  the  manacles  of  the  slave,  and  in  con- 
signing, by  a  solemn  compact,  the  future  dealers  in  human  flesh,  of  what- 
ever nation,  to  the  merited  fate  of  felons  and  pirates. 

We  all  remember  the  eagerness  with  which,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  slave  trade  was  revived  in  France,  and  the  wicked  con- 
nivance with  which  the  barefaced  violation  by  its  subjects  of  the  sole9Ui 
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treaties  with  us  od  that  subject,  was  overlooked  and  even  protected. 
Shall  we  be  blind  to  the  retributive  justice  which  has  hurled  them  from  a 
throne  thus  polluted  by  the  guilt  of  tolerated  rapine  and  blood  ? 


III. — Administration  of  Criminal  Jvstigb  in  Barbai>os8. 

On  the  9th  of  June  last,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general 
Oaol  Delivery  was  held  at  Bridgetown  before  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Braithwaite.  In  his  address  to  the  grand  jury,  he  observed,  ''  the 
calendar,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  exhibits  an  appalling  list  of  offences,  and 
many  of  them  of  a  very  heinous  nature.^  He  might  well  say  so,  as  do 
fewer  than  ten  persons  stood  upon  it  indicted  for  murder,  besides  a  still 
larger  number  for  other  heinous  crimes.  What  became  of  the  alleeed 
murderers  we  are  not  told.  Nine  of  them  were  slaves,  and  the  tenm  a 
white  man  named  W.  G.  Mandeville.  Of  the  fate  of  these  indictments 
not  one  syllable  is  said  in  the  newspapers  of  the  island.  Indeed  after 
the  second  day's  proceedings  all  further  notice  of  the  trials  is  suddenly 
suspended,  for  reasons  which  may  be  imagined  but  cannot  with  certainty 
be  assigned.  The  last  which  took  place  on  that  day  was  the  trial  of 
a  white  man,  James  Curtis,  for  maltr^ting  two  slaves  by  placing  irons 
on  their  limbs,  and  confining  them  in  a  room  of  his  house.  The  jury 
continued  inclosed  till  midnight  of  the  following  day,  when  they  de- 
clared they  were  unable  to  agree  in  their  verdict,  and  the  Court  was 
dissolved.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  accused  murderers  black  and 
white  were  dealt  with,  as  we  have  already  stated,  not  one  word  is  said. 
But  with  respect  to  the  white,  strange  rumours  are  abroad,  and  we  trust 
that  strict  inquisition  will  be  made  for  the  blood  which  he  was  asserted 
to  have  shed.  The  indictment,  we  understand,  charged  him  with  having, 
in  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked  manner,  killed  a  free  black  man 
of  the  name  of  Clarke,  by  deliberately  blowing  out  his  brains  with  a 
loaded  musket,  in  the  presence  of  several  slaves,  and  of  the  wife  of  the 
murdered  man,  who  herself,  it  is  said,  is  also  free.  It  is  further  ru- 
moured that  the  bill  of  indictment  was  thrown  out  bv  the  grand  jury, 
because  the  evidence  of  slaves  was  inadmissible  agamst  a  white,  and 
because  the  unfortunate  widow,  though  an  actual  witness  of  the  atro- 
cious deed,  and  in  possession  of  her  freedom,  yet  was  incapacitated  by  a 
law  recently  passed  in  Barbadoes,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown,  from 
giving  evidence  against  a  white  man,  becasse  she  had  obtained  her  ma- 
numission in  England,  and  had  thereby  evaded  the  island  tax  of  50/. 
levied  on  each  act  of  manumission,  and  the  payment  of  which  was  vin- 
dictively made  by  that  iniquitous  law,  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
right  of  giving  evidence  against  whites  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  whole 
of  the  record  of  the  Barbadoes  Grand  Sessions  of  June^  we  trust,  will 
be  called  for,  and  rigidly  scrutinized  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
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IV.^A  SUCCINCT  VIEW  OF  THE  MEASURES  PROPOSED  TO  BE 
ADOPTED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  6OVERNMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  Bl^EN  CARRIED  INTO  EF- 
FECT  BOTH  IN  THE  CROWN  AND  IN  THE  CHARTERED  CO- 
LONIES  TO  THIS  TIME,  AUGUST  20,  18S0. 

1. — To  provide  the  means  of  Education  and  religious  Instruction  for 

the  Slaves. 
Neither  in  th^  Crown  nor  in  the  Chartered  Colonies  has  a  single 
legal  provision  been  made  for  securing  either  the  education  or  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  Slaves.  Sir  George  Murray  in  his  circular 
letter  to  the  Governors  of  chartered  colonies,  of  the  15th  September, 
1828,  (See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  52,  p.  54,)  urges  it  upon  them 
with  great  force  that  provision  should  be  made  for  these  objects  by 
law ;  and  yet  the  new  Consolidated  Slave  Code  for  the  crown  colonies, 
contained  in  the  Order  of  the  King  in  Council  of  the  8th  of  February 
last,  and  which  is  held  out  as  the  model  of  legislation  for  the  chartered 
colonies,  makes  not  the  slightest  provision  on  the  subject.  (See  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  No.  58,  p.  148.) 

2. — To  put  an  end  to  Sunday  markets. 

The  Order  of  the  8th  February  last  abolishes  Sunday  markets  in  all 
the  crown  colonies,  and  empowers  the  Governor  to  appoint  another 
day  for  that  purpose.  Two  of  the  chartered  colonies,  Grenada  and 
Tobago,  have  also  abolished  Sunday  markets.  The  others,  instead  of 
abolishing,  have  legalized  and  established  them,  only  limiting  their 
duration,  in  one  colony,  that  of  Barbadoes,  to  nine,  and  in  other  colonies 
to  eleven  o'clock.  But  even  these  enactments  are  altogether  illusory,  no 
relief  being  thereby  given  to  the  slaves,  nor  any  boon  conferred  upon 
them,  as  will  appear  under  the  succeeding  head. 

3. — To  make  Sunday,  which  has  hitherto  been  to  the  slaves  a  day  of 
labour  in  their  provision  grounds,  henceforward  a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  observance,  by  allowing  them  equivalent  tvne  in  lieu  of 
Sunday,  for  cultivating  their  provision  grounds  and  for  marketing. 

In  no  one  instance  has  this  recommendation  been  complied  with.  In 
no  colony,  whether  crown  or  chartered,\i9A  equivalent  time  in  lieu  of  Sun- 
day been  given  bv  law  to  the  slave,  so  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day markets,  or  the  mere  appointment  of  another  market  day,  even  where 
such  prohibition  and  appointment  have  taken  place,  will  not  afford  to 
the  slave  the  opportunities  of  rest  or  religious  observance,  or  the  power 
of  attending  the  market  on  any  week  day  unless  that  day  is  secured  to 
him  by  law.  In  fact,  no  equivalent  time  being  allotted  to  him  for  that 
labour  of  raising  provisions  for  himself  and  feunily,  to  which  the  Sunday 
has  hitherto  been  devoted,  he  must  of  necessity  still  cnaploy  his  Sunday 
for  that  object,  otherwise  he  and  his  family  must  starve.  This  point  will 
be  found  fully  explained  and  proved  in  the  Reporters,  No.  41,  p.  315 — 
318,  No.  52,  p.  67,  No.  58,  p.  134—139,  and  No.  60,  p.  196—199. 
It  will  be  found  further  illustrated  and  proved  at  p.  19,  20,  &c.  of  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  die  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  a  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary, from  Jamaica,  under  the  title  of  "  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Murray." 
What  possibility  can  exist  either  of  rest  or  religious  observance  on  Uie 
SabbaUi  under  such  circumstances  ?    And  yet  it  is  hypocritically  argued 
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that  to  make  the  slaves  religious,  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  t^sir  free- 
dom ;  and  that  all  idea  of  their  emancipation  must  be  postponed  tiO 
this  first  step  shall  have  been  taken.     But  after  seven  years  of  prowie 
this  first  step  has  not  yet  been  taken  in  any  colony,  nor  if  len  ta  the 
colonists  themselves  will  it  ever  be  taken.     In  order  to  education  veA 
instruction  time  is  obviously  required,  and  that  time  they  have  not  given^ 
and  will  not  give,  even  to  the  children.    The  universal  refusal  of  the 
colonists  to  grant  to  the  slaves  equivalent  time  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  clauses,  in  the  disallowed  Acts  of  Jamaica, 
which  prohibit  the  slaves  from  attending  divine  worship  between  sunset 
and  sunrise  (all  their  other  time  being  passed  in  haiti  labour)  proves 
most  clearly,  notwithstanding  the  professions  of  the  colonists,  that  their 
real  object  is  to  prevent,  not  to  promote  education  and  religious  in- 
struction. 

4. — To  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  the  new  Order  the  evidence  of  slaves  is  made  admissible  in  all 
the  crown  colonies  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  free  persons ;  except 
that  a  court  or  jury  may  advert  to  their  servile  state  as  affecting  their 
credit.    (See  Anti-Slav^  Reporter,  No.  58,  p.  146.) 

Of  the  chartered  colonies  Grenada  and  Tobago  alone  have  admitted 
the  evidence  of  slaves  without  restriction.  In  the  other  chartered 
colonies  the  restrictions  imposed  on  that  admission  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  their  apparent  concessions  perfectly  futile  and  valueless. 
(See  ibid.  No.  33,  p.  180,  No.  38,  p.  266,  No.  43,  p.  348,  &c.) 
5. — To  legalize  the  marriages  and  to  protect  the  connubial  rights  of 

slaves. 

The  new  Order  of  February  last,  legalizes  slave  marriages  in  the 
croum  colonies,  by  all  classes  of  religious  teachers,  it  being  provided 
however  that  such  marriages  shall  not  invest  the  parties  or  their  pro- 
geny with  any  rights  at  variance  with  the  owners  title  to  them  and  their 
services.    (See  ibid.  No.  58,  p.  131,  and  141.) 

In  none  of  the  chartered  colonies  are  either  adequate  facilities  or 
sanctions  given  to  marriage,  on  the  contrary  in  all  of  them  tlie  most 
absurd  impediments  are  interposed.    (See  ib.  No.  29,  No.  33,  p.  179, 
No.  38,  p.  265,  No.  43,  p.  347,  No.  48,  p.  279,  and  No.  60,  p.  195.) 
6.  —7b  prevent  the  separation  of  Families  by  Sale. 

The  new  Order  in  Council  is  a  mat  improvement  on  the  former 
Oiders,  inasmuch  as  it  prohibits,  in  all  the  croum  colonies,  the  separa- 
tion of  femilies,  not  by  judicial  sales  onlv,  but  by  sales  of  whatever 
kind.  No  adequate  provision  however  has  been  made  for  obtaining  and 
preserving  a  record  of  those  family  ties  which  the  law  forbids  to  be 
broken. 

In  all  the  chartered  colonies  the  pretended  attempts  to  remedy  this 
evil,  are  in  a  remarkable  degree  evasive  and  worthless.  (See  ib.  No. 
18,  p.  251—254;  No.  19,  p.  272,  &  No.  28,  p.  85—90;  No.  33,  p. 
179;  No.  38,  p.  264—274,  and  No.  52,  p.  74.) 

7. — To  protect  the  Slaves  by  law  in  acquiring ^  possessing,  and 

transmitting  Property. 

The  new  Order  in  Council  confers  on  the  Slaves  in  the  crown  colonies, 
the  right  of  property;  and  the  right  also  of  prosecuting  and  defending 
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actions  at  law  in  respect  to  suck  fffoperty.  Slaves  however,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  are  still  debarred  ertn  in  the  crown  colonies,  as  they 
certainly  are  in  all  the  chartered  cokmies,  from  cultivating  or  pos- 
sessing, buying  or  selling  any  of  the  staple  articles  of  culture,  sucn  as 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (See  ib.  No.  34,  p.  191,  and 
No.  58,  p.  142.) 

The  legislatures  of  the  various  chartered  colonies,  have  pretended  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  but  their  enactments  are  of  the  most  ineffective 
and  delusive  description.  (See  ib.  No.  29,  p.  103;  No.  33,  p.  179; 
No.  37,  p.  242  ;  No.  38,  p.  264—274,  and  No.  60,  p.  201.) 

8. — To  grant  to  the  Slaves  a  right  of  redeeming  themselves  or 
any  of  their  family f  at  a  fair  appraisement* 

In  none  of  the  chartered  colonies  is  this  right  given  to  the  Slaves. 

In  all  the  crown  colonies  the  new  Order  has  imposed  the  compulsory 
manumission  clause  (a  clause  however  which  falls  far  short  of  the 
Spanish  law) — but  it  introduces  some  new  and  oppressive  provisions 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Slave.  One  is  that  if  a  donation  shall  be 
given  to  the  Slave  to  enable  him  to  purchase  his  freedom,  the  manu- 
mission shall  be  void.  Another  is  that  if  an  owner  or  manager  shall 
prove,  that  within  the  preceding  five  years  a  slave  had  committed  a 
theft,  all  further  proceedings  towards  his  manumission  shall  be  stayed 
for  five  years.    (See  ib.  No.  58.  p.  132 — 145.) 

9. — To  limit  the  power  of  arbitrary  punishment  possessed  hy  the 
master  and  his  agents^  and  to  restrain  its  abuse. 

The  new  Order  of  February  1830,  omits  that  clause  in  the  former 
Order,  which  inhibited  the  master  from  inflicting  punishment  on  his 
slave  until  24  hours  had  elapsed — ^a  most  unhappy  omission  when 
the  violent  and  impetuous  habits  of  those  who  have  tne  power  of  arbit- 
raiy  punishment  in  their  hands  is  considered. 

The  master,  in  the  crown  colonies,  and  by  the  legislatures  of  two  or 
three  of  the  chartered  colonies,  is  limited  to  the  infliction  of  25  lashes 
at  one  time, — but  in  the  chartered  colonies  generally,  the  power  of 
punishment  remains  as  it  was.  Not  only  may  39  lashes  of  the  cart- 
whip  be  inflicted  on  any  man,  woman  or  child,  for  any  offence  or  for 
no  offence,  and  without  being  obliged,  within  that  limit,  to  render  a 
reason  for  the  infliction ;  but  the  master  may  further  imprison  in  the 
stocks  or  in  the  workhouse,  for  any  length  of  time  he  may  think  proper, 
without  being  liable  to  any  penalty  for  so  doing.  (See  ib.  No.  60,  p.  205.) 

10. — To  provide  that  a  regular  record  shall  be  kepty  and  a  regular 
return  made  of  all  arbitrary  punishments  by  the  master  or  his 
agents. 

The  necessity  of  this  record  even  in  the  crown  colonies  is  confined  to 
slaves  employed  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour,  (which  does  in 
point  of  fact  limit  it  to  plantations,)  and  it  does  not  Uierefore  extend 
to  the  case  of  mechanics,  domestics,  &c.  not  attached  to  plantations  ; — 
and  yet  these  are  still  more  exposed  to  the  excesses  of  passion  and 
caprice  than  even  the  field-slaves  themselves.  (See  ib.  No.  58,  p.  141.) 
— In  none  of  the  chartered  colonies  is  any  return  required  of  arbitrary 
punishments  by  the  master,  or  even  any  adequate  record  of  such  punish- 
ments. 
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11. — To  abolish  entirely  the  practice  of  Jlogying  Pemalet. 
In  the  crown  colonies,  female  flogging  is  abolished^^but  it  is  not 
abolished  in  any  one  of  the  chartered  colonies.     The  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  refused  by  a  large  majority,  to  enact  that  uromen  should  cease 
to  be  indecently  flogged,    (See  ib.  No.  29,  p.  107.) 

12. — To  abolish  entirely  the  use  of  the  driving-whip  in  thejleldf 

as  a  stimulus  to  labour. 
Of  the  chartered  colonies,  the  Bahamas  alone  (where  there  never 
was  any  driving)  has  abolished  the  driving- whip.  In  the  new  Order 
for  the  crown  colonies,  there  is  a  change  of  terms  in  the  prohibitory 
clause  on  this  subject  which,  it  is  feared,  may  open  a  door  to 
abuse.  The  former  Order  forbade  the  use  of  **  any  whip,  cat  or  other 
instrument  of  like  nature,"  **for  the  purpose  of  compelling  or  causing 
any  slave  to  perform  labour  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,**  The 
present  Order  omits  the  clause  in  italics,  and  forbids  the  use  of  "  any  cat, 
whip  or  other  instrument  usually  employed  in  the  punishment  of  slaves  ;  ** 
instead  of  **  other  instrument  of  lAe  nohcre.''— See  ib.  No.  58,  p.  130 
—139.) 

13. — To  appoint  protectors  of  the  Slaves  in  every  Colony. 
This  is  done  only  in  the  crown  colonies.     The  chartered  colonies  • 
have  all  refused  to  appoint  a  Protector  of  slaves. 

14. — To  provide  that  in  future  no  person  being  a  Protector  of  SktveSj 

or  interested  in  Slave  property  ^  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 

to  the  offices  of  Protector  of  Slaves,  Governor,  Judge,  Fiscal, 

Attorney- General,  Bishop,  Clergyman  or  salaried  Teacher,  and 

generally  to  any  function  connected  with  the  administration  of 

the  Slave  laws. 

This  has  been  carried  into  full  effect  in  the  crown  colonies  with 

respect  to  Protectors,  but  not  with  respect  to  Assistant  Protectors 

(See  ib.  No.  58,  p.  133).  These  are,  to  a  man,  Slave  proprietors. 

In  the  chartered  colonies  this  proposed  reform  has  had  little  or  no 

operation  hitherto — except  that  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  have 

not  lately  appointed  Governors  or  Judges  from  among  slave  holders. 

15. — To  provide  that  in  questions  involving  the  Slavery  or  freedom 

of  individuals,  the  presumption    of  law  shall  be   in  favour  of 

freedom. 

This  rule  has  been  adopted  by  Grenada,  but  by  no  other  of  the 
chartered  Colonies.  In  the  crown  Colonies  of  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia, 
it  is  also  acted  upon. 

16. — To  purify  the  administration  of  justice. 
No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  this  end. 

No  measures  have  been  taken  or  even  proposed  by  Government,  for 
abating  the  intensity,  or  shortening  the  duration  of  that  excessive  toil, 
which  is,  at  this  moment,  wasting  negro  life  at  a  dreadful  rate. 

But  even  were  this  and  all  the  other  measures  enumerated  above, 
carried  into  full  effect,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  that 
consummation  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  the  early  and 
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I. — The  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and  his  Slave  Kitty  Hilton. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  this  gentleman,  both  in  Ja- 
maica and  in  England,  to  which  we  should  hardly  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  advert,  but  for  the  light  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  calculated  to  throw  on  the  extraordinary  state  of  manners  and 
morals  existing  in  this  Island,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ge- 
nuine result  of  that  system  of  slavery  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  prin- 
ciples and  pervert  the  feelings  of  the  community  of  masters  far  more 
than  those  of  the  slaves.  We  give  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the  news- 
papers of  Jamaica. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1829,  Mr.  Pringle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  State. 


(( 


Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  convey 
to  yon  the  enclosed  extract  from  a  letter,  which  has  recently  been  received  from 
Jamaica,  and  which  contains  statements  that  seem  to  call  for  inquiry.  The 
Committee  do  not  voach  for  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  they  know  their 
informant  to  be  respectable.  '  They  desire  me  to  transmit,  along  with  the  ex- 
tract, two  Jamaica  Newspapei^,  which  seem  guardedly  to  allude  to  the  same 
transaction  which  is  detailed' fn  the  extract.'* 

The  extract  was  as  follows,  being  taken  from  a  letter  dated  in  Ja- 
maica, on  the  19th  May  1829,  and  received  in  London  on  the  2nd 
July  1829. 

*'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  brought  before  a  Special  Court,*  in  St. 
Ann's,  for  maltreating  a  quadroon  female  slave  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  and 

*  What  the  writer  of  this  letter  erroneously  calls  a  Court,  it  clearly  appears 
from  the  subsequent  proceedings,  was  merely  a  meeting  of  the  justices  and 
vestry  of  the  parish,  convened  as  a  Council  of  Protection,  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  suflScient  proof  of  cruelty  in  the  case  to  justify  a  public  prosecution. 
•See  the  Jamaica  Slave  Act  of  1816,  ^  26.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  therefor* 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  an  acquittal,  but  a  decision  that  the  e^ence  did  not 
afford  ground  for  a  criminai  prosecution  by  the  parish. 

3o 
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acquitted  by  a  decision  of  14  against  4.  I  shall  give  the  matter  as  I  heard  it, 
for  DO  notice  is  taken  of  the  trial  in  the  newspapers.  Bridges  bad  ordered  the 
girl  to  get  a  turkey  for  dinner,  expectiDg  a  friend  to  dine. — ^Id  the  course  of  the 
day  be  learnt  that  this  friend  could  not  come.  He  called  the  girl  and  asked 
her  what  was  for  dinner;  she  replied  *  the  turkey.'  He  immediately  said,  ac- 
companying his  words  with  a  blow,  '  you  d b ,  who  told  you  to  get  a 

turkey  ?'— The  blow  blackened  both  the  girVs  eyes,  and  set  her  nose  in  a  flow  of 
blood.  The  poor  creature  again  said,  *  Massa,  it  was  the  last  thing  you  told 
me  to  do  this  morning.'  He  immediately  called  two  men  to  cut  bamboo  rods 
and  point  them.  She  was  then  stripped  of  every  article  of  dress,  tied  up  by  the 
bands,  her  toes  barely  touching  the  ground,  and  flogged  until  the  back  part  of 
her,  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  caWes  of  her  legs,  was  one  mass  of  lacerated 
flesh  and  gore.  In  this  state  she  was  locked  up,  but  made  her  escape  in  the 
night,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  to  a  magistrate,  who  was  about  sending  her  back  to 
Bridges. — On  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  sent  back  to  her  master  by  this  inhu- 
man magistrate,  she  made  a  start  from  him  and  went  to  Mr.  Cox  (another  ma- 
gistrate), who  detained  her.  Mr.  Cox,  as  I  am  informed,  said  he  never  saw,  in 
his  life,  a  poor  creature  in  so  miserable  a  state  from  punishment.  She  was  al- 
most naked,  and  flogged  from  her  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  her  legs.  Mr.  Cox, 
as  Custos  of  the  parish,  had  a  court  convened — he,  with  other  magistrates,  at- 
tending. After  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  in  which  Bridges*  two  ser- 
vants admitted  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  and  he.  Bridges,  acknowledged 
his  having  had  her  punished  for  her  insolence ;  when  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
see  the  punishment  given,  he  said  he  was  on  a  hill  that  looked  down  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  done.  Again,  if  he  did  not  hear  her  cries?  He  said  he 
eould  hear  her,  but  that  she  was  very  insolent,  and  he  gave  orders  for  her  to  be 
punished.  It  was  then  put  to  the  vote  whether  he  should  be  prosecuted  or  not: 
14  were  against  and  4  for  prosecution.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Austin, 
and  another  magistrate,  were  the  four  decidedly  for  laying  the  case  before  His 
Majesty's  Attorney  General." 

The  paragraphs  io  the  Jamaica  Newspapers  which  were  sent  along 
with  the  above  extract  as  affording  presumptive  evidence  of  its  geoercu 
truth,  were  as  follows  : — 


»> 


The  first  was  an  "  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  St,Ann*8^  dated  May  12,  1829.' 
.  '*  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  as  a  friend  to  justice,  rejoice  with  me  at  our  worthy 
Rector  having  been  yesterday  acquitted  by  a  Council  of  Protection,  after  a  long 
and  minute  investigation  of  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  maltreatment,  brought 
against  him  by  one  of  his  slaves." 

The  second  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica 
Courant,  dated  St.  Ann's,  May  13,  1829,  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — The  serious  charge  that  was  made  against  a  Cler;::yman  of  talent  and 
respectability  for  maltreating  a  slave,  adverted  to  in  your  publication  of  Moirday 
the  4th  instant,  was  duly  and  strictly  investigated  at  the  Court  House  on  the 
11  th,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  your  anticipations  were  realized. 
The  God  of  Shadrach  was  with  him :  not  a  hair  of  his  head  is  scorched.  He 
has  escaped  unhurt,  notwithstanding  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  furnace  was 
tenfold  hot.  The  numbers  for  and  against  the  respectable  individual  alluded 
to  were  as  follow  : Pro  14— Con  4." 

Copies  of  the  whole  of  these  communications  were  transmitted  by 
Sir  George  Murray,  to  Lord  Belmore,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in- 
dosed  in  a  despatch  to  the  following  eflect : — 

''My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pringlc,  de- 
aeribing  himself  as  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Your  Lordship  will 
observe,  that  this  Society,  on  the  authority  of  an  unnamed  Correspondent,  attri- 
butes to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  conduct  of  great  cruelty  and  indecency  towards  a 
female  slave :  although,  in  making  this  statement,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  does 
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expressly  declare,  that  they  do  not  voach  for  its  truth.  The  impatation,  there- 
fore, against  the  character  of  Mr.  Bridges,  is  not  only  repelled  by  its  own  inhe- 
rent improbability,  but  it  is  not  sustained  by  any  evidence,  pn>perly  so  called, 
or  even  by  the  assertion  of  any  producible  person.  Your  Lordship  will  also 
observe,  that  the  anonymous  author  of  this  statement  first  representa  Mr.  Bridget 
to  have  been  brought  before  a  Special  Court,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and 
then  states  the  decision  to  have  been  only  that  he  should  not  be  prosecuted. 
The  former  of  these  assertions  roust  be  incorrect,  since,  if  any  trial  had  taken 
place  for  this  supposed  offence,  Mr.  Bridges  must,  I  presume,  have  been  tried 
like  any  other  person,  either  before  the  Court  of  Grand  Sessions,  or  some  Assise 
Court,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  The  quotation  from  the  Jamaica  newspaper 
represents  the  proceeding  to  have  taken  place  before  a  Council  of  Protection, 
which  statement  I  therefore  presume  to  be  so  far  correct. 

*'  The  determination  of  the  (Council  of  Protection  would  seem,  even  from  the 
statement  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Secretary,  to  have  been  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bridges, 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  four ;  so  that  not  only  the  personal  character  and 
sacred  office  of  Mr.  Bridges,  but  the  solemn  opinion  of  fourteen  of  the  gentle- 
men composing  this  Council  are  arrayed  in  his  favour,  against  an  accuser  whose 
name  is  not  quoted,  and  for  whose  truth  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  declines  to 
vouch. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,  I  might,  in  any  ordinary  case,  think  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  institute  any  further  inquiry  into  the  transaction  in  question. 
But  I  conceive  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  even  to  the  (Council  of  Protection, 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity,  of  which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  gladly  avail 
themselves,  to  make  their  own  vindication  against  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  na- 
ture, however  unsupported  by  proof,  and  contradicted  by  fair  presumption. 

^*  Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  transmit  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  to  the  Council 
of  Protection,  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  documents^  and  of  this  despatch  ;  and  you 
will  acquaint  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  Members  of  the  Council,  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  any  explanations  which  they  may  think  it  necessary  or  convenient  to 
transmit  to  me  through  your  Lordship. — You  will  also  desire  the  Council  of  Pro- 
tection to  furnish  you  with  copies  of  the  examinations  taken  by  them  upon  this 
case.  It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  Protection,  were  I  at  present  to  entertain  any  distrust  of  the  perfect 
propriety  of  their  decision  on  the  subject;  but  it  will  be  the  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  Attorney-General  of  Jamaica  the  information 
which  may  be  received,  desiring  that  gentleman  to  report  to  your  Lordship  his 
opinion,  whether  any  sufficient  grounds  exist  for  instituting  a  further  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Bridges,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Attorney -General  be  precluded 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council  from  instituting  it  T  In  the  very  probable  event 
of  the  Attorney-General  advising  such  a  prosecution,  it  must,  of  course,  be  in- 
stituted. 

**  It  is  not  without  sincere  regret,  that  I  thus  commit  to  your  Lordship  an 
inquiry,  which  must  subject  the  Kev.  Gentleman,  above  named,  who  has  been 
implicated  in  this  charge,  to  much  inconvenience,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  how- 
ever erroneously,  be  thought  to  imply  a  distrust  of  the  whole  Magistracy  of  the 
island. — But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  mode  Of  disposing  of  this 
complaint,  by.  which  I  should  equally  consult  the  real  interests  of  the  Colony, 
or  the  personal  reputation  of  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  Council  of  Protection. 

'<  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  (Signed)  G.  MURRAY." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  copies  of  this  letter  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  different  Jamaica  Newspapers,  the  dale  of  it  is  wholly 
omitted.  The  letter  was  probably  written  in  the  month  of  July  1829. 
It  was  not  acted  upon,  however,  by  Lord  Belmore  until  about  the  1st 
of  May  1830y  at  least  six  or  seven  months  after  it  must  have  reached 
him.  About  that  time,  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  news- 
papers of  Jamaica.  The  omission  of  the  date  was  doubtless  intended 
to  prevent  the  delay  in  carrying  Sir  George  Murray's  wishes  into  effect 
from  being  perceived.  But  what  caused  the  delay?  Lord  Belmore  is  best 
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able  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  rumoured,  however,  that  on  dnt 
receiving  it,  his  Lordship  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  suggesting  th« 
expediency  of  not  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  as  the  transaction  had  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  had  much  better  not  be  revived.  The  result  would 
indicate  that  this  view  of  the  case  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Qeorge  Murray, 
and  that  he  had  given  peremptory  directions  to  Lord  Belmorfi  to  carry 
into  effect  the  instructions  contained  in  his  first  letter.  That  letter  was 
accordingly  communicated  to  the  Gustos  of  St  Ann's,  with  a  request, 
that  he  would  take  measures  for  complying  with  the  desire  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication  the  gentlemen  who  had  formed 
the  Council  of  Protection  on  the  11th  May  1829,  when  the  charge 
aeainst  Mr.  Bridges  was  first  investigated,  were  summoned  to  meet. 
They  accordingly  met  on  the  14th  May  1830,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion adopted  the  following  Resolutions,  viz. : 

''That  notwithstanding  those  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his 
Majesty's  Throne  and  Government,  with  which  we  have  ever  been  impreased, 
we  consider  that  we  should  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  to  our  stations,  and  to  onr 
country,  were  we  not  to  express  our  surprise  and  deep  indignation  at  the  Letter 
of  Sir  George  Murray,  and  the  accompanying  Letter,  from  a  person  styling  him- 
self the  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  has  been  laid  before  as  by 
his  Honour  the  Gustos. 

**  That  we  deprecate  this  interference  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  a  giDss 
violation  of  our  just  rights,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  that  constitutional  autho- 
rity with  which  we  have  been  solemnly  invested  by  the  several  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  by  the  confirmation  of  our  gracious  Sovereign ;  nor  can  we  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  should,  a 
second  time,  irritate  and  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Magistrates  of  this  Colony, 
by  an  attempt  to  establish  an  inquiditorial  jurisdiction  over  their  proceedings. 

"  That  this  interference  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  is  equally  a  subversion  of 
every  principle  of  British  jurisprudence,  for  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  in  all 
Courts  of  Law,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  every  charge  should  be  esta- 
blished on  the  oath  of  some  producible  person.  It  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
English  Constitution,  to  entertain  for  a  moment  accusations  which  deprive  the 
accused  of  the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence,  by  exposing  the  fallacy  or 
motives  of  the  accuser ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  this  wholesome  principle 
is  rejected,  and  it  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  this  Meeting  perceires 
a  practice  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  which  has  hitherto  been  confined, 
among  civilized  nations,  to  the  unhallowed  cloisters  of  the  Inquisition.* 

*<  That  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  we  admit  no  other  cognizance  than  their 
avowed  and  implacable  hostility  to  the  Colonies,  and  their  general  treachery  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  We,  however,  deplore  the  influence  which  they 
appear  to  have  gained  over  the  several  departments  of  Government,  and  the 
tyranny  with  which  they  exercise  it.  And  it  is  with  the  utmost  pain  that  we 
have  to  contrast  the  facility  with  which  all  communications  from  this  illegal 
Society  are  received  and  acknowledged,  with  the  neglect  which  the  petitions 
and  remonstrances  of  our  Representatives  in  Assembly  have  sufiered  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown/' 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  these  magistrates  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General  of  Jamaica  ap- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  respect  the  request,  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  furnished  with  information  of  the  proceedings  of  ma- 
gistrates or  courts  of  justice  appointed  by  the  crowik,  can  be  considered  as  vio- 
lating any  constitutional  right.  The  dne  protection  of  the  subject  requires  that 
the  crown  should  have  at  all  times  access  to  full  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  its  own  functionaries  have  fulfilled  the  duty  intrusted  to  them. 
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pears  to  have  got  possession  of  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  llth  May,  1829;  and  he  conceived  that  he  was 
warranted  on  the  ground  of  that  evidence  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment 
to  the  grand  jury,  which  assembled  in  Spanish-town  on  the  14th  June, 
]  830,  against  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  "  for  maltreating  a  slave."  The 
grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  judicial 
inquiry. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Bridges,  however,  who  assumes  the  feigned  name  of 
Byron,  undertook  to  enlighten  the  public  respecting  the  real  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  and  published  the  following  exculpation  of  him  in 
the  Postscript  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  12th  June,  1830,  two  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Court  by  which  he  was  to  have  been  tried. 

<<  The  public  attention  is  now  occupied  by  the  extraordinary  proceedinfi^s  of 
the  Attorney-General  against  the  persecuted  rector  of  St.  Ann's— a  proceeding 
by  which  he  seeks  to  supersede  the  decisions,  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Protection,  convened,  and  reconvened,  to  perform  the  dirty  work  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Macaulays,  the  Stephens,  and  their  wretched 
spies  !  We  have  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Protection  of  1829, 
and  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  real  circumstances  of  this  case.  They  were 
proved  by  the  witnesses,  on  the  complainant's  own  behalf,  though  it  now 
seems  the  Crown  oflScers  take  advantage  of  the  long  period  which  has  since 
elapsed,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  most  material  v^itnesses  being  off  the  island, 
to  establish  a  new  case. 

**  The  woman,  Kitty  Hilton,  was  proved  both  by  her  former,  and  present 
owners,  to  be  of  notorious  bad  character  and  evil  propensities,  and  was  ordered, 
for  repeated  insolence,  to  be  switched  with  bamboos.  No  other  negro  was  about 
the  house,  but  an  old  watchman  (for  Mr.  Bridges  had  European  servants,  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  he  could,  a  repetition  of  the  charge  of  being  a  slave-owner  him- 
self, which  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  discovered  from  an  advertisement  in  a  Jamaica 
paper  of  1824,  and  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  adduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  '  A  Voice  from 
Jamaica').  There  was,  therefore,  no  person  to  hold  the  woman,  nor  was  she  in 
any  way  confined,  but,  with  much  insolent  nonchalance,  walked  off  to  receive 
her  punishment,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where  her  master  remained 
until  he  heard  her  expressing  her  contrition,  when  be  went  on  the  lawn  before 
the  door,  and  called  to  the  old  man  below  to  cease.  The  woman  returned  to 
the  house  certainly  in  a  very  dirty,  ragged,  and  indecent  state,  and  appearing 
thus  before  her  master  and  some  ladies  staying  there,  he  ordered  her  away  to 
change  her  clothes,  at  the  same  time  sending  her  a  supply  from  a  box  of  negro 
clothing,  beside  which  he  was  standing,  as  she  had  complained  of  wanting  them* 
A  young  lady,  a  visitor  there,  saw  her  at  the  time,  as  did  also  the  governess  in 
the  family,  and  the  white  butler.  The  two  latter  are  now  unfortunately  off  the 
island,  which  makes  the  re-investigation  of  the  case,  at  this  distance  of  time,  a 
case  of  peculiar  hardship  on  the  accused.  The  former  is,  however,  still  here, 
and  the  most  material  witness,  as  she  saw  her  both  immediaitly  h^ore^  and  tm- 
mediately  <^fler^  the  punishment,  before  she  had  been  tampered  with  by  a  party  of 
Methodists,  who  reside  on  a  property  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
house,  and  who  are  continually  annoying  him,  by  encouraging  his  people  to  run 
away.  By  these  people  she  was  advised  to  run  away,  as  die  had  for  years  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  doing,  and  accordingly  next  morning  she  was  missed. 
She  walked  seven  miles  to  Mr.  RaflSngton,  who  told  Mr.  Bridges  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  advised  his  sending  for  her.  Mr.  B.  did  so,  and  sent  a  horse  and 
side  saddle,  as  Mr.  Raffington  declared  she  was  suffering  much  from  fever.  In 
the  same  time,  however,  she  had  left  his  protection  at  Sea- View,  and,  contrary 
to  his  orders,  had  gone  to  his  house  on  St.  Ann's  Bay;  and  thence  away  again 
to  Mr.  Smith,  with  whom  she  knew  her  master  was  not  on  friendly  terms.  Mr. 
Smith  delivered  her  to  the  person  who  took  the  horse  for  her,  with  the  usual 
letter  interceding  for  her  pardon.  She  came  home  late  at  night  when  the  famfly 
had  all  retired,  and  Mr.  Bridges  being  called  up,  ordered  bU  white  servant  to 
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put  her  in  charge  of  the  watchman,  whose  fire  was  blaiing  in  the  yard ;  bat  he 
saw  not  the  woman  himself.  Next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  ^ots 
run  away,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  her  till  Mr.  Cox  wrote  officially  to  say 
that  she  had  appeared  before  him  $ixUen  miles  of,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  her  before 
a  Council  of  Protection.  He  accordingly  immediately  ordered  her  off  to  the 
workhouse,  where  she  was  again  seen  by  Mr.  Harker  and  the  workhouse  doctor^ 
Mr.  Stennett,  after  completing  a  journey  of  more  than  fifty -seven  miles,  in  an  in* 
credibly  short  period,  for  one  who  assumed  the  wretched  appearance  described 
by  those  to  whom  she  made  her  artful  complaints  ! !  She  was  at  the  same  time 
suffering  also  under  a  virulent  and  disgraceful  disease.  Still,  at  the  Couneil  af 
Protection,  in  1829,  Mr.  Stennett  declared  on  oath  that  the  marks  of  paoidi- 
ment  did  not  equal  those  which  ^  lashes  with  a  whip  would  have  inflicted. 
Within  a  few  days  she  was  also  seen  by  various  other  persons,  who  bad  been  is 
the  habit  of  knowing  her  in  her  master's  house,  and  who  declared  she  locked 
quite  as  well  as  usual !  She  was  allowed  repeatedly  to  be  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Harker,  and  in  conference  with  the  numerous  Methodists  in  St.  Ann's  Bay» 
whom  she  knew  to  be  very  hostile  to  her  master,  and  who  made  her  believe  that 
if  she  could  establish  a  good  case,  she  would  be  made  free,  and  be  would  be 
turned  out  of  his  living.  The  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  saw  her  sorronnded 
by  these  Methodists,  proved  that  she  complained  to  him  that  she  was  not  used  to 
such  treatment  and  allowances  as  the  workhouse  afforded,  particularly  thai  she 
wanted  coffee! — and,  strange  to  say,  she  some  how  or  other  contrived  to  be  quite 
at  large  for  several  weeks,  and  to  obtain  such  assistance  as  to  pedlect  her  plan 
of  deception. 

**  The  Council  of  Protection  met  within  ten  days  of  these  circumstances  hap- 
pening. Mr.  Bridges  was  very  ill,  unable  to  leave  his  bed ;  the  woman's  story 
was  nevertheless  heard,  but  without  witnesses,  in  his  absence  !  !  and,  of  course, 
went  forth  uncontradicted;  till  another  council  was  convened  a  month  after- 
wards, when  all  the  woman's  witnesses,  to  prove  her  assertions,  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  but  they  so  disproved  them,  that  the  case  was  dismissed — and  her  own 
testimony  being  completely  contradicted  by  all  her  own  witnesses !  !•— for  Mr. 
Bridges  called  none.  She  had  stated  that  her  master  stood  over  her  and  beat  her 
while  the  watchman  stretched  her  ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  he  remained  in 
the  house  until  he  went  out  on  the  lawn  to  stop  the  punishment,  and  when 
even  there,  though  within  sight,  was  not  within  two  hundred  yards  of  her !  By 
the  Custos  of  St,  Mary's,  this  circumstance  was  then  turned  into  a  serious  and 
new  charge  against  Mr.  Bridges,  of  infringing  the  law,  by  not  being  present  at 
the  punishment !  !  The  artful  conduct  of  the  woman  was  also  made  apparent  by 
the  circumstance  of  her  applying  only  to  those  persons  who  she  knew  were  most 
unfriendly  to  her  master,  who  all  espoused  her  cause  most  warmly,  and  who, 
even  to  the  very  last,  were  found  in  the  minority  of  4  against  14  ! ! 

'*  It  is  upon  such  grounds  as  these  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Jamaica 
seconds  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  their  base  anonymous  in- 
former; seeking  to  ruin  a  persecuted  individual  by  setting  at  nought  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  trying  him  a  third  time*  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  witnesses, 
for  what  has  been  twice  already  declared  to  be  no  offence ! ! ! ! 

"  We  can  trust  ourselves  to  say  no  more,  with 

•*  Attornies  General,  awful  to  the  sight. 

As  hinting  more,  unless  our  judgments  warp  us, 
Of  the  Star  Chamber,  than  of  Habeas  Corpus,** 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  the  whole  particulars  of  this 
transaction  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  impression  produced  by  ihem  as  to  the  legal  ^uilt 
of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  they  will  at  least  establish  a  case  against 
the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  Jamaica,  which  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  get  rid  of.     Any  comment  of  ours  would  be  superfluous.     We 

He  has  not  yet  been  tried  at  all. 
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would  only  ask  what  must  be  the  state  of  that  society  in  which  such 
a  defence  of  a  clergyman  could  be  expected  to  avail  in  his  favour?  His 
anonymous  vindicator,  even  assuming  his  exparte  statement  to  be  true,  has 
disclosed  enough  to  decide  that  part  of  the  question.*  We  wish,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  condescended  to  tell  us  what  has  been  the  destiny  of 
the  wretched  Kitty  Hilton,  since  she  was  remanded  m  May  or  June  of 
last  year  into  the  custody  of  her  Reverend  Proprietor.  Is  it  true,  as  re- 
portedy  that  she  has  passed  the  interval  in  a  workhouse,  subjected  to 
occasional  flogging,  and  to  hard  labour  in  chains  ?  Or  how  otherwise 
has  she  been  disposed  of?  Or  where,  and  in  what  condition  is  she  at  the 
present  moment?  The  Attorney  General  must  have  it  in  his  power  to 
remove  all  doubts  on  these  points,  as  he  must  have  required  her  to  be 
produced  in  court  when  the  indictment  was  preferred  against  her  master 
for  the  maltreatment  she  had  received. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  last,  the  newspapers  of  the 
island  were  filled  with  discussions  on  this  subject  With  one  excep- 
tion, they  appear  to  have  taken  a  vehement  part  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  who  is  held  up  as  a  grievously  persecuted  man ;  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  that  we  have  met  with  has  ventured  to  deny  the  substantial  cor- 
rectness of  the  original  statement  which  was  communicated,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  Sir  George  Murray,  on  the  subject. 

*On  this  defence  the  "WatcfaiiiaB*'obsenres,  *' Defend  me  from  my  friends  was 
the  exclamation  of  one  who  justly  dreaded  the  eulogium  of  fools;  and  few  im- 
partial readers  of  Friday's  Courant  will  deny  that  Mr.  Bridges  has  now  an 
exoellent  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  just  value.  The  intended  defence  of  him 
bears  on  its  face  such  conclusive  evidence  of  its  untruth,  and  betrays  such  per- 
feet  indiOerence  to  the  sufferings  of  the  woman  (whom  it  calmly  describes  as 
*  suffering  under  a  virulent  tmd  disgraceful  disease*  at  tlie  time  she  received 
such  severe  punishment  as  to  reduce  her  to  the  '  wretched  condition'  in  which 
Mr.  Cox  saw  her  some  days  nfter)  that  we  can  hardly  believe  the  writer  of  it"  to 
be  serious.  **  We  could  with  very  little  trouble  insert  the  entire  statement,  and 
by  adding  what  the  Courant  has  suppressed,  and  removing  excrescences  he  has 
attached,  exhibit  the  atfair  in  a  very  different  light.  But  justice  forbids  us  to 
prejudge  a  case  which  is  so  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury." 
*'  We  therefore  suspend  our  remarks,  save  in  reference  to  the  journey  of  fifty- 
seven  miles,  performed  (and,  as  be  states,  partly  on  horseback)  in  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  two  daySj  and  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  punish- 
ment, a  device  so  shallow  that  it  can  only  be  intended  to  mislead  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  negroes,  who,  from  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  are  so  accustomed  to  make  long  journeys  on  foot  to  the  distant 
markets,  that  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  crowd  the  roads  in  every  stage 
from  health  to  extreme  disease,  coming  from  plantations  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  to  which  they  must  return  on  the  same  or  following  day.  Nor  is 
it  less  notorious  that  the  humane  owners  of  that  happy  and  contented  race  do  not 
conceive  that  flogging  disqualifies  the  slave  for  immediate  labour,  so  that  unless 
the  '  Bilboes*  be  put  in  requisition  for  increase  of  punishment,  the  culprit  is 
immediately  set  to  work, 

'*  The  allegation  amounts  to  just  this  much — that  the  flogging  inflicted  upon 
the  woman,  not  having  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  legs,  the  dread  of  further 
punishment  urged  her  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  Magistrate. 

"  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our  contem- 
porary that  his  misrepresentations  are  more  likely  to  injure  than  serve  the  cause 
he  advocates.  ^Ve  advise  him  seriously  not  to  increase  by  falsehood  tfie  indig- 
nation excited  in  the  breasts  of  all  good  men  by  the  miscondnot  of  his  fatton. 
Pending  the  trial  he  may  as  well  agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  traHu" 
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There  is  abuse  in  abundance  of  that  Society,  and  of  Sir  Geoige  Mumy, 
and  also  of  the  Attorney  General ;  but,  setting  aside  the  opprobiicMM 
apolo^  quoted  above,  we  do  not  find  one  line  which  asserts  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused.  It  will  mark  the  prevalent  feeling  in  his  favour,  that 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  Grand  Jury  were  to  meet 
to  decide  on  the  indictment  preferred  against  him,  the  following  obser* 
vations  appeared  in  a  popular  journal j  the  Jamaica  Courant,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  influencing  their  decision. 

''  We  have  devoted,  to-day,  a  large  portion  of  our  columns  to  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  as  we  are  anxious  that  the  merits  of  this  question  should  be 
brought  in  one  view  before  the  public.  Two  questions  are  involved  in  it— ^Mie, 
whether  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bridges  is  to  be  tried  a  third  time  *  for  the  same 
offence,  merely  to  gratify  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  England ;  the  other,  whe- 
ther the  Orders  of  the  Colonial  Office  are  to  supersede  the  solemn  enactments 
of  our  Legislature,!  sanctioned,  as  they  are,  by  his  Miyesty.  The  Gromd  Jury 
qf  Middlesex  have  a  duly  to  perform  to  their  country,  and  we  hone  no  damht  they 
will  discharge  it  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  and  convince  the  Anti-Slavery  8^ 
eiety^  as  well  as  the  hired  and  base  spies  qf  that  body,  that  their  wishes  are  nit  yet 
law  in  Jamaica." 

'*  The  Reverend  Rector's  principles,  as  an  active  minister  of  the  established 
religion,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  oppressed  and  traduced  colonists,  do 
him  credit,  and  demand  support  from  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  in  particular ; 
and  we  do  sincerely  hope,  that  he  will  receive  that  support  which  he  so  richly 
merits,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies." 

**  If  we  refer  to  Sir  George  Murray's  Dispatch  on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Ann's 
Magistrates,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire — the  undertoned  con- 
tempt and  dislike  of  the  powerful  party  which  he  dares  not  openly  disoblige— 
or  the  subterfuges  by  which  he  wishes  to  shift  the  odium  of  an  unwarrantable 
act  from  his  own  shoulders,  on  those  of  Aw  Majesty*  s  Attorney -General  ^  tku 
Island,  Had  Sir  George  Murray  been  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  island,  he  would  not  have  hesitated,  for  one  moment,  to  declare  to 
that  base  faction,  by  whom  he  has  been  instigated,  that  his  interference  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  a  positive  law,  to  which  his  master,  the  King  of  England, 
had  affixed  his  sanction."  **  There  may  be,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  a  man  who 
accepts  office,  such  as  Sir  George  Murray,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  duties." 
*'  But  the  Attorney -General  of  this  island  cannot,  does  not,  plead  ignorance. 
He  mounts  upon  his  official  stilts,  and  declares  he  will  set  the  popular  voice  at 
defiance — that  his  authority  is  paramount  to  the  solemn  acts  of  the  legislature, 
and  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  comply  vrith  the  orders  of  the  Colonial  Secre 
tary,  in  other  words,  he  considers  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  his  office, 
to  lend  himself  to  the  views  of  a  party.  But  we  would  ask,  is  nothing  due 
to  the  land  which  pays  him  so  liberally  ?  Is  nothing  due  to  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ?  Is  nothing  due  to  the  outraged  feelings  of  its  inhabitants  7  Or  shall 
the  officer,  who  is  paid,  fed,  and  fattened,  on  the  small  remains  of  its  revenues, 
who  is  raised  to  that  station  as  the  chief  conservator  of  peace,  be  allowed  thus 
to  sound  the  tocsin  of  discord  and  confusion  ?  We  say,  that  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney-General,  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than 
an  attempt  to  establish,  in  his  own  person,  the  long-sought  for— the  devoutiy 
hated— the  scorned— the  scouted— An xi -Slavery  Office  of  PROTECTOR  OP 
SLAVES !  We  dread  the  result  of  this  interference  of  the  Attorney-General, 
among  our  slave  population, — they  will  see  that  our  laws  are  of  no  avail — that 
an  acquittal  of  a  master,  by  a  legally  constituted  tribunal,  is  despised — that 
a  charge  brought  by  them^  however  groundless,  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  to  our 
injuqr — and  every  nerve  strained  in  their  favour,  to  support  their  cause,  however 
ui^just,  and  to  crush  the  innocent !     We  ask,  where  is  this  to  end  ?    If  the 

*  He  has  not  been  tried  at  all. 

t  There  is  no  act,  and  can  be  no  act,  of  the  legislature  forbidding  the  King  to 
inquire  into  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 
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Attorney-Oeneral  has  the  power  of  superaediog  a  Council  of  Protection  in  this 
imtance,  he  has  the  power  to  interfere  with  every  other,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  and  we  leave  the  public  to  judge,  where  the  confusion  will  end. — We  need 
not  tell  them  where  it  begins.  But  we  deny  his  power, — we  denounce  it  as  a 
violation  of  our  just  rights,  and  a  dangerous  interference  with  our  local  institu- 
tions. We  say  distinctly,  that  actuated  by  an  honourable  and  jealous  feeling 
for  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  the  House  of  Assembly  enacted  the  46th 
clause  of  the  Slave  Law,  for  the  express'purpose  <if  preventing  a  protectory  or  an 
Attomeif'Generatf  from  interfering  with  the  decision  of  a  Couiuit  of  Protection.*** 

**  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  contemplated  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  equally  plain  that  he  is  impelled  by  views  of  self- 
interest  alone ;  for  to  use  his  own  language,  '  He  will  not  be  deterred  from  hi$ 
duty  by  popular  clamour* — thus  admitting  the  indignant  feeling  which  has  been 
raised  on  the  subject  throughout  the  island ;  but  setting  it  at  defiance  !  '  That, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  is  bound  to  support  the  mews  qf  Gotemment !  and, 
though  without  hopes  of  success,  will  appeal  to  a  Grand  Jury  to  exonerate  him- 
self! '  To  exonerate  him  from  whatf  The  Grand  Jury  cannot  exonerate  him 
from  the  charge  of  subserviency !— from  the  charge  of  aiding  the  enemies  of  the 
island ! — from  setting  at  defiance  the  public  voice !  or  from  the  charge  of  acting 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  No !  the  Grand  Jury  will  fulfil  the  sacred 
functions  for  which  they  are  impannelled.  They  will  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  subject — they  will  exonerate,  from  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  man  who 
has  been  already  twice  acquitted  by  his  peers.**  1 

*'  Every  one  knows  how  severely  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann  has  been  persecuted 
by  the  Government  at  the  instance  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  prosecu- 
tion in  the  name  of  Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  was  instituted  not  for  any  real  injury 
done  to  these  men,  but  to  gratify  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  anti-coloniid 
party  against  the  intrepid  defender  of  West  Indian  character  and  rights. — ^The 
present  prosecution  is  but  a  sequel  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  injuries  he  has 
already  suffered  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and  it  is  now  clear,  that  nothing 
but  his  total  destruction  will  glut  the  vengeance  of  his  Methodistic  anti-colonial 
foes.  It  is  time  the  voice  of  the  public  was  raised  in  one  simultaneous  shout, 
which,  vibrating  through  every  part  of  the  island,  will  serve  to  defend,  in  the 
person  of  the  persecute  Rector  of  St.  Ann,  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  all. 
•—An  appeal  to  a  British  public,  in  such  a  case,  was  never  made  in  vain  ;  and 
it  is  only  characteristic  of  Britons,  in  their  acknowledged  detestation  of  tyranny, 
boldly  to  step  in,  and  shield  the  man  who  is  unjustly  borne  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power ."t 

We  subjoin  some  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Watchman 

on  the  same  subject.     On  the  1st  of  May,  he  observes, 

*^  The  Jamaica  papers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  now  begin  to  teem  with 
violent  tirades  and  abusive  articles  against  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  the  Hon.  A.  Hodgson,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Sec- 


*  The  clause  referred  to,  if  it  have  the  meaninj^  here  assigned  to  it,  is  a  proof 
at  once  both  of  the  insidiousness  of  colonial  legislation,  and  of  the  carelessness 
with  vdiich  the  colonial  laws  were  suffered  to  obtain  the  Royal  sanction  in  time 
past.  This  act  was  passed  in  1816.  The  46th  clause  enacts  **  that  no  writ  of 
certiorari^  or  other  process,  shall  issue  or  be  issuable  'to  remove  any  proceeding 
whatsoever,  had  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  into  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
or  any  other  of  the  courts  of  this  island."  • 

t  The  Council  of  Protection  had  no  power  to  try  him,  but  only  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  ground  for  sending  him  to  triaL 

t  If  it  be  asked  why  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  should  not  have  disclosed  the 
name  of  their  informant,  it  may  be  answered  that  had  they  done  so,  they  would, 
most  infallibly,  have  expoted  him  to  a  merciless  persecution ;  from  which  the 
truth  of  his  statement  would  have  beea  no  protection.  His  original  com- 
munication, however,  was,  and  now  is,  perfectly  open  to  the  conidential 
inspection  of  Sir  George  Murray,  on  his  requisition  to  that  eiTect.  The  extract 
from  it,  however,  which  was  transmitted  to  Sir  George  Murray,  was  supported, 
be  it  remembered,  by  Uie  two  newspapers  which  acoonpanied  it. 
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tftriansy  in  consequence  of  Sir  G.  Murray's  Letter  to  Lord  Belnore.  relatifr 
to  the  maltreatment  of  a  Quadroon  slave  girl,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bridges. 


**  Instead  of  meeting  the  charge  in  a  cool,  a  calm,  and  dispassionftte 
and  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  prove  to  Sir  George  Murray  and  to  the  world 
the  falsehood  of  the  anonymous  accusation  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  OtRoe^im 
groat  men,  and  big  men,  and  clever  med,  have  commenced  to  bluster,  to  bimwl, 
and  to  defy  :  just  as  Uiough  abuse  was  argument,  or  obstinacy  proof. 

'*Toany  man  who  has  not  allowed  his  passions  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  hb 
reason,  it  must  appear  at  first  sight  extremely  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
a  man,  or  set  of  men,  whose  conduct,  according  to  their  own  account,  kaa  been 
ao  very  correct  and  free  from  blame,  should  instantaneously  take  fire  at  the  bare 
mention  of  their  having  acted  with  partiality  ;  and  instead  of  manifesting,  by  a 
full,  free,  and  open  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  involved  in  that 
charge,  the  correctness  of  their  conduct,  attempt  to  shield  themselves  under  the 
plea  of  its  having  been  brought  forward  by  an  unknown  and  irreapooaible  indi- 
vidual."— **  The  Courant,  as  usual,  is  loud  in  its  recommendation  to  the  Magis- 
Iracy  of  Saint  Ann's  to  be^m,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  obstinate," 

On  the  19th  of  May,  he  thus  comments  on  the  refusal  of  the  magis- 
trates of  St.  Ann's,  to  furnish  to  the  Attorney-General  the  evidence 

taken  before  them  in  the  preceding  year. 

*'  To  have  forwarded  to  the  Attorney-General  the  examinations  that  were  then 
taken,  would  be  to  put  into  that  officer's  hands  evidence  on  which  he  oonld, 
with  ^eat  justice  and  propriety,  ground  proceedings  at  law,  as  well  as  to  rendtr 
notonous  the  facts  of  a  case  which  reflects  etem^  disgrace,  as  well  npon  the 
individual  whose  conduct  rendered  such  an  examination  necessary,  as  upon  the 
majority  of  those  who,  as  honest  men,  were  called  upon  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween an  inhuman  master  and  an  unfortunate  suffering  slave !  It  is  downright 
nonsense  to  talli  about  *  gratifying  the  worst  of  our  enemies  by  attempting  lo 
disturb  the  judgment  already  pronounced;'  because  if  that  judgment  was  cal- 
culated to  *bear  the  light,*  it  would  matter  little  how  often  it  was  disturbed; 
nay,  the  oftener  it  was  disturbed,  the  more  complete  would  be  the  triumph ! — 
If  Mr.  Bridges  be  innocent,  why  such  a  decided  disinclination  to  put  the  neces- 
sary papers  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General  ?  Why  evince  so  much 
hostility  to  a  reinvestigation  t  Why  such  an  attempt  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust 
id>out '  infringement  of  rights,'  under  which  to  hide  the  former  dirty  transac- 
tion ?  and  why  not  openly  and  fearlessly  meet  and  disprove  the  charges  t  But 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  are  known  to  be 
true ;  because  it  is  a  transaction  over  which  it  must  be  the  anxious  wish  of 
every  individual  who  has  k>een  engaged  in  it  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil ;  be- 
cause the  decision  which  was  then  made  was  not  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  !  The  question,  with  the  majority,  was  not  whether  Mr.  Bridget  had 
maltreated  his  slave  or  not,  for  that  was  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  It 
was  whether  their  decision  in  favour  of  the  slave  would  not  furnish  the  Saints 
in  England  with  a  strong  argument  against  Mr.  Bridges,  and  whether^  such  a 
decision  would  not  prove  injurious  to  the  colony  ?  It  was  to  prevent  this  being 
said  that  the  CouocU  of  Protection  voted  for  shielding  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges 
from  the  consequences  of  a  public  prosecution. 

**  No  wonder  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bridges  has  attempted  to  defend  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  and  to  prove  that  no  cruelties  exist  in  Jamaica— because  he  is 
himself  a  slave  holder,  and  a  cruel  one  too,  as  is  proven  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Protection  held  at  Saint  Ann's  Bay." 

<'To  designate,  the  mild  and  friendly  letter  of  the  colonial  minister  an  *  at- 
tempt to  subvert  our  rights,  and  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance,'  argues  a  most 
*  inuiuitous*  wish  to  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of  a  communication,  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  moderation  of  the  minister,  and  but  too  clearly  proves 
to  what  miserable  expedients  men  are  driven  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause." 


II. — Fallacious  Representations  of  Colonial  Advocates. 

We  have  at  various  times  produced  striking  proofs  of  the  infatuated 
spirit  of  combined  and  determined  hostility  to  toe  truth  which  actuates 
.tibe  great  body  of  our  colonial  slave  holders,  whether  in  the  West  Indies 
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or  in  the  Mauritius.  Tkuth  is  what  they  naturally  dread,  as  letting 
in  light  upon  the  abominations  of  their  system.  Hence  the  yiolence 
with  which  they  resent  any  attempt  to  bring  before  the  public  the  dark 
deeds  imputed  to  a  man,  who  like  Mr.  Bridges,  has  so  identified  himself 
with  their  cause,  that  his  delinquences  reflect  discredit  upon  them* 
selves.  And  hence  also  the  eagerness  with  which  they  hare  circu- 
lated their  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  at  a  cost 
probably  to  Uie  pro-slavery  fund,  of  not  less  than  £2,000,  merely  in  the 
hope  of  hiding  its  real  merits  from  the  public.  Their  whole  imposing 
array  of  judicial  and  even  legislative  powers  were  brought  to  bear  on 
this  unfortunate  individual,  in  order  to  entrap  or  terrify  him  into  contra- 
dictions on  collateral  and  immaterial  points ;  while  they  studiously,  and 
of  set  and  premeditated  purpose,  kept  out  of  view  what  was  alone  ma- 
terial to  the  vindication  of  their  system — an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  brutalities  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  witnessed.  With  respect  to  these, 
they  dexterously  shun  all  approach  to  elucidation,  hoping  without  doubt 
that  these  would  be  lost  sight  of  m  the  overwhelming  cloud  of  irrelevant 
matter  with  which  they  have  contrived  to  obscure  me  only  facts  it  was 
really  of  moment  to  investigate. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  select  any  single  instance  on  which  to  ground 
a  charge  of  wilful  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  against  &e  ge- 
neral body  of  the  Colonists ;  it  would  be  their  proceedings  in  this  very 
case,  by  giving  a  costly  publicity  to  which,  they  have  been  so  blinded  by 
their  prejudices  as  to  fancy,  that  they  could  either  reconcile  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  their  wicked  system,  or  weaken  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  united  to  free  their  country  from  its  pollution  and  its  guilt. 

In  the  same  spirit  have  the  Colonists  hail^  and  heralded  the  im- 
postures of  such  writers  as  Barclay,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  George 
Murray,  published  last  year,  has  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  **  that  the  Co- 
lonists are  not  unfriendly  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves;  but 
on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  to  promote  it:  but  that  they  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  teachers  sent  by  societies,  which  scarcely  disguise  their 
enmity."  In  commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Jamaica  Watchman, 
(in  hb  paper  of  28th  April,  1830,)  observes,  diat  it  appears  **  by  a  Re- 
port of  the  Jamaica  Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  the  un- 
friendly disposition  evinced  to  the  members  of  the  established  church 
is  just  as  great  as  towards  the  Sectarians.  Speaking  of  Goley  Estate, 
the  property  of  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  and  others,  situated  in  St  Thomas  in 
the  East,  this  Report  says, '  Of  this  station  the  Committee  regret  their 
inability  to  speak  favourably.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  the  catechist  and  school- 
master reports  that  of  256  slaves,  the  number  in  attendance  amounts 
to  seventeen.  These,  with  the  addition  of  three  children  make  a  total 
of  but  twenty.  On  the  Sabbath  twelve  adults  and  twelve  children  re- 
ceive instruction.  Mr.  Wood  further  reports,  that  he  hat  not  received 
the  manager* i  permittion  to  catechise  (even  to  catechise)  on  any  pro* 
perty  except  that  on  which  he  resides. — Should  Mr.  Barclay  require 
further  proof  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  assertion,  the  Rev.  S,  H. 
Cooke,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas*  in  the  East,  will  be  able  to  inform  him 
whether  any,  and  what  proprietors  of  estates  in  a  neighbouring  parish,** 
(St.  Daykl's)  **  positively  refused  to  allow  the  negroes  to  be  instmeled, 
and  drove  the  catechists  off  the  properties.** — See  also  No.  56.  p.  168. 
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Silt  Etill  more  direct  and  unequivocal,  id  coQtmdiction  of  Mr.  Bu- 
clay's  position,  is  tbe  language  of  one  of  his  own  partiKaoE.  who,  in 
the  Jamaica  Courant  of  tVie  '2d  of  July  last,  thus  expresKS  IiusmU, 
forgeLting,  for  a  moment,  that  what  he  wrote  might,  perchance,  BMM 
other  eyes  than  those  of  coloniBla,— "  If  any  ^otlemau  wtskei  to  ooa- 
vert  the  heathen,  or  to  teach  them  to  read  oud  write,  let  him  6ret  free 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket,  aud  then  he  may  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill 
of  them.  Bui  for  a  ReceiTer,  Attorney,  or  Overseer,  to  educate  iht 
slaves,  under  their  roanagemeut,  before  the  proprietor  is  remunetated, 
is  downright  robbery  or  madness." 

The  misrepresentations,  however,  of  the  Courant,  or  of  such  «  man 
as  Barclay,  we  can  tolerate  much  more  easily,  for  they  are  in  due  keep- 
ing, than  we  can  the  manner  in  which  certain  colonial  cle^men  m 
speak  and  write  as  to  hide  from  view  the  ahominations  of  the  slate  sj»- 
lem  ;  and  who,  at  the  very  moment  they  are  preferring  claims  on  out  li- 
berality in  order  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  poor  peiuhing 
slaves  committed  to  their  charge,  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  petsoM  for 
whom  they  plead  are  deprived,  by  the  iniquity  of  tlie  laws  and  ihe 
cupidity  of  the  planters,  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  sabbaik 
No  one  knows  better,  for  example,  than  the  lale  Rector  and  late  Curut 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  that  the  slaves  have  no  sabbath.  Yet  we  han 
heard  from  them  of  no  remonstrances  addressed  to  their  own  paiitb- 
ionera,  who  wickedly  withhold  the  Sunday  from  their  slaves  :  nor  of  anv 
call  upon  the  British  public  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  it  for  then. 
The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  scruples  not  to  pour  ioto  tlie  ean  of  all 
who  will  listen  to  him,  his  tales  of  negro  comfort  and  enjoyment,  ob>u 
ously  mistakiug  thai  familiarity  with  Ibe  evils  of  slavery  which  setre*  lo 
blunt  the  sense  of  them  for  their  absence  or  abatement.  It  is  easy  U 
say  tliai  the  slaves  have  all  the  external  marks  of  comfort,  are  »led^ 
plump,  and  fat,  and  free  from  care.  So  doubtless  might  it  have  beta 
said  of  Henry  Wijhams,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  (p.  3a6,)  lii« 
day  before  his  attorney  sent  him  lo  Rodney  Hall  workhoMe  to  te 
flayed  alive  with  the  cartwhip,  because  he  would  not  cease  to  atlrad  dw 
worship  of  God  : — or  of  Kitty  Hilton,  before  Mr.  Bridges  had  aoMd 
her  to  be  lacerated  with  bamboo  rods :— or  of  Ekanor  Mead,  the  molte 
of  nine  children,  before  Mrs.  Eamsh aw  inflicted  upon  her,  by  thehsDdi 
of  [he  driver,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  of  her  own  daughters,  fifty  Ushs 
of  the  cartwhip,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  workhouse  to  be  again  noggcd; 
(No.  64,  p.  345;) — or  of  Sam  Swiney,  (ib.  p.  341,}  who,  for  ulterior  i 
prayer  to  God,  was  sentenced  by  Mr.  Finiayson,  the  Speaker  of  tb« 
Jamaica  Assembly,  lo  have  his  tiesfa  cut  with  the  lash,  and  then  to  be 
worked  in  chains  fastened  to  a  felon  couvict. — But  we  need  not  tnvd 
out  of  the  parish  with  which  he  is  best  acqumnled,  for  the  disproof  af 
those  fallacious  representations.  How  does  he  account  for  it,  that  wrtK 
all  the  laudable  zeal  manifested  by  Sir  George  Kose  for  the  religitnisia> 
struction  of  his  slaves,  he  should  have  been  unable  lo  effect  his  puipoN, 
or  even  to  screen  the  Christian  part  of  them  from  persecution,  od  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  at  the  hands  of  the  very  managers  of  his  pmpB* 
ty  ?  Nay,  how  does  he  account  for  it,  consistently  wilh  his  ^ovisf 
picture  of  negro  felicity  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  that  even  on  Qohitt 
Grove,  tjie  crac*  estate  of  ihe  Parish,  selected  by  the  Bishop  of  Junaica 
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and  his  clergy,  as  a  model  of  humane  and  lenient  management;  (Re- 
porter, No.  13,  p.  191)  the  slaves  should  decrease?  No  one,  however, 
can  read  the  Bishop's  report  of  that  plantation  without  seeing  at  once 
the  cause  of  such  decrease,  in  the  unintermitted  continuity  of  the  toil 
there  exacted  from  old  and  young,  from  male  and  female,  and  even 
from  children.  Let  any  one  read  the  picture  drawn  by  the  overseer  of 
this  estate — a  man  whom  familiarity  had  rendered,  like  the  clergyman 
in  question,  unconscious  of  its  deformity.  He  does  not  seem,  in  the 
least,  to  be  aware  that  the  details  he  has  given,  will  produce  a  different 
impression  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from  that  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  his  own  mind,  habituated,  as  it  has  been,  to  the  hourly  sight 
of  a  state  of  things  which  absolutely  levels  his  fellow-men  with  the  beasts 
of  the  stall.  But  why  did  not  the  Bishop  or  this  clergyman  ascertain 
the  progress  of  population  on  Golden  Grove,  before  they  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  deluded  by  such  statements  ?  In  March,  1820,  the  number 
of  its  slaves  was  717.  In  March,  1826,  that  number  was  reduced  to  660, 
being  a  decrease  of  57  in  six  years,  or  about  1  \  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
while  the  Maroons,  in  their  vicinity,  have  been  increasing  during  the 
same  period  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  this  is  the  de- 
cisive result  of  the  system  which  Bishops  and  clergymen  delight  to  eulo- 
gize !  We  doubt  not  indeed  that  the  treatment  is  so  much  better  on 
Golden  Grove  than  on  most  other  estates,  as  to  appear  to  be  in  itself  ex- 
cellent, when  it  is  only  good  by  contrast  with  the  general  administration 
on  the  adjoining  properties.  It  can  only  be  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
standard,  by  which,  on  looking  abroad  over  the  whole  surface  of  society, 
men  are  habituated  to  measure  human  comfort,  tliat  any  one  could  ever 
have  exhibited  Golden  Grove  as  a  proof  of  the  humanity  of  the  slave 
system.  If  this  be  its  humanity,  then  are  its  tender  mercies  at  the 
best  cruel*  Tried  by  a  comparison  with  the  sugar  estates  of  St.  Tho- 
mas in  the  East  generally,  we  have  little  doubt  that  we  should  recog- 
nise a  superiority  of  treatment  on  Golden  Grove.  But  as  on  the  whole 
population  of  that  parish,  including  the  negroes  employed  as  domestics 
and  mechanics,  and  in  the  culture  of  provisions,  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  other  lighter  and  less  deathful  employments,  among  whom  there 
probably  is  an  increase,  the  regular  decrease  from  1820  to  1826  has 
been  1  per  cent  per  annum,  we  may  assume  the  larger  decrease 
on  Golden  Grove  to  be  below  the  average  of  sugar  estates — a  fact 
wholly  at  war  with  the  flattering  statements  of  this  clergyman.  And 
here  lee  us  remind  him,  and  all  his  clerical  brethren  who  adopt  the 
same  tone,  of  the  responsibility  they  incur  by  such  hasty  and  ill-consi- 
dered representations.  For  however  innocent  may  be  their  motives, 
and  we  do  not  impugn  them,  yet  they  must  see  that  they  have  been 
led  into  fatal  errors  on  the  subject  It  becomes  them,  therefore,  to 
pause,  and  to  reconsider  the  whole  facts  and  bearings  of  the  subject,  be* 
fore  they  venture  again  to  use  language,  which,  if  incorrect,  as  we  have 
shown  it  to  be,  is  calculated  most  deeply  to  injure  the  professed  objects 
of  their  benevolence,  and  to  impede  instead  of  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  them. 

IIL — Protector  of  Slaves  iir  Demerara.' 
In  our  2nd  Volume,  No.  43,  (p.  352,)  we  adverted  to  the  wages  fixed 
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by  the  Protector  of  Slaves  in  Demerara,  for  the  labour  of  tlaves  in  pickiag- 
coffee  during  the  Sunday,  namely,  8id.  for  each  basket  of  ten  pounds, 
six  such  baskets  being  stated  as  an  average  day's  labour.  We  then 
remonstrated  against  this  regulation,  shewing,  by  the  most  unquestion- 
able testimony,  that  this  was  double  the  task  which  ought  to  be  required 
of  any  individual,  and  that  therefore,  the  Protector  was  guilty  of  an 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression  in  fixing  the  Sunday's  wages  on  such 
a  scale;  it  being  oovious,  that  if  the  slave  could  easily  pick  nix 
baskets  of  coffee  a  day,  the  wages  asst^ned  him  would  enable  him  to 
earn  4s.  3d.  during  the  day ;  wl^reas,  if  the  fact  was  that  he  could  pick 
only  three  baskets  by  his  utmost  exertions,  then,  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  Protector,  he  could  earn  at  most  only  2s.  lid.  per  day. — In  conse- 

Senbe  probably  of  these  remarks,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
mmonson  the  3rd  of  June,  1829,  calling  for  the  information  on  which 
the  Protector  ''  had  proceeded  m  assigning,  as  a  proper  and  uKxlerate 
task,  for  a  slave  hirea  to  labour  on  the  Sunday  in  picking  coffee,  sixty 
pounds  weight." 

The  return  to  this  motion  appears  in  a  paper  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  on  the  1st  of  July,  1830,  numbered  583,  and  we  must  confess  that 
it  has  struck  us  with  some  surprise.  Sir  B.  D' Urban  refers  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  to  the  Protector's  clear  and  full  explanation  of  the  subject, 
which  leaves  him,  he  says,  nothing  to  add  but  that  it  is  evident,  **  that 
the  Protector  never  did  assign  sixty  pounds  weight  of  coffee  as  a  tosh 
for  the  labour  of  a  hired  slave  on  a  Sunday.*^ 

The  Protector,  in  the  letter  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  Sir  B. 
D'Urban,  reiterates  this  denial,  adding  that  the  only  part  of  his  corres- 
pondence which  implies  such  a  declaration,  is  a  letter  to  the  Governor's 
Secretary  of  31st  July,  1827 ;  in  which  he  had  stated,  that  slaves  "  if 
industrious,  may  earn  4s.  4d.  a  day,  being  the  lowest  rate  at  which  a 
dollar  can  be  valued." 

In  the  face  of  these  peremptory  denials,  we  beg  the  reader  of  them 
to  turn  to  "  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  by  His  Majesty's  com- 
mand/' "  in  continuation  of  the  papers  presented  in  the  year  1927," 
and  there,  under  the  head  Demerara,  and  at  the  145th  and  146th  pages 
he  will  find  the  following  insertion  verbatim  et  literatim, 

**  Rate  of  wages  fxed  by  the  Protector  for  the  labour  of  slaves  in 
the  picking  of  coffee  or  cotton  during  the  time  allowed  them  by  law.^ 
In  obedience  to  the  9th  clause  of  the  Ordinance  far  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  this  colony. 

**  Coffee. — ^Two  bits  or  eight  pence  halfpenny  sterling  for  every 
basket  of  ten  pounds." 

**  Cotton, — One  bit  or  four  pence  farthing  sterling  for  every  basket 
often  pounds." 
-   '*  N.  B.  Six  baskets  of  coffee  is  the  average  labour  per  diem. 

(Signed)  A.  W.  Young,  Protector  of  slaves." 

This  notice  was  transmitted  by  the  Protector  to  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  as 
part  of  his  half-yearly  Report  of  the  1st  of  May,  1827. 

Bodi  Sir  Benjamin  and  the  Protector  must  have  wholly  overlooked 
this  document,  when  they  so  strongly  and  positively  denied  the  ever 
having  assigned  the  picking  of  sikty  pounds'  weight  of  coffiw  as  a  rea- 

*  M eaaiiigSaoday,  the  only  day  on  which,  there,  any  time  is  allowed  them  by  law. 
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Bouable  task  for  a  hired  slave  on  a  Sunday.  Do  not  the  words  then 
€onvey  the  clear  opinion  of  the  Protector,  that  to  pick  60  lbs.  of 
coffee  was  only  a  reasonable,  an  average,  task  for  a  slave  for  the  day  ? 
It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  the  fair  average  task  does  not  ex* 
ceed  half  of  that  quantity.  Now,  supposing  a  master  were  to  punish 
his  slave  for  failing  to  bring  him  60  lbs.  of  coffee  each  day  during  the 
week,  and  the  slave  were  to  complain  to  the  Protector  of  the  severity 
of  the  exaction,  and  the  impossioility  of  a  compliance  with  it,  and  thaT- 
therefore  he  had  been  punished  unjustlv,  would  not  the  master  be  able 
to  defend  himself  by  a  reference  to  the  Protector's  own  authority — 
"  You  have  proclaimed  your  opinion,  that  to  pick  60  lbs.  of  coffee  is  an 
average  daily  task  for  a  slave  nired  to  do  Sunday  labour.  If  this  be 
a  fair  task  for  Sunday,  is  it  not  also  a  fair  task  for  Monday  and  for 
all  the  days  of  the  week  ?" 

Again,  the  Protector  seems  to  admit  that  the  slave  ought  to  have  a 
rate  of  wages  for  Sunday  labour,  which  would  allow  of  his  earning  4s.  4d. 
a  day.  He  has  contrived,  however,  by  the  construction  of  his  notice, 
that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  earn  more  than  2t.  2d. 

The  Protector's  excuse  for  his  conduct,  is,  that  the  opinion  he  gave  that 
a  slave  might  earn  4s.  Ad.  a  day,  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  his 
being  "  impelled  to  be  industrious  by  the  prospect  of  gain,"*  and  not 
with  a  view  of  "  assigning  a  proper  and  moderate  task  to  the  slave,  such 
a  task  as  he  could  with  ordinary  labour  perform,  but  such  as  he  may  do 
with  extraordinary  inducement,  without  which  he  does  not  perform  it." 
This  however  is  a  very  bad  reason  for  having  stated  the  average  labour 
of  a  day  to  be  double  that  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  fair 
ordinary  rate.  As  for  saying  he  did  not  "  assign''  the  extent  of  la- 
bour to  be  performed,  it  is  a  mere  quibble.  He  assigned  the  proportion 
which  the  extent  of  labour  oueht  to  bear  to  the  pay,  and  that  pro- 
portion was  unjust  and  oppressive. 

*'  If  it  had  been  required,"  says  the  Protector,  *'  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
which  slaves  shall  receive  when  working  for  individuals  other  than  their 
owners,  the  case  would  have  assumed  a  different  bearing,  and  most  probably 
the  highest  rate  usually  given  in  the  colony  would  have  been  fixed  as  the 
minimum,  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  more  advantageous  bargain 
which  they  might  make.  The  rate  of  wages  which  the  Protector  had  to  bi^ 
affected,  however,  a  class  of  persons  standing  in  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
slave,  it  must  be  allowed,  than  mere  strangers,  from  whom  was  to  be  derived, 
as  the  only  advantage,  the  simple  amount  of  hire  previously  agreed  on.  I  con- 
sulted with  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  colony  connected  with  coffee  pro- 
perty, both  as  proprietors  and  attorneys,  and  generally  with  all  vrithln  my 
reach  who  could  afford  information  on  the  subject^**  '*  On  these  opinions  and 
my  own  observations  I  regulated  the  lowest  rate  of  wages." 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Protector,  for  his  conduct,  have  proved  as 

unsatisfactory  to  his  Majesty's   Government  as  to  us.     Sir  George 

Murray,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  of  the  2d  Nov.  1829,  thus 

animadverts  upon  them  in  a  way  certainly  most  highly  honourable  both 

to  his  judgment  and  his  feelings.  ' 

**  The  coDsiderations  which  Colonel  Young  adduees  as  elements  of  his  calcu- 
lation, the  food,  clothiog,  &c.  which  the  slaves  receive,  and  their  interest  in 
Iheir  owners'  prosperity,  are  matters  wholly  extraneous  to  tibe  duty  which  the 

*  8o  the  Protector  has  discovered  that  adequate  wages  will  '*  impel'^a  slave 
to  perform  twice  the  labour  which  a  master  could  reasonably  hope  to  extract  by 
the  whip.    What  will  Mi^or  Moody  say  to  this  ? 
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Protector  had  to  perform.  The  rate  of  the  wages  of  labour  at  any  given  timey 
ia  the  sum  for  which  labour  can  be  had  at  that  time»  from  persons  who  are 
in  a  condition  to  make  an  independent  contract.  The  Protector's  duty  was 
to  make  known  from  time  to  time  what  that  sum  was.  There  could  be  no 
justification  for  making  deductions  from  that  sum  on  the  ground  of  food  and 
clothing,  or  the  still  more  vague  assumption  of  a  common  interest.  The  prin- 
ciple which  His  Migesty's  Government  have  laid  down,  and  on  which  the 
ordinance  in  question  was  founded,  is,  that  the  Sunday  shall  be  wholly  clear 
from  the  demands  of  the  master.  The  Protector  has  anexed  to  his  conunani- 
cation  various  opinions  which  he  obtained  from  the  *  leading  men  in  the 
colony  connected  with  coffee  property,  both  as  proprietors  and  attorneys.'  Tbe 
fallacious  views  which  he  has  adopted  are  to  be  found  in  their  letters.  This 
can  be  matter  of  no  surprise.  Those  genUemen  were  the  natural  advocates 
of  their  own  interests,  and  tbe  trust  of  protecting  the  interests  opposite  to 
their  own  was  not  committed  to  them ;  but  that  consideration  should  have 
made  the  Protector  a  little  more  cautious  in  adopting  or  drawing  inferences 
from  opinions  of  theirs.  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  a  copy  of  this 
despatoh  to  the  Protector ;  who  should  understand  that  errors  of  such  a  nature 
as  those  on  which  I  have  been  commeuting,  would,  if  repeated,  abate  that  full 
confidence  which  it  is  necessary  that  His  Mi^esty's  Government  should  repose 
in  any  officer  to  whom  they  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  intrustiag  tbe 
administration  of  the  law  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
Demerara." 

If  the  reader  will  connect,  with  the  above  details,  our  former  obser- 
vations on  the  spirit  in  which  the  protectorate  of  Demerara  had  been 
conducted,  (see  No.  43.  p.  355—358,  No.  54.  p.  142 — 145,  and  No.  64. 
p.  324.)  he  will  be  prepared  to  concur  with  us  in  thinking  that  a  Pro- 
tector, imbued  with  colonial  feelings,  and  prejudices,  afibrds  but  a 
mockery  of  protection,  nay  is,  perhaps,  worse  for  the  slave  than  having 
no  official  Protector  at  all.  In  the  present  case,  even  a  planter  gives 
it  as  his  clear  opinion  that  a  guilder,  that  is  \ld  sterling,  is  the 
lowest  pay  he  had  ever  known  g^ven,  or  that  ought  to  be  ^ven,  for 
picking  a  basket  of  coffee,  (p.  8).  The  Protector,  however,  mstead  of 
following  this  good  counsel,  actually  cuts  down  the  remuneration  of  the 
slave  to  one  half  of  even  this  planter*s  recommendation,  and  makes  the 
pay  for  a  basket  only  8^^. 

III. — Barbadian  Estimate  of  the  State  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Cause. 

Ik  the  Barbadian  of  the  13th  July,  1830,  we  find  the  following  sage 
editorial  remark : — 

•  *'  The  Session  of  Parliament  has  probably  by  this  time  terminated.  If  no- 
thing has  been  done  for  the  relief  of  West  India  interests,  we  have  at  least  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  that  no  fresh  blow  has  been  aimed  at  it  Mr.  Otway  Cave's 
ridiculous  attempt  to  rob  the  West  Indians  of  their  property,  has  been  strangled 
in  its  very  birth.  In  fact,  the  subject  has  become  perfectly  disgusting,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  to  most  people  in  England,  and  we  trust  that  the  late  exer- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  friends,  at  Freemason's  Tavern,  was  the 
last  expiring  effect  of  an  exhausted  faction." 

Did  we  not  say  with  truth,  however  Mr.  K.  Douglas  may  object,  tliat 
the  West  Indians  are  labouring  under  infatuation  ? 

IV. — Meeting  of  Parliament. 
The  Meeting  of  Parliament  is  fixed  for  the  26th  of  October  next 
The  friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  we  trust,  will  be  on  the  alert 
with  their  petitions  for  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of  Slavery. 

Loodoo  :~Bafilar  and  Tboros.  Priuten,  14,  BuUiolooMtr  CIom. 
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I. — Anti-Slavert  Petxtiovs  to  Parliament. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  is  fixed  for  the  26th  day  of  October.  Ft  is 
hoped,  and  most  earnestly  requested,  that  those  who  intend  to  unite  in 
imploring  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery,  will  trans- 
mit their  petitions  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  that  day,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible.  No  needless  delay  8hould.be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  this  sacred  duty. 


II. — Anti-Slavert  Public  Meetings. 

Meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  are 
now  holding  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  likely  to  prevail 
very  extensively.    We  can  at  present  notice  only  two. 

1.  Cork, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  on 
the  21  St  of  August,  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  was  most 
numerously  and  respectably  attended.  So  intense  was  the  interest 
which  it  excited,  that  twice  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  was  possi- 
ble to  accommodate  applied  for  admission.  The  proceedings  manifested 
the  very  warmest  feelmgs  in  the  cause.  The  Chairman  said,  they  were 
assembled  to  petition  Parliament,  to  name  a  day  when  Slavery  should 
cease.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
the  slave-holder*s  right  of  property ;  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  tell  the 
legislature,  that  there  was  no  pecuniary  burden  he  would  not  bear 
rather  than  that  our  unfortunate  brethren  should  continue  in  Slavery. 
Mr.  Philpot  Leader  and  Mr.  Callighan,  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
City,  expressed  in  energetic  terms  their  detestation  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
and  their  determination  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  Parlia- 
roeoty  to  extirpate  it.    Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  present,  took  the  same 

3i 
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prround  with  his  accustomed  force  \  and  similar  views  were  ably  gup- 
ported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony,  and  various  other  speakers.  Mr. 
Leader  urged  upon  the  Irish  members  to  unites  their  hundred  vote^  in 
Parliament  against  this  foul  enormity,  and  against  monopolies,  whether 
in  the  West  or  the  East.  By  Ireland  especially,  he  said,  ought  this 
battle  to  be  fought,  qot  merely  on  the  ground  of  religion  and  humanity, 
though  these  were  paramount  considerations,  but  on  the  ground  of  Irish 
interests.  With  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  every  stream  in  Ire- 
land would  be  turned  to  profitable  use,  and  its  starving  population  be  em- 
ployed and  fed. — We  were  advised,  said  Mr.  Beamish,  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  relief  of  distress  at  home,  and  not  to  be  wandering  abroad 
in  quest  of  it.  But  besides  the  illiberality  of  confining  our  philanthropy 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  island,  by  our  efforts  to  destroy 
Slavery  and  its  attendant  restrictions,  we  should  more  effectually  relieve 
domestic  distress  than  by  any  other  expedient  we  could  possibly  resort 
to.— We  were  assured,  said  Mr.  Croker,  that  the  negro  slave  was^better 
off  than  the  Irish  peasant  "  I  deny  it — What  would  the  poorest  wretch 
in  Ireland  think,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  his  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
affection,  was  to  be  torn  from  his  bosom  and  Hogged  on  her  bared  body 
with  such  an  instrument  as  this?*'  holding  up  a  cartwhip  to  the  view  of 
the  meeting.  Atid  yet  in  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  during  the  last  year, 
a  motion  which  was  made  to  substitute,  for  this  tremendous  instrument, 
the  military  cat,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  female  slaves  with  decency, 
was  rejected  by  28  to  12.  *<  Let  us  terminate,"  he  added,  '*  a  system 
by  which  man  Uius  tramples  on  his  fellow  man : 

<<  Chains  him  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

■  What  man  beholding  this. 

And  having  hnman  feelings,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head  to  think  himself  a  man." 

— <'  Slavery,'*  said  the  Rev.  Horace  Townsend,  ''  was  incompatible 
with  religious  privilege.  It  wound  its  chain  not  only  around  the  body, 
but  the  mind.  The  time  was  hastening  on  when  the  slave  and  the 
slave  owner  would  stand  before  the  bar  of  God ;  when  there  would  be 
neither  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ;  but  each  would  ap- 
pear in  his  own  personal  character,  ctripped  of  all  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  condition  and  circumstances.  Let  us  then 
look  no  longer  heedlessly  on  this  great  subject,  but  extend  our  warmest 
sympathies  towards  our  fellow  beings.  Let  us  temperately,  but  deci- 
dedly lift  up  our  voices  in  their  behalf,  and  call  on  the  legislature  to 
declare  Slavery  a  sin  against  God,  and  an  outrage  on  the  wellbeing  of 
man,  which  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished:  in  no  other  way  could  it  be 
effectually  dealt  with.'*  Mr.  Cummings,  while  he  held  that  the  British 
nation  shared  in  the  planter's  guilt,  and  should  pay  its  share  of  the  re- 
tribution which  was  due  to  the  slaves,  was  no  less  convinced  that  Sla- 
very was  wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  must  be  abolished 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  and  wellbeing  both  of  master  and  slave. 
Not  only  ''the  schoolmaster,"  but  the  ''bible"  was  abroad,  and  as  far  as 
the  progress  of  knowledge  was  at  all  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  it  must  rise  as  a  mighty  and  powerful  flood,  burst  every 
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resisting  barrier  and  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  species  of 
Slavery.  Let  the  Colonists  then  be  wise  and  in  time  contemplate  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  power.'*—"  We  are  told,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burnett y  "  not  to  meddle  with  vested  rights :  I  have  a  sacred  feeling 
about  vested  rights ;  but  when  vested  rights  become  vested  wrongs  I  am 
less  scrupulous  about  them.  The  Charter  of  Runnymede  disturbed  many 
a  vested  right.  In  1688,  it  was  thought  right  also  not  only  to  disturb 
certain  vested  rights,  but  to  sweep  raem  all  away.  The  union  with 
Scotland  and  that  with  Ireland  disturbed  the  vested  nghts  of  their  respec- 
tive parliaments.  In  fact  the  very  framework  of  our  constitution  rests  on 
the  disturbance  of  vested  rights.  And  look  for  a  moment  to  the  Conti- 
nent !  France,  the  other  day,  pounced  upon  a  nest  of  slave  dealers  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  she  says  nothing  about  com- 
pensation. Her  troops  cannonade  the  country  of  the  Dey,  take  his  capi- 
tal, enter  his  palace,  gather  up  his  gold  dust,  and  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness. That  is  die  compensation  they  give  him.  I  would  not  treat  our 
poor  planters  in  this  way,  nor  do  I  say  tibe  case  is  precisely  parallel ;  but 
still,  I  must  protest  against  the  abstract  principle  of  respecting  vested 
rights  when  those  rights  are  founded  in  injustice  and  perpetuated  by 
crime."  Mr.  Burnett  concluded  his  speech,  with  reminding  the  meet- 
ing of  their  object — the  urging  Parliament  to  name  a  day  when 
slavery  should  cease.  To  effect  this  object,  he  said,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  as  many  petitions  as  possible  should  be  addressed  to 
Parliament.  "  Let  each  parish  in  the  country  speak.  Let  each  deno- 
mination of  Christians-  in  its  distinctive  capacity  speak.  Let  every 
mouth  in  the  community  speak.  We  have  too  long  trusted  to  others. 
We  must  now  do  something  ourselves.  We  must  arouse  the  public 
sympathy.  We  must  enlist  public  feeling.  We  must  create  a  moral 
storm.  We  must  collect  the  elements  of  a  moral  conflict,  and  when 
we  have  prepared  and  presented  them  to  the  legislature,  we  must  point 
to  the  portentous  cloua ;  we  must  warn  them  of  the  bolt  that  slumbers 
in  its  bosom;  and  while  it  still  thickens  and  darkens  along  the  horizon, 
we  must  tell  them,  tiiat  unless  they  resolve,  by  bending  before  it,  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  power,  it  will  come  down  and  sweep  along  with  it  every 
vestige  of  the  system  they  refuse  to  reform." — "  I  did  not  come  here, ' 
said  Mr.  0*ConneUf  **  to  argue  the  question  whether  man  may  be  the  slave 
of  his  fellow-man ;  whether  a  man  born  of  the  same  common  parents, 
formed  by  the  same  great  Creator,  and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
same  common  Saviour,  may  become  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another. 
Slavery  is  not  an  ofience  to  be  tolerated  ;  it  is  a  foul  crime  to  be  abo- 
lished.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  unite  in  extirpating  this  crime. 
The  great  majority  of  the  English  nation  are  disposed  to  countenance 
it  no  longer.  In  Ireland,  this  hostile  feeling  begins  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  Let  it  not  sink  into  inertness,  but  be  brought  into  energetic 
action,  and  conveyed  to  the  legislature  in  a  tone  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  with  a  voice  that  will  not  be  unheard.  The  value  of 
associated  exertion  is  well  known  in  Ireland.  I  am  anxious  it  should 
not  be  less  successful  in  this  than  it  has  been  in  a  different  cause,  but 
that  he  who  has  liberated  himself  may  have  the  pleasure  of  striking  the 
chain  from  others."  Mr.  O'Connell  attacked  the  conduct  of  the  United 
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Stales  with  great  vehemence.  '^  Here  from  this  tribunal  I  raise  my  voice 
against  the  American  independent,  and  I  tell  him  he  is  a  hypocrite.  I 
stab  his  star-spangled  standard  that  never  was  struck  down  in  battle.  I 
fiead  in  his  bill  of  rights,  his  declaration  of  independence,  that  nmn  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  freedom.  He  does  not  say  the  white  man  or  the 
black  man,  Uie  man  of  this  country  or  of  that,  but  emphatically  man. 
And  when  I  read  this,  I  turn  to  the  American  and  I  tdl  him,  thai  he 
hlui  declared  to  God  and  man  a  lie,  and  before  Qod  and  man  I  Bmikga 
him  as  a  hypocrite.  All  Neptune's  ocean  would  not  wash  out  ftook 
America  this  stain."  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeded  to  censure  with  almost 
equal  6tren|th  of  language,  the  supineness  manifested,  during  the  last 
Session  of  rurliament,  by  Anti-Slavery  members  and  by  Anti-Slavery 
Societies* — We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  this  strong  censure,  espe- 
cially as  he  himself  stcmds  involved  in  it,  and  as  we  wish  rather  to 
bail  his  reprehension  of  past  inaction  as  a  pledge  of  future  and  com- 
bined and  energetic  effort,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  all  who  con- 
cur  in  his  reprobation  of  slavery,  as  a  foul  blot  on  the  national  ea- 
outcheon.  We  also  mourned  at  seeing  the  Session  and  the  Parliament 
itself  closing  without  having  been  marked  by  a  single  measure,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wretched  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  to  hear  with 
pain,  the  loud  claims  of  the  Colonists  for  farther  eleemosynary  aid 
reiterated  with  scarcely  an  opposmg  murmur ;  and  to  see  the  Government 
and  Pariiament  of  this  country,  instead  of  redeeming  tiieir  pledges  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  almost  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  that  hateful  system  of 
crime  which  it  has  so  loudly  reprobated.  Nay,  we  had  even  to  listen 
with  dismay,  to  language  in  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  involved  a  virtual  abnegation  of  the  solemn  engage- 
ment of  May  1823,  to  extinguish  Colonial  Slavery  at  the  earliest  s»fe 
and  practicable  period.  Happily  however,  before  Parliament  had  actu- 
ally expired,  the  discouraging  darkness  of  the  scene  was  splendidly 
illumined  by  a  burst  of  light ;  and  the  heart-thrilling  appeal  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  with  the  gratifying  results 
which  have  followed  it,  has  opened  to  us  more  cheering  prospects. 
The  nation  is  now  awake  to  all  the  momentousness  of  the  question,  and 
we  trust  that  Mr.  0*Connell  will  be  as  strenuous  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ipent  as  on  the  platform  at  Cork  in  rousing  any  of  his  colleagues  who 
Hiay  slumber  at  their  posts. 


2.  BrtdUngtan  Anti^Slavery  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
August,  Archdeacon  Wrangham  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  Society 
was  declared  to  be  the  complete  emancipation  of  800,000  of  their  fellow 
creatures  from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  oppression ;  and  petitions  to 
that  efiect  were  prepared  for  signatures,  in  tne  hope  that  the  great  moral 
(jovernor  of  the  world  would  follow  with  his  blessing  the  enorts  of  this 
and  kindred  associations.  Mr.  Sykes,  M.  P.  attended  on  the  occasion, 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  at  a  still  larger  meeting  at  Driffield,  and 
laid  before  the  assembly  a  remarkably  able  and  luminous  exposition  of 
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the  whole  question.  To  transcribe  his  speech,  would  be  to  give,  in  a 
succinct  and  impressive  form,  the  substance  of  many  a  lengthened 
statement  spead  over  the  pages  of  many  a  weary  Reporter.  The  evils 
of  Colonial  Slavery,  the  reforms  proposed  with  a  view  to  its  extinction, 
the  defective  manner  in  which  those  reforms  have  been  executed  even  in 
the  crown  colonies,  and  the  worse  than  defective,  the  delusive  and  de-r 
ceptious  manner,  in  which  almost  every  attempt  even  at  a  shew  of  com- 
pUance  has  been  conducted  in  the  chartered  colonies,  are  sketched 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  and  with  strict  regard  to  accuracy.  Into 
the  details  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  They  must  be 
already  familiar  to  all  who  read  our  work  with  attention.  We  will  limit 
ourselves  to  a  single  extract  from  this  excellent  speech. 

In  repelling  the  charge  of  precipitation,  fanaticism,  &c.,  brought 
against  the  abolitionists  by  their  opponents, — Mr.  Sykes  remarked,  that 
"  nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  person  of  distinguished  abilities, — one  not 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  a  practical  statesman,  one  versed  rather  in 
expediency  than  principle,  of  great  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of 
government,  who  neld  high  offices  in  this  country  for  years,  in  whom 
the  patronage  of  Scotland  was  vested,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  India  was  placed,  besides  holding  many  important  situations  in  this 
country, — Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  one  stage  a  bill  in  Parliament,  direcUy  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  namely,  to  put  down,  in  a  given  time,  the 
evils  of  slavery.  By  that  bill  it  v^as  declared,  that  after  a  certain  day, 
the  1st  of  January,  1800,  all  the  children  bom  of  slave  parents  should 
be  free.  I  only  mention  this  to  show,  that  when  we  are  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  factious  innovators,  wild  fanatics,  and  persons  going 
on  heedlessly  and  carelessly  without  looking  to  consequences,  we  may 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  nor  a  fanatic,  not  carriea  away  by  fanciful  ideas,  but  who 
rested  his  views  more  upon  trade,  expediency,  and  political  safety,  than 
any  person  that  ever  held  office  in  this  country.  If  we  are  now  pressing 
and  calling  upon  Parliament,  that  slaves  bom  after  a  certain  day  should 
have  their  freedom,  we  are  doing  no  more  in  1830,  than  Mr.  Dundas  in 
1792  proposed  to  do  m  eight  years  from  that  time,  now  thirty  years 
ago.  I  have  not  only  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas,  but  of  a  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  now  living,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Abolition 
Act  was  passed,  thought  it  inefficient,  and  then  proposed  an  amendment, 
that  there  should  be  a  clause  providing  for  the  liberation  of  the  then 
existing  slaves ; — I  allude  to  the  then  Lord  Percy,  now  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  I  therefore  say,  we  are  not  to  t>e  charged  with  any 
precipitation.  Can  any  one  seriously  talk  of  precipitation,  when  the  sul>> 
ject  has  been  fifty  years  under  consideration, — when  most  of  the  slaves 
of  that  day  have,  happily  perhaps  for  themselves,  ceased  to  live,  and  thus 
escaped — ^the  only  escape  they  had, — from  cruelty,  oppression ,  and  misery, 
— shall  it  be  said  we  are  precipitate,  if  now  we  declare  that  our  mea- 
sures shall  be  prompt,  and  that  we  will  delay  no  longer  ?  " — **  Slavery 
cannot  possibly  co-exist*'  said  Mr.  Sandwithf  *'  with  Christianity.  Its 
mild  and  humane  genius  levels  itself  against  the  tyranny  which  would 
elevale  one  portion  of  the  community  on  the  utter  ruin  and  degradation 
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of  another.     It  stands  opposed  to  the  system  of  caste  in  the  Biitt,  to 
the  slavery  of  colour  in  the  West     It  is  its  light  which  has  flamed  into 
the  dungeon  of  the  negro  slave  and  shewn  the  poor  captive  his  fetters 
and  his  wrongs."     "  Slavery  is  also  incompatible  with  the  very  nature 
of  man  and  the  welfare  of  society.     The  inextinguishable  mind  of  man 
can  never  be  wholly  enslaved.    Attempts  may  be  made  to  crush  it,  but 
it  will  burst  forth  like  a  smothered  volcanic  nre  and  dissolve  the  fabric 
of  society." — The  Rev.  /.  SykeB^  of  Hornsea,  bore  testimony,  from  perr- 
sonal  observation,  during  several  years  that  he  was  stationed  on  naval 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  degraded  and  demoralized  conduct  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  cruel  and  coercive  system  to  which  they  were  subject* 
The  Rev.  /•  Powell,  a  Methodist  minister,  in  a  brief  and  energetio 
floeech,  observed  with  much  effect,  on  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.     It  was  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  humanity, 
one  which  they  might  expect  God  to  bless;  which  would  be  a  blessing  to 
the  nation ;  and  in  which  their  example  would  be  beneficially  followed 
by  other  countries.     He  regretted  the  unwillingness  shown  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  in  his  very  last  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
abolish  it.    The  time  had,  therefore,  arrived  for  the  country  to  declare 
itself,  and  to  remove  by  prudent  but  decisive  interference,  so  abominable 
a. nuisance." — He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  recent  resolutions  on 
Negro  Slavery  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  were  exceedingly 
stringent  and  to  the  purpose,  and  by  which  their  congregations  uni- 
versally were  invited  to  present  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  the   readiness  of  the  Wesley ans    as    a 
body,  to  agitate  the  subject  by  petitions  and  by  every  other  lawful 
means,  unm  the  voice  of  humanity  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 

The  general  purport  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting,  and 
at  various  other  meetings  in  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
in  the  Parish  of  Marylebone  in  London,  and  at  other  places  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  been  *'  to  pledge  those  present  to  seek  the  immediate 
abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  no  inferior  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  ;  and  to  unite  in  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment to  that  effect.*' 


III. — Lectures  on  Slavery. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin,  an  Independent  minister  of  Bradford,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  an  academy  near  that  populous  place, 
has  just  published  the  Substance  of  four  Lectures,  which  he  delivered 
with  great  acceptance  at  Bradford,  York,  and  Scarborough,  and  of 
which  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  in  the. Supplement  to  our  60th  Number  for 
May,  1S30.  Having  read  this  work  with  care,  we  are  enabled  to  re* 
commend  it  to  our  readers  at  large,  and  particularly  to  Anti- Slavery 
Associations,  as  a  well  digested  compendium  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
connected  with  the  interesting  topic  which  it  professes  to  elucidate. 
The  views  of  the  writer  are  enlightened  and  comprehensive,  and  they 
are  developed  with  a  vigour  and  perspicuity,  and  with  a  soundness  of 
principle  and  depth  of  .feeling,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  credit* 
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able  to  him.  Wd  hail  this  publication  as  a  desideratum  of  great  mo- 
ment at  the  present  crisis  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  we  announce 
it  to  all  our  friends  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  valuable  guide 
in  the  deliberations  of  every  public  meeting  convened  for  the  considera- 
tion of  that  most  important  question,  and  as  a  text  book  richly  fraught 
with  materials  for  those  who  may  wish  to  emulate,  in  the  same  mode 
of  benevolent  exertion,  the  labours  and  success  of  this  able  and  estima- 
ble minister  of  Christ.  Others  indeed ;  and  among  them  we  would  par- 
ticularly distinguish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  formerly  of  Colchester,  now  of 
Birmingham ;  have  already  entered  with  zeal,  and  with  eminent  advan- 
tage to  the  interests  of  humanity,  upon  this  line  of  service,  and  will  con- 
tinue, we  trust,  their  powerful  advocacy,  until  the  nation  is  efTectually 
roused  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  oppressed  and  outraged  negro. 

We  subjoin  a  compressed  view  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
volume,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  stimulating  the  appetite  of  our  readers 
for  its  perusal.* 

Lecture  First: — Contains  a  General  View  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
comprising  Africa  and  its  Slave  trade; — the  British  Slave  Colonies, 
their  inhabitants,  productions,  mode  of  culture,  and  mode  of  subsis- 
tence;— the  characteristic  features  of  Colonial  Slavery; — the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  respecting  it  in  1823 ; — and  general  remarks. 
Lecture  Second :» Exhibits  The  Evils  of  Slavery;  shewing  their 
extent  ;^  the  horrors  of  the  Slave  trade  ;»the  forced  labour  of  slaves 
and  its  severity;— their  wretched  and  unprotected  state  as  to  food, 
and  as  to  punishment,  including  the  driving  system ;— the  evils  also 
arising  from  the  inadmissibility  of  their  evidence ;  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  redress ;  from  the  disregard  and  disruption  of 
their  domestic  ties ;  from  their  destitution  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  ;  and  from  their  general'degradation  ;— shewing  also  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  Slavery  on  master  and  slave;— the  general 
licentiousness  attending  the  slave  system ;— its  evils,  physical,  moral, 
political,  financial  and  commercial ; — and  its  national  guilt. 
Lecture  Third :— Gives  a  View  of  The  Unlawfulness  of  Slavery  ; 
considers  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  drawn  from  the  alleged  happi- 
ness of  the  Slaves,  and  the  alleged  interest  of  the  master  in  their 
wellbeing ; — proves  the  unlawfulness  of  Slavery ;  as  a  violation  of 
natural  rights;  of  charity ;  of  justice ;  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  and 
of  international  law  ; — refutes  the  pleas  in  its  favour  drawn  from  the 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  race,  from  the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  from  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  establishes  its  utter  repug- 
nancy to  the  spirit  and  genius  as  well  as  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
Lecture  Fourth  '.—Treats  of  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  ;  including 
the  origin  of  the  Slave  trade  and  the  extent  of  misery  Rowing  from  it; 
—gives  a  brief  view  of  the  measures  which  terminated  in  its  abolition 
in  1 807  ;  of  the  measures  subsequently  adopted  for  abolishing  Colo- 
nial Slavery :  viz.  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  in  1823,  and  reforms 
proposed  in  consequence  ;— and  of  the  opposition  of  the  Colonists  to 

*  The  Lectares  are  preceded  by  a  table  containing;  a  statistical  view  of  the 
slave  colonies  of  Great  Kritnin.    The  work  is  pnblished  by  Hatcbard. 
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Reform ;  with  their  treatment  of  the  missionary  Smith. — It  then 
gives  a  Summary  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  effected; — and  closes 
with  a  view  of  the  obligations  of  this  Christian  nation  toward  the 
Slaves,  with  a  load  call  upon  all  classes  to  fulfil  those  obligfations. 


IV.— Dr.  Walsh's  Views  of  Slavery  ik  Brazil. 
( Continued  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  61.  for  June^  1830,  p.  284.) 

We  continue  our  Extracts  from  Dr.  Walsh's  most  interesting  work 
entitled  *'  Notes  on  Brazil;'*  and  we  add,  in  the  margin.  Notes  of  oar 
own  to  prove  the  identity  of  Bridsh  with  Brazilian  Slavery  in  genius  and 
spirit,  in  law  and  practice. 

5. —  Unprotected  state  of  the  Brazilian  Slave. 

**  If  a  slave  has  produced  his  master  ten  children,  he  may  demand  his  free- 
dom ;  bat  these  and  similar  regulations  are  so  constantly  evaded,  and  have  been 
so  seldom  enforced,  that  they  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  To  restrain  his  violence, 
a  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  for  ill  using  his  slave,  but  no  part  of  it  goes  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  He  can  even  be  compelled  to  hand  over  the  slave  to  an- 
other roaster,  on  proof  of  ill  usage;  but  though  the  most  glaring  outrafces  are 
committed  every  day,  the  law  is  never  enforced,  and  the  slave  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  running  away.* 

**  In  the  *  Journal  do  Commercio,*  and  the  '  Diario,*  there  are  always  ten  or 
tw.elve  advertisements  of  *•  escravos  fugidos — run  away  slaves.'  When  they 
abscond,  they  generally  betake  themselves  to  Corcovado,  or  the  contigoons 
mountains,  and  here,  armed  with  spears,  they  attack  travellers,  and  live  by 
plunder.  The  beautiful  road  leading  along  the  aqueduct  is  infested  with 
these  fugitives,  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  siany  robberies  have  been  lately 
committed  there.  The  police  is  particularly  employed  under  an  officer,  trailed 
Capitao  do  Mato,  or  captain  of  the  woods,  hunting  them  down  ;  and  in  a  dense 
thicket,  in  the  chain  of  hills  just  behind  Rio,  a  whole  colony  of  these  unfortu- 
nate  beings  was  lately  found  in  the  greatest  misery.  When  brought  back, 
besides  the  punishment  of  flogging,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary looking  mark.  An  iron  collar  is  firmly  rivetted  on  their  necks,  from 
which  a  long  bar  projects  at  nearly  right  angles,  terminated  at  the  other  end  by 
a  crosK,  or  by  a  broad  curl,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  intent  of  this 
is  as  well  to  stigmatise  them  as  fugitives,  or  deserters,  as  also  to  impede  them 
in  their  flight,  as  the  iron  bar  entangled  in  the  bushes  would  soon  cause  the 
collar  to  strangle  them,  if  they  atten^pted  to  force  their  way  through  the  under- 
wood.  Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  bar  is  terminated  by  five  fingers,  and 
this  implies  that  the  slave  had  carried  off  with  him  some  property,  and  so  was  a 
surripio,  or  thief,  as  well  as  a  fugidio.  The  multitudes  of  slaves  seen  tlius 
neck-fettered  in  the  streets,  is  a  proof  of  the  numbers  who  are  continually  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  also  a  proof  how  intolerable  is  the  state  of  existence  in 
which  they  find  themselves."t 

6.  Alleged  happiness  of  Slavery  as  compared  with  freedom. 

*'  Notliing  can  be  more  unfounded,  or,  indeed,  more  absurd,  than  to  say,  they 
are  reconciled  and  happier  in  slavery  in  America,  than  in  freedom  in  their  own 
country.    They  seem  to  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  bondage,  and  to  repine  as 

*  See  this  feature  of  slavery  daily  exemplified  in  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica 
Gazette,  with  all  its  hideous  enumeration  of  brands,  and  scars,  and  blotches, 
and  lacerations,  and  mutilations  which  distinguish  the  apprehended  runaways 
from  each  other  only  by  marks  and  signs  of  misery. 

t  See  Sir  G.  Murray's  graphic  description  of  these  instruments  of  torture  as 
used  in  the  Mauritius,  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Ucporter,  No.  52,  p.  71. 
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Ulteilj  •!  ihpir  lal,  ns  any  white  mrn,  h  lb*  («>n«  alali-  inArrica  i  indeed.  If 
we  migbt  judge  rroin  llic  pITecU.  still  mure.  1  harp  never  lieard  rhiil  lulclde  in 
(lommon  kmooK  the  onhappy  Rurnpeani,  dclnined  in  ilnvury  on  the  ItMrbBry 
I'out;  II  ill  the  daily  prkctice  In  DnEil,  Betiitei  the  InBtnncni  I  hini  men- 
tioniid  elMobcre.  Ibe  harbour  ii  eonatuntly  coverrd  with  Ihe  bwlio*  o(  hUchi, 
on  whuin  BO  mirks  of  liolenc*  are  (tound,  Bnil  who  are  knuvo  In  have  thrown 
themselves  in,  to  aacape  fram  inluppnrlable  life.  This  is  parliealarly  ihe  case 
at  RniA  Fugo,  nhera  several  respectable  persons  hate  told  me  they  Trequently 
encountered  black  bttdips  when  thvy  nent  to  bathe.  I  have  seen  Uiem  myseir 
led  hy   the  tide  on   Ihe  Ktrand,  and   sosne   lying  neltenog  JheI   under  « 
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7.   An  affecting  case  of  Suicide. 

"  Bat  we  were  all  eye  niluesses  to  a  *eTy  Blrikini;  and  melaocliDly  fact  of 
this  kind.  One  evening,  some  puticemen  were  cnndnctini;  a  woman  to  the 
ralabuofO,  aloni;  tbe  roa<l  lenJina  to  Catel6.  Just  when  tliey  catne  nppasite 
our  door,  where  there  wiu  an  open  descent  to  the  strand,  the  woman  suddenly 
lushod  down  the  rocks  and  cBil  hnself  inlo  the  sea.  The  place  in  which  she 
fell  was  too  shallow  to  drown  her ;  so.  after  lying  on  her  face  a  moment,  she 
again  raised  herself^  and  mshing  forward  into  deeper  water,  she  sunk,  and  dis- 
appeared, Tbe  policemea  nade  do  attempt  to  save  her;  but  Mr.  Abercrombie 
ordered  some  of  Ihe  blacks  of  our  bonse  lo  fallow  bei.  They  immediately  did 
■o,  brought  her  up  apparently  dead,  and  carried  her  inlo  oar  ball,  with  her 
bead  hanginn  down  and  e^thibitioii  the  supposed  mortal  Bymplom  of  froth  col- 
lected on  her  lipa.  The  negroes  who  humanely  saTcd  her,  snpposiug  her  dead, 
threw  her  down  on  the  bate  stones,  just  as  (bey  would  be  treated  Ibemselves; 
and  she  lay  tliere  like  any  other  worthless  and  despiicd  object :  bat,  on  eia- 
mining  the  poor  creature,  we  bad  rco^un  (□  suppose  it  was  still  possible  to 
restore  suspendeil  animation  ;  ■  bed  wu  therefore  brought,  on  which  she  was 
laid,  divested  of  her  wet  and  tattered  garments,  and  wrapped  in  a  warm 
blanket.  Frietion,  and  other  usual  means,  were  then  resorted  to;  sod  alter 
being  persevered  in  for  some  tine,  she  shewed  symptoms  of  returning  animalion. 
She  WHS  eeieed  with  oonvulsions.  succeeded  by  a  violent  shuddering :  then 
ejected  a  quantity  iif  water  from  the  stomach,  opened  her  eyes,  and  mattered 
some  incoherent  words,  and,  at  length,  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  she 
awoke  in  a  sensible  slate. 

"  She  gave  the  following  account  of  herself. — She  was  a  native  uf  Minas,  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  she  was  one  night  Kcived  in  her  hut,  dragged  on 
board  a  slaver,  bronght  to  Rio,  and  sold  at  the  Vallongo.  3be  was  then  Iraptized 
at  the  charcb  of  the  Candellaria.  by  the  name  of  PtaDeisoa,  and  brought  by  her 
tnasler,  a  captain  Pbilipe,  to  his  chacara,  near  Botn  Foga.  She  was  employed 
In  wasbing,  which  she  willingly  performed ;  but  her  master  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and,  in  proof,  she  shewed  her  arms  and  side. 
which  were  greatly  swelled  and  inflamed  from  (he  effects  of  blows  she  had 
received  a  few  days  before.  She  coold  endure  it  no  longer,  and  she  Bert  to  the 
woods.  Her  master  immediately  gave  sixteen  oiilrcis  to  the  Capilao  do  Mato; 
she  was  pursued  and  overtaken,  and  was  on  her  way  back  to  her  former  state  ; 
but  she  conceived  soch  a  horror  at  SKain  returning  to  encounter  tbe  brutality  she 
had  before  experienced,  that  she  determined  not  to  be  broui;ht  home  alive ;  so 
in  passing  along  tbe  shore,  where  there  is  an  opening  to  the  len  among  the 
rocks,  jasl  opposite  our  house,  she  rnshcd  down,  and  hoped  she  had  eBected  her 

"  She  appeared  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  was  treated,  so 
different  from  any  thing  she  had  ever  experienced  in  Brazil  before,  and  proposed 
to  da  any  work  with  alacrity  lo  which  she  was  pnt ;  but  when  we  spoke  of  her 
letDrning  to  hei  master,  she  cijiressed  a  degree  of  horror,  bolb  in  her  looks  and 
"    '.  amounted  to  distiactinu,  and  seemed  to  think  she  was  bat  little 


*  BimlloT  instances  abound  in  Ihe  British  slave  colonies,  and  to  thlsday.even 
in  Barbadoes,  the  oMest  of  them,  as  we  shall  have  ocrnaion  to  shew. 

t  See  for  examples  in  Ihe  British  eoloniee.  No.  SO,  p.  I9S,  &g.  and  No.  31.  p. 
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indebted  to  those  whQ  saved  her  life,  if  she  was  again  to  be  given  up  to  that 
suffering,  than  which  loss  of  life  was  more  tolerable. 

**  The  next  day  I  went  to  Bota  Fogo,  to  learn  something  of  ker  master,  aad 
to  interest  some  friends  in  her  behalf,  who,  I  knew,  were  very  kind  and  hmnane . 
But  a  slave,  I  found,  was  no  legitimate  object  of  compassion  ;  and  they,  whose 
deepest  sympathies  would  have  been  roused  for  a  white  European  so  circnm- 
stanced,  had  not  the  smallest  for  a  black  African.  In  reply  to  my  statements, 
I  was  assailed  with  stories  of  the  wickedness  and  worthlessness  of  the  race  in 
particular  to  which  she  belonged.  I  inquired  if  they  were  addicted  to  theft,  or 
other  immoralities ;  it  was  admitted  that  they  were  not,  but  they  were  Dotorions 
for  a  practice  equally  dishonest,  that  of  cheating  their  masters,  who  had  paid 
their  money  for  them,  by  daring  to  kill  themselves  when  life  was  do  longer 
tolerable.  I  further  learned,  that  her  master  could  come  and  claim  her,  as  he 
would  his  horse  or  his  mnle  ;  that  she  could  be  sent  to  the  calaboo^o,  to  be  fint 
punished  for  her  dishonest  attempt  on  her  own  life,  and  then  restored  to  him,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  he  pleased.* 

''  In  effect,  in  a  day  or  two,  her  master  did  come  and  claim  her,  and  his  dahn 
could  be  no  more  resisted,  than  if  he  had  demanded  any  other  article  of  hb 
property.  Her  arm  and  side  were  still  greatly  inflamed,  but  she  had  no  alter- 
native, and  was  obliged  to  go  away  with  a  stem  fellow  sent  for  her.  All  that 
could  be  done,  was  done  by  his  Excellency,  Lord  Strangford.  When  a  slave 
flies  and  returns,  or  is  brought  back,  he  endeavours  to  procure  the  interference 
of  some  one,  who  becomes  his  podrinho,  or  sponsor,  and  intercedes  for  his  for- 
giveness. If  the  person  consents,  he  is  always  sure  the  fugitive  will  be  for- 
g*ven,  for  it  is  considered  a  high  offence  to  refuse.  This  kind  office  Lord  Strang- 
rd  undertook,  and  secured  the  poor  creature  from  present  punishment,  but 
could  be  no  protection  against  future  cruelty,  which,  no  doubt,  will  end  in  deter- 
mined suicide." 

8.  Overwhelming  Horror  of  Slavery, 

*'  This  horror  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  slaves  not  only  kill  them- 
selves, but  their  children,  to  escape  it.  Negresses  are  known  to  be  remarkably 
fond  mothers,  and  all  I  have  seen  confirms  the  observation  of  others ;  yet  this 
very  affection  impels  them  to  commit  infanticide.t  Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  Minas  slaves,  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  have  children,  and  practise 
means  to  extinguish  life  before  the  infant  is  born,  and  provide,  as  they  say, 
against  the  affliction  of  bringing  slaves  into  the  world.  Is  it  not  a  frightful  state 
which  thus  counteracts  the  first  impressions  of  nature,  eradicates  the  maternal 
feelings  from  the  human  breast,  and  causes  the  mother  to  become  the  murderer 
of  her  unborn  offspring  7 

'*  The  yearning  after  liberty  is  the  strongest  feeling  of  a  negro's  mind.  It  is 
usual  with  people,  at  their  deaths,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  particularly  eccle- 
siastics, as  if  to  make  an  atonement  for  having  kept  them  in  that  state,  as  long 
as  they  could  hold  them  in  their  grasp.  Slaves,  who  have  expected  this,  and 
have  had  their  hopes  frustrated,  sink  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  a  bitter  disap* 
pointment,  and  die  of  broken  hearts.  An  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  S. 
Jos6,  a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  An  ecclesiastic  in  the  Minas  Oeraes  died, 
and  all  his  slaves  were  emancipated  by  his  will.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to 
pay  a  certain  duty  on  such  manumission,  and  as  no  provision  had  been  made  in 
the  will  for  this,  it  ^as  necessary  to  sell  one  or  two  of  the  slaves  to  pay  for  the 
rest.  One  of  them  was  brought  to  S.  Jos§,  where  he  sank  rapidly  under  th( 
feelings  of  disappointed  hope.  He  refused  to  take  any  sustenance,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  his  mouth  held  forcibly  open  by  other  blacks,  while  it  was 
poured  down  his  throat ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  emancipate 
himself,  as  he  said,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded.  He  was  buried,  as  well 
as  I  remember,  the  day  before  we  arrived. 

*  This  is  British  as  well  as  Portuguese  colonial  law.  See  Mr  Stephen's 
Delineation  of  Slavery,  vol.  1.  chapter  iii.and  Appendix  No.  1.  See  also  No.  6, 
and  No.  16,  passim,  No.  64,  p.  346,  &c.&c. 

t  See  Nos.  20,  p.  202,  and  No.  S2,  pp.  162  and  172. 
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'<  But  this  irrepressible  horror  at  a  state  of  slavery,  is  the  parent  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  crimes ;  and  when  negroes  expect  a  testamentary  freedom,  they 
anticipate  the  time  by  the  premature  death  of  the  testator ;  and  thns,  a  hamane 
and  benevolent  intention  is  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  intended  bene- 
factor, and  becomes  a  frequent  incentive  to  poison  and  assassination.  I  knew  a 
man  in  the  Organ  mountains,  who  displayed  a  most  frightful  picture  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  in  the  different  relations  of  life.  The  man's  name  was  Felice, 
a  gamelleiro,  or  one  who  undertakes  to  cut  down  woods,  to  convert  the  timber 
into  gamellas,  and  sell  them  through  the  country.  He  was  a  mulatto,  the  son 
of  a  white  man  by  a  negro  slave.  You  will  suppose  that  his  bondage  ceased  at 
his  birth,  and  that  the  offspring  of  a  white  man  could  not  be  the  bondsman  of 
his  parent.  No  such  thing  ;  he  was  liable  to  the  condition  of  his  mother,  and 
the  father  kept  his  own  son  a  slave,  to  sell  him,  or  dispose  of  him,  as  he  would 
his  mule.  Being  ill,  however,  and  near  to  die,  be  made  his  will,  left  his  child 
his  freedom,  and  apprised  him  of  it.  After  some  time,  he  recovered,  and  having 
some  dispute  with  bis  son,  he  threatened  that  he  would  alter  his  vrill,  and  that 
he  should  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  stock.  This  his  boy  determined  to  pre- 
vent, assassinated  his  father  in  a  wood,  got  possession  of  the  will,  demanded  his 
freedom,  and  obtained  it.  This  circumstance  was  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
body  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  process  was  instituted  against  him  ;  and  I 
saw  him  everyday  driving  his  mules,  loaded  with  gamellas,  and  not  chargeable, 
as  I  could  hear,  with  any  other  delinquency,  except  the  horrible  one  of  having 
murdered  his  father  to  obtain  his  freedom."* 

9.  Slavery  interminable — its  dehumanizing  and  demoralizing  effects. 

''The  circumstance  that  particularly  struck  me  in  Brazil,  was  the  intermin- 
able period  to  which  the  offspring  of  a  slave  is  doomed  to  bondage,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  a  taint  in  the  blood,  which  no  length  of  time,  no  change 
of  relationship,  no  alteration  of  colour,  can  obliterate.  Hence  it  is  that  yon  see 
people  of  all  hues  in  a  state  of  bondage,  from  jet  black  to  pure  white.  On  the 
ecclesiastical  estates,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  original  colour  ; 
and  when,  fVom  an  intermixture  of  white  blood,  the  complexion  of  the  children 
is  become  too  light,  they  endeavour  to  restore  its  darkness,  by  obliging  the  fair 
slaves  to  intermarry  vrith  those  who  are  blacker  than  themselves ;  the  good 
fathers  being  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  keeping,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  human 
faces  as  fair  as  their  own.t 

''  I  one  day  stopped,  with  a  friend,  at  the  house  of  a  man  on  the  road  to 
T^uca,  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  In  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  his  venda,  we 
saw  some  young  negroes  playing  about,  and  among  the  rest,  a  very  pretty  white 
boy.  He  had  a  soft  fair  face,  light  curling  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  as  light  as 
that  of  a  European.  Attracted  by  the  very  engaging  litUe  fellow,  I  caressed 
him,  and  inquired  of  the  man  of  the  house,  if  he  was  his  son.  He  said  not ;  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  slave,  and  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  father.  Shocked  and  incredulous,  I  denied  the  possibility  of  his  father's 
knowing  that  the  child  was  in  bondage ;  but  I  was  then  informed,  that  the  father 
not  only  knew  it  in  this  instance,  but  that  in  other  cases,  he  was  known  to  sell  his 
own  white  child  along  vrith  its  mother !  Oh,  my  friend  ;  here  is  a  picture  of 
slavery !  Here  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Thomas  Incle  actually  revived,  and  a  Euro- 
pean in  the  nineteenth  century,  selling  a  mother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  as  with 
a  wife,  and  enhancing  her  value,  by  selling  his  own  son  along  with  her. 

**  If  then  we  put  out  of  the  question  the  injury  inflicted  on  others,  and  merely 
consider  the  deterioration  of  feeling  and  principle  with  which  it  operates  on 
ourselves,  ought  it  not  to  be  a  sufficient,  and,  indeed,  unanswerable  argument, 
against  the  permission  of  Slavery? 

'<  The  exemplary  manner  in  which  the  paternal  duties  are  performed  at  home, 
may  mark  people  as  the  most  fond  and  affectionate  parents ;  but  let  them  once 
go  abroad,  and  come  within  the  contagion  of  Slavery,  and  it  seems  to  alter  the 
very  nature  of  a  man ;  and  the  father  has  sold,  and  still  sells,  the  mother  and 


*  See  No.  20,  p.  293—205. 

t  See  No.  20^  p.  295  and  296,  and  No.  32,  p.  165  and  166. 
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his  childreiiy  with  as  litUe  compiinction  as  be  would  a  tow  and  her  fitter  €ifi§»; 
and  he  often  disposes  of  them  together.* 

'<  This  deterioration  of  feeling  is  conspicnons  in  many  ways  among  tlie  Biap 
rilians.  They  are  naturally  a  people  of  a  humane  and  gooid-natared  dispasi- 
tion,  and  much  indisposed  to  cruelty  or  severity  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  the  aaa- 
ner  in  which  many  of  them  tra^t  their  ilaves  is  a  proof  of  this,  as  it  is  veaQy 

Sentle  and  considerate ;  but  the  natural  tendency  to  cruelty  and  oppreasicNi  ia 
\ke  human  heart,  is  continually  evdyed  by  the  impunity  and  uncontiolled  lioeace 
in  which  they  are  exercised.  I  never  walked  through  the  streets  of  Rio,  thai 
some  house  did  not  present  to  me  the  semblance  of  a  bridewell,  where  the  Boaas 
and  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  sounds  of  whips  and  scourges  within,  aa- 
nonnced  to  me  that  corporal  punishment  was  being  inflicted.  Whenever  I  re- 
marked this  to  a  friend,  I  was  always  answered  that  the  refractory  nature  of  the 
Isave  rendered  it  necessary,  and  no  house  could  properly  be  condocted  unless  it 
was  practised;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case;  and  the  chastiseaMnt  is 
constantly  applied  in  the  very  wantonness  of  barbarity,  and  would  not,  and 
dared  not,  be  inflicted  on  the  humblest  wretch  in  society,  if  he  waa  not  a  slave, 
and  so  put  out  of  the  pale  9f  pity. 

<<  Immediately  joining  our  house  was  one  occupied  by  a  mechanic,  from  whkh 
the  most  dismal  cries  and  moans  constantly  proceeded.  I  entered  the  shop  eoe 
day,  and  found  it  was  occupied  by  a  saddler,  who  had  two  negro  boya  working 
at  his  business.  He  was  a  tawny,  cadaverous-looking  man,  with  a  dark  aspect ; 
and  he  had  cut  from  his  leather  a  scourge  like  a  Russian  knout,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  exercising  on  one  of  the  naked  children  in  an 
inner  room ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  moans  and  cries  we  heard  every  day^ 
and  almost  all  day  long. 

''In  the  rear  of  our  house  was  another,  occupied  by  some  women  of  bad 
character,  who  kept,  as  usuid,  several  negro  slaves.  I  was  awoke  early  one 
morning  by  dismal  cries,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  in  the  back 
yard  of  the  house,  a  black  girl  of  fourteen  years  old ;  before  her  stood  her  mis- 
tress, a  white  woman,  witii  a  large  stick  in  her  hand.  She  was  undressed  ex- 
cept her  petticoat  and  chemise,  which  had  fallen  down  and  left  her  ahoolders 
and  bosom  bare.  Her  liair  was  streaming  behind,  and  every  fierce  and  malevo- 
lent passion  was  depicted  in  her  face.  She  too,  like  my  hostess  atGoverno,  was 
the  very  representation  of  a  fury.  She  was  striking  the  poor  girl,  whom  she 
had  driven  up  into  a  corner,  where  she  was  on  her  knees  appealing  for  mercy. 
She  showed  her  none,  but  continued  to  strike  her  on  the  head  and  thrust  the 
stick  into  her  face,  till  she  was  herself  exhausted,  and  her  poor  victim  covered 
with  blood.  This  scene  was  renewed  every  morning,  and  the  cries  and  moaaa 
of  the  poor  sufferiag  blacks,  announced  that  thev  were  enduring  the  penalty  of 
slavery,  in  being  uSt  objects  on  which  the  irritable  and  malevolent  passions  of 
the  whites,  are  allowed  to  vent  themselves  vrith  impunity ;  nor  could  I  help 
deeply  deploring  that  state  of  Society  in  which  the  vilest  characters  in  the  com- 
munity are  allowed  an  almost  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death,  over  their 
innocent,  and  far  more  estimable  fellow  creatures.t 

''  You  will  allege,  perhaps,  that  chastisement  in  this  way  may  be  oftet.  quit» 
necessary,  though  it  be  sometimes  abused,  and  carried  to  an  excess ;  but  what 
will  you  say  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  frequenUy  perish  under  this  infliction 
of  evil  passion,  and  negroes  every  day  are  sacrificed  not  so  much  as  delinquents 
punished  for  offences,  as  victims  offered  up  to  the  revenge  or  malice  of  their 
masters.  A  Portuguese  merchant  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Alfondega,  an 
a  remarkable  example  of  this.  He  had  ill  used  a  black  so  as  greatiy  to  exas- 
perate him ;  and  as  he  was  not  his  master,  the  slave  was  not  in  the  same  per- 

*  Instances  of  the  same  kind  freqneatiy  occur  in  the  British  cokmiea  at  this 
hour :  see  No.  20,  p.  896  (note),  and  No.  82,  p.  166  and  167.  A  recent  ease  in 
Barbadoes  we  have  in  reserve. 

t  Our  pages  abound  in  illustrations  of  this  characteristic  feature  of  oelenini 
slavery :  see  Nos.  5  and  16  posstai ;  Ne.  27,  p.  28 ;  No.  4S,  p.  S62— S67 ;  No.  44l» 
p.  S80-392;  No.  47,  p.  462^468;  No.  6S,  p.  809;  No.  64,  p.  341  and  846  j 
No.  66,  p.  366  and  857  ;  and  No.  66,  p.  878. 
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wiaal  kwe  arUm,  ftod  be  ■Irnek  him  in  Iha  racn  tn  a  (ndilen  fit  of  pution.  Tbe 
Bcrchiinl  Miid  Utile  about  it  it  the  lime,  bat  the  ioeipiable  ininU  of  receiiUg 
a  liluw  from  a  nat^ro  tUfe  nnkled  is  hii  heart  He  gome  time  nftar  Bpt>lit>d 
Id  hi*  miuteT  to  *ell  him,  but  bb  be  wai  ■  good  negro,  for  whom  be  fell  a  reganl, 
he  iJecItuetli  till  be  waa  oSend  a  consiilfrable  anm,  which  be  thooght  it  Dot 
pruJant  lu  rsfaae.  The  monej  wai  imBediately  paid,  and  the  ilaie  tmrnrsmd  ; 
hul  the  wDDicDl  Vai  new  matter  obtained  paMegiioD  of  him,  he  lent  him  to  the 
calabou<;D.  or  place  where  the  (laves  are  poniihed.  Here  he  obtained  aa  order, 
at  ia  uatial,  from  the  intendant  of  the  police,  for  three  or  four  huadred  luhei, 
or  u  many  as  he  might  think  neeesiar;  ;  and  he  had  him  flogged  ere'y  day  with 
aooh  aevpritr,  that  he  gradually  sunk  under  (he  pnaiahnient,  and  the  mercbaal 
never  thought  hia  affront  expiated  .{till  he  Mw  hia  dead  bod;  ■enl  in  a  mat  to  Ihe 
bnryiag  grmind  of  the  Miaerioordia. 

"  Sometimal  the  gmtihcation  of  theM  pataions  ia  loo  eweet  lo  be  intrusted 
Id  other  hands,  lo  they  take  it  into  Ibeir  own,  and  of  Ihij  aereral  atorie^  were 
told  me;  1  ibaUmeation  ooe:— A  Ikmi);  v>as  about  to  remo'e  to  the  country, 
and  Ibe  mallet  ordered  one  of  hia  slaves  to  prepare  the  carriage.  Tbe  slare,  as 
often  happiuia,  had  aome  atlacbment  which  he  did  not  with  U>  leare,  and  neglect- 
ed the  ordara;  and  when  they  were  repealed  in  a  more  petemplorj  manner,  be 
took  anaixe,  and  in  aauddeo  Bt  of  frenxy  or  drapoit,  allempled  lo  cut  hia  master 
down.  He  was  aeiied  and  disarmed  ;  bat  he  waa  not  aenl  to  the  calabosco, 
where  it  waa  said  bit  puaishmenl  would  not  be  tulficieull}  severe  ;  so  he  was 
lied  up  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  where  Ihs  matter  ever}  day  InQicted  the  chat- 
tieement  with  hia  own  handa,  and  never  look  him  down  till  he  was  dead.  This 
was  unirenally  known,  and  meclioned  to  me  as  ralhet  a  more  salutary  and 
elferlaiil  way  of  domestic  punishnient,  than  sending  to  (he  calaboui;".  The 
master  auiered  aolkiag  la  public  ealinuttion,  and  wnanerer  called  luany  account 
tor  the  murder. 

"  The  wralched  alave  often  anticipate!  Ihe  result  by  inflicting  death  upon 
himtelf  ia  aa  extraordinary  manner.  They  hare  a  method  of  burying  their 
tongue  in  Iheir  throat,  in  inch  a  way  as  to  produce  Buffocatioa.  A  friend^  of 
mine  vias  passing  through  Ihe  cariuca,  when  a  slave  h-bb  lied  up  and  Dogged. 
After  a  few  laahes,  he  hang  his  head  apparently  lifeless,  and  when  taken  down 
he  was  actually  dead,  and  bis  tongue  found  wedged  in  the  oesophagus,  to  w 
completely  lo  cloae  Ihe  trachea."— Vol.  ii.  p.  Sfl— as». 

10.   The  Slave  Market. 

"The  piBice  where  the  great  slave  mart  is  held,  is  a  long  winding  street  called 
ValloDpo,  which  rona  from  the  aea  at  the  notlhern  eilremily  of  the  city.  Al- 
most every  house  iu  (bis  place  is  s  large  wareroom,  where  the  slaves  are  ilcpu- 
sited,  and  customers  go  to  pnrchase.  These  warerooms  stand  at  each  side  of 
ihe  street,  ami  the  poor  creatures  are  exposed  for  sale  like  any  olher  commodity. 
When  a  customer  comes  in,  Ihey  are  turned  up  before  him ;  such  as  he  withea 
are  handled  by  the  parchaier  in  different  paila,  eiacUy  as  1  have  aeen  butcher*^ 
feeling  a  calf;  and  the  whole  eiamination  ia  tbe  mere  animal  capability,  without 
the  rcmotett  inquiry  as  to  Ihe  moral  quality,  which  a  man  no  more  thinkt  ol^ 
than  if  he  wa«  buying  a  dog  or  a  mule.  I  have  fiequenlly  seen  Braailian  ladies. 
Til  these  tales.  They  go  dressed,  tit  down,  handle  and  examine  their  purchases, 
Hnd  bring  them  away  with  the  most  perfect  indiffierence.  I  someliiues  saw 
Kroups  of  well-dressed  females  here,  shopping  for  slaves,  exactly  as  I  hare  seen 
Knglish  ladies  amusing  themselves  al  our  bazaara. 

'*  There  was  no  circumstance  which  struck  me  with  more  melancholy  reflec- 
lions  than  (his  market,  which  I  felt  a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  in  teeing,  as  a 
man  looks  at  objects  which  excite  bis  strongest  interests,  while  they  shock  his 
heal  feelingi.  The  warerooms  are  spacious  aparlmentt,  where  aomctimes  throe 
or  four  hundred  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  are  exhibited  together. 
Round  Ibe  room  are  benches  on  which  the  elder  generally  sit,  and  the  middle  ia 
ooeupied  by  Ihe  younger,  particulaity  females,  who  tqual  im  the  ground  tlo' 
cloB*  tugalber,  with  their  hands  and  chins  resting  on  Iheir  knees.  Their  i 
coTnrinit  it  a  mnall  ginllc  of  cross- barred  otilon,  lied  round  the  waist. 

■*  TIm  lint  lime  I  pumA  liiiDUfti  ihu  ttroet,  1  aliwd  at  tbe  bars  of  tbe  «' 
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looking  through,  when  a  cigano  came  and  pressed  me  to  enter.  I  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  a  group  of  children,  one  of  whom,  a  young  girl,  had  something 
very  pensive  and  engaging  in  her  countenance.  The  cigano,  observing  me  look 
at  her,  whipped  her  up  with  a  long  rod,  and  bade  her  with  a  rough  voice  to 
come  forwanl.  It  was  quite  afifecting  to  see  the  poor  timid  shrinking  child, 
standing  before  me,  in  a  state  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn,  that  ever  a  being, 
endued,  like  myself,  with  a  reasonable  mind  and  an  immortal  soul,  could  be 
reduced  to.  Some  of  these  girls  have  remarkably  sweet  and  engag^g  counte- 
nances. Notwithstanding  their  dusky  hue,  they  look  so  modest,  gentle,  and 
sensible,  that  you  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
are  endued  with  a  like  feeling  and  a  common  nature  with  your  own  daughters. 
"Hie  seller  was  about  to  put  the  child  into  all  the  attitudes,  and  display  ker 
person  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  a  man ;  but  I  declined  the  exhibition,  and 
•he  shrunk  timidly  back  to  her  place,  and  seemed  glad  to  hide  herself  in  the 
group  that  surrounded  her. 

''  The  men  were  generally  less  interesting  objects  than  the  women ;  their 
countenances  and  hues  were  very  varied,  according  to  the  part  of  the  African 
coast  from  which  they  came  ;  some  were  soot  black,  having  a  certain  ferocity  of 
aspect  that  indicated  strong  and  fierce  passions,  like  men  who  were  darkly 
brooding  over  some  deep  felt  wrongs,  and  meditating  revenge.  When  any  one 
was  ordered,  he  came  forward  with  a  sullen  indifference,  Uirew  his  arms  over 
Ms  head,  stamped  with  his  feet,  shouted  to  show  the  soundness  of  his  Inngs^ 
ran  up  and  down  the  room,  and  was  treated  exactly  like  a  hurse  put  through 
his  paces  at  a  repository  ;  and  when  done,  he  was  whipped  to  his  stall. 

'*  The  heads  of  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  generally  half  shaved ; 
the  hair  being  left  only  on  the  fore  part.  A  few  of  the  females  bad  cotton 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  which,  with  some  little  ornaments  of 
native  seeds  and  shells,  gave  them  a  very  engaging  appearance.  A  number, 
particularly  the  males,  were  affected  with  eruptions  of  a  white  scurf,  which  had 
a  loathsome  appearance,  like  a  leprosy.  It  was  considered,  however,  a  whole- 
some effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  the  salt  provisions  used  during- 
the  voyage;  and,  in  fact,  it  resembled  exactly  a  saline  concretion. 

'^  Many  of  them  were  lying  stretched  on  the  bare  boards ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  mothers  with  young  children  at  their  breasts,  of  which  they  seemed  |mui- 
sionately  fond.  They  were  all  doomed  to  remain  on  the  spot,  like  sheep  in  a 
pen,  till  they  were  sold ;  they  have  no  apartment  to  retire  to,  no  bed  to  repose 
on,  no  covering  to  protect  them,  they  sit  naked  all  day,  and  lie  naked  all  night, 
on  the  bare  boards  or  benches,  where  we  saw  them  exhibited. 

''  Among  the  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  in  this  place,  were  some 
young  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a  society  together.  I  observed  several 
times,  in  passing  by,  that  the  same  little  group  was  collected  near  a  barred 
window ;  they  seemed  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  their  kindly  feelings  were 
never  interrupted  by  peevishness ;  indeed,  the  temperament  of  a  negro  child  is 
generally  so  sound,  that  he  is  not  affected  by  those  little  morbid  sensations, 
which  are  the  frequent  cause  of  crossness  and  ill  temper  in  our  children.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  young  black  fretful,  or  out  of  humour;  cer- 
tainly never  displaying  those  ferocious  fits  of  petty  passion,  in  which  the  supe- 
rior nature  of  infant  whites  indulges.  I  sometimes  brought  cakes  and  fruit  in 
my  pocket,  and  handed  them  in  to  the  group.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  ob- 
serve the  generous  and  disinterested  manner  in  which  they  distributed  them. 
There  was  no  scrambling  with  one  another ;  no  selfish  reservation  to  them- 
selves. The  child  to  whom  I  happened  to  give  them,  took  them  so  gently, 
looked  so  thankfully,  and  distributed  them  so  generously,  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  God  had  compensated  their  dusky  hoe,  by  a  more  than  usual 
human  portion  of  amiable  qualities. 

''  A  great  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  Rio  are  sent  up  the  country,  and  we 
every  day  met  coftlas,  such  as  Mango  Park  describes  in  Africa,  winding  through 
the  woods,  as  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  interior.  They  formed 
long  processions,  following  one  another  in  a  file ;  the  slave  merchant,  distin- 
guished by  his  large  felt  hat  and  puncho,  bringing  up  the  rear  on  a  mule,  with 
a  long  lash  in  his  hand.  It  was  another  subject  of  pity  to  see  groups  of  th<^ 
poor  creatures  cowering  together  at  night  in  the  open  ranchos,  drenched  with 
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cold  rain,  Id  a  climate  so  much  more  frigid  than  their  own.*'* — Vol.  ii.p.S23— 8. 

1 1.  Free  Blacks  and  People  of  Colour. 
*'  The  number  of  free  blacks  and  mnlattoes  is  very  considerable  already  in  the 
country.  It  is  calculated  of  the  former,  that  there  are  160,000 ;  and  of  the  latter 
430,000,  making  about  600,000  free  men,  who  were  either  slaves  themselves,  or 
are  the  descendants  of  slaves.  These  are,  generally  speaking,well  conducted  and 
industrious  persons ;  and  compose  indiscriminately  different  orders  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  among  them  merchants,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  priests, 
and  officers  of  different  ranks.  Every  considerable  town  in  the  interior  has 
regiments  composed  of  them ;  and  I  saw  at  Villa  Rica  two  corps  of  them,  one 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  free  blacks,  and  the  other  of  seven  companies  of 
mulattoes.  The  benefits  arising  from  these,  have  greatly  disposed  the  whites  to 
consider  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  gradually  amalgamating  the  rest  with 
the  free  population  of  the  countr>\  and  abolishing  for  ever  that  outrage  upon  the 
laws  of  GokJ  and  man,  the  condition  of  a  slave." — Vol.  ii.  p.  365,  366. 

12.  Brazilian  Abolitionist. 

''  Josh  Bonafacio's  last  effort  in  the  constituent  assembly  was  on  the  subject 
of  slavery ;  he  drew  up  an  address,  in  which  he  makes  an  energetic  appesd  to 
them  to  abolish  gradually  a  state  which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
a  person  is  made  a  thing,  and  property  claimed  in  that  in  which  another  can  have 
no  property ;  and  he  clearly  proves,  that  the  cultivating  the  soil  by  slaves  is  the 
bane  of  the  prosperity  of  Brazil.  Before  he  could  pronounce  this  address,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  arrested  and  exiled.  It  was  not,  however, 
lost ;  for  the  manuscript  was  left  with  a  friend  in  Brazil,  who  published  it  when 
he  was  gone."— Vol.  i.  p.  239,  240. 


V. — Donations  and  Remittances 

In  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society y  from  July  24  to 

September  4,  IS30. 

£.  8.  d. 

Rev.  W.  Stephen  (annual  subscription) 0  10    0 

Birmingham,  West  Bromwich,  &c.  Female  Society  for  the  Relief  of 

British  Negro  Slaves  (donation) 60    0    0 

J.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  ditto 10    0 

Mr.  G.  Drow,  Auchtermuchty  (payment)' 0    4    6 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Chlpping-under-Edge  (annual) 0    6    0 

Thomas  Proctor,  Esq.  Selby  (donation) .400 

Westminster  Ladies   (payment) 4  13    0 

*  Though  the  Anglo- African  slave  trade  has  now  ceased,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  that  crime  are  liable  to  be  punished  with  a  pirate's  death,  yet  our  colonies 
have  continued  to  exhibit  abominations  of  the  kind  described  above  equally 
revolting  in  their  circumstances.  See  No.  18,  p.  264,  267,  and  268 ;  No.  19,  p. 
272—274  ;  No.  20,  p.  290 ;  No.  24,  p.  388,  and  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
p.  92. — Indeed,  before  the  passing  of  Dr.  Lushington's  consolidated  Abolition 
Act  of  1826,  whole  bodies  of  slaves  had,  in  some  cases,  been  forcibly  torn  from 
their  homes,  in  colonies,  where,  fron\  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  sugar,  they 
had  enjoyed  comparative  relief  from  the  severity  of  coerced  labour ;  and  had 
been  transported  to  the  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  where,  from  various 
causes,  but  especially  from  the  increased  exaction  of  labour  in  the  culture  of 
sugar,  they  perished  in  great  numbers.  One  of  the  objects  of  Dr.  Lushington's 
Act  was  wholly  to  suppress  this  intercolonial  slave  trade,  perhaps  the  most 
cruel  of  any.  The  Colonists,  however,  have  been  loud  in  their  clamours  against 
it.  In  deference  to  them  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  last  session,  but 
afterwards  withdrawn,  to  be  renewed  in  the  present,  containing  some  very 
objectionable  clauses,  and  tending  to  relax  instead  of  to  render  more  rigid  the 
provisions  of  Dr.  Lashington*a  Act.  Any  attempt  to  reiMW  it,  we  tnuty  will  be 
seduloofly  watched. 
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West  Ham  and  Plaistow  Ladies        (payment)       .  .       0  18  11 

Mrs.  OvingtoD,  Camberwell  ditto 0    S    6 

Mr.  W,  G«  Gibson,  of  Saffron  Walden  (annual)  .  ;       1     1    0 

Tottebbam  Ladies  (payment) S  IS    0 

A.  F.  (donation) 180    8    0 

Robert  Bevan,  esq.  (annual) 3    S    0 

Oracechurch  Street  Ladies  (payment) 0  IS    9 

Calne  Association  ditto S    2    9 

Pordingbridge,  ditto  ditto 0  12    S 

Clapham  Ladies  (donation) 10    0    9 

R.  Reynolds,  Esq.  (annual) .10    0 

Leek  Association  (aonation) IS    9    6 

Manchester  Ladies  (payment) 8    19 

Peckham,  ditto  ditto 4    2    8 

Rev.  W.  Hancock,  Kilbum  (annual) 119 

Liskeard  and  East  Cornwall  Association  (payment)  .  8  II    9 

Newcastle  on  Tyne  ditto  ditto      .  .729 

Robert  Forster,  Esq.  Tottenham  (annual,  3  years)     .  .229 

Rer.  £.  O.  Manh,  Hampstead        (annual) 119 

H.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  ditto 119 

W.  A.  Garratt,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn      ditto 2     2    0 

John  Cardale,  Esq.  Bedford  Row       ditto 110 

C.  E.  Rumbold,  Esq.  M.P.  (annual,  8  years)    .  .440 

John  Kitching,  Esq.  Tottenham  (annud) 110 

W.  Smith,  Esq.  Upper  Seymour  Street  (annual,  2  years)  •        •       .440 
W,W.  Whitmore,  Esq.M.P.  ditto  .220 

Rey.  Robert  Aspland,  Hackney  ditto  •        .220 

R.  S.  Gwatkin,  per  Hatchard,  a  donation S     2    0 

Ref.  W.  Dealtry        (annual,  S  years) S    S     • 

T.  8.  Rice,  Esq.  M.P.       ditto  9    2     9 

Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  (annual) 119 

W.E^ans,  Esq.  M.P.  (annual,  S  years) 6    6    9 

Rey.J.Ivimey  (annual) 110 

Miss  M.  Davidson,  per  Mr.  Nisbet      ditto 2    S    O 

J.  M.  StrachaD,Esq.  diUo 2    2     0 

Thomas  Sturge,  Esq.  ditto 2    2     9 

Miss  P.  Dawes  ditto ^10 

Southampton  Ladies  (payment) 2    2     9 

Birmingham  A.  S.  Society       ditto) 82  14     O 

Mr.  Joseph  Sharpies,  Hirchin    (annual) 2    0    O 

Mrs.  Eliz.  Wheeler,  ditto  ditto 10    0 

Rev.  Tho.  Morell,  ditto  ditto 0  KT    0 

Rev.  W.  W.  Pym,  ditto  ditto 1     0    O 

Mr.  W.  Lucas,  ditto  ditto  1    0    f^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  ditto  ditto 1     0    • 

Mr.  W.  Exton,  ditto  ditto 1    0    O 

Misses  E.S.&  M.Wheeler,  ditto,  ditto 10    9 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  ditto  ditto 0  10    0 

Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  ditto  ditto 10    0 

Mrs.  Ovington,  Camberwell  f payment) 9    7    0 

Leominster,  Hereford,  contribution  from 19    0-    9 

Kendal  A.  S.  Assoeiation  (payment)  .      S  19    9 

(donation)  .    10    9    9 

Mrs.  Kidd,  Cleck-heaton,       ditto  10    0    9 

Friends,  Society  of,  from  a  subscription  raised  to  aid  in  promoting 

the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery                       .  §90    9    9 
Rochester  A.  8.  Association  (payment) 2    2    0 

ERRATUM. 
In  part  of  the  impression  of  No.  65.  p.  872, 1. 88,  for  Protector  read  Proprietor, 
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I. — Leeds  Avti-Slavert  Mebtivo. 

On  the  22d  of  September  a  General  Meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  was  held  in  the  spacious  area  of  the  Coloured 
Cloth-Hall,  the  Mayor,  Christopher  Beckett,  Esq.  in  the  chair;  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  an  address  to  the  Kine,  and  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  total  abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery.  The  number  assembled  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  about 
6,000  persons,  and  among  them  were  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Brougham. 
Mr.  Duncombe  and  Mr.  Bethell  were  necessarily  absent,  but  had  ex- 
pressed their  warm  approbation  of  the  object  of  the  meeting.  We  can 
only  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings.* 

Mr.  George  Rawson,  in  an  impressive  speech,  contended  that  the 
only  course  which  now  remained  for  the  friends  of  the  African  race, 
was  to  urge  upon  Parliament,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  Their 
object,  he  said,  was  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery  ;  and  in  this  object 
they  would  persevere,  undeterred  by  difficulties,  unmoved  by  obloquy, 
unseduced  by  sophistry,  until  their  fellow  subjects  of  every  shade  of 
colour  in  every  part  of  the  world  were  raised  to  their  just  rights  as  men 
and  as  the  denizens  of  a  free  state.  On  his  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Hey,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ^'  That  the  slavery  of  our 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  resolutions  on  the  snt^^ct  of  Colonial 
Slavery,  passed  at  a  meeting  at  Leeds,  on  the  31st  July,  1830,  and  inserted  in 
our  number  64,  p.  S44,  were  resolutions  not  of  the  Leeds  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
but  of  the  Protestant  Dissenter's  Anti* Slavery  Association,  meeting  at  Leeds. 
We  mention  this  cirenmstance  bemuse  we  are  desims  not  to  appe**  ' 
them  of  the  credit  of  those  excellent  resolutions. 

3  L 
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fellow  men  is  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  not 
more  oppressive  and  cruel  to  the  slave  than  disgraceful  and  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  master,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  and 
constitution  of  this  free  country." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scales  took  an  able  review  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  slavery,  and  of  the  abortive  measures  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  its  amelioration,  and  observed,  that  we  might  safely  leave  the 
system  of  slavery  to  the  arguments  urged  by  its  own  advocates  in  its 
defence,  and  which,  when  properly  weighed,  went  the  length  of  esta- 
blishing every  position  of  its  adversaries.  The  cause  of  abolition  had 
gained  something  by  the  efforts  of  its  friends,  but  much  more  by  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  planters  themselves,  and  which  proved  in- 
controvertibly  that  such  was  the  miserably  degraded  state  of  the  Colonial 
slave,  that  he  could  only  be  happy  in  the  degree  in  which  he  was  redaced 
to  the  condition  of  a  brute  beast.  His  was  a  permanent  misery  oo 
which  light  dawned  not,  and  on  which  hope  shed  no  cheering  lighL  He 
had  succeeded  to  a  long  and  sad  inheritance  of  woe,  and  had  only  the 
prospect  of  transmitting  the  same  hard  fate  to  his  innocent  children. 
His  very  bones  and  sinews,  his  wife  and  children,  were  not  his  own  but 
another's. — ^The  motion  of  Mr.  Scales,  seconded  by  J.  Marshall,  Jun. 
Esq.,  went  to  express  regret  at  the  little  benefit  derived  to  the  slaves  from 
the  Parliamentary  measures  of  1823,  and  the  conviction  that  no  effectual 
reform  was  to  be  expected  from  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  that  Par- 
liament must  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to  afford  to  their  wrongs 
the  only  adequate  redress ;  namely,  the  utter  extermination  of  Negro 
Slavery.     It  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton  moved  an  address  to  His  Majesty  which 
was  also  carried  unanimously,  and  which  he  supported  by  an  argumenta- 
tive speech  of  considerable  effect.  In  particular,  he  appears  to  have  very 
happily  exposed  some  of  the  stale  but  popular  arguments  of  the  West 
Indians  in  favour  of  their  system,  drawn  from  the  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race ;  from  their  miserable  state  in  Africa,  and  their  happiness 
in  the  West  Indies,  superior  to  that  of  the  British  peasantry ;  and 
from  the  scriptural  sanction  given  to  slavery.  The  address,  after  the 
usual  congratulations  to  His  Majesty  on  his  accession,  thus  proceeds  :— 

'<  We  cannot  but  express  our  deep  regret  and  disappointment  that 
the  efforts  of  his  late  most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth, 
and  of  Parliament,  have  been  productive  of  so  little  benefit  to  that  un- 
fortunate class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  the  Negro  Slaves. 

'*  We  exult  in  the  institutions  of  that  civil  liberty,  and  the  frankness 
and  generosity  of  your  Majesty's  character,  by  which  we  are  permitted 
and  emboldened  to  declare  our  decided  and  uncompromising  con- 
viction, that  the  unhappy  and  injured  beings  who  toil  in  our  colonies, 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  liberty  as  either  the  peasants  or  the  princes 
of  England  ;  and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  hold  them  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  than  they  have  to  reduce  us  to  the  same  condition ;  and  that 
every  principle  of  justice  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our 
free  constitution,  and  the  dictates  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy, 
demand  that  they  should  be  totally  and  for  ever  emancipated. 

'*  We  therefore  earnestly  entreat  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
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to  direct  your  Mmistere  to  adopt,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament,  erery 
measure  which  can  be  resorted  to  for  annihilating  a  system,  so  degrad- 
ing to  humanity,  and  so  unworthy  of  a  civilized  age ;  and  we  cannot 
forbear  humbly  expressing  to  your  Majesty  our  decided  conviction  that 
nothing  will  amount  to  a  just  redress  of  these  wrongs,  short  of  the  6nal 
and  utter  extermination  of  Slavery ;  and  that  all  other  expedients  for  its 
amelioration  would  be  nugatory. 

"  We  implore  your  Majesty,  in  justice  and  mercy,  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  your  crown,  to  extend  your  protection  to  these  unfortunate 
beings,  and  their  innocent,  but  ili-fatea  offspring,  reduced  to,  and  re- 
tain^ in,  a  state  of  Slavery,  from  our  want  of  justice  and  virtue,  and 
not  from  their  own  demerits,  assured  that  it  would  add  another  gem  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  your  Majesty's  name  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and  the  benefactor  of 
mankind." 

Mr.  George  Wailes  moved  that  petitions  should  be  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  total  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery, 
and  supported  his  motion  by  a  detailed  view  of  the  history  of  this  great 
question  from  the  time  it  was  first  brought  before  the  public  in  1787,  to 
the  present  hour. 

Mr.  Robert  Jowett,  in  seconding  Mr.  Wailes*s  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  slavery  ;  on  the  evils 
arising  to  our  commercial  interests  from  the  West  India  monopoly ;  and  on 
the  waste  of  treasure  and  still  more  of  life  caused  by  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  this  cruel  system  ;  and  he  closed  with  a  solemn  call  on  the 
meeting  not  only  to  address  the  Throne  and  to  petition  Parliament  on 
the  subject,  but  to  offer  up  their  supplications  to  the  King  of  kings  im- 
ploring him  to  influence  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  that  this  great  iniquity 
might  be  removed  from  us. 

Mr.  E.  Batnes,  Jun.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  County 
Members  for  their  pledges  of  support  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and 
especially  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  Mr.  Brougham  for  their  presence  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  not  only  that  their  four  representatives  were  united  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  that  not  one  solitary  voice  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
collected  at  York  and  elsewhere,  to  listen  to  their  representatives  on 
their  canvas  and  at  their  election,  not  one  solitary  voice  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Tees,  was  raised  to  palliate  the  horrors  of  slavery  or  to 
avert  its  doom.  He  thought  that  though  the  social  degradation  and 
physical  evils  of  slavery  were  most  deplorable,  the  slaves  having  no  more 
civil  rights  than  the  cattle  of  the  field,  ai^d  their  females  being  subject  to 
the  foul  abomination  of  the  lacerating  cart- whip  in  a  state  of  all  but 
utter  nakedness,  there  was  something  still  more  intolerable  in  that 
marring  of  the  image  of  God  impressed  on  the  soul  of  man,  in  that 
qaenchingof  the  sacred  light  of  reason,  in  that  almost  absolute  obliteration 
of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  its  victims,  which  marked  this  fell 
system.  And  this  their  degradation  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  was  pleaded 
by  the  planters  as  a  proof  of  their  incapacity  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  I  But  the  Missionaries  of  Christianity,  as  the  Rev.  Richard 
Watson  iiad  eloquently  expressed  it,  ^had  dived  into  that  nine  from 
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which  we  were  told  no  valuable  or  precious  stone  could  be  extracted, 
and  they  have  brought  up  the  gem  of  an  immortal  spirit,  flashing  with  the 
light  of  intellect,  and  glowingwith  the  hues  of  Christian  grace." — He  then 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  utter  hostility  of  the  planters  to  the  religkNis 
instruction  of  the  slaves,  notwithstanding  their  professions  to  the  cob- 
trary,  the  extract  from  the  Jamaica  Courant  contained  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  No.  66,  p.  384. 

The  Rev.  John  Anderson,  a  Weslevan  minister,  in  an  able  and 
animated  speech,  expressed  his  utter  detestation  of  slavery,  a  state 
equally  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  precepts  of 
religion.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  be  content  with  making  speeches. 
Actions  and  not  words  were  required.  He  would  say  to  them — <lo!  do! 
do !  and  would  urge  them  never  to  relax  their  efforts  till  the  whole 
British  empire  formed  one  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  until  the  accursed 
name  of  slavery  was  erased  from  its  code  of  laws. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  his  object  in  presenting  himself  at  this 
meeting  was  twofold  ;  first,  to  prove  that  however  little  qualified  he  might 
be  to  serve  this  cause  he  felt  no  lukewarmness  in  promoting  it :  and  se- 
pondly,  to  learn  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  on  a  point  which  so  deeply 
interested  them.  He  came,  therefore,  not  to  speak,  but  to  hear.  He  al- 
luded to  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and  said  that  he  alluded  fo  them 
in  order  to  express  his  opinion,  that  those  difficulties,  whatever  they 
were,  ought  not  to  damp  their  zeal,  but  to  stimulate  them  to  prepare 
to  meet  and  to  overcome  them.  In  this  temper  he  should  address  him- 
self to  the  question  when  it  came  before  Parliament,  and  he  trusted 
that  their  efforts,  and  those  of  Parliament,  would  be  crowned  with  an 
issue,  which  should  be  satisfactory,  full,  and  final,  as  well  as  just  ancT 
beneficent  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  dispensations  of  Providence, 
always  in  silent  operation,  had  lately  spoken  audibly  to  the  world; 
and  though  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  interpret  their  motive,  or  an- 
ticipate their  cause,  it  did  not  seem  presumptuous  to  assume  that  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  present  meeting — in  labour- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  human  suffering,  and  the  diffusion  of  human 
happiness — they  were  pursuing  the  path  of  true  wisdom  and  of  national 
prosperity.  He  concluded  with  expressing  his  fervent  wish  for  the  final 
and  complete  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  ready  as  he  should  always  be  to  listen  to 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  and  to  give  them  all  due  weight 
even  when  they  differed  from  his  own  views,  it  was  a  cordial  gratification 
to  him  to  receive  them,  when  they  commanded  him  to  do  that  very  thing, 
which  of  all  others,  he  was  inclined  to  do.  If  there  was  any  one  of  the 
eloquent  speeches  he  had  heard  that  day,  to  which  he  more  entirely 
assented  than  another,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  lately 
addressed  them,  and  who  had  attended  an  Anti-Slavery  meeting  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  attended  many  such,  and  he  would  shortly  have 
to  attend,  not  an  Anti-Slavery  Society,  but  an  assembly  which  had 
hitherto  been  more  remarkable  for  upholding  Slavery  than  for  putting 
it  down.  The  last  time  he  had  sat  in  that  assembly  he  had  begged  to 
call  its  members  to  pledge  themselves  in  the  next  session,  not  to  abo« 
iish  slavery,  not  to' put  down  the  flogging  of  females,  not  to  put  down 
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tlie  lacerations  of  the  cart-whip,  not  to  put  down  the  unutterable  oppres- 
sion of  man  by  man,  but  only  to  pledge  themselves  that  they  would 
take  the  subject  once  more  into  their  serious  consideration ;  and  by  a 
large  majority  his  motion  had  been  rejected.  His  experience,  there- 
fore, of  Slavery  as  well  as  of  Anti-Slavery  meetings  led  him  to  concur 
heartily  in  Mr.  Anderson's  counsel,  to  have  as  our  motto,  not  "  say, 
say,*'  but  ''do,  do."  He  illustrated  the  difference  by  contrasting  the  warm 
speeches  of  candidates  on  the  hustings  with  their  lukewarm  conduct  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  justified  him  in  saying,  that  the  pave- 
ments of  hustings  in  general  throughout  England  were  formed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  broken  promises.  Even  the  first  and  almost  universal  promise, 
made  by  all  candidates,  of  attending  in  their  places  in  Parliament  to  do 
the  work  of  the  people,  was  one  of  the  first  and  surest  to  be  violated. 
To  all  such  he  would  now  give  fair  notice,  that  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
he  hoped  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  pledges  to 
their  constituents.  He  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  session  as 
most  important,  so  far  as  that  great  cause  was  concerned ;  for  if  ever 
the  voice  of  the  country  was  raised  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  univer- 
sally on  any  one  subject,  it  had  now  been  so  raised  on  the  subject  of 
Colonial  Slavery.  And  if  after  it  had  been  so  raised  nothing  was  done, 
then  should  we  be  a  degraded  people,  a  poor,  spiridess,  powerless  set 
of  constituents,  who  could  not  make  the  very  members  we  had  returned 
to  Parliament  to  perform  our  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  heaven,  for 
which  we  had  sent  them  thither;  thus  treating  with  contempt  the 
suffrages  to  which  they  owed  their  seats,  because  they  hoped  not 
to  meet  their  constituents  again  for  the  next  six  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Brougham  then  adverted  to  the  Bill  for  amending  the  Consolidated 
Slave  trade  Abolition  act,  (alluded  to  in  our  last  No.  67,  p.  403,  note) 
which  was  brought  iato  the  House  last  session  and  was  likely  to  be 
renewed  in  the  next ;  and  trusted  that  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
the  progress  of  such  measures  would  be  sedulously  watched. — He  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  confident  hope  of  better  things  than  they  bad 
hitherto  witnessed ;  and  trusted,  that  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  property,  and  first  of  all  of  the  property  a  man  has  in  his 
own  life  and  in  his  own  limbs,  we  should  at  length  succeed  to  break 
asunder,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  those  bands  by  which  the  slave  is  made 
miserable  and  the  master  wicked,  and  thus  happily  achieve  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  triumph,  which  the  enlightened  benevolence  and 
justice  of  a  great  and  free  and  virtuous  people  ever  did  achieve.  He 
then  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  on  their  precursors  in  this  great  cause, 
on  Granville  Sharpe,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  above  all,  and 
over  all,  that  venerable  man,  whom  it  was  his  glory  to  have  succeeded 
as  their  representative,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who,  though  he  had  with- 
drawn from  public  life,  retained  the  entire  vigour  of  his  mental  faculties, 
and  the  warmest  feelings,  both  of  benevolence  to  his  fellow-creatures 
and  of  piety  towards  God ;  and  whose  latter  end  formed  so  great  a 
contrast  to  the  latter  end  of  those  who  had  extracted  from  the  suffer- 
ings, and  built  upon  the  wretchedness,  of  slaves  the  splendour  of  tbtir 
own  private  fortunes.     Of  him  we  might  truly  say : —  , .  ^ 
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Fnr  htm  uu  wretch  Is  bom  lo  work  and  vt*p. 
Explore  Ihe  mine  or  tempt  tlie  duig'roas  deep 
Itut  uD  hP  moves  luwHids  Ms  latter  end, 
Angels  Hround  befrjending  Virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinka  lo  Ihe  grate  wUh  unpereeived  decaj, 
While  rMlsnulioo  g«Blly  llop«>  the  way  ; 
And  all  his  proipects  brightnoiDg  to  the  last, 
a  Ibis  world  be  past. 


Mr.  James  Richabdson  then  moved,  that  the  CoiDRiitlee  of  the 
I^eetls  Anti-Slavery  Society  should  adopt  the  measures  best  cal<iilai«<l 
e  from  evcrjr  pariah  or  township  in  the  county  of  York,  wmJUr 
s  and  petitions ;  slating  that  the  continuance  of  Negru  Sianr; 
.  a  great  conslj'.utional  and  moral  wrong,  and  urging  to  ih)^ 
ugest  manner  that  immediate  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the 
total  abolition  of  Slavery ;  an  example,  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  id- 
lowed  hy  every  oilier  county  and  town  and  pari»h  in  the  Icingdom.  Hk 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Claphau  wa^  carried  uDanimoiuty. 
The  ViCAK  OF  Leeds  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Leedt  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee,  in  whose  proceedings  he  heartily  coocurred,  «bkk 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Fawcett,  and  passed  uaaniiDMMlf. 
Thanks  were  also  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  MoitPCTH.ucoodcd^ 
Mr.  B.  Sadler,  lo  the  Mayor  for  his  conduct  in  the  chaii 
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A  highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  Devizes  on  the  !*&■ 
tember,  J.S.  Fuller,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
Slavery ;  at  which  there  was  a  ditplay  of  energy,  both  iuUileCUat' 
mortil,  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  would  scarcely  b«  po> 
without  transcribing  into  our  pages  the  whole  of  the  interesting  jm- 
ceedings  of  the  day,  to  do  any  thing  like  Justice  (o  those  wbo,  c* 
that  occasion,  stood  forward  lo  advocate  the  cause  of  the  opprvned 
slave.     The  utmost  we  can  effect  is  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  them. 

The  Rev.  R.  Elliott  informed  the  meeting,  that  he  and  Ins  frieail« 
were  influenced  in  calling  it  by  a  deep  and  growing  repuguaoce  » 
slavery,  and  a  firm  and  settled  conviction  that  that  evil  on^t  Dot  U 
exist,  especially  in  any  part  of  the  Bntish  dominions.  Tbi«  feeling  w 
not  founded  upon  any  isolated  facts  of  the  cruelty  attending  slnvn.lA 
on  a  view  of  the  intrintic  evil  of  a  state  which  gives  to  man  ibe  powt 
of  exercising  cruelty  over  his  fellow.  Sach  a  state  was  ii>cotn|ialifelc 
with  our  holy  religion,  and  with  the  merciful  spirit  of  him  who  cant  U> 
give  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  to  open  the  prison  doors  of  tlxn 
that  were  bound.  The  law  of  God  was  expressly  against  the  man-sieikr: 
and  if  it  were  said  we  had  done  with  man-stealing,  yol,  were  not  thenxn 
found  in  our  hands  whom  we  knew  to  have  been  stolen  7  He  thco  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  this  system  was  as  much  opposed  to  constitntionil 
law,  and  as  revolting  lo  humanity,  as  it  was  contrary  to  religion  uulu 
sound  policy.  After  drawing  a  striking  picture  of  tjie  more  pronbcM 
features  of  slavery,  and  refuting  some  of  the  popular  sotihisau  (n  At 
subject,  he  asketl,  what  it  was  we  now  had  to  propose;  and  to  lfai«  iiaC^ 
tioo  he  replied,  "  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery."     It  was  idle  to  uft 
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of  amelioration  to  men  who  like  the  legislators  of  Jamaica,  refused  to 
enact  that  women  should  cease  to  be  indecently  flogged.  The  object  of 
the  Society  was  to  assist  in  procuring,  b^  every  proper  method,  the  utter 
extinction  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  Bntish  Colonies.  We  had  heard 
much  of  gradual  emancipation ;  but  we  now  found  that  the  true  meaning 
of  gradual  emancipation,  was  perpetual  slavery. — ^The  frightful  antici- 
pations connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
without  foundation.  Human  nature  was  the  same  everywhere.  Man 
with  a  black  skin  was  as  capable  of  feeling  a  kiodness,  as  man  with 
a  white  skin.  The  experiment  had  been  made,  and  it  had  been  found 
to  answer. — But  how  were  the  slaves  to  be  then  governed  ?  By  passing 
such  legislative  provisions  and  restraints  as  should  put  the  liberated 
Negroes  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  just  and  equal  laws. 
The  object  in  short  of  this  Society  was  to  assist  m  procuring,  by  every 
proper  method,  the  utter  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies. — But  what,  it  might  be  asked,  was  to  become  of  the  planters 
themselves  ?  Let  their  claims  be  calmly  considered ;  and  if  they  sus- 
tain loss,  let  them  be  remunerated.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of 
injustice  in  the  exercise  of  our  compassion.  There  was  a  strong  moral 
feeling  alive  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
every  hour ;  and  which  could  hardly  fail  to  make  the  Negro  free.  And 
if  this  was  not  done  for  the  Negro,  he  would  ere  long  do  it  for  himself. 
"  Every  effort  to  keep  these  miserable  captives  in  ignorance,  must  in  the 
end  fail.  Their  oppressors  may  persecute  and  murder  our  Missionaries : 
they  may  try  to  extinguish  the  light  of  truth,  although  they  may  as 
well  attempt  to  extinguish  the  sun  I  But  the  slave  will  acquire  know- 
ledge; and  knowledge  is  power;  and  that  power  will  exert  itself  to  break 
the  chain  that  binds  him  ;  and  if  this  must  be  the  alternative,  (which 
may  God  prevent)  the  Negro  will  be  free ! " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  entered  at  considerable  length  and  with  much 
force  into  the  same  views  of  the  subject,  and  detailed  with  great  effect 
and  with  suitable  comments,  some  of  those  acts  of  atrocity  recorded  in 
the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  which  the  cruel  state  of  Colonial  law  per- 
mits to  be  perpetrated  either  with  entire  impunity,  or  with  such  slight 
penalties,  as  scarcely  to  aflbrd  any  protection  to  life  or  limb.  The  conteni- 
plation  of  these  authenticated  horrors  led  him  to  press  the  immediate 
abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  this  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  when  he  saw 
a  religious  society,  supported  by  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England,  owning  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves  driven  to  their  la- 
bour by  the  whip,  and  liable  to  all  the  debasing  effects  of  this  cruel 
system  ;  a  course  in  which,  if  they  persisted,  they  would  bring  down  from 
heaven  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. — As  to  the  hope  of  preparing  the 
slaves  for  freedom  by  religious  instruction  it  was  vain.  Christianity 
for  example,  teaches  that  all  men  are  brethren ;  that  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  but  that  all  are  one  in  Christ.  No,  says  the  planter ;  to 
preach  such  doctrine  is  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  whites ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harte  was  deemed  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence  for 
administering  the  Lord*s  Supper  to  black  and  white  at  the  same  table 
and  at  the  same  time. — But  we  were  told  the  slaves  were  not  prepared 
for  emancipalion.    What  then  was  it  which  now  restrained  them  from 
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acts  of  violence  ?  Tciu  say  the  arm  of  power.  And  would  ncA  the  itv 
reairain  them  from  doing  migchief  to  themselves  or  others  a«  cMecUnrilv 
after  as  before  emnncipalion ;  after  having  muUi|Jie«l  their  tiioin«  lii 
gratitude  and  iieacefutconduct, as  while  still  groaning  underepptMnia? 
or  this  he  roam  have  no  doubt.  But  if  not,  still  we  were  bauttd  to6omr 
duty—to  act  justly,  and  to  exercise  mercy,  and  to  leave  the  isfcveloGod. 
"  Let  us  then,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  take  up  this  question  wirii  Ae 
warmest  zeal ;  let  us  never  more  be  satisfied  with  empty  proraises,  biii 
in  a  firm  and  constitutional  manner,  cull  upon  the  legislature,  to  wipe 
off  from  the  page  of  our  history  this  accursed  stain.  Lei  ns  ote 
our  utmost  efforts  that  every  parish  in  the  land  may  hear  of  lh«  wrmp 
of  our  sable  brethren,  and  rise  lo  redress  them.  They  are  bona  of  onr 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  and  methiuks,  wiih  imploring  looks,  Ihej 
exclaim — Come  over  and  help  iis.  The  blood  of  martyred  JMiMtonanci 
calls  upon  us— not  to  avenge  their  murder,  for  they  know  who  ho  Mid, 
"  vengeance  is  mine,  and  1  will  repay,  sailh  the  Lord" — but  to  viodieaic 
the  wrongs  of  suffering  humanity,  aud  to  remove  the  impedioiMtt 
which  Slavery  presents  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pn^nw 
of  true  religion  among  the  heathen  ; — nor  ever  rest, 

**  Till  man  nor  woman  nader  Britnin's  law. 
Nor  son  nor  daugliler  born  within  her  Erapiie, 
8liall  buy,  or  sell,  or  hold,  or  be  a.  Slate." 
The  next  person  who  addressed  the  meeting  was  the  juttlT  cele- 
brated Colonel  Napier,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  late  pealosuUi 
war,  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  read  without  admiring  the  fcmtt 
of  intellect,  the  acuteness  of  observation,  and  the  manly  indtpBnd- 
ence  of  mind  which  il  displays.     He  came  forward,  he  Miid,  w^  »■ 
luctance,  not  because  he  was  lukewarm  in  a  cause  which  he  hetd  K>  hn 
pure  even  to  holiness,  but  because  he  was  unused  to  take  a  port  in 
popular  meetings.   Nevertheless,  being  called  upon,  he  would  not  sbliol 
from  avowing,  publicly,  sentiments  and  principles  which  he  htdocnr 
hesitated  lo  express  in  private,  sometimes  perhaps,  more  worrolj  ihu 
the  occasion  called  for, 

"  First  then,"  he  said,  "  I  hold  Slavery  of  every  kind  in  abbomoce: 
bul,  most  especially,  do  I  abhor  domestic  Slavery,     We  have  aeea  the 
people  of  a  neighbouring  country  rise,  as  one  man,  and  shed  their  blood 
like  water,  to  avoid  political  oppression.     Gloriously  have  ibey  tttttuA 
their  object !  and    greatly  and  justly  has  the  world  applayded  thai 
heroic  action  I     But,  in  modern   times,  what  political  bonda^  can  Ic 
for  a  moment  compared,  as  an  evil,  to  the  harrowing  oppnuwa  of 
domestic   Slavery?     The  former,  indeed,  forbids  men    to    medJIc  m 
public  affairs,  and  thwarts  ihem  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  risliu  ;  tmi 
ihe  domestic  slave  dare  not  move  his  person,  but  as  his  ain«.i.T  i^ir,  ,-[i 
he  dare  not  publish  his  thoughts,  speak  or  make  a  iis"  < 
or  even  of  joy ;  he  dare  not  even  sigh  over  his  unhappy  ( 
offended  tyrant  should  crush  him,  body  and  soul — his  i 
torture  of  the  whip,  his  soul  with  the  degradation.     Dotm  - 
then,  is  a  great  and  dreadful  evil,  which  it  behoves  eiei\    . 
endeavour  to  abate.     But,  on  a  subject  of  this  naiiirt.  ii 
argne  than  to  declaim ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  ap)>cal  I'j  i 
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in  hrouf  of  a  cautet  wbicb  is  founded  upon  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  and  bamaiiity.    The  subject  is  one,  no  doubt»  affording  a  wider 
scope  than  any  other,  for  appeals  to  the  passions;  but  it  is,  fortunately, 
also  the  one  which  needs  them  the  least,  being  founded  on  the  plainest 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.    Hence,  I  shall  not  here  have  recourse 
to  any  of  those  stories  of  appalling  atrocities,  committed  by  slave- 
holders, or,  rather  I  should  say,  by  slave  masters,  for  many  slave-holders 
are  very  humane  men,  who  have  never  been  near  the  scene  of  those  abo- 
minations which  we  have  all  heard  and  read  of,  even  too  often  for  the 
tranquillity  of  our  own  minds. — Such  stories,  when  truly  related,  and 
well  authenticated,  are,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  in- 
dolent and  unreflecting  persons;  and  the  publication  of  them  inflicts 
some  punishment  upon  the  perpetrators  of  such  enormities,  when  they 
can  be  no  otherwise  reached  than  by  holding  them  up  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  world.     But,  as  parts  of  the  argument 
against  domestic  Slavery,  they  are  wholly  unnecessary.    That  argument 
rests  upon  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  general  and  immutable 
principles.     We  may  be  told,  and  we  are  continually  told,  that  the 
stories  of  cruelty  and  oppression  which  are  published,  are  false,  exag- 
gerated, distorted,  and  discoloured.     I  can  believe  it. — A  great  question 
like  the  Abolition  of  West  Indian  Slavery,  which  has  been  agitated  for 
years ;  which  excites  so  many  passions  and  involves  so  many  interests; 
must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  exaggeration.   And  what  then  ?     Shall 
it  follow  that  Slavery  is  not  a  great  and  dreadful  evil !     Sir,  if  I  hear 
that  a  woman  heavy  with  child  has  been  lashed  to  death,  and  that  on 
enquiry  I  find  she  was  not  with  child ,  and  did  not  die  of  her  tortures, 
but  that  if  she  had  been  so  situated,  and  had  so  died,  it  would  only 
have  been  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  legal  exercise  of  a  power  which 
wicked  and  infamous  laws  had  conferred  upon  her  master,  am  I  not  to 
denounce  the  horrid  system  ?    Am  I,  because  the  story  is  not  accurate- 
ly told,  to  refrain  from  exclaiming  against  the  horrid  system,  under 
which  such  villany  may  be  perpetrated  ?    Am  I  not  to  declare  that 
domestic  Slavery  is  a  great  ana  terrible  evil,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  man  to  abate  ?  Sir,  there  is  an  omnipotent  Being  above  us, 
who  has,  I  will  not  say,  taught,  but  who  has  forced  us,  in  spite  of  our 
wayward  dispositions,  to  feel  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  mdifferent  to 
him;  that  the  first  is  pleasing,  the  second  displeasing  to  his  nature; 
and  mankind,  in  every  age  and  every  part  of  the  world,  have  believed 
that  a  strict  reckoning  will  be  held  hereafter,  when  rewards  exceeding 
the  dreams  of  poets,  and  punishments  the  very  thought  of  which  causes 
the  soul  to  shrink,  will  be  distributed  according  to  our  merits.     Yet,  io 
despite  of  this  universal  feeling,  and  this  universal  belief,  the  power  of 
doing  wroQff  being  granted  to  man,  wrong  always  has  been  committed : 
there  is,  at  least,  as  much  of  vice  as  of  virtue,  there  is  as  much  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty,  in  this  world,  as  there  is  of  kindness  and  charity. 
What  do  I  infer  from  this  ?     Why,  that  as  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
man  in  general,  that  neither  the  promised  reward  for  virtue,  nor  the 
denounced  vengeance  for  vice,  avails  to  prevent  him  from  doing  evil, 
when  he  has  the  power,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  slave-holder 
Xwho  has  already  so  grossly  violated  natural  justice,  as  to  hoU  bis 
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fellovf-bebg  in  bondage,)  having  Oie  power  to  oppress  and  miauM,  will 
not  oppress  mid  misuse  his  slave;  ihal  having  die  power  t«  be  crud,b» 
will  not  also  have  the  will.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  hII  the  tain  of 
horrors  committed  io  the  West  Indies,  which  «e  have  ye(  heard,  were 

erlj  untrue,  we  might  still  be  assured,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  man,  that  there  was  sufficient  foundation  to  expect  thun; 
Bve,  although  ihey  w^re  fifty  times  as  numerous,  and,  if  possible,  related 
circumstances  fifty  times  as  atrocious.  And  this  1  hold  to  be  so  ceitain, 
and  my  position  so  immoveable  by  argument,  Hint  if  an  angel  were  in 
statid  before  me  at  this  moment,  and  assert  the  contrary,  1  would  lura 
away,  fearing  and  doubting,  that  although  clothed  in  the  gtorioui  light 
of  heaven,  the  coming  was  from  hell!  I  recur  then  to  my  origintl 
assertiun,  that  Slavery,  and  more  especially  domestic  Slavery,  is  a  gnu 
and  terrible  evil,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  abolish;  and 
in  this  feeling,  I  propose  that  it  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ail 
Society  that  Slavery  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition  capable 
ofbeingrendered  tolerable  by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  tobe  auppreswd. 
an  outrage  on  our  professed  principles  as  Christians  lo  be  renounced. 
and  a  foul  stain  on  the  national  character,  to  be  wholly  and  for  eva 
effaced." 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noblb  wais  carrted 
unanimously. 

William  Blaih,  Esq.  entered  fully  into  the  whole  question,  gi*ing 
a  comprehensive  and  luminous  view  of  it  in  its  principle  ani!  its  deOiU, 
its  tendencies  and  effecls,  its  abstract  nature  and  its  practical  influence; 
exhibiting  it  as  so  unnatural  and  degrading,  so  opposed  to  the  lovu  of 
God  and  man,  so  destructive  of  human  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter, 
and  so  full  of  horror,  as  to  convince  every  candid  mind  that  such  ta 
abomination  ought  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  with  ihr  lewt 
possible  delay.  EvenSirRobertPeelwasforced,  whitegivingu  paranwani 
weight  to  the  claims  of  the  planters,  to  admit,  that  if  the  poor  slare  were 
ever  to  ask  him  by  what  title  he  was  held  in  bondage,  he  feared  he 
should  not  have  one  syllable  to  say  in  self-justification.  Thus,  it  was  only 
by  an  oblivion  of  the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  dory, 
that  the  enormities  of  the  system  could  be  palhaled  or  endured  for  ok 
moment.  Abstracted  indeed  from  all  conaiderstioo  of  conae<)uemx*, 
personal  slavery  was  revolting  and  detestable,  a  sin  against  human  nw- 
ture,  which  all  good  men  should  unite  in  extirpating-,  treason  against  tl* 
very  law  of  man's  existence,  robbing  him  of  his  right  to  life,  Iimb6i]  ' 
liberty,  to  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  to  the  worship  of  hi*  Oj 
abort,  of  his  birthright — -the  very  charter  of  his  being.  Neither  d 
lemn  dicta  of  a  minister  of  state,  nor  the  alleged  omnipotence  o'  ' 
parliament,  nor  treaties  however  guaranteed,  nor  claims  of  c 
rights  and  vested  interests  however urgred,  can  be  allowed  loci 
successful  competition  with  the  sacred,  universal,  immutable  t 
personal  freedom,  inherited  by  every  child  of  man.  As  to  t 
the  planters  might  have,  he  neither  asserted  nor  denied  ihem. 
they  were,  they  attached  not  to  the  poor  slave,  but  to  other  parliea,  a 
''holly  subordinate  lo  the  claims  of  the  slave,  which  were  indep 
■•rittBry,  and  paramount.     Besides,  in  what  chapter  of  the  J 
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■tilutiDo  should  ne  tind  a  warrant  for  making  the  colourofa  inao'a  tkin 
tbe  proof  of  guilt  and  the  ground  of  punislimenl,  or  for  giving  to  the 
white  B  monopoly  of  freedom,  and  to  th«  black  the  whip,  shackles,  and 
adun^n?~-In  turning  to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  he  whoUy 
repudiated  diat  low  and  ^ross  view  of  the  subject  which  looked  only  lo 
the  slave's  physical  wantaand  the  exlernalg  of  his  happiness,  and  heeded 
not  his  moral  and  menial  degradaiiou  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  llie 
field.  But  even  the  assertion  of  hU  physical  comfort  was  a  lie.  Tbe 
slavesnercover-worked  and  under-fed,  and  harshly  used,  as  was  proved  by 
that  nndeniable  teat  of  physical  comfort,  the  state  and  progress  of  popu- 
lation, aod  which  shewed  that  there  was  in  the  system  some  fatal  blight 
tainting  the  very  vitals  of  society,  and  nithering  the  very  springs  of 
exUteoce ;  so  that,  were  ihis  system  permitted  to  continue,  the  victims 
of  it  would  at  length  find  repose  where  the  wicked  cease  from  irouhling, 
aad  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  the  silence  of  deiiili  would  reign  over  these 
lovely  regions;  while  the  graves  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow-crealurea 
who  had  worn  out  their  lives  there  in  bitter  bondage,  would  Iw  the  eter- 
nal monument  of  our  sbame.  And  this  depopulating  effect  of  the 
system  was  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  same  race  when  free.  The  progress  of  population  in  Haytj,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Jamaica,  was  such  as  to  raise  the  positive  waste 
of  negro  life  in  the  latter  to  about  3SO,000  human  beings  in  twenty  years. 
This  was  frightful.  In  the  Mauritius,  Guiana,  and  other  places,  the 
decrease  was  still  more  appalling.  But  enough  had  been  said  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  effect  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  this  monstrous  system.  Half  measures  and  palliatives  would 
no  longer  su£fice  :  we  must  seek  the  entire  and  speedy  removal  of  this 
mass  of  misery  and  guilL  We  were  all  involved  in  its  criminality  if  we 
did  not  do  all  in  our  power  to  that  end.  The  blood  of  our  brother  would 
cry  again  St  us  to  heaven;  and  while  there  was  a  righteous  Governor  of  the 
universe,  it  wonld  not  cry  in  vain,  if  we  did  not  relinquish  theguilly  gains 
of  oppiessTOn.  "  Raise  him  then  from  the  depth  of  his  degradation,  and 
shed  on  him  the  light  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel :  and  impart  lo  him 
with  his  civil  rights  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  social  life.  And  let 
not  such  feelings  evaporate  in  words,  or  even  in  petitions.  If  the  Parlia- 
ment will  not  heed  these,  you  have  a  remedy  in  your  own  hand.  Abjure 
tbe  use  of  slave-grown  sugar — for  it  is  the  sugar  above  all  which  kills  the 
slave — and  you  will  assist  in  sealing  the  death  warrant  of  slavery.  While 
you  consume  this  production  of  slave  labour,  you  are  paying  your  quota 
towards  that  million  and  a  half  which  goes  annually,  in  the  shape  of 
drawbacks  and  protecting  duties,  into  the  coffers  of  llie  hiave-holder. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  price  of  blood,  and  a  direct  bounty  for  keeping 
the  poor  slave  in  bondage.— Another  most  effectual  means  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  emancipation,  will  be  to  eslabliib  Auti-Slaveiy  Associations 
in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  ditfase  infoi- 
mation  as  extensively  as  possible.  Thus  we  may  hope  that  the  naiioa 
will  awake — that  it  will  arise  in  all  its  moral  and  religious  might,  and 
decree  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  llie 
British  Ciowd." 

leuea  followed  from  ihe  Ktr.  Mr.  Rogers,  tbe  IUt. 
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Mr.  Bunce,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keene,  Mr.  SaQnders« 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Aniigua.  But  our  limits  are  exhausted,  and  we 
must  draw  to  a  close ;  merely  noticing  that  the  petition  agreed  to,  coo- 
tains,  among  others,  the  following  passages — 

"  That  they  consider  this  state  of  society  as  directly  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  religion,  justice,  and  hamanity  i  and  that  it  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  tolerated  under  any  plea  of  amelioration,  inasmuch  as 
that  which  is  palpably  unjust  in  itself,  Cannot  be  rendered  otherwise  by 
merely  lessening  the  degree  of  its  enormity.  And  even  if  mitigation 
could  justify  its  existence,  it  is  altogether  hopeless  to  look  for  soch 
mitigation  from  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 

'*  They  therefore  abandon  the  hope  of  accomplishing  any  alleviation  of 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  conceive  that  its  total  abolition  is  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  relief  to  the  slaves,  and  of  wiping  away  thrs  foulest  blot 
on  our  national  honour — this  daring  outrage  on  the  laws  of  God ;  and 
they  leave  it  to  Parliament  to  estimate  and  discharge  any  losses  that  may 
accrue  to  the  West  India  planters  by  the  legislative  extinction  of  slavery; 
but  that  no  plea  of  this  kind  ought  to  delay  this  act  of  national  justice, 
or  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  for  the  speedy  and  total  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery,  in 
all  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown.*^ 
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The  following  piece  of  intelligence  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  the  3d  July,  1830. 

''  At  Port^R0yal,on  June  19,  a  special  bench  of  magistrates  assembled^ 
consisting  of  his  honour  the  Gustos,  and  E.  B.  Warren,  W.  Hyslop,  and 
H.  Fraser  Leslie,  Esqrs.  Justices,  to  inquire  into  complaints  preferred 
by  certain  slaves  from  Dallas-Castle  estate  against  their  overseer,  Mr. 
Stevens.  A  gang,  twenty-four  in  number,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  appeared  before  the  justices,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  children,  severally  stated  their  complaints.  They  were  heard  at 
length,  and  afterwards  the  bookkeeper,  who  had  been  called  down  as  a 
witness  at  their  own  request,  was  sworn,  and  *  denied  the  whole  state* 
ment  preferred  against  the  overseer  in  the  clearest  manner,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  bench.  The  chief  grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  were,  that  the  time  allowed  them  for  their  meals,  &c.  at  break- 
fast and  dinner  (which  it  was  proved  on  oath  exceeded  the  time  allowed 
by  law,)  was  not  sufficient — ^that  they  were  not  taken  care  of  when 
they  were  sick,  but  made  to  work,  and  that  two  bogs  had  been 
killed ! ! 

"  Mr.  M*Cunn,  the  attorney,  was  sworn,  and  proved  that  every  com* 
fort  was  afforded  to  the  people — that  the  hot-house  had  every  article 
that  was  required  for  it,  and  that  the  people  were  discharged  from  it 
according  to  the  directions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  doctor,  who  regu* 
lary  visited  the  property;  that  Mr.  Stevens,  the  overseer,  had  beeil 
there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  was  a  mild,  humane  man,  and  that 
he,  who  the  negroes  knew  was  the  attorney,  never  received  airf. 
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plaints  wliatever,  although  they  were  constantly  coming  to  him  for 
supplies,  &c  The  g^ng  generally  admitted  Uhat  they  were  well  fed,&c/ 
but  '  that  they  wanted  a  new  Busha,  (overseer)  and  would  not  serve 
under  the  present  one,  a  woman  declaring  that  she  would  die  before  she 
would  return  to  the  estate.'  Every  one  of  them  actually  shewed  the 
greatest  insolence  to  their  overseer,  in  the  very  face  of  the  magistrates ! ! 

"  The  bookkeeper  also  stated  on  oath  to  the  Court,  that  he  was  satisfied 
it  was  but  a  conspiracy  to  get  the  overseer  discharged,  if  possible,  and 
mentioned  several  expressions  he  had  heard  in  the  field  to  that  effect, 
and  that  the  ringleader  was  a  runaway,  generally  speaking. 

*'  The  records  also  shewed  that  the  greater  number  of  these  people  had 
been  twice  before  the  justices  with  sunilar  complaints,  and  admonished 
not  to  persist  in  making  them  without  just  grounds. 

^'  Mr.  Stevens,  the  overseer,  having  requested  permission  (for  his  own 
character)  to  address  the  magistrates,  declared  what  had  been  proved 
by  the  bookkeeper,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  shewed  that 
there  were  no  grounds  of  complaint  whatever.  The  negroes  had  more 
indulgences  than  those  on  the  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  two  hogs  alluded  to,  they  had  been  killed  for 
destroying  the  grounds,  and  injuring  the  corn  and  coffee-pieces,  after 
repeated  remonstrances  from  him.  When  they  were  killed,  he  asked  to 
whom  they  belonged,  but,  as  no  one  would  claim  them,  they  were 
burnt  The  whole  gang  were  a  turbulent  and  dissatisfied  set,  and  were 
so  known  by  the  otlier  slaves  on  the  estate.  The  bench,  after  a  long 
deliberation,  decided  that  the  complaint  was  most  frivolous  and  ground" 
less  :  and  his  honour  the  Gustos,  in  an  impressive  manner,  pointed  out 
to  them  their  very  improper  and  almost  rebellious  conduct,  adverting  to 
the  admonitions  they  had  received  from  him  on  former  occasions  years 
ago.  He  stated  to  them  that  whilst  the  law  provided  that  their  com- 
plaints should  always  be  patiently  heard,  it  wisely  directed,  that  if  their 
complaints  were  groundless,  they  should  meet  with  a  suitable  punish- 
ment for  making  them.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  well-being  of  the 
island,  that  complaints  like  these  should  meet  with  exemplary  punish^ 
ments,  to  deter  a  repetition  of  them. — ^To  that  end,  the  principal  actor 
(the  runaway)  was  sentenced  to  fifty  lashes,  and  the  four  next  men  to 
thirty-nine  lashes  publicly,  and  three  of  the  head-women  of  the  gang 
to  three  weeks'  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  remainder  were 
severely  admonished. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Hyslop  likewise  recommended  the  people  to  be  guarded 

in  their  conduct  in  future,  pointing  out  to  them  that,  if  they  persisted 

in  their  riotous  conduct  and  behaviour  to  their  overseer,  some  of  them 

might  be  brought  to  an  ignominious  end.  The  law,  and  the  magistrates 

appointed  to  deal  it  out,  would  always  protect  them,  if  protection  was 

necessary ;  but  would  punish  them  whenever  they  should  conspire,  by 

falsehoods  and  improper  motives,  to  prefer  frivolous  complaints  against 

white  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  them.    The  proceeding  was  under 

the  28th  and  103d  clauses  of  the- Act:  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 

took  down  notes  of  all  that  passed,  and  of  the  eTideocfrgiveiii  bj  fbe 

desire  of  the  magistrates. 

"  A  finer  gang  we  never  saw ;  and  their  r 

*  a 
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»ttffioient  to  rebut  any  charge  of  harsh  or  improper  treatin«it—- and  iie 
cannot  help  admiring  the  impartial  and  firm  manner  in  which  the  joa- 
tices  acted,  and  the  decision  they  came  to.  These  frivolous  complaints 
are  daily  increasing,  and,  unless  a  check  is  given  to  them,  they  may 
slowly  amount  to  an  alarming  magnitude;  for^  as  in  the  pretenc 
instance,  a  gang  may  leave  an  estate  for  days,  when  they  want  a  new 
overseer,  with  false  complaints,  and  go  to  a  magistrate ;  the  proprietor, 
therefore,  loses  their  labour,  incurs  a  heavy  expence,  and  a  bodj  of 
magistrates  are  occupied  for  four  or  five  hours  in  investigating  the 
charges,  which  turn  out  to  be  such  as  cannot  but  be  deemed  wanton 
and  frivolous — and  for  such  conduct  a  soldier  or  sailor  would  -  be 
doomed  to  receive  a  heavy  punishment  at  the  halberds,  or,  peib^M, 
suffer  death." 

Thus  far  the  statements  and  the  comments  of  the  Royal  Gkizette. 

And  yet  on  this  estate,  the  humanity  of  whose  management  is  so 
much  vaunted,  the  negroes  are  decreasing.  In  the  space  of  ten  yean 
too  it  appears  to  have  changed  its  proprietors  at  least  four  times,  so 
that  the  overseer  has  had  a  firmer  tenure  of  his  authority,  than  the 
owners  of  their  property ;  a  circumstance  which  must  have  set  him  free 
from  much  of  supervision  or  control.  What  an  illustration  does  this 
circumstance  afford  too  of  the  gross  faHacy  of  those  representations, 
made  on  oath  before  the  Privy  Council  in  1827,  by  the  Demerara  and 
Berbice  planters,  Mr.  Macrae,  Mr.  Macdonnell,  Major  Moody,  and 
others,  respecting  the  closeness  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  master  and 
slave  to  each  other — indeed  of  the  general  delusion  practised  on  the 
public  by  the  Colonists.  The  slaves  of  Dallas-Castle  had  four  different 
owners  in  ten  years,  to  all  of  whose  varying  humours,  caprices  and 
interests,  if  resident,  they  must  have  been  successively  subjected ;  or 
if  absent,  to  those  of  their  hireling  representatives ;  without  any  means 
of  appeal  or  redress  but  at  the  risk  of  what  the  Royal  Gazette  deems 
the  salutary  infliction  of  fifty,  lashes  of  the  cart- whip,  ordered  by  some 
magistrate,  himself  a  slave-holder,  who  may  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
thus  repressing  in  his  own  gang  the  disposition  to  prefer  like  '*  frivolous 
complaints"  against  himself.  And  in  such  a  case,  he  it  remembered, 
the  slave  has  no  ulterior  remedy.  However  injured  he  may  hdve  been 
by  the  overseer,  or  however  unjust  may  have  been  the  infliction  of  the 
magistrate  for  the  mere  act  of  complaining,  (slave  evidence  being  wholly 
shut  out)  he  has  no  means  of  appeal  or  redress. — In  the  present 
instance  the  only  exculpatory  evidence  in  favour  of  the  overseer,  was  that 
of  his  employer,  who  though  testifying  generally  to  his  mildness  and 
humanity,  yet,  not  being  resident  on  the  estate,  could  be  no  witness  to 
the  facts  occuring  there ;  and  that  of  his  bookkeeper,  whose  entire  de- 

Emdence  on  the  overseer  made  it  perilous  for  him  to  testify  otherwise  than 
vourably.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  as  effectually  shut  out 
from  all  future  employment  in  Jamaica,  as  if  he  had  been  branded  in 
the  forehead  as  a  felon,  or  convicted  of  being  a  saint.— The  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  it  is  said,  took  notes  of  the  evidence  by  desire  of  the  magis- 
trates. We  trust  that  those  notes  will  be  called  for  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Till  then,  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the  cooiments  which 
eren  this  ex  parte  and  manifestly  par^  statement,  published,  with  the 
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usual  fetuity  to  serve  Bome  blind  purpose,  suggests  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  administration  of  Colonial  justice. 

2.— S^  George* s  Council  of  Protection, 
An  additional  Postscript  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  7th  August, 
1830,  has  just  reached  us,  and  we  insert  the  following  extract  from  it, 
as  a  further  illustration  of  the  state  of  law  and  manners  in  Jamaica.  A 
letter,  it  seems,  had  been  sent  by  the  Rev.  Stewart  William  Hanna, 
Island  Curate  of  St  George's,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  con- 
taining a  case  of  cruelty  to  a  slave.  The  Editor  refused  to  insert  it ; 
and  insinuated  against  Mr.  Hanna  a  charge  of  saintship,  and  a  design 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Mr.  Hanna,  how- 
ever, was  sufficiently  firm  not  to  be  intimidated  by  such  language,  and 
he  procured  the  insertion  of  his  letter  in  the  Kingston  Chronicle ;  the 
Editor  of  that  paper  justifying  its  insertion  as  being  the  production  of  a 
respectable  clergyman  of  the  established  Church,  and  as  calling  for  just 
and  fair  invesiigation.  It  has  since  appeared,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
Royal  Gazette.  It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
"Sir, 
'*  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  principal  charges,  brouglit  forward 
by  the  Anti- Slavery  men  and  their  adherents  in  England  against  the 
West  Indians,  is  to  this  effect : — *•  That  from  the  state  of  the  Colonial 
laws,  and  their  defective  administration,  the  slave,  when  wronged  by 
the  free  man,  cannot  obtain  legal  redress.*  It  is  not  my  wish  to  join 
in  such  a  cry,  nor  is  it  my  design  at  present  to  advocate  either  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  conduct  of  any  party  whatsoever.  But,  Sir,  when  a  case 
falls  under  my  observation,  in  which  a  slave  has  been  grossly  injured 
by  a  free  man,  has  sought  legal  redress,  and  ha^  been  denied  it,  then  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  to  put  forth  every  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed,  however  slight  the  chance  of  ultimate  success,  as  I  am 
equally  satisfied  it  is  the  interest  of  every  honest  and  independent 
Colonist  to  second  my  endeavours. 

"  A  Council  of  Protection  assembled  on  Friday  the  9th  inst.  in  this 
parish,  to  investigate  a  case  of  alleged  cruelty,  in  which  the  Overseer  of 
Windsor  Castle  estate  (Mr.  William  Ogilvy  Chapman),  was  the  offend- 
ing, and  a  slave  belonging  to  the  same  property,  the  aggrieved  party. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Magistrates  and  Vestrymen  who  composed 
the  council :  The  Hon.  John  Bell,  Custos.  The  Rev.  M.  C.  Bolton, 
Rector.  James  Shemtok,  Roger  Swire, Thomas  P.  Rogers,  Adam 
Gray,   Esqrs.,  Magistrates.     James  Maxwell,   Josias  Bowter, 
George  Helps,  Francis  Guscott,  Esqrs.,  Vestrymen. 
'*  The  evidence  adduced  was  substantially  as  follows: — 
"  For  some  trifling  neglect  of  duty  the  man  had  received,  by  theOrer- 
seer's  direction,  a  severe,  though  not  an  illegal  flogging/*  (Uuit  is  to  m, 
not  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes.)  "  This  was  on  Satorday,  June  26tli* 
In  a  state  of  great  suffering,  he  proceeded  to  the  nearest  wMfo^n^ 
Mr.  Shenton ,  the  proprietor  of  Dover  estate,  to  oompiaiB  of  thtt  iMtf 
he  had  received.    Mr.  S.  on  inspectton,  found  tae  maafa  Ubf" 
so  completely  covered  with  blood,  as  to  prevent  hk  eodu^ 
taining  the  extent  of  injury  sustained.    He»  however,  e< 
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retom  home,  as  ao  safficient  cause  appeared  to  call  for  legal  interfereocei 
The  poor  man,  who  is  a  carpenter,  followed  this  advice,  and  renuuoed 
in  bis  house  until  Monday  morning,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  work- 
shop, and  endeavoured  to  resume  his  work.  The  gang  of  carpenters  and 
coopers  was  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  the  beach  to  ship  sug^,  bot 
the:wtfetched  condition  of  the  sufferer  compelled  him  to  remain.    About 
thoBB'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Chapman  went  into  the  workshop, 
and  finding  him  there,  demanded  why  he  had  not  accompanied  the 
gang.     The  poor  man  answered,  that  his  wounds  had  prevented  him. 
This  reply,  it  would  seem,  exasperated  the  Overseer,  for  he  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  in  the  stocks  forthwith,  and  placing  his  hands  behind 
him,  with  difficulty^  though  having  the  assistance  of  the  hot-house 
doctor^  forced  a  pair  of  tight  handcuffs  on  his  wrist s>     The  very  slave 
assisting  remonstrated   against  this  barbarity;  but  in   vain.      Thus 
mangled  and  manacled  was  the  wretched  negro  compelled  to  remain 
from  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  until  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning !     On  that  day  Mr.  Shenton  summoned  all  the  parties  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  and  he  has  stated  on  oath  that  the  man's  hinder  parts 
were  in  three  different  places,  each  of  considerable  extent,  not  merely 
*cut '  or  scored,  but  in  the  actual  condition  of '  raw  flesh ;'  and  further, 
that  his  hands,  from  the  extreme  tightness  of  the  manacles, '  were  swol* 
ien  to  twice  their  ordinary  size,*     Yei  the  five  last  named  on  the  list  of 
members,  who  composed  the  Council  of  Protection,  subsequently  sum- 
moned to  investigate  the  case,  have  resolved  that  the  matter  is  unworthy 
of  farther  notice,  and,  accordingly,  all  hope  that  the  demands  of  justice 
may  be  satisfied  is  for  the  present  at  an  end.     It  is  not.  Sir,  my  wish 
to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen.     I  am  willing  to 
believe  their's  to  have  been  an  error  rather  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart,  and  that  they  did  not  wantonly  sacrifice  their  better  feelings  at 
the  shrine  of  unmanly  apprehension  or  selfish  expediency.    Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  I  write  not  with  the  intention  of  canvassing  their 
motives  or  their  conduct,  but  in  the  hope  that  these  lines  may  meet 
the  eye  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General  for  this  island.  Him  I  would 
conjure,  by  the  impartial  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  virtue 
of  which  he   holds  his  office — by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
morality — by  the  common  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  not  to  let 
this  matter  terminate  here,  but  to  stretch  forth  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  law  on  behalf  of  this  poor  oppressed  negro.     It  will,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  the  case  mainly  rests  upon  testimony  not  admissible  by  law, 
namely,  that  of  slaves.     In  part  it  certainly  does,  but  so  much  circum- 
stantial evidence  may  be  collected,  and  that,  too,  of  a  nature  so  satisfac- 
tory (look  for  example  at  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shenton  to  the  maimed 
and  lacerated  condition  of  the  sufferer),  that  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  feasibility  of  bringing  home  the  charge  to  the  offending 
party.    Let  the  attempt  be  made :  J  ustice — Humanity — the  best  interests 
of  the  colony,  appear  to  demand  it.    Success  no  man  can  command,  but 
even  failure  in  a  good  cause  brings  with  it  a  rich  reward. 

**  Perhaps  the  question  may  be  asked — Why  does  the  writer  of  these 
Knes  interfere  in  matters  of  this  kind  ?  Is  he  not  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace?     It  is,  Sir,  for  this  very  reason  that  he  feels  himself 
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especially  called  on  to  interfere.  Were  this  a  matter  of  political  expe* 
diency  merely,  or  did  it  involve  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Slavery 
in  the  abstract,  he  should  have  been  silent;  bat  believing  that  a  wanton 
act  of  cruelty  had  been  committed  upon  a  helpless  slave,  and  seeing  the 
wheels  of  justice  at  a  stand,  did  he  not  again  attempt  to  put  them  in 
motion,  he  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  man,  and  still  less  to  hold  the 
office  of  a  minister  of  that  religion,  whose  Divine  Author's  great  design 
was  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  misery,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
and  to  bid  the  oppressed  go  free. 

Your  obedient  Servant^ 

STEWART  WILLIAM  HANNA, 
«'  St.  George's,  Julv  20, 1830.  Island  Curate  of  St.  Oeofge:' 

Two  members  of  the  Council  of  Protection,  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Max* 
well,  attempt  a  vindication  of  their  vote  on  this  occasion,  but,  though 
held  up  as  complete,  by  the  journalists  of  Jamaica,  nothing  can  be  more 
feeble.  They  admit  Mr.  Hanna*siacts ;  that  for  some  neglect  of  orders  the 
slave,  who  was  the  head  cooper  of  the  estate,  was  punished  with  whip-* 
ping  by  the  overseer,  and  for  refusing,  or  as  the  slave  alleges,  being 
unable  to  proceed  to  work,  the  overseer  applied  handcuffs  to  his  wrists 
behind  his  back,  and  ordered  him  to  the  stocks  on  Monday  at  3  p.  m# 
where  he  remained  till  Wednesday  at  7  a.m.  when  **  the  hot-house 
doctor  came  and  informed  him  that  the  prisoner's  wrists  were  swelled 
and  painful. '^  On  this  be  was  released.  In  the  interim  the  prisoner's 
wife  went  and  complained  to  the  Gustos,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Shenton,  to 
have  the  matter  investigated.  Mr.  S.  examined  the  man,  and  **  found  hn 
wrists  tumified."  A  Council  of  Protection  was  called.  Ten  were  present* 
The  five  first  names  voted  for  laving  the  matter  before  the  Attorney  Gene* 
ral,  the  five  last  against  it,  and  thus  there  being  no  majority  the  matter 
dropped.  These  last  Bve,  the  defence  says,  ^'  did  not  altogether  exculpate 
Mr.  Chapman^  hut^  ofter  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration^ 
thought  he  had  acted  more  from  an  error  of  the  head  than  the  heart.'' 
They  would,  therefore,  have  thought  it  right  to  reprimand  him. — Bal 
even  this  was  not  done. 

All  this,  say  these  two  gentlemen,  they  doubt  not,  will  be  contorted 
into  some  unheard  of  species  of  cruelty  by  our  Anti-Colonial  friends. 
— But  it  needeth  not.  The  admitted  facts  of  laceration  and  torture,  for 
some  offence  too  trivial  to  be  even  named,  speak  for  themselves. — ^The 
conclusion  of  the  address  to  the  public  of  Jamaica  by  these  two  slave 
protectors  deserves  to  be  recorded.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  We  regret  exceedingly,  that  a  clerg3fman  of  the  Established  Church,*' 
(meaning  Mr.  Hanna,)  ''should  identify  himself  with  a  faction  that  seeks 
the  destruction  of  the  Colonies,  or  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a 
zealous  part  in  a  political  matter,  of  which  he  could  have  only  a  con- 
fused and  superficial  knowledge  by  retail.  He  ought  to  recollect  thai 
he  was  sent  here  not  to  destroy  Temples,  but  to  build  them  up ;  not  to 
weaken  the  fabric  of  our  institutions,  assailed  by  every  heartless  dema« 
goeue,  but  to  add  streng^  and  unanimity  to  them,  to  preach  peace 
and  good-will  to  men,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  to  constituted  authori«* 
lies.  We  are  as  feelingly  alive  to  the  melioration  of  our  slaves,  and  at 
all  times  teady  to  punish  wanton  severity,  as  any  class  in  tke  coonlrj. 
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but  the  rude  materials,  of  which  our  population  are  ({xfaaed^  require  bo 
small  degree  of  firmness  and  consisteHcj  to  maintain  the  authority  oft 
manager.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Add-Coloniai  virulence,  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves — once  divided,  with  so  many  irresponsible  looeB- 
diaries  amongst  us,  and  we  shall  soon  see  our  enemies  triumph,  and 
this  beautiful  island,  now  the  seat  of  peace,  happiness,  and  plenty, 
become  a  sterile  desert/' 


IV. — Society  and  Manners  of   Bakbadoes  Illustratbo. 

A  gentleman  of  the  highest  credit  visited  Barbadoes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year.  During  the  short  time  he.  was  there,  he  made  notep 
of  what  he  saw.  We  are  permitted  to  make  a  literal  transcript  of  such 
of  these  notes  as  appear  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  and  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  that  island.  We  abstain  at  present 
from  any  comment  upon  them,  only  premising,  that  we  entertain  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  gentleman's  state- 
ments. 

"  One  of  my  first  objects  was  to  learn  from  the  slaves  themselves  how  fkr  they 
had  benefited  by  the  efforts  to  introdace  education ;  and  I  visited  the  Cokmisl 
School,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop,  and  a  committee  of  the  chief  peraons 
of  the  island.  Here,  I  understood,  are  from  160  to  200  boys.  The  children  «|i- 
peared  to  have  great  pains  bestowed  upon  them  by  a  worthy  and  perseverinir 
master,  and  to  make  as  much  progress  as  European  children  would,  surrouDdea 
by  the  same  disadvantages.  They  were,  as  I  thought,  particularly  expert  in 
arithmetic.  I  was,  however,  much  disappointed  to  find  upon  a  close  enqoiry, 
that  these  children,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  three  or  four,  were  exeUuiteiff 
the  children  of  free  people  of  colour.  The  children  of  slaves  on  this  island  re- 
ceive instruction  only  in  a  catechetical  form ;  in  some  instances  they  are  taught 
to  repeat  hymns,  but  these  opportunities  for  instruction  are  wholly  confined  to 
Sunday  mornings  in  all  the  places  which  I  saw  and  visited,  excepit  one  instaoce, 
in  which  the  slaves  were  assembled  oceationalltf  under  the  parlour  window,'  and 
sang  a  hymn. 

**  I  enquired  of  all  the  slaves  I  could  get  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with,  aa 
to  their  having  any  knowledge  of  letters ;  and  was  certainly  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed and  mortified  to  find,  that  with  a  very,  very  small  exception,  1  believe 
confined  to  two  or  three  individuals,  I  met  with  no  slave  who  could  read.  Theact 
were  slaves  that  held  some  places  of  more  than  common  importance  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  persons  of  consequence  in  the  island  who  bore  a  high  character  for 
great  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  whose  slaves  shewed,  by  their  appearance 
and  manners,  that  their  masters  were  so  distinguished. 

*'  As  to  the  means  afforded  the  slaves  of  religious  worship,  I  fear  that  little  caa 
be  said.  I  was  several  times  at  the  churches  on  the  island  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slaves  who  attended  their  masters  and  their  families,  and  remained 
with  the  carriages  during  the  service,  I  never  saw  any  one  slave  there,  nor  cooldi 
I  find  that  they  did  ever  attend.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Wesleyan  or  Moravian  meet- 
ing houses,  rthe  former  rebuilt  since  its  destruction,  and  liberally  subscribed  ta 
by  many  of  the  persons  who  assisted  in  destroying  it.)  One  person  I  was  credi- 
bly informed,  who  was  one  of  the  very  first  in  the  vtork  of  destruction,  has  since 
died,  and  left  all  his  little  property  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  committed,  and 
appease  his  conscience. 

*'  I  visited  a  few  estates,  on  which  I  understood  a  sermon  is  read  by  the  manar 
ger.  and  the  usual  devotional  exercises  gone  through  as  contained  in  the  ritual 
of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  the  slaves  are  invited. 

^  In  one  instance  I  was  present,  and  was  gratified  by  observing  the  quiet  and 
orderly  carriage  of  all  the  slaves  during  the  time,which  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours. 
The  service  was  performed  by  the  owner  of  them ;  his  wife  acting  as  clerk,  ia  a 
vary  ooodcsceoding  and  kind  'maaaer :  but  the  gross  ignorance  in  whiob  tbtaa 
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poor  things  are  kept,  leads  ne  to  doabt  whether  mmny  of  them  had  the  power  to 
comprehmid  that  which  was  thus  preseDted  to  their  miads. 

*'  As  it  regards  their  happiness  aad  contentedness,  it  may  be  safBeient  to  relate 
two  facts.  One  is,  that  I  heard  it  complained  of  by  most  respectable  persons,  that 
the  male  sla?es  were  continually  qaanelling  about  their  wives,  of  whom  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  one  man  possessing  from  two  to  seren ;  and  the  con* 
sequent  dreadful  immorality  in  both  sexes  is  matter  of  notoriety. 

**  I  could  not  hear  that  marriage  was  encouraged  amongst  them,  except  by  the 
Moravians,  who  are  most  indefatigable  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  all  others,  in 
order  to  assist  and  raise  the  condition  of  their  coloured  brethren :  nor  was  I  able 
to  ascertain  that  more  than  a  few  instances  of  an  union  of  this  nature  had  taken 
place,  and  these  were  generally  if  not  entirely  the  result  of  the  diligent,  perse- 
vering efiorts  of  the  Moravians.* 

**  There  is  also  another  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  which 
is,  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the  extent  to  which  self-destruction  is  practised 
amongst  the  slaves ;  it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  valuabie 
slaves  hung  to  a  tree  or  destroyed  in  a  well,  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning. 
On  most  of  the  estates  I  was  shewn  the  stock  of  negroes  in  the  same  manner  atf 
an  English  farmer  shews  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  with  the  same  view  of  gaining 
credit  for  the  management  of  them. 

*•*•  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  slaves  benefited  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  which  I  was  told  were  grown  on  the  small  portions  of  ground  allot- 
ted to  them  near  their  dwellings ;  but  which,  in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  diflfer- 
ent  estates,  I  could  discover  to  be  only  partially  the  case,  many  being  certainly 
without  this  provision. 

''  I  was  likewise  often  assured,  that  the  market  of  Bridgetown  was  thus  sup- 
plied ;  and  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  I  attended  at  the  usual  place  of  sale  frequently, 
and  took  pains  to  inquire  of  individual  slaves  offering  either  fruits  or  vegetables 
&c.  for  sale,  from  what  estate  they  came,  and  was  grievously  disappointed  to  find 
that  they  almost  all  had  their  mistreis  with  them,  to  receive  the  amount  of  the 
sales  made  ;  or  what  was  more  common,  that  the  meyor  proportion  of  them  were 
free  coloured  people,  and  consequently  small  cultivators,  and  not  slaves. 

"  I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  produce  which  a  slave  may  have,  is  always 
under  the  control  and  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  master,  if  he  chooses  from 
any  motive  to  exercise  such  a  power. 

*'  I  went  into  many  of  their  huts,  which  are  built  of  mud  and  thatch,  sometimes 
of  stone  and  slate ;  they  contain  one  room  only  for  the  whole  family,  vrith  very 
little  furniture,  and  they  appear  to  own  >ery  little  apparel. 

"  It  seemed  rather  a  curious  custom  to  me  as  an  Englishman  to  find  that  the 
usual  place  of  rest  during  the  night  for  the  domestic  slaves  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  landings :  the  men  on  the  lower  and  the  women  on  the  upper  floor,  a  custom 
better  suited  to  a  hot  climate  than  to  ours. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  power  possessed 
by  the  owners  and  managers  of  slaves  over  their  poor  pitiable  fellow-men,  this 
power  is  not  so  often  exercised  in  overt  acts  of  violence  as  might  be  apprehended; 
but  almost  every  estate  appears  to  be  furnished  with  a  place  of  confinement,  to 
be  used  at  the  will  of  the  master.  This  usually  dismal  room  is  provided  gene- 
rally with  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  wooden  or  iron  bedstead ;  the  stocks  are  placed 
so  as  to  enable  the  prisoner  either  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  bedstead.  The  duration  of 
the  confinement  is  determined  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master  or  overseer. 
Once  for  the  negligence  of  some  domestic  concern,  and  an  impertinent  answer, 
a  slave  was  coined  three  days  and  four  nights,  uid  I  left  him  still  in  confine* 
ment 

'*  Being  at  home  at  my  lodgings,  T  was  alarmed  by  the  most  dreadful  howling; 
and  starting  up,  I  got  to  the  wiiulow,  in  time  to  see  a  free  black  mason,  or  plu- 
terer,  infiicting  some  severe  ^ows  with  his  fisi  upon  the  bosom  of  a  female  negro 
slave,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  who,  I  heard,  was  his  own  daughter. 
This  girl  had  been  befora  serving  him  and  another  man  with  mortar,  whidi  she 
carried  up  a  high  ladder ;  and  on  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  not  being  quite  so  qniok 

*  But  even  the  Moravian  marriages  have  no  legsl  saactloa  fai  Barb«dii89.-«- 
(Editor.) 
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•s  he  wished  in  supplying  them,  one  of  them  descended,  and  gave  her  m  ■etcn 
beating,  in  the  manner  I  have  jnst  described.  I  immediately  nn  oul  of  ths 
house  to  save  her  from  farther  suffering,  bat  was  agreeably  smprised  to  see  a 
number  of  individuals  apparently  with  the  same  intention  going  towrards  the  spot 
I  thought  as  a  stranger  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  allow  them  to  remonstrate 
with  the  barbarous  fellows ;  but  what  was  the  horror  I  felt  when  I  fo«nd  thst 
their  object  was  not  to  exclaim  against  such  treatment  of  the  poor  girl,  bat  to  tell 
her  tiiat  they  would  not,  and  could  not  bear  such  a  howling  near  them.  Some 
of  the  tenants,  accompanied  by  our  landlady  and  several  slaves,  were  there,  aad 
loudly  swore  at  the  girl,  telling  her  they  would  have  no  such  noise  there,  as  a 
gentleman,  (meaning  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  suffering  from  great  weakness,) 
was  very  ill  in  the  next  house. 

**  Once  it  happened  that  I  lodged  at  a  house  in  Bridgetown,  and  was  attracted 
to  the  window,  whilst  dressing  in  the  morning,  by  piteous  and  lood  criea.  On  lock- 
ing out,  I  saw  in  a  yard  below,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  free  woman  of  oolonr, 
caning  a  female  slave  about  twenty-two,  very  severely  with  a  small  bamboo  ease, 
in  a  state  of  elasticity  we  never  see  them  in  this  country,  and  about  the  siae  oCa 
black-lead  pencil ;  in  which  castigation  she  struck  both  fore  stroke  and  back 
stroke  on  the  unprotected  shoulders,  breast,  bask,  and  Hct  of  the  poor  girl,  whs 
leaned  against  a  post  in  the  yard  to  support  herself  while  she  received  the  cnts^ 
(about  thirty.)  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  interfere,  and  therefore  only  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  a  dreadful  flogging.  Very 
opportunely,  I  met  the  poor  black  girl  going  to  market ;  and  asked  her  what 
very  bad  thing  she  bad  done  to  make  her  mistress  so  angry  ?  She  replied,  *  Yes, 
massa,  I  am  very  sorry,  I  did  indeed  break  the  tea-cup/  Her  mistress  after- 
wards  allowed  to  me  that  this  was  the  cause  for  which  such  a  flogging  was 
inflicted.  I  took  particular  notice  of  her  neck  and  breast,  which  were  swollen  all 
over  in  a  pitiable  manner ;  and  the  weals  on  her  neck  were  nearly  or  q«ite  the 
size  of  my  little  finger." 

[The  remainder  of  these  notes,  with  our  observations  udoq  tbem,  will 
appear  in  our  next  number.] 


V. — Anti-Slavery  Meetings. 

A  variety  of  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  and  many  more  are  about  to  be  held,  which  it  will  be  scarcely  poaai|>!e 
for  us  to  notice  particularly.  Our  friends  in  the  country  therefore  must  attribate 
any  omissions  of  which  we  may  be  guilty  to  their  true  cause,  the  absolote  im* 
possibility  of  our  keeping  pace  with  the  kindling  eagerness  of  the  pnblic,  to 
combine  their  efforts  in  the  great  work  of  extinguishing  Slavery  root  and 
branch  from  every  comer  of  the  British  Empire.    Besides  the  meetings  already 
announced,  others  have  taken  place  at  Belfast,  Bray,  Buxton,  Greenwich,  Tot- 
tenham, Ilfracombe,  Melksham,  Colchester,  ^eckham,  Bridlington,  Ipawich, 
Nailsworth,  Cbipping-Norton,  Hook-Norton,  Banbury,  Newcastle-upon-iyne, 
Beverley,  &c.  &c.,  and  are  preparing  at  Wandsworth,  Staines,  Brentford, 
Mile-End,  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  Wansford,  Northamptonshire,   GUm- 
cester,  Oakham,    Boston,    Spilsby,  Wainfieet,    Alford,    Louth,    Homcastle, 
Hertfordshire,  Pensance,  Truro,  Petersfield,  Croydon,  Stroud,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Witham,  Maldon,  Becking,  Braintree,  Bristol,  Reading,  Wallingford^ 
Plymouth,  Wellington,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  many  more  places  than  we  caa 
now  name. 
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I. — State  OF  Society  akd  Manners  luBARBiDOEs  illustrated. 

W£  continoe  our  exIracU,  OD  this  Bubject,  from  ihe  notes  of  a  tra- 
veller who  visited  Barbadoes  early  in  the  present  year,— {See  our  last 
Number,  p.  422—424.) 

"  I  had  occHsian  to  pass  the  f;reaier  part  or  oue  da;  on  board  a  vesBel  Ijing  in 

the  bay  ;  and  whilst  therif,  we  were  hoatdedby  a  very  comely  youth,  of  good 
fealurea  and  engaging  mnnnera,  wlio  came  oa  some  business  lo  the  ship.  I  asknl 
him  from  nhence  lie  came,  what  his  name  iras,  Stc.i  which  questians  led  Mm  lo 
give  the  fullDwing  descripllnn  of  himself: '  I  urn,'  said  he.  'the  illegitimate  Bon 

of ,  esq.  by  a  coloured  womau  ;  I  live  on  his  rslale,  and  am  his 

■bve,'  t  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  unnatiinil  proceeding  of  a  man 
keeping  his  own  sua  as  a  slate  ;  but  much  more  so  whi-n  he  added,  '  I  should 
certainly  havn  been  starved,  if  it  had  doI  been  for  the  Donipassion  of  some  who 
knew  me.*  He  shewed  me  bis  naked  body,  cut,  scarred,  and  bruised  riom  the 
waill  upwards  in  a  horrible  manner.  A  creditable  pcrEon  on  bonnl  the  veuel 
■asured  me  he  had  known  this  young  man  for  several  yeara ;  and  that  he  could 
assert  the  dreadful  narrative  to  be  correct.  1  determined  ti>  pay  a  visit  to  this 
fellow  Christian,  wbnae  heart  bad  become  thus  callous  by  a  familiarity  vrith 
tyranny  i  bat  was  dissuaded,  by  an  assurance  (hat  it  would  produce  no  other 
e^rct  than  Ihe  increased  ill  usage  of  the  poor  young  man. 

"During  my  residence  in  Ihe  island,  I  made  the  arquBintance  of  a  middle- 
ilj;ed  and  very  respectable  man,  wbo  assured  me  that  he  had  given  up  a  very 
lucrative  nilualion  for  a  small  stipend,  upon  which  he  now  subsists,  bccaase  he 
could  not  conscientiously  be  concerned  in  slavery  ;  and  he  added,  '  if  1  dared.  1 
could  relate  circumstances  which  would  make  every  hair  you  have  on  your  head 
■taad  on  end  ;  but  if  I  were  to  do  so,  and  it  became  known,  my  name  would  be 
held  op  taDdiam.Bnd  would  bo  made  to  stink  alloter  the  island;  and  I  cannot 
do  withant  ihe  scanty  aubaialeuce  that  1  now  get.'  He  also  added,  that  he  bad 
the  offer  of  another  very  good  ailuatioD  as  a  manager  j  but  preferred  puierly  uid 
an  easy  conscience  to  this  horrible  employment. 

"  Upon  diligenl  and  repeated  inquiry.  1  fniind  that  during  all  Ihe  time  I  wai 
in  the  island.  Ihe  prisim  was  nearly  tilled  with  blacks,  .ind  canUined  no  while 
person  ;  and  also  Ihat  no  trial  in  which  a  slave  was  plaintilfwRs  instituted  ;  and 
indeed,  that  such  a  thing  was  never  expected  to  occur,  nor  did  any  one  seem  to 
conceive  it  possible. 
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"The  Barbadians  allowed,  tlint  in,  tama  of  Ih^in  who  are  smiable  aod  ron- 
liclerale,  eicupt  aa  ftir  as  tlti-j'  are  under  the  iaflueace  of  Uu;  bannfal  practice  of 
ilav«ry,  ihat  tbe  elaver;  of  ItarbAdofs  was  less  severe  and  deRtading,  nanir- 
Itmea  they  udded,  eveu  less  borrilile,  tlian  in  some  otber  places,  GspecUllj  tbr 
Manritius ;  and  that  Ihe  children  were  at  an  early  period  Uken  fmm  Iberr 
mothers,  and  placed  in  (lie  nursery,  aad  that  they  are  not  aflerward^  allowed  lo 
be  with  tbem.  They  adUcd,  that  they  thought  the  plan  TeT7  preferable  to  am 
EngUsh  plan  witb  the  poor  people,  aa  the  motliers  bad  no  lime  to  attend  to  Ihett 
wants.  Some  few  admitted,  that  a  syatem  of  free  labour  would  be  mnch  hetler 
both  for  the  labourers  and  masters,  and  that  they  earntslly  desired  it. 

"Iti«by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  white  persona  box  the  earaof  Ibeir  ilatei, 
or  ev(!n  knock  Ihero  down  sometimes,  in  a  very  brutal  manner. 

"  I  also  discovered,  that  it  was  n  decided  loss  of  ciute  if  a  white  person  auo- 
oUtedas  a  visitor  with  personiofcolnur,  even  free  and  of  unbleraiihiNl  chartclcr. 

"  I  ttevcT  saw  any  slave  at  work  in  (hi  field  for  their  luaiten  on  the  Sabbath, 
nor  was  I  aware  that  Uiey  worked  alJ  oight." 

Our  traveller  further  states,  that  the  Sret  impression  made  on  his 
mind,  on  his  visit  to  Barbadoes,  "  was  the  degree  of  animal  comfort 
apparent  in  the  embonpoint  and  general  cheerfulness  of  the  slaves." 
Indeed,  he  says,  he  could  uot  possibly  avoid  observing  it,  as  it  was  con- 
stantly  pointed  out  lo  him,  frequently  with  the  obgervation,  "  that  ^!at 
slaves  were  much  better  off  than  the  poor  people  in  England."  The 
(comparison,  however,  he  says,  ''  appeared  to  him  altogether  improper." 
"  Had  they  said.  You  see  that  the  slaves  are  as  well  provided  for,  aitd 
much  in  the  same  way,  as  our  horses  in  England,  the  observation  would 
have  been  more  just  and  appropriate."  He  notices,  also,  having  seen  i 
slave  festival,  and,  he  says,  "  it  was  nfflicling  lo  coutemplale  a  namber 
of  human  beings,  arrived  at  maturity,  tumbling  about  like  children, 
fiddling  and  dancing,  being  an  assemblage  of  the  most  inharmoniouf 
and  discordant  sounds." 

Nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  dispassionate  than  the  lone  of  this 
traveller,  and  considering  the  short  time  he  was  on  the  island,  and  the 
consequently  superficial  view  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  lake  of  the  slate 
of  society  and  manners,  he  is  certainly,  in  proportion  to  his  opponuni- 
ties,  an  accurate  observer. 

We  know  that  Barhndoes,  notwithstanding  its  peculiarly  hanh  bwi, 
and  its  frequent  cruelties  in  practice,  is  placed  in  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  mere  animal  comfort,  and  lo  native  increase,  ibnn  any  other 
of  our  sugar  colonies.  One  cause  of  this  will  be  found  stated  in  a  funnel 
Numberof  our  work.  No.  41,p.  316.  "  In  Barbadoe8,"we  there  observed. 
"  the  slaves  are  chiefly  fed,  nnt  by  provisions  raised  on  their  sepa- 
irate  allotments,  but  by  provisions  raised  in  common  on  the  workme 
days,  on  the  master's  account,  and  under  the  same  impulse  by  wbki 
sugar  or  cotton  is  raised.  And  the  roasters,  in  Barbadoes,  concur  with 
Ihe  authorities  in  declaring,  that  it  requires  one-third  of  the  labour  of 
the  year  lo  raise  the  food  necessary  for  the  purpose."  That  i 
103  week  days  are  given  to  raise  the  food  of  ihe  slaves,  Swn 
being  free  from  field  labour  and  left  pretty  much  to  the  slave's  dia 
But  this  is  four  times  the  number  of  days,  which,  exclusive  of  Sh 
ii  given  to  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  six  or  seven  limes  the  naialrf 
^days  allowed  to  the  slaves  in  Trinidad.  In  this  single  circumstai 
!  enough  to  account,  both  for  the  increase  and  the  emboapc 
I  Barbadian  slaves,  as  compared  with  those  of  Ihe  other  i< ' 
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I. — State  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Barbadoes  illustrated. 

We  continue  our  extracts,  on  this  subject,  from  the  notes  of  a  tra- 
veller who  visited  Barbadoes  early  in  the  present  year. — (See  our  last 
Number,  p.  422—424.) 

"  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  one  day  on  board  a  Teasel  lying  in 
the  bay  ;  and  whilst  there,  we  were  boarded  by  a  very  comely  youth,  of  good 
features  and  engaging  manners,  who  came  on  some  business  to  the  ship.  I  asked 
him  from  whence  he  came,  what  his  name  was,  &c.;  which  questions  led  him  to 
give  the  following  description  of  himself:  *  I  am,'  said  he,  'the  illegitimate  son 

of ,  esq.  by  a  coloured  woman ;  I  live  on  his  estate,  and  am  his 

slave.*  I  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  unnatural  proceeding  of  a  man 
keeping  his  own  son  as  a  slave ;  but  much  more  so  when  he  added,  *  I  should 
certainly  have  been  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  some.who 
knew  me.*  He  shewed  me  his  naked  body,  cut,  scarred,  and  bruised  from  the 
waist  upwards  in  a  horrible  manner.  A  creditable  person  on  board  the  vessel 
assured  me  he  had  known  this  young  man  for  several  years ;  and  that  he  could 
assert  the  dreadful  narrative  to  be  correct.  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
fellow  Christian,  whose  heart  had  become  thus  callous  by  a  familiarity  with 
tyranny ;  but  was  dissuaded,  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  produce  no  other 
effect  than  the  increased  ill  usage  of  the  poor  young  man. 

**  During  my  residence  in  the  Island,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  middle- 
aged  and  very  respectable  man,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  given  up  a  very 
lucrative  situation  for  a  small  stipend,  upon  which  he  now  subsists,  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  be  concerned  in  slavery  ;  and  he  added,  *  if  I  dared,  I 
could  relate  circumstances  which  would  make  every  hair  you  have  on  your  head 
stand  on  end  ;  but  if  I  were  to  do  so,  and  it  became  known,  my  name  would  be 
held  up  to  odium,  and  would  be  made  to  stink  all  over  the  island ;  and  I  cannot 
do  without  the  scanty  subsistence  that  I  now  get.'  He  also  added,  that  he  bad 
the  offer  of  another  very  good  situation  as  a  manager ;  but  preferred  poverty  and 
an  easy  conscience  to  this  horrible  employment. 

**  Upon  diligent  and  repeated  inquiry,  1  found  that  during  all  the  ti»e  I  was 
in  the  island,  the  prison  was  nearly  filled  with  blacks,  and  contained  no  white 
person  ;  and  also  that  no  trial  in  which  a  sUve  was  plaintiff  was  instltated ;  aod 
indeed,  that  such  a  thing  was  never  expected  to  occur,  nor  did  any  one 
conceive  it  possible. 
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the  brutal  violence  to  which  all  of  theiDi  men  and  woraen,  are  liable ;  the 
extinction  in  masters  of  the  parental  affection  under  the  withering  in- 
fluence of  slavery;  and  the  degradation  inflicted,  even  on  the  free,  by  the 
slightest  taint  of  African  blood ; — all  these  bitter  fruits  of  slavery  are 
exhibited  even  in  the  brief  and  cursory  notes  of  this  temporary  resuieot 
And  had  his  residence  been  prolonged,  he  would  doubtless,  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  realizing  the  portraiture  of  Barbadian  policy  towards  the 
slave  population,  so  ably  and  graphically  drawn  by  Mr.  Dwarris,  himself 
a  large  slave  holder : — '*  Slaves  in  this  island  are  without  legal  protectioQ 
or  redress  for  personal  injuries."  *'  The  slave  has  no  remedy  in  case  of 
the  greatest  oppression  by  the  master  or  his  delegate,  or  the  grossest 
injury  by  third  persons.'*  'Mn  a  case  even  of  a'  very  gprievous  bodily 
injury,  inflicted  upon  a  slave  by  a  manager,  the  sufferer  himself,  or  his 
slave  brethren  who  were  present,  cannot  give  evidence,  even  though  all 
the  free  persons  on  the  premises  should  have  been  designedly  sent  out 
of  the  way.  In  such  a  case  a  slave  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  prosecutor. 
Maimed,  disfigured,  dismembered,  his  wounds  must  be  the  only  tongue 
permitted  to  relate  his  wrongs.'*  "  On  the  trial  of  a  criminal  slave,  no 
indictment  is  preferred,  no  bill  found  by  the  grand  jury."  "  On  convic- 
tion, sentence  of  death  must  be  passed  without  an  appeal — ^the  execution 
takes  place  without  delay ; — and  there  being  no  assigned  place  for  the 
execution,  the  wretched  convict  is  fastened  to  the  nearest  tree,  unless, 
which  frequently  happens,  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  at  hand  to  prevent  it. 
In  such  cases  the  miserable  culprit  is  dragged  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
estate  to  estate ;  and  in  one  case  of  then  recent  occurrence,  the  con- 
stable was  at  last  forced  to  throw  the  exhausted  sufferer  off  the  town- 
bridge,  securing  the  rope  by  a  lamp-post.'* 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  horror  of  this  picture,  it  is  that  these 
wretched  and  unprotected  beings,  liable  to  be  thus  maimed,  mutilated, 
dismembered,  and  hanged  over  a  tree,  or  a  lamp-post,  are  nevertheless  re- 
presented by  the  same  Mr.  Dwarris  as  frisking  and  dancing,  and  dream- 
ing away  life,  "ignorant  of  their  own  unprotected  condition,  and  of  the 
fury  of  the  laws. 

But  there  remains  another  circumstance  to  which  the  fatness  and 
sleekness  of  the  Barbadian  slaves  may  be  traced.  We  mean  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  are  beginning  to  be  reared  like  pigs  or  calves  of  the 
stall,  for  sale  to  the  planters  of  THnidad  and  Guiana.  As  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  planters  of  Virginia  derive  their  income  from  breed- 
ing slaves  for  the  southern  market,  where  slave  labour  is  more  in  de- 
mand, and  slaves  fetch  higher  prices;  so  Barbadoes  is  becoming  a 
nursery  for  supplying  the  waste  of  life  in  the  deadly  sugar  plantations 
of  Demerara  and  Trinidad.  This  new  slave  trade  has  already  com- 
menced. Under  the  protection  of  a  clause  in  the  Consolidated  Abolition 
Act,  which  permits  a  master  to  take  with  him  to  sea  certain  domestic 
servants,  an  export  trade  in  slaves  has  of  late  been  goin^  on  from 
Barbadoes  to  other  colonies,  in  contravention  of  the  abolition  acts. 
Such  a  trade  is  piracy  by  law,  and  is  liable  to  be  punished  as  such ; 
and  vet  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with  impunity ;  and  even  where 
the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt  has  been  produced  before  Barbadian  grand 
juries,  they  have  dared  to  throw  out  the  bills  of  indictment.     We  call 
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i\\e  attention  of  our  friends  in  Parliament  to  this  evil,  and  mtreat 
them  to  take  effectual  measures  for  its  repression,  though  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  only  effectual  measure  that  can  be  adopted  to  that  end 
is  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself ;  to  which  consummation,  as'the  only 
cure  of  all  the  varied  evils  of  this  monstrous  system,  we  trust  we  shall 
speedily  come.  Of  the  prevalence  of  this  particular  evil,  the  cruel 
slave  trade  carried  on  from  Barbadoes,  there  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  Government  abundant  evidence.  It  was 
called  for  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  but  has  not  yet  been  produced. 

II.— Statb  of  Law  and  Manners  in  Jamaica  illustrated. 

1.  St,  George's  Council  of  Protection, 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the  account  which  appeared  in  our 
last  Number,  of  the  conduct  of  a  Council  of  Protection,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  in  regard  to  a  case  of  cruelty  to  a  slave,  which,  in  des- 
pite of  the  general  obloquy  caused  by  it,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  had  the  Christian  courage  to  denounce 
to  the  public  and  to  the  authorities  of  Jamaica.     Our  account  was  taken 
from  the  Royal  Gazette  of  that  island.     Since  its  publication,  we  have 
received  the  files  of  the  Watchman,  which  throw  fresh  light  on  this 
atrocious  transaction,  not  less  atrocious  as  it  respects  the  overseer  who 
committed  the  act  of  cruelty,  than  as  it  respects  those  members  of  the 
Council  of  Protection,  who  refused  to  send  its  perpetrator  to  his  trial,  and 
the  community  at  large,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the 
public  press  in  Jamaica,  appear  to  have  applauded  the  unrighteous  de- 
cision.    *'  The  Watchman*'  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hanna  is  made  out  in  its  very  fullest  extent,  by  the  reluctant 
admissions  of  the  two  protectors,  who  undertake,  while  they  pour  dis- 
credit and  contumely  upon  him,  to  vindicate  their  own  conduct    Their 
defence,  he  maintains,  "  proves  to  demonstration  not  only  that  the  over- 
seer, Mr.  Chapman,  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty  towards 
an  unprotected  negro,  but  that  our  Councils  of  Protection  are  and  ever 
will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  solemn  mockery  of  justice,  a  veil 
wherewith  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  the  cruelties 
which  almost  daily  occur  in  the  plantations  of  this  island,  and  a  means 
of  saving  from  merited  reproach,  scorn,  and  contempt,  the  inhuman 
monsters  who  outrage  every  feeling  of  mercy,  humanity,  or  compassion, 
by  their  babarous  and  brutal  conduct."     He  then  carefully  collates  Mr. 
Hanna's  statement  with  the  admissions  of  these  protectors,  and  clearly 
establishes  the  correctness  of  the  former,  showing  that  the  unfortunate 
negro  had  been  punished  in  a  manner,  which  even  these  two  gentlemen 
feel  themselves  compelled  "  strongly"  to  "  deprecate."    They  do  not 
deny,  nay,  they  fully  admit,  that  the  negro  was  most  severely  flogged 
in  the  first  instance  (Mr.  Shenton,  the  magistrate,  indeed,  had  testified 
that  the  man's  hinder  parts  were  so  cut  and  scored  as  to  be  in  the  actual 
condition  of  raw  flesh,  and  so  covered  with  blood  as  to  prevent  his 
accurately  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury) ;  and  they  also  admit 
that  he  was  subsequently  confined  in  the  stocks,  with  his  hands,^  for 
forty  hours,  torturously  manacled  behind  him. 
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But  what  was  the  particular  crime  which  called  for  such  signal  ten- 
^nce  ?  '*  The  Watchman'*  makes  it  out  satisfactorily,  even  from  the 
designedly  confused  account  of  the  two  protectors,  to  have  been  this, 
^—The  cooper  with  his  associates  had  been  hard  at  work,  bat  widiout 
the  express  order  or  permission  of  the  overseer,  during  the  dinaer  in- 
terval, in  hauling  up  a  boat  on  the  beach.  They  were  thus  engaged 
from  *'  shellblow,"  that  b  from  noon-tide  when  "  the  field  negraet" 
were  called  in  from  work,  till  they  again  *'  were  turning  oat  to  work*** 
They  then  came  home  ''  with  an  expectation  of  having  the  hoar  and  a 
half  (of  their  own  time — their  usual  interval  of  labour)  which  they  had 
lost,  repaid/'  This  the  overseer  refused  to  allow  them,  which  would 
have  been  punishment  enough  for  having  expended  their  own  time  la- 
boriously though  without  express  orders.  But  this  he  deemed  not  enoodi. 
He  also  mercilessly  flogged  the  head  cooper  for  his  venial  error.  **  Tlie 
Watchman"  th^n  adverts  to  the  only  cbt!um6tance  of  extenuation  ad- 
duced by  these  gentlemen,  and  <*  to  which  they  ding  as  does  a  drowil- 
ing  man  to  a  feather,*'  namely,  that  on  the  day  of  his  flagellation,  the 
negro  had  gone  to  the  bay,  a  mile  distant,  to  assist  the  seamen  to 
lautich  a  Ix^t,  and  had  afterwards  gone  on  board  to  eat  breakfast 
with  them,  and  he  states  it  as  a  notorious  fietct,  that  the  pain 
arising  from  such  a  flogging,  is  not  always  so  severe  at  the  time,  or 
soon  after,  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two ;  so  that  the  suflbret 
might  be  able  to  creep  to  the  bay  and  eat  his  breakfast  there  on  Satur- 
day, and  yet  be  wholly  unable  to  ffi  to  his  work  on  the  Monday ;  for 
(ailing  to  do  which,  he  was  then  put  into  the  stocks  and  crndiy 
manacled. 

Having  explained  these  points,  "  The  Watchman"  then  proceeds  to 
ask  Messrs.  Gray  and  Maxwell  "  how  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  consistently  with  their  oaths ;  with  their  professed  willingness 
'  to  punish  wanton  severity*  whenever  brought  under  their  notice; 
with  their  being  '  feelingly  alive  to  the  amelioration  of  the  slave,'  or 
with  a  regard  for  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity ;  they  could,  con- 
trary to  evidence,  to  the  loud  calls  of  outraged  justice,  and  to  the  un* 
doubted  right  of  the  slave  to  have  his  wrongs  redressed,  declare  by 
their  votes,  that  the  circumstance  was  of  so  trifling  a  nature  as  to  be 
Utt worthy  of  further  notice  I " 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  he  adds,  *'  that  these  gentlemen  attempt  to  gloss  over 
the  matter  by  deprecating  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chapman,  or  by  ideti- 
tifying  Mr.  Hanna  with,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  *  a  faction  that 
seeks  the  destruction  of  the  cblonies,'  and  reading  him  a  lesson  as  to 
what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  Abuse  of  the  Anti-Colonists  has 
too  oflen  been  resorted  to  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  be  of  any  service, 
and  its  adoption  on  this  occasion  but  too  clearly  proves  that  all  is  not 

^'  Well  may  they  endeavour  to  explain  away  facts,  which  have  oc* 
casioned,  according  to  their  own  showing, '  such  grave  and  ambiguous 
remarks  throughout  the  island,'  and  which  only  require  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  in  the  case  before  us  there 
is  developed  a  most  daring  and  unheard  of  species  of  cruelty  and  op* 
pression. — We  say  explain  away,  for  it  is  ail  that  these  guilty  advo* 
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cates  of  an  inhuman  system  can  do. — They  cannot— they  dare  not— 
deny  the  correctness  of  the  statements.  lx)ok  at  Mr.  Shenton's  evi- 
dence : — '  The  man's  hinder  parts  were  in  three  different  places,  each 
of  considerable  extent,  not  merely  cut  or  scored^  but  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  raw  flesh ;  and  his  hands  (which  had  been  pinioned  behind 
him)  from  the  extreme  tightness  of  the  manacles  swollen  to  twice  their 
ordinary  size'  In  this  state,  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  sit,  for  lie  down  he  could  not,  his  hands  being  pinioned  be- 
hind him,  for  forty  hours,  upon  hinder  parts  that  are  described  as 
having  been  in  the  state  of  raw  flesh,  without  a  possibility  of  changing 
even  for  one  moment  his  position ;  nor  would  he,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  have  been  relieved,  had  not  Mr.  Chapman  learnt  that  his 
wife  had  proceeded  to  Mr.  Shenton's  to  complain. — And  when  re- 
lieved, in  what  state  was  that  unfortunate  creature's  posteriors  ?  Let 
Mr.  Chapman  tell.  We  know,  and  others  may  conceive ! — But  what 
signifies  all  this?  The  negro  who  underwent  these  sufferings,  like  the 
rest  in  the  island,  is  happy  and  contented  ;  a  sleek,  fat,  well-fed  and 
well-clothed  peasant,  who  prefers  belonging  to  a  kind  humane  master 
to  being  free,  and  of  the  blessings  of  whose  condition  this  circumstance 
affords  a  pretty  decent  sample." 

We  think  we  may  now  leave  this  transaction  to  make  its  own  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

^.--The  Case  of  Henry  WiUiamt. 

Our  readers  will  also  without  doubt,  recollect  the  case  of  Henry 
Williams,  a  Methodist  slave,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  No.  65, 
p.  356,  357,  No  one  can  have  read  and  forgotten  it  The  details  of 
the  case,  it  now  appears,  had  been  communicated  by  the  Methodist 
committee  to  Sir  George  Murray.  Sir  George,  with  the  humanity 
which  distinguishes  him,  transmitted  them  to  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  in- 
closed in«  a  remarkably  calm  and  temperate  despatch,  dated  May  6, 
1830,  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"  Your  Lordship  will  perceive,  in  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Missionary  Society,  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, that  Mr.  Betty,  who  is  represented  to  be  a  magistrate  in 
Jamaica,  is  accused  of  extreme  oppression  and  cruelty  towards  a 
slave,  named  Henry  Williams,  attached  to  an  estate,  called  *  Rural 
Retreat'  of  which  Mr.  Betty  has  the  charge,  as  attorney  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  statements  alsa  imply  that  Mr.  Betty's  conduct  was,  in 
some  degree,  instigated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges ;  and  this  latter  gen- 
tleman is  himself  accused  of  having  caused  a  slave,  named  George, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  to  be  flogged,  although 
this  slave  was  not  the  property  of  Mr.  Bridges,  but  of  a  person  who 
is  described  as  '  Mrs.  S.' 

**  It  would  be  with  great  regret  and  reluctance,  that  I  should  admit 
the  supposition  that  any  foundation  exists  for  attributing  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen  the  proceeding  or  the  motives  imputed  to  them ; 
but  I  feel  it  impossible,  in  jusdce  to  them,  or  to  the  Colonial 
Magistracy,  of  which  one  or  both  of  them  are  members,  to  receive 
these    statements    without    appsising  them  that    such    have    been 
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made,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  their  character.— 
Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  transmit  copies  of  the  enclosed  papen 
to  each  of  the  parties  accused,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  despatch, 
and  acquaint  them  that  you  are  ready  to  receive  any  communications, 
which  they  may  wish  to  make  upon  tne  subject. 

''  If  your  Lordship  shall,  in  consequence,  receive  explanatory  state- 
ments from  them,  you  will,  with  the  assistance  of  your  confidential 
legal  advisers,  examine  these  statements,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing  whether  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  further  into  the  truth  of  the  ac-« 
count  given  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  substantiate 
it ;  and  you  will,  so  far  as  may  appear  to  you  to  be  requisite^  com- 
municate the  answers  of  each  party  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  yourself  to  judge  between  them,  and  to  transmit  to  me  your 
report  and  opinion,  together  with  the  materials  on  which  they  shall 
have  been  founded.'* 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Bridges  has  not  been  made  public.     That  of  Mr. 
Betty,  (the  name,  it  seems,  of  the  merciless  persecutor  of  Henry  Wil- 
liams), is  addressed  to  Lord  Belmore,  and  contains  a  positive  refusal 
to  enter  into  any  explanations.     He  sets  out  indeed,  by  solemnly 
denying,  what  no  one  had  accused  him  of, — ^his  having  exercised  hu 
authority  on  this  occasion,  in  his  character  of  magistrate.     It  was  not 
alleged  that  he  had  punished  Hepry  Williams  in  his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, but  in  that  of  attorney  (or  the  lady  in  Scotland,  whose  slave 
Henry  Williams  was.     "  Whenever,"  he  says,  "  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  punish  slaves  under  my  care,  I  have  done  so  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  slave  code."    "  This  charge,"  he  flippantly  proceeds, 
'*  seems  to  have  acquired  greater  importance  from  my  having  presumed 
to  chastise  a  slave  who  holds  some  official  situation  under  Mr.  White- 
house.     I  was  certainly  not  aware,  that  these  preachers  possessed  any 
power  to  transfer  to  the  tabernacle,  the  obedience  which  slaves  owe  to 
their  masters ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  only  fair,  that  some 
public  notice   should  be  given,  so  that  persons  in  ignorance,   like 
myself,  may  be  able  to  avoid  interfering  with  such  hallowed  characters. 
Hitherto  slaves,  when  they  had  suffered  any  grievance  from  their  over- 
seers, or  others,  have  appealed  to  their  master  or  his  representative, 
from  thence  they  had  a  further  appeal  to  the  magistracy,  and  their 
complaints  were  often  carried  to  the  Governor.    But  now  there  appears 
an  attempt  to  interpose  a  new  authority,  superseding  all  others,  and 
one  of  a  most  mischievous  tendency — when,  instead  of  negro  com- 
plaints, receiving  a  sober  and  dispassionate  consideration,  they  are  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  caprice  of  some  low,  ill-disposed  fana* 
tic.     If  such   doctrine  be  not  put  down,  there  is  an  end  of  that 
control,  without  which  slavery  cannot  exist. 

"  The  statement  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  is  such  a  compound  of  the 
grossest  falsehood  and  misrepresentation,  mixed  up  with  a  very  slender 
portion  of  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  ingredients.  I  cer- 
tainly did  confine  Henry  Williams  in  the  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale 
workhouse,  for  disobedience  of  my  orders,  in  fuct,  openly  setting  me  at 
defiance  before  the  rest  of  the  slaves.  1  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do 
so,  and  I  do  not  consider  myself  responsible  for  that  act.     That  the 
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slave  became  sick  there,  and  that  I  removed  him,  is  equally  certain ; 
and,  had  he  died  in  confinement,  these  canting  hypocrites  would  have 
reproached  me  with  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death,  although  an 
able  medical  person  regularly  attends  the  establishment. 

*'  Referring  to  the  melancholy  picture  which  Mr.  Whitehouse  has 
drawn  of  the  St.  Thomas'  in  the  Vale  workhouse,  I  preferred  that 
place  of  confinement  because  I  knew  that  it  is  under  very  judicious 
management — tliat  proper  and  sufficient  food  is  supplied,  and  whether 
the  prisoners  be  poor  or  rich  they  have  nothing  but  the  prison  allowance 
— whilst  at  St.  Ann's  Bay  the  discipline  is  more  relaxed,  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  prisoners  have  access  to  them,  and,  what  is 
still  more  objectionable,  they  are  exposed  to  the  mischievous  counsels 
of  canting  Methodists.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  with  harshness  of  any 
set  of  men,  and,  until  the  present  time,  have  never  come  into  contact 
with  sectarianism ;  but  twenty-three  years  experience,  and  the  visible 
alteration  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  slaves  within  the  last  ten 
years,  teach  me  that  these  dissenting  preachers  will,  inevitably,  bring 
the  country  to  ruin,  especially  if  their  most  improbable  calumnies  are 
countenanced  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  state.*'  Watchman  of 
17th  July,  1830. 
After  some  details,  laudatory  of  his  own  humanity,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Conscious  that  I  have  done  nothing  deserving  reproach,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  any  charge  which  may  be  preferred  against  me  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  my  actions  will  be  investigated  before  a  legal  tribunal  of 
twelve  honest  men  ;  but  with  all  the  deference  I  feel  for  the  Colonial 
Office,  I  never  will  consent  to  answer  interrogatories.'*    Ibid. 

''  The  Watchman*'  in  making  some  comments  on  the  remarks  of 
another  Colonial  newspaper,  the  St.  Jago  Gazette,  respecting  this  cor- 
respondence, writes  to  this  effect,  in  his  paper  of  the  14th  July,  1830 : 
**  The  Gazette  observes,  *  Our  readers  will  perceive  from  Mr.  Betty's 
reply  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Belmore,  who  made  the  communication  to 
him,  that  he  has  denied  the  truth  of  Whitehouse*s  allegations;  and  from 
Mr.  Betty's  well  known  character  for  honour  and  integrity,  which  he  has 
borne  for  a  long  series  of  years,  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  matter 
is  properly  investigated,  their  falsehood  will  be  completely  exposed.' 

"  Now,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  so  far  from  Mr.  Betty's  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  containing  a  denial  of  Mr.  Whitehouse's 
statement,  it,  in  point  of  fact,  corroborates  it. — For  example,  Mr. 
Whitehouse  charges  Mr.  Betty  with  having  threatened  to  send  Henry 
Williams,  a  slave  belonging  to  Rural  Retreat  plantation,  then  under 
his  management,  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse,  if  he  should  hear  that  he 
(Henry)  went  to  the  chapel  again — with  having  actually  sent  the  above- 
named  neg^  to  the  workhouse,  and  with  punishing  him  for  sayine  that 
he  could  not  give  up  his  religion.  To  this,  Mr.  Betty  replies, '  i  cer- 
tainly did  confine  Henry  Williams  in  the  St.  Thomas*  in  the  Vale 
workhouse,  for  disobedience  of  my  orders^  in  fact,  for  openly  setting 
me  at  defiance,  before  the  rest  of  the  slaves.  That  the  slave  became 
sick  there,  and  that  I  removed  him,  is  equally  certain.' 

'*  After  an  acknowledgement  of  this  kind,  nothing  remains  but  for 
Mr.  Betty  to  state  (what  he  appears  verv  desirous  to  keep  back)  the 
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nature  of  the  orders  which  he  asserts  Henry  refused  to  obey.  He  is 
also  silent  as  to  Uie  punishment  said  to  have  been  inflicted.  This,  bow- 
ever  does  not  surprise  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  only  surprised  that 
he  has  acknowledged  so  much ; — enough  indeed  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that '  when  the  matter  is  properly  investigated,  their  truth  will 
be  completely  established/ 

'*  To  return  to  the  St.  Jago  Gazette.  Its  editor  goes  on  to  say,  *0n 
a  former  occasion  we  observed  that  the  eager  attention  which  the  Co- 
lonial Office  paid  to  complaints  of  this  nature,  was  a  complete  proof 
of  its  being  governed  by  Mr.  Stephen  ;  and  this  affords  another  confir- 
mation of  the  justice  of  our  remark — that  the  Colonial  Minister  was 
too  much  glided  and  led  astray  by  the  machinations  of  our  enemies.' 

*'  That  the  Colonial  Office  is  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Stephen, 
and  that  the  Colonial  Minister  is  guided  and  led  astray  by  the  machina- 
tions of  onr  enemies,  because  he  listens  to  the  representations  made  to 
him  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  is  a  deduction  quite  natural  to  a 
slave-holder,  whose  interest  it  is  to  perpetuate  the  present  inhuman  sys- 
tem, and  to  treat  as  '  calumnies*  and  '  falsehoods'  every  complaint  of 
that  kind,  must  be  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  that  it  is 
correct.  Nor  should  we  have  supposed  that  the  editor  of  the  St.  Jago 
Gazette,  would  condescend  to  make  use  of  such  an  old  thread-bare, 
common-place,  assertion,  in  defence  of  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Betty's 
*  honour'  and  *  integrity.' 

"  *  We  know,'  (observes  our  contemporary) '  the  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Vale  workhouse  to  he  a  well  regulated  and  humane  house  of  correc'- 
tion,  in  which  every  indulgence  and  comfort  are  granted  to  ^ose  con- 
fined therein,'  and  then  he  adds,  by  way  of  qualification,  (and  a  very 
necessary  one  we  think  it  is,) '  that  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
institution,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  runaway  and  unruly  slaves.' 
But  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Betty's  account  of  this  place—'  I  preferred'  (he 
says)  *  that  place  of  confinement'  (the  St.  Thomas'  in  the  Vale  work- 
house) *  because  I  knew  that  it  was  under  very  judicious  management — 
that  proper  and  sufficient  food  is  supplied,  and  whether  the  prisoners 
be  poor  or  rich,  they  have  nothing  but  the  prison  allowance,  whilst  at 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  the  discipline  is  more  relaxed^  and  the  friends  and  ac^ 
quaintances  of  the  prisoners  have  access  to  them,'  Ergo,  St.  Thomas 
m  the  Vale  is  the  worse  of  the  two ;  the  seat  of  the  greatest  darkness, 
and  therefore,  I  sent  Henry  Williams  there,  knowing  that  he  would 
be  much  more  cruelly  punished. 

" '  Such  studied  and  mischievous  misrepresentations'  (continues  Mr. 
Lunan,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette),  '  on  the  part  of  the  Missionary 
preachers,  will  soon,  however,  counteract  their  own  designs ;  for  every 
sectarian  must  now  be  considered  as  a  spy  in  the  land.  Some,  indeed, 
may  be  innocent,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  those  who  are 
so,  all  will  be  suspected,  and  every  man  who  has  the  least  regard  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Colony  will  now  watch  them  as  enemies, 
and  be  slow  to  encourage  them.' 

"  Short  as  is  this  paragraph,  and  mild  the  language  in  which  it  is 
coached,  it  nevertheless  contains,  in  the  first  place,  an  unfounded  as- 
sertion that  the  Missionaries  are  guilty  of  '  mischievous  mbrepresenta- 
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tious;'  and  in  the' next,  an  admirable  sample  of  Colonial  justice. 
'  Some,  indeed,  may  be  innocent,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
those  who  are  so,  all  will  be  suspected.*  Now,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  our  contemporary  would  like  to  have  his  conduct  and  that 
of  his  friend,  tried  by  this  rule,  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  lay 
down,  and  by  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Missionaries  is  to  be 
ascertained." 

"  It  also  remains  to  be  shown  in  what  respects  the  Missionaries 
have  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation. — Assertions  are  not  proofs ; 
and  we  should  hope,  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Lunan,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  substantiate  the  charge  he  has  so  gravely  brought  forward.  From 
another  quarter  it  would  be  treated  with  contempt.  Coming,  however, 
as  it  does  from  the  custos  of  St.  Catherine's,  who  is  also  a  Member  of 
Assembly,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  Under  such  circumstances,  then, 
we  must  be  excused  for  leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the  present,  our  oft- 
expressed  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and  telling  him  that  either  he 
must  produce  his  proofs,  or  sit  down  under  the  odious  charge  of 
having  hazarded  an  assertion  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  true.*' 

3.     Police  of  Kingston. 

The  Watchman  of  the  10th  July,  1830,  contains  the  following  case 
of  outrageous  cruelty,  combined  with  a  gpposs  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  : 

'*  Yesterday  morning,  William  Henry  Hall,  esq.  a  magistrate  of  this 
city,  preferred  a  complaint  to  the  sitting  magistrates,  J.  Smith,  and  J. 
Nethersole,  esqrs.  against  Mr.  W.  J.  Harvey,  a  white  person,  employed 
on  the  wharf  of  Messrs.  John  Wilson  and  Co.,  for  cruelty  towards  two 
negro  men  slaves  belonging  to  the  drogging  (coasting)  schooner  Judith 
Farmer,  lying  along- side  that  wharf. 

'*  Mr.  Hall  stated,  that  about  six  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  he  re- 
ceived information  that  two  negroes  had  been  flogged  in  the  workhouse 
early  that  morning,  by  order  of  Mr.  Harvey,  their  owner,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  vessel,  that  they  were  chained  down  to  the  deck  by  the 
wrist,  where  they  remained  the  whole  day,  with  the  lacerated  parts  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  wharf  with  two 
constables,  and,  on  going  on  board,  found  the  negproes  still  chained  on 
the  deck.  They  had  on  only  their  shirts.  He  ordered  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons to  be  given  to  each  of  them,  and  desired  the  constables  to  release 
them  from  the  chain,  and  to  take  them  to  the  cage ;  at  the  same  time, 
warning  Mr.  Harvey,  the  owner  of  the  slaves,  and  Captain  Bacon,  the 
commander  of  the  schooner,  to  appear  on  the  following  morning  before 
the  sitting  magistrates. 

*'  Captain  Bacon,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  stated,  that  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  two  men  present,  Bush  and  Bull,  left  the  vessel  with  two 
other  neeroes,  named  John  Uter  and  William :  that  they  returned  oh 
board  eany  on  Monday  morning,  and  resumed  their  work.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Harvey  came  on  board,  and  on  demanding  their  reasons  for  not 
loading  the  vessel  on  Sunday ;  they  answered,  that  they  thought  it  very 
hard  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  even  one  Sunday ;  they  were  not  insolent. 
Mr.  Harvey  then  seized  them,  and  placed  them  in  a  boat,  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  them  a  flogging  in  the  workhouse,  to  which  place  he  took  than. 
When  he  returned  on  board  with  the  negroes,  (about  seven  o'clock  the 
same  morning,)  he  ordered  witness  to  chain  them,  which  he  did.  Mr; 
Harvey  came  on  board  several  times  during  the  day,  and  saw  where  the 
negroes  were  lying,  and  the  naked  state  in  which  they  were,  but  gave 
no  orders  that  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  heat  of  the  sud,  or 
that  pantaloons  be  put  on  them.  Bush  and  Bull  remained  io  that  ex- 
posed situation  from  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  die 
evening,  when  the  magistrate  and  constables  released  them.  He  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  negroes ;  they  certainly  were  not  the  very  best 
of  negroes,  Bush  was  a  little  trickifled,  but  generally  he  had  no  fitult  \o 
find  with  them.  They  were  flogged  and  chained  for  no  other  o£feoce 
than  for  not  loading  the  vessel  on  a  Sunday. 

'*  [During  the  examination,  Mr.  Harvey  whispered  something  twice  or 
thrice  to  Capt  Bacon,  who  answered,  *  T  must  speak  the  truth,  Mr. 
Harvey ;'  for  doing  which  he  has  since  been  discharged.]*' 

*'  There  were  several  other  witnesses  present  ready  to  corroborate  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hall  and  the  Captain,  as  well  as  to  prove  Mr.  Harvey's 
general  cruel  treatment  of  the  negroes  under  his  control,  but  the  ma- 
gistrates refused  to  examine  them. 

"  Mr.  Smith  (one  of  the  magistrates)  said,  he  conceived  that  Mr.  Har- 
vey acted  very  properly  in  correcting  his  negroes  as  he  did.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  highly  necessary  that  they  should  have  been  on  board 
on  Sunday ;  and,  with  regard  to  their  being  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  he 
knew  that  they  preferred  being  in  the  sun  than  to  be  in  the  shtide.  In 
fact,  he  knew  it,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  complaint." 

The  proceeding  in  this  case  was  vindicated  by  other  newspapers,  and* 
particularly  by  the  Courant.  In  reply  to  them,  the  editor  of  the  Watch- 
man puts  the  following  stringent  questions : 

'*  1st.  By  what  law  was  Mr.  Harvey  authorised  to  punish,  by  the  in- 
liction  of  thirty-nine  lashes  each,  two  men,  merely  because  they  would 
not  work  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? 

"  2d.  Was  it  necessary  to  ensure  obedience,  after  they  had  been  flogged, 
to  handcufl*  them  to  a  chain  cable,  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

*'  3d.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  cruelty  to  confine  them,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, during  the  whole  day,  in  a  hot  sun,  in  a  state  of  partial  nudity, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives? 

"4th.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  it  come  on  suddenly 
to  blow  (as  it  is  said  to  have  done  on  the  day  previous)  half  a  gale  of 
wind  ?  And  whether  such  an  event  might  not  have  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  those  unfortunate  individuals*  lives? 

"  If  Mr.  Harvey,  or  the  magistrates,  will  reply  satisfactorily  to  these 
questions,  we  will  then  acquit  the  former  of  the  charge  of  cruelty,  and 
the  latter  of  having  outraged  common  sense,  by  declaring  that  he  acted 
very  properly  in  correcting  his  negroes  as  he  did  ! 

**  But,  observes  Mr.  Smith,  *  it  was  highly  necessary  that  they  (the 
negroes)  should  have  been  on  board  on  Sunday."*  In  making  this  ob- 
servation, did  Mr.  Smith  reflect  for  one  momtniwhy  they  were  not  on 
board  on  that  day  ?     Or  will  he  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  at  the  time 
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ignorant  of  the  reason  ?  If  he  was,  we  are  not,  and  it  is  this. — They  were 
not  on  board  on  Sunday,  because  had  they  been,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  load  the  vessel  on  that  day.  Granting,  however,  that  it  it 
necessary  that  some  person  should  remain  on  board  the  vessel,  we  are 
inclined  to  inquire  where  was  the  necessity  for  the  whole  of  the  negroes 
being  on  board  ?  Sunday,  it  is  well  known,  is  said  to  be  a  day  of  rest 
to  the  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  free.  The  wharves,  and  other  places  of 
business,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  closed  on  that  day.  All  that  was  necessary 
then,  was  for  one  or  two  men  to  remain  on  board  the  Judith  Farmer,  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  the  others  were  certainly  entitled  by  law,  as  well  as 
custom,  to  go  on  shore  and  employ  their  time  as  they  pleased.  The  Cap- 
tain, be  it  recollected,  stated,  that  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf, 
and  that  a  negro  man,  his  own  property,  and  a  negro  boy  belonging  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  remained  on  board  with  him  all  Sunday.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Harvey  going  round,  on  the  Saturday^ 
to  the  different  wharves  from  which  his  vessel,  the  Judith  Farmer,  had 
to  take  goods,  and  requesting  those  goods  to  be  left  on  the  bridge  of 
the  wharf,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  employ  his  negroes  on  Sunday  in  taking 
them  off*,  and  therewith  loading  his  vessel !  In  order,  then,  to  avoid 
what  they  very  properly  considered  a  hardship,  namely,  loading  the 
vessel  on  Sunday,  the  negroes  went  away,  and  did  not  return  until  six 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  For  this  heinous  crime,  two  of  these 
men  received  thirty-nine  lashes  each,  and  were  handcuffed  to  the  chain 
cable  of  a  vessel  m  Kingston  harbour,  until  liberated  by  a  magistrate  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  conduct  that  Mr.  James  Smith  and  Mr.  John 
Nethersole  attempt  to  justify,  and  to  examine  aud  decide  upon  which 
they,  as  magistrates,  meet  and  award  Justice  by  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. 

*'  But,  further  observes  Mr.  Smith,  '  with  regard  to  their  (the  n^oes) 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  I  know  that  they  prefer  being  in  the  sun  than 
to  be  in  the  shade.'  Without  inquiring  from  whence  Mr.  Smith  drew 
his  stock  of  information,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  his  assertion  is 
inconsistent  with  truth ;  the  negroes  do  not  prefer  the  burning  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  shade ;  and  of  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion,  one  day's  observation  of  the  negroes  in  this  town  will 
satisfy  any  impartial  man.  Had  he  said,  that  from  being  compelled  to 
be  almost  always  in  the  sun,  they  can  bear  the  heat  better  than  any 
other  class  of  the  inhabitants,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  being  obliged  to  bear  is  synonymous  with 
being  fond  of;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smith  would 
soon  be  of  our  way  of  thinking,  if  he  had  ten  of  the  thirty-nine  lashea 
on  his  posteriors  which  were  inflicted  upon  Bush  and  Bull,  and  be  placed 
on  the  deck  of  the  Judith  Farmer  in  a  broiling  sun,  for  two  hours,  with 
his  colleague  by  way  of  companion ! 

*'  The  plain  simple  fact  is — the  magistrates  who  sat  on  this  occasion, 
like  most  Jamaica  magistrates,  look  upon  the  negroes  as  being  little 
better  than  beasts  of  burden ;  and  they  will  allow  almost  any  crime 
committed  against  them  to  pass  unheedeo,  and  consequently  unpunished ! 
After  the  sample  that  we  have  seen  of  these  gentlemen  in  Saint  Ann's, 
in  this  town,  and  in  other  parishes  of  the  island,  are  we  not  justified  in 
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again  declaring  that  impartial  justice  never  has,  nor  ever  will  be,  awarded 
that  much  injured  and  unfortunate  race  of  men  under  the  existing 
regime  V* 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Watchman,  the  subject  is  resumed. 

**  In  our  last/'  says  the  editor,  ''  we  offered  a  few  remarks  cm  the 
conduct  of  Messrs.  James  Smith  and  Nethersole,  the  magistrates  who 
decided  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Harvey  had  acted  properly  in  iDflictiDg  thhtr- 
nine  lashes  each  on  two  negro  men  belonging  to  him,  and  afterwards 
handcuffing  them  to  the  chain  cable  of  the  schooner  Judith  Farmer, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We 
also  stated,  that  the  Courant  had  suppressed  every  part  of  the  evidence 
which  went  to  fix  the  charge  of  cruelty  on  Mr.  Harvey,  and  that  its 
object  evidently  was  to  justify  that  gentleman* s  conduct  on  the  gpround 
that  the  punishment  was  mild,  and  no  more  than  the  negroes  deserved. 
Since  then,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Capt.  Bacon  relative  to  the 
subject,  in  which  he  clearly  shews  how  shamefully  his  evidence  has  been 
fialsified  and  garbled,  and  language  put  into  his  mouth  which  he  never 
uttered,  in  order  to  give  a  colouring  to  this  infamous  transaction. 

''The  fact  of  Capt.  Bacon's  being  immediately  discharged,  proves  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  individual  who  regards  the  solemn  obligations 
of  an  oath  as  being  paramount  to  personal  interest,  is  not  the  kind  of 
character  likely  to  do  well  in  Jamaica ! 

"  Capt.  Bacon  observes, '  Mr.  Harvey  asked  me  on  Monday  night  what 
kind  of  testimony  I  intended  to  give,  and,  on  my  answering  him  I 
could  not  tell,  I  would  answer  truly  to  whatever  I  was  asked ;  he  replied, 
then  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  must  get  some 
other  person  to  plead  for  me.' 

"  Finding  that  Capt.  Bacon  was  not  to  be  tampered  with,  Mr.  Harvey 
immediately  determines  upon  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  almost  inva- 
riably pursued  in  cases  of  this  kind — that  is,  in  attempting  to  throw 
discredit  upon  liis  testimony,  by  making  it  appear  that  his  having  been 
discharged  was  the  reason  why  he  spoke  as  he  did ;  or,  to  be  more 
plain,  that  he  was  actuated  by  vindictive  motives  in  stating  what  he  did, 
because  he  had  been  discharged.  This  ground,  we  are,  however,  g^ad 
to  perceive,  had  been  rendered  untenable  by  Capt.  Bacon's  explanation. 

"  It  further  appears,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  on  board  the 
Judith  Farmer  to  punish  the  negroes  in  this  dangerous  as  well  as  inhu- 
man manner.  With  all  due  deference,  however,  to  the  profundity  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Nethersole's  wisdom,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  not  only  is  it  not  the  practice  on  board  of  droggers  to  confine  ne- 
groes in  this  manner,  but  that  it  is  also  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
much  boasted  slave  law ;  and  that  consequently  no  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  condition,  has  a  right  to  treat  his  slaves  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Harvey  has  done. 

*'  That  Mr.  Harvey  is  as  cruel  a  slave-owner  as  any  in  the  city  of 
Kingston,  if  not  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  even  by  his  champions.  Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to 
mention  a  circumstance,  which  must  go  to  justify  the  negroes  for  having 
left  the  schooner,  after  they  had  done  that  which  alone  thev  are  required 
on  board  of  other  droggers  to  do,  and  ought  to  do  on  Sunaays,  namely. 
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washing  the  decks.  It  is  this :  they  had  been  employed  from  six  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning  until  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  in  load- 
ing the  Judith  Fanner,  with  only  two  intervals,  during  which  they  took 
their  breakfast,  consisting  of  corn-meal  and  mackarel,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  their  dinner  of  the  same  kind  of  food,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Yet,  although  they  had  been  worked  till  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  they  were  required  by  their  humane  owner 
to  turn  to  work  again  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  to  avoid  which,  they  went 
away,  and  were  subsequently  punished  in  the  manner  already  described. 
So  much  for  the  propriety  of  that  gentleman's  conduct,  and  the  justice 
of  the  magistrates'  decision  !  And  here  we  leave  this  subject,  with  an 
assurance  to  John  Nethersole,  and  James  Smith,  esqrs.  that  they  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  snarl  and  shew  their  teeth,  (for  more  they  cannot  do,) 
whilst  we  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  regarding  their  malice 
with  contempt,  and  their  want  of  common  humanity  and  common  sense 
with  pity !" 

4.   Vere  Quarter  Sessions. 

In  the  Watchman  of  the  7th  August,  1830,  we  have  the  following 
communication : 

'*  On  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult,  the  following  trial  took  place  before 
Justices  Holmes,  M'Leod,  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Sconce,  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, in  the  parish  of  Vere. 

'*A  negro  man  slave,  belonging  to  the  Bog  Estate,  in  that  parish, 
named  George  Ancle,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  charged  with  holding  and 
attending  nightly  meetings,  in  defiance  of  the  51st  clause  of  the  island 
slave  law.     Prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

'*  Mr.  Syers,  overseer  of  the  Bog,  sworn.  On  Monday,  21st  June,  a 
man  was  sent  to  me  by  the  driver,  as  being  a  preacher  about  our  negro 
houses.  He  was  decently  dressed,  and  had  on  a  black  coat.  I  talked  a 
little  with  him,  and  then  ordered  him  off  the  property. 

"  Head  driver  sworn.  I  have  seen  prisoner  stand  up,  and  pray ;  did 
not  see  any  pulpit.  I  sometimes  go  to  hear  him,  and  plenty  others  go. 
Some  pray.  We  meet  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  I  sometimes  stay  till  all 
is  over ;  it  is  not  later  than  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Never  see  or  know 
him  to  get  any  money.  I  go  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  pray  to  God. 
Never  knew  the  negroes  to  neglect  their  work,  or  turn  out  later  in  the 
mornings  in  consequence. 

'*  John  Chambers,  head  watchman  of  the  Bog,  and  a  Christian,  sworn. 
The  prisoner  is  a  preacher ;  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  many 
years.  Since  old  massa's  time,  myself  and  others  go  and  hear  him ; 
they  meet  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  Friday  nights,  at  dark ;  can't  say 
the  time ;  the  candles  were  lighted.  We  did  not  know  it  was  any  harm 
to  go  and  hear  of  our  duty  to  God.  I  have  seen  the  prisoner  preaching ; 
I  can*t  say  what  time  when  we  break  up.  Prisoner  never  had  a  book. 
We  all  sang  hymns  also.  There  was  never  any  money  collected ;  never 
saw  or  heard  of  the  prisoner  getting  paid  for  his  preaching,  either  by 
money,  fowls,  pigs,  or  any  other  thbg  else. 

"  This  driver  was  here  called  upon  to  give  the  prisoner  a  character. 
Pritoner  is  a  carpenter ;  a  very  good  working  man,  a  moral  man ;  never 
knew  him  to  get  mto  faults,  or  run  away ;  always  pleased  every  one. 
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"  The  prisoner  was  here  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence. 
He  said  he  attended  church  and  chapel  whenever  he  could  himself,  and 
heard  the  good  word ;  he  thought  it  was  no  harm  to  tell  it  to  his  fellow- 
slaves,  and  to  pray  with,  and  for  them,  that  God  may  bless  them  all. 

*'  The  court  then  addressed  him,  saying,  that  the  jury  had  found  bioi 
guilty  of  preaching ;  and  as  such,  and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the 
like,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was,  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Clarendon 
workhouse,  and  there  placed  to  six  months*  hard  labour.** 

5.  Defence  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bridges. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of  inhumanity 
is  upheld  in  Jamaica,  that  the  Courant,  the  paper  in  that  island,  whidi 
is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  colonial  party  ge- 
nerally, has  introduced  the  following  shameless  libd  on  the  Bishop  of 
that  island,  because  he  appears  to  have  been  scandalized  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  inserted  in  the  Courant  of  the  7th 
July,  and  forms  the  leading  article  of  the  paper  of  that  day: — 

*'  We  understand,''  says  the  editor, ''  from  authority  on  which  we  can 
rely,  that  the  Bishop,  backed  by  Mr.  Anti-slavery  Secretary  Prfogle*s 
influeuce  with  the  crown  office,  has  obtained  the  Attorney  General's 
garbled  documents  against  Mr.  Bridges,  which  Lord  Belmore,  it  seems, 
very  judiciously  refused ;  aud  that  the  prelate  intends  to  attempt  the 
utter  ruin  of  that  persecuted  gendeman  and  his  family !  We  know  not 
what  inquisitorial  power  the  Bishop  possesses  under  a  law  blindly  as- 
sented to  by  our  legislature ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  tliat  the  House 
of  Assembly  never  contemplated  bestowing  such  power  on  any  man. 
And,  after  all,  what  has  Mr.  Bridges  done?  Wc  know  what  he  has 
done  to  serve  the  colony,  and  we  know  that  it  is  that  alone  which  stirs 
the  bile  of  his  malignant  oppressors.  But  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  plea  for  all  this  persecution  ?  Why^  he  did  what  every 
owner  of  a  slave  is  daily  obliged  to  do :  he  ordered  an  insolent  slave 
to  be  punished  with  switches ;  and  the  slave  was  suborned  by  the  Me- 
thodists to  declare  that  she  had  been  punished  overmuch.  A  council 
of  protection  examined  the  slave,  and  investigated  the  matter  within 
a  few  days  of  its  being  inflicted ;  when,  if  severe,  it  would  have  been 
visible  on  her  person.  No  such  violence  appeared.  The  woman  was 
detected  in  the  grossest  deception  and  falsehood,  and  the  rector  stood 
perfectly  acquitted  of  the  malicious  charge.  His  enemies,  the  Metho- 
dists, represented  the  matter  in  their  own  way  to  the  Anti-slavery 
Society ;  and  Mr.  Hugo  James  (the  Attorney  General),  we  suppose,  to 
gratify  that  respectable  body,  indicted  Mr.  Bridges  a  twelvetnamtk  af- 
terwards. The  grand  jury,  after  minute  investigation,  threw  out  the 
bill  on  the  clearest  evidence.  The  Bishop,  to  satisfy  his  episcopal 
sple^,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  clergyman  who  rejected  his 
chaplaincy,  now  seeks  to  deprive  him  of  his  bread  on  the  ground  of  an 
offence  which  three  tribunals,  composed  of  honest  men,  have  declared 
on  their  oaths  that  he  did  not  commit !  Will  Jamaica  permit  this  ? 
Never. 

*'  But  we  happen  to  have  some  little  information  as  to  the  domestic 
lives  of  tliis  said  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
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deuce  we  wili  ask  the  Bishop  whether  he  never  ordered  a  servant  to  be 
punished,  not  with  swiicheSy  but  with  the  cart^whip,  and  with  thirty- 
nine  lashes  instead  of  five  ?  Did  the  venerable  archdeacon,  at  a  certain 
tavern  on  the  north-side,  never  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
punish  his  servant  himself,  and  then  give  him  sundry  dollars  to  proceed 

one  stage  further  with  him?    Did  the  very  Rev.  the'D.  of ,  never 

chastise  a  servant  in  th^  fancy  line  ?  We  could  cite  many  more,  even 
among  the  clergy.  Then  what  has  Mr.  Bridges  done  in  comparison 'to 
all  this  ?  Why  is  he  the  man  whom  the  mild,  the  charitable,  the  bene- 
volent Bishop  of  Jamaica,  said  he  would  drive  off  the  island,  when  he 
himself  first  set  foot  on  it,  because  he  was  a  *  pamphleteering  parson  V 
Such  were  his  very  words — that  is,  because  he  had  defended  the  cha- 
racter of  the  colony  against  Wilberforce  and  his  infamous  crew.  The 
Clergy  Bill  and  the  Bishop's  authority  expire  with  the  present  year. 
Will  Jamaica  foster  a  man  who  entertains  feelings  like  these?  Let  her 
look  to  this — We  shalW 

We  think  it  honourable  to  the  Bishop  that  he  should  have  become 
the  object  of  calumny  to  the  partizans  of  colonial  abuses.  It  is  the  fate 
which  all,  who  will  honestly  perform  their  duty  as  public  functionaries, 
must  expect  to  encounter;  and  he  only  shares  the  lot  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  that  righteous  course. 

-  The  statements  of  the  Courant,  in  exculpation  of  Mr.  Bridges,  are 
some  of  them  so  obviously  untrue,  so  opposed  to  the  unquestionable 
facts  of  the  case,  that  we  must  believe  that  the  charges  preferred 
against  the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  imputa- 
tions on  M j*.  Bridges  from  a  share  of  their  enormity,  by  associating  others 
in  equal  guilt,  to  be  equally  false  and  unfounded.  If  those  charges 
were  even  true,  they  might  tend  to  prove  the  hateful  nature  of  slavery,  but 
they  could  do  little  to  clear  the  character  of  Mr.  Bridges. — ^There  is  one 
part,  however,  of  the  Courant's  defence,  for  which  we  thank  him,  because 
there  he  is  a  competent  and  credible  witness.  '*  After  all,"  he  says, 
"  What  has  Mr.  Bridges  done?"  "  Why,"  replies  the  editor, '' he  did 
what  every  owner  of  a  slave  is  daily  obliged  to  do.**  That  is  to  say,  he 
flogged  his  female  slave  on  the  bared  body  with  bamboo  rods,  till  her 
back  was  covered  with  gore.  Surely  there  must  be  somewhat  of  exag- 
geration in  the  testimony  of  this  eager  partizan  of  Mr.  Bridges.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  owners  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  who  do  not  daily  thus 
disgrace  themselves.  But  even  if  we  assume,  that  in  the  too  zealous 
advocacy  of  his  friend  he  has  surpassed  the  limits  of  truth,  yet,  if  his 
statement  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  approaching  those  limits — he  gives 
a  still  more  revolting  representation  of  Jamaica  law  and  manners, 
than  even  we  should  have  dared  to  exhibit. 


III. — Jamaica  Anti-Slaveky  Society   proposed. 

In  the  Watchman,  of  the  3 1st  July  1830,  is  inserted  a  letter  to  the 
Editor,  from  a  Hater  of  Slavery,  to  this  effect ; — "  What  think  you 
of  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  *  Anti-slavery  Society'  in  this  island  ? 
It  tnight  inspire  our  brethren  in  England  with  more  ardour,' in  fighting 
for  the  abolition  of  slaverv,  to  know  that  they  had  spies  on  the  spot  to 
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give  idforfnation  on  which  they  might  depend."  The  reply  of  the 
Editor  istis  follows : — ^*  We  cannot,  in  justice,  be  averie  to  a.  proposi- 
tion in  itself,  so  liberal,  and  so  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  humanky. 
Nay,  the  subject  is  one  that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  several  inflnen- 
tial  persons,  and  we  cwa  find  no  reason  operating  against  the  formatioo 
of  sueh  a  Society/' 


IV, — Anti-Slaverv  Meetings. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  power,  and  would  far  exceed  the  capacity  o^ 
our  pages,  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  various  meetings 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  current  month,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  early  and  entire  extinction  of  negro  slavery.  We  must  of  ne- 
cessity content  ourselves  with  seizing  on  any  circumstances  of  a  new 
and  important  character  which  may  have  occurred  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  question,  or  to  give  additional  confirmation  to  the  esta* 
Uished  facts  and  relations  of  the  subject.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are 
led  to  single  out  the  particular  occurrences  to  which  we  are  now  about 
to  advert. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ipswich,  on  the  24th  of  September  last, 
which  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended,  and  where  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  and  petitions  framed,  in  unison  with  the  now  pre- 
vailing sentiment — that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this  Christian  nation 
to  put  an  end  fortliwith  to  the  crime  of  colonial  slavery.  One  of  the 
speakers,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  OirroN,  who,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  about  six  years  in  Jamaica,  as  a  missionary,  in  coni^ection  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  lately  returned  to  England,  in  the  hope, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  to  repair  his  shattered  constitution.  Our 
readers  are  already  conversant  with  Mr.  Ortop's  labours  and  sufferings 
in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  of  those  outcasts  from  the  pale  of  hu-* 
manity,  for  whom  that  Master  shed  his  blood — the  negro  slaves  of  Ja- 
maica. In  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  missionary  duties,  he  was 
necessarily  brought  into  close  contact  with  slavery,  and  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  estimating  its  real  nature  and  effects.  His  courage  and 
constancy,  and  at  the  same  time  his  meekness,  in  circumstances  of  pe* 
cultar  trial  and  of  persecution ;  the  admitted  uprightness  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  his  disinterested  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
are  pledges  for  the  correctness  of  his  representations,  especially  as  w 
has  had  full  means  of  verifying  them,  so  as  to  escape  those  illusit>na  which 
a  hasty  and  cursory  view  of  the  facts,  for  which  he  makes  himself 
responsible,  might  possibly  have  caused.  We  g^ve,  therefore,  the 
substance  of  his  personal  testimony  on  this  subject,  with  more  than 
ordinary  confidence;  and  with  no  less  confidence  do  we  recommend 
it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers. — Mr.  Okton  said, 
he  came  forward  with  much  diffidence,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  It  had  been  his  lot, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  suffer  from  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  He,  however,  could  con- 
icieiftiously  disclaim  any  thing  (ike  vindictive  feeUng,  and  trusted 
that,  IB  the  midst  of  severe  persecutions,  he  had  been  influenced  by 
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that  Christian  principle  which  led  him  to  commiserate  the  condition  of 
his  worst  persecutors,  and  sincerely  to  pray  for  those  by  whom  he  hid 
been  despitefully  used.    And  be  assured  the  meeting;,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  sense  of  duty,  arising  from  an  utter  abhorrence  of  Slavery; 
produced  by  personal  obsenration,  would  have  induced  him  to  come 
forward  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  invitation  he  had  received  to 
lend  his  feeble  aid  to  a  cause  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermination 
of  a  system  so  fraught  with  evil.     He  had  had  many  painful  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  horrors  of  slavery.    He  had  heard  the  clank- 
ing of  the  chains  of  the  poor  negroes ;  he  had  listened  to  their  heart- 
rending shrieks  under  the  lash  of  the  whip ;  nor  had  he  become  calions 
to  them,  as  might  be  the  case  with  some  long  accustomed  to  view,  and 
to  participate  in,  and  to  proBt  by,  such  scenes  of  human  misery.     His 
hatred  lo  it  as  a  most  brutal  S3rstem,  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of   his  acquaintance  with   it.      It  had  been  suggested  by 
one  of  the  precedhig  speakers,  that  slavery  was  bad  in  principle,  md 
cruel  in  practice ;  he  desired  to  corroborate  those  sentiments.    They 
were  all  agreed  that  slavery  was  6ad  in  principle.     How  many  of  our 
fellow  men  were  deprived  by  it  of  the  common  rights  of  (i5d's  rational 
creatures.     Having  no  property  even  in  their  own  persons  or  in  their 
families,  parents  and  their  ofl^pring  being  the  common  chattels  of 
their  owners,  they  were  subject  to  disposal,  and  liable  to  painful  se- 
parations at  the  mere  caprice,  or  convenience  of  the  master.    He  had 
frequently  witnessed,  with  feelings  of  the  highest  indignation,  the  sale 
of  human  beings  in  the  public  market,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  MaN 
shal's  seizures  for  debt,  upon  whom  violent  hancb  had  been  laid  under 
the  most  painfbl  circumstances,  and  who  were  thus  dragged  to  the 
market  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.   Neither  could  the  slave  legally 
acquire  property  of  any  description ;  and  thus  he  was  made  to  endure  more 
than  the  common  curse  of  man.     His  tfrow  sweats  by  excessive  toil 
under  a  burning  sun,  where  nature  had  provided,  by  rapid  vegetation 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  for  the  incapacity  of  man  intens^y 
to  toil  in   such  a  climate.    The  unhappy  result  was,  that  thousands 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  that  there  was  a  most  prodigal 
waste  of  human  life ;  and  all  this  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  a 
few  individuals,  the  labourers  themselves  having  nothing  in  the  form  of 
equivalent  for  such  a  cruel  extortion  of  severe  and  uncompensated  toil. — ' 
Slavery  was  not  only  bad  inprinctple,  but  cruel  in  practice.    Of  this 
the  British  pablic  heard  something,  but  very  partially,  and  they  had 
been  grievously  misled  by  misrepresentations  ;  though  he  felt  disposed 
to  give  slave-owners  residing  in  England,  credit  for  ignorance  of  many 
abuses  practised  towards  their  own  slaves.     But  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing  slavery  in  its  undisguised  state,  not  in  its 
holiday  attire,  not  veiled  by  preparatory  arrangements  from  the  view  of 
tn  unexpected  visitor;  such  persons  could  alone  see  and  hear  and 
know  the  horrors  of  slavery.    The  excessive  labour  extorted  from  the 
slate  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this  cmel  system: 
Various  statements  had  been  given  as  to  the  number  of  hoars  the  slave 
had  to  be  employed  for  his  master;  he  would  sute,  and  that  wilhoot 
any  fesrr  of  successful  contradk;tkHi,  that  calcalating  frolii  the'  tine  the 
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n^gro  rs'<ralled  from  his  rest  by  the  smack  of  the  whip,  or  other  sigDai, 
bq  IS  employed  for  his  master,  taking  the  avera^  of  the  year  lound, 
ffonv  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours,  every  day^     He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
traveuing  much  in  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  and   had  fre- 
quenily  o|[)9erved.  the  negroes  on  the, stir,  and  travelling  to  the  field  be- 
tween the  hours  of  three  and  five  o'clock ;  and  had  witnessed  the 
flogging  fof  slaves  before  dye  in  the  morning  for  not  being  earlier  at 
their  work.     He  had  also  seen  them  in  the  field,  during  crop  time,  as 
late  as  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  all  this  exclusive  of  the  con- 
stant night  work  going  on  during  crop  in  the  mill  and .  boiling-hoase. 
At  least  in  some  instances,  he  could  say,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  hours  of  employment  were  excessive  and  cruel,  and  they  might  be 
so  in  all  with  impunity.     It  vraa  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
coercive  measures  adopted  for  obtaining  such  excess  of  labour ;  it  was 
well  known  that  the  whip  was  the  constant  and  only  stimulus  to  com* 
pel  them  to  toil  beyond  the  capability  of  nature  itself.     This  instru- 
ment, of  which  he  gave  a  description,  when  adroitly  applied,  cuts  most 
severely,  literally  lacerating  the.  flesh  at  evenf  stroke.     He,  however, 
felt  some  ssKsfaction  in  stating,  that  this  awful  instrument  was  growing 
into  distaste,  and  he  could  confirm  a  statement  that  had  been  made  to 
the  meeting  as  to  the  humane  conduct  of  Mr.  Barrett,  a  member  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  who  had  spoken  in  the  strongest  terms  aninst  the 
use  of  so  horrible  an  instrument,  and  had  prohibited  the  use  of  it  on  his 
own  estates  entirely,  not  allowing  it  to  be  used  even  in  driving  his  cattle. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  and  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  estates  as  a  Missionary,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cart-whip  was  never  used  on  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's property.     It  was  however  enough  for  the  point  in  question,  that 
such  a  foul  weapon  might  be,  and  was  actually  used,  at  the  pleasure 
of  any  individual,  to  lacerate  cruelly  the  person  of  a  helpless   fellow 
creature. — The  want  of  proper  support  and  care  was  also  a  species  of 
cruelty  connected  with  slavery.     Slaves  in  Jamaica  were  not  supported 
from  the  store  houses  of  the  estate,  but  had  allotments  of  land  which 
they  must  cultivate  for  their  support.    These  negro  grounds  were  very 
frequently  at  a  great  distance  from  the  estate  on  which  they  lived, 
varying  from  two  to  six  or  even  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  residence. 
To  raise  provisions  on  these  grounds  for  their  support,  they  were  allowed 
by  the  law  of  the  island  one  day  in  the  fortnight,  having  to  travel  to 
and   from  the  distances  stated.    The  consequence  was,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  little  time  and  strength  was  taken  up  in  going 
backwards  and  forwards ;  add  to  which,  in  crop,  which  lasted  nearly  half 
the  year,  and  during  which,  they  worked  half  the  night  as  well  as  all 
the  day,  they  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to   the  grounds 
when  so  distant,  so  that  these  frequently  went  to  ruin,  the  provisions 
were  stolen,  and  the  negro  was  dispirited,  and  became  quite  reluctant 
to  attempt  to  restore  his  land  under  such  discouraging  circumstances. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  pickled  herrings  served  out  to 
them,  and  occasionally,  to  women  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  children, 
an  allowance  of  corn-meal  or  oat-meal.— In  visiting  the  negro  huts,  many 
scenes  of  wretchedness  were  presented,  in  old  and  disabled  negroes. 


sorely  affected  with  scorbutic  humours^  so  that  in  soini  inslliiceii^tAfir 
limbs  were  literally  rottiog  from  their  bodies.  It  must  be  adaiHteAttat 
this  may  be  partly  owing  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  negroesi.  bat  inr 
most  instances  it  arose  horn  a  constitution  mjured  by  excess  of  labwf 
and  poorness  of  living. — Slavery  was  also  most  injurious  in  its  movit 
influences,  it  corrupted  the  morals,  induced  idleness,  theft,  debaa^he^^ 
and  duplicity,  all  of  which  strongly  characterised  the  Negro  SlaVOf 
particularly  petty  theft,  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  it  being  difficult  to  cobf^ 
vince  a  slave  that  there  was  any  moral  evil  in  taking  his  master'l  pro^ 
visions.  Slavery  interfered  too  with  the  religious  privileges  and'  advan^ 
tages  of  the  Negroes,  depriving  them  of  their  Sabbaths,  whieh  must 
necessarily  be  occupied  in  cultivsting  their  grounds  or  bringing  dowt^ 
their  provisions  to  market ;  and  too  frequently  many  are  employed  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  Sabbath  attending  to  sundry  matters  «pon  the 
estates.  The  apprehension  of  punishment  expressly  iaflieted  for 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  operates  very  seriously  against  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  slave ;  many  very  distressing  and  well-au- 
thenticated  instances  of  such  persecution  were  upon  record,  some  of 
which  had  come  under  his  own  immediate  notice.  By  the  provisiodfi 
of  the  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  mutual  bstruction  amongst  the  slaves  was 
entirely  prohibited,  and  this  law  had  in  many  cases  been  most  ngorouiljf 
and  painfullv  enforced.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  hindrdoce  th%ik 
this  to  religious  instruction;  many  slaves  from  previous  instriction 
bein^  quite  competent  to  teach,  and  in  general  astonishingly  apt  in  com- 
municating knowledge  to  their  fellow  negroes.  In  fact,  in  a  thousand 
forms  over  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  con- 
trol, did  the  hateful  system  of  slavery  obtrude  itself  upon  the  full  and 
proper  discharge  of  ministerial  duties,  and  the  religious  privfleges  of 
the  slaves.  He  was  quite  aware  that  many  gentlemen  residing  in  Eng- 
land were  desirous  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  religious  instmction  of 
their  slaves ;  but  their  benevolent  designs  were  thwarted  by  their  agents^ 
and  they  were  in  fact  deceived,  in  many  instances,  by  steteroents  the 
most  incorrect.  It  became  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  under  whose  observation  many  of  those  evils  had  passed, 
on  the  principles  of  common  humanity  and  Christianity,  to  lift  up  their 
voice  ag^st  a  practice  so  unjust  in  itself,  and  so  baneful  in  its  tenden- 
cies. Mr.  Orton,  in  conclusion,  observed,  that  he  trusted  every  exertion 
would  be  made  for  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  Slavery.  Il 
was  not  a  question  of  intricacy  whether  the  cruel  system  of  slavery 
should  be  exterminated,  bat  one  of  common  sense  and  of  common  hu- 
manity, on  which  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  weto  capable  of  deciding. 
He  hoped  the  utmost  efforte  would  be  made  to  rotese  the  British  public 
in  general,  on  a  question  in  which  every  man,  nay»  every  woman,  was 
deeply  concerned.  And  he  trusted  that  [the  maas  and  weight  of  the 
pNetitions,  bearing  the  cries  of  Great  Britain  aad  Ireland,  against  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  to  the  ears  of  the  British  Legislature,  woiUd  impel  them 
to  the  adoption  of  decided  measures,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  an 
object  so  desirable,  and  so  long  prayed  for-r-the  utter  extinction  of  Bo* 
tish  Colonial  Slavery. 
At  CoLCHESTBB  a  siBiilar  meeting  was  bdd»  ob  the  28tk  of  Sep- 
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tiapit^.    Oa  this  occasion,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Anti-slavery  caoae^ 
^Ir.  :o:^TTH,  suggested  a  serious  difficulty  which   was  likely  to  arise 
in  (Carrying  into  efiect. the  measure  of  entire  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tipp.^  It  was  this — **  As  there  were  no  poor  laws  in  the  West  Indies, 
w^t  provision  would  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  slaves  generally, 
and  especially  of  the  old  slaves  ?    Would  they  not  be  turned  out  to 
perish  vrith  hunger  or  disease,  unless  some  provision  were  made  for 
them  ?  How  were  they  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  whea  no  longer  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  owners  V* — We  did  not  perceive  that  any  distinct  solu- 
ti9i^fWas  given  to  this  difficulty.     It  may  be  of  use,  therefore,  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  obviate  all  apprehensions  of  the  same  kind, 
^bich  may  suggest  themselves  to  well  meaning,  but  ill  informed  friends 
of  our  cause.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  agricultural  slaves  of  Ja- 
maica,  and  let  us  •  consider  how  they  are  sustained  at  the  present  mo- 
ment*   The  missionary  Orton  has  already  thrown  light  on  that  question. 
As  to  what  they  receive  from  their  masters,  it  may  be  thus  estimated : — 
herrings,  at  an  annual  cost  for  each  slave,  of  8  or  10s. ;  seven  yards  of 
coarse  Osnaburgh,  and  three  yards  of  coarse  baize,  at  an  expense 
of  9  or  10s.  more;  a  hat,  and  other  small  articles,  which  may  cost 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  making  in  all  from  20s.  to  22s.  6d.,  being  a  very  liberal 
estimate  of  the  master's  annual  supply  of  food  and  clothing  for  each 
4lave.    With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  slave's  subsistence^  and 
that  of  his  family  in  Jamaica,  is  derived  from  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  in  the  provision  grounds  during  the  26  days  in  the  year,  which, 
besides  Sundays,  are  by  law  directed  to  be  allowed  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. If,  however,  by  the  employment  of  time  equal  to  half  a  day  in  the 
week,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  a  slave  and  his  wife  can  now  raise  food  to 
sustain  themselves  and  their  children,  it  is  obvious  that  when  they  have 
twelve  half  days  in  the  week,  besides  Sunday,  for  the  purpose,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  hunger;  or,  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  clearly  their  own  fault.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  land  is  now  given 
them  by  their  masters,  but  then  the  masters  will  not  be  bound  to  give 
them  any.     True ; — but  there  is  the  whole  soil  of  the  island,  which  now 
supports  them ;  and  which  produces  vast  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  articles  in  addition  to  their  food.     What  is  to  become  of  it  ?    If 
the  present  proprietors  continue  to  occupy  and  cultivate  it,  it  is  plain 
they  will  require  labourers,  to  whom  they  must  pay  reasonable  wages 
for  doing  so ;  and  where  are  such  labourers  to  be  found,  but  among  the 
former  slaves?    Or  they  must  parcel  it  out,  and  sell  or  rent  it  to  their 
former  bondmen.  Or  they  must  abandon  it  entirely.   In  either  case,  the 
liberated  negroes  will  enjoy  abundant  means  of  obtaining  food  and 
other  comforts,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  they  choose  to  exert ;  and 
that  labour,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  not  fall  below  the  measure  of 
their  wants.     No  one  has  ever  asserted  that  the  liberated  Haydans 
ever  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with 
abundance  of  food,  and  with  the  clothing  they  required ;  and  nothing- 
can  prove  more  decidedly  the  absence  of  any  thing  of  that  distress  or  dis- 
comfort, of  which  Mr.  Blyth  is  apprehensive,  in  case  even  of  sudden  eman-  ■ 
cipation,  than  that  while  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  decrease,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  herrings  and  clothing  their  masters  give  them ;  and  the 
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Haytiant ,  while  sla^es^aTso  decreased  rapidly ;  yetthat,  si^ce'  their  eihkn- ' 
crpatioD,  the  HaTtians  have  bten  doubliiig  their  miinb^rs  in  aboiit  W 
to  22  years.  AU  sach  fears  as  those  of  Mr.  Blyth  may  dierefbt^  be 
dismissed  as  utterly  vam.  As  for  the  old  attd  infirm,  fhey  ktk  ^ow  0-^ 
nerally  maintained,  not  by  their  masters,  but  by  their  own  feeble 'eireH' 

tioDS,  aided  by  the  kindness  and  bounty  of  theii^  relatives. ' 

■■  •  '     ■■      i 

V. — Sermoks  on  Slavery.  -      > 

We  are  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of  Jesutf 'Christ' 
throughout  the  land,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Establish^  Church/ 
or  to  any  of  the  bodies  dissenting  from  it,  to  the  duty  which  devolves 
upon  them  at  this  moment  of  rousing  their  congregations  to  a  just  sense' 
of  the  iniquity  of  colonial  slavery — that  grand  national  iniqnityy  which 
must  bring  down,  upon  our  unfeeling  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  ft,' 
the  judgments  of  God,  as  certainly  as  they  were  executed  upon  the 
hardhearted  and  unrelenting  monarch  of  Egypt ;  who,  in  despite  of  re- 
peated calls  and  wamiogs,  and  portentous  inflictions,  still  refused  to' 
«*  LET  THE  PEOPLB  GO.''  We  uoticcd,  ou  former  occasions,  the  sermoiis ' 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Townsend,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marriott,  the  Rev.  R. 
Watson,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Thompson  on  this  subject.  We  have  now  to 
announce  a  sermon  preached  on  the  26th  of  last  September,  at  Ben^* 
tinck  Chapel,  Mary-le-bone,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  entitled,  *'  The 
Doty  of  prompt  and  complete  Abolition  of  Colonial '  Slavery  ;'^  which 
we  strongly  recommend  as  a  most  powerful  and  energetic  appeal  to  the 
national  conscience.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  published  for  Hatchard,  and  may  l)e  also  had  at  the 
Anti-slavery  office.  We  can  do  no  more  than  cite  two  or  three  brief 
passages  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  animates  this  discourse. 
After  an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  slavery  which  is  just  and  inipressive, 
he  tells  us  that  there  are  Christians,  even  in  this  metropolis,  who  talk 
of  **  their  slaves,"  and  of  the  happiness  of  their  condition.  May  not 
such  be  asked — **  Are  their  limbs  their  own?  Can  you  not  buy  them, 
can  you  not  sell  them,  like  brute  beasts?  Can  you  not  tear  their  wives 
and  children  from  them  ?  Do  you  not  work  them  under  the  lash  ?  May 
not  you  stripe  them  till  their  quivering  flesh  calls  to  heaven  in  vengeance 
on  your  head  ?  May  you  not  imprison  them,  and  put  them  in  the  stocks, 
at  your  pleasure  ?  May  you  not  sell  their  sons  and  daughters  to  a 
stranger  ?  And  may  not  even  your  hired  agents,  your  menial  servants, 
do  all  this  at  your  bidding  ?  You  say  you  are  kind  to  them ;  but  how 
know  yoti  this  ?  Can  you  control  the  far  distant  agents  of  your  au- 
thority ?  Can  you  hear  their  groans  and  sorrowful  sighings  across  the 
Atlantic  ?  Your  intended  kindness  may  never  be  heard  of  by  them  ^ 
besides,  you  may  sell  them,  and  soon  you  must  die,  and  what  cruel 
master  may  they  not  have  after  your  death  ?  or  you  may  contract  a 
debt,  and  they  may  be  seized  and  put  up  to  auction,  and  scattered  to 
distant  parts  to  discharge  it.  And  all  this  you  call  happiness !  Would 
ytm  be  happy  thus  circumstanced  ?  Would  you  be  happy  to  be  a  bond- 
man yourself,  and  see  your  children  condemned  for.  no  crime  .t(>  1k^ 
same  hereditary  inheritance  of  tears  1"  "  ■     '.r  >;^- 
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He  exborto  bis  hearers  to  make  tbemselvee  ^  fully  aoquiaiited  wtik 
iht  subject;''  to  take  it  up  on  Cbristian  g^rounds  alooe ;  not  to  suffer 
themaefves  to  be  deoeiveS  by  partial  statements^  or  to  be  diyerted  from 
the  extirpation  of  slavei^  itself  by  any  jpromises  of  aoielipratioQ ;  not  to 
be  seduced  into  admitting  the  right  ot  one  man  to  hokl  anotber  as  a 
slave ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  speedy  measures  Ibr  its 
utter  extinction ;  to  employ  their  earnest  and  unceasing  prayers  in  be- 
half of  those  **  desolate  and  oppressed*'  outcasts ;  to  aid  the  cause  by 
their  unwearied  exertions  and  liberal  contributions ;  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  articles  which  grind  down  t^  life  of  the  slave  in  their  prodoc- 
tion ;  and  to  unite  in  petitions  to  the  legislature  until  not  one  slave 
shall  exist  in  the  British  dominions.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  thus  ad* 
dresses  them : — 

«  By  your  love  then  to  your  Saviour ;  by  your  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Him  for  his  mercies  to  yourselves,  to  your  souls  and  bodies,  to  your 
beloved  offspring,  and  to  ail  that  are  dear  to  you ;  I  beseech  you  re* 
member  these  your  brethren  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.     Look  lbr« 
ward  with  hope  to  the  blessed  day  when,  no  longer  smarting  beneath 
the  scourge,  but  as  free  and  happy  villagers,  under  the  wholeson^e  and 
mild  restraint  of  law,  they  shall  repair  to  their  daily  labours,  and  reap 
honest  wages,  and  buy  bread  for  their  children  with  the  fruits  of  their 
industry ;  when  also  they  shall  call  those  children  their  own,  and  not 
the  slaves  of  another;  when  they  shall  have  the  comforts  of  a  Christiaa 
Sabbath,  and  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  join  in  the  prayers  and  praises 
of  their  fellow-worshippers  in  eveiy  land ;  when,  in  place  of  the  horrible 
licentiousness  which  now  prevails,  both  among  Blacks  and  Whites, 
marriage  shall  be  encouraged,  and  its  ties  be  every  where  rendered 
sacred ;  when  the  younger  women,  now  too  frequently  trained  to  the 
service  of  vice,  shall  live  in  meekness  and  purity  as  disciples  of  Christ ; 
when  the  Christian  minister  or  missbnary  shall  no  more  be  subjected  to 
lawless  violence  or  legal  persecution,  no  more  languish  with  fever  in  the 
lioisome  prison-house,  or  sink  a  blessed  martyr  for  the  name  of  his  Sa* 
viour  and  love  to  those  for  whom  he  shed  his  blood,  but  be  received  and 
cherished  as  the  servant  of  Christ  and  a  harbinger  of  mercy  to  mankind ; 
when  the  Bible  shall  be  in  every  hand,  and  all  be  pernvitt^  and  encou- 
raged to  read  it ;  when  even  in  this  now  desolate  part  of  the  Messiah's 
heritage,  the  Saviour  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied ; 
when  master  and  servant  shall  rejoice  together  in  their  common  Lord, 
and  meet  as  brethren  at  his  holy  table ;  when  these  sable  sons  of 
Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  their  hands  to  Qod ;  and,  to  conclude  all, 
when  that  blessed  day  shall  dawn  when  *  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.' " 

If  ay  multitudes  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  follow  the  example,  and 
imitate  the  fervour  of  Mr.  Wilks  in  this  sacred  cause  I 
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.  Qun  readers  are  aware  how  entirely  and  exclusively  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Mauritius  depends  on  the  regularity  and  strict- 
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ness  with  which' the  registry  of  slaves  is  kept.     We  have  shatnte  what 
an  extent  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  in  that  islaad  down  to  the  year^ 

1 825,  through  the  designed  neglect  and  consequent  disorder  of  that  cecordJ> 
Government  being  at  length  convinced  of  this,  on  the  30th  JaAuary,' 

1826,  a  fresh  order  in  council  was  issued,  for  instituting  a  new  and  more* 
rigid  system  of  registration,  and  the  most  pointed  orders  were  given  by 
Lord  bathurst  for  its  correct  and  systematic  enforcement.  This  duty 
was  emphatically  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  colonial  authorities^- 
as  a  point  of  indispensable  obligation  and  paramount  importance.  But, 
this  notwithstanding,  it  would  appear  from  a  document  lately  furnished 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  disorder  and  irregularity  still  prevailed 
there,  and  that  consequently  the  slave  trade,  which  nothing  but  an  ac- 
curate registry,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  could  prevent,  must  also  still 
prevail  there.  The  document  to  which  we  allude,  is  entitled  *'  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  latest  returns  from  each  of  His  Majesty's  slave  colonies, 
(including  the  Mauritius,  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;)  of  the  slave  population,  distinguishing  the  sexes,  specifying  the 
precise  date  to  which  such  returns  have  been  made  up  in  eacn  colony 
respectively,  and  the  date  also  at  which  they  were  received  into  the  Re- 
gistry office,  in  this  country."  This  document  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  16tli  July,  1830,  and  is  numbered  674.  The  facts  disclosed  by  this 
document  are  these :  the  registered  returns  of  slaves  in  the  Mauritius, 

junder  the  new  order  in  council,  for  the  year  1826,  were  males,  47,657, 
females,  29,117,  total  76,744.  (Mark  the  disproportion  of  sexes  a» 
proof  of  slave  trading !)  Now  these  returns,  which  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  the  registry  office  in  England,  in  1827,  were  not  received 
there  till  the  18th  February,  1829.  What  could  have  caused  such  a 
delay,  if  all  was  fair  and  regular,  and  free  from  any  collusive  alterations 
with  a  view  to  prevent  inconvenient  discoveries  and  discrepancies,  ad- 
mits, we  presume,  of  easy  explanation.  But  until  it  is  explained,  con- 
sidering the  system  of  fraud  and  imposture  which  was  carried  on  in  that 
colony  for  so  many  years,  and  which  rendered  abortive  the  first  registra- 
tion act  to  any  one  of  its  remedial  purposes,  we  must  retain  some  lurking 
suspicions  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

But  besides  this,  the  return  for  1826  is  the  latest  that  has  been  made. 
The  new  act,  however,  which  then  came  into  operation,  peremptorily 
required,  that  the  future  returns,  instead  of  being  triennial^  as  formerly, 
should  be  biennial.  There  ought,  therefore,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  to  have  been  a  return  for  1828,  as  well  as  for 
1826.  But  on  the  8th  July,  1830,  no  such  return  had  arrived  at  the 
registry  office  in  this  country.  What  are  we  to  think  of  these  irregu- 
larities, after  all  the  overwhelming  proofs  which  the  Mauritius  have 
already  supplied,  of  a  firm  and  well-organized  conspiracy  among  the 
whole  community  of  slave  holders  and  slave  traders  in  that  island  to 
defeat  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  the  enactments  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture— the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade?  We  trust  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  already  been  looking  to  this  matter;  if  not,  wc  shall 
deeply  regret  the  oversight. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  (he  document  before  us  requfring 
oxplanation.     From  the  Bahamas  there  is  no  return  later  ihan  tile  l-st  ei 
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January,  1825,  nor  from  Dominica  and  Jamaica  since  1826,  nor  frwi 
Trinidad,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (where  the  great  disproportiOD  of  sein 
is  also  most  suspicious,)  and  the  Virgin  fslands,  since  1 826.  What 
account  is  to  be  given  of  these  negligences  and  irreg^laritiev  ?  All 
transfers  of  slaves  in  these  islands,  including  the  Mauritius,  must  hun 
ceased  to  be  lawful  since  the  time  when  the  returns  ought  to  have  been 
furnished ;  and  the  slaves  who  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  such 
unauthorised  transfers,  must  have  legally^  become  forfeited  to  Hit 
Majesty. 

Vn. — ^The  Slave  Trade  and  Colonial  System  of  France. 

The  French  Moniteur  of  the  27th  of  September,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  what  passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  25th : 

General  Lafiayette  ascended  the  tribune,  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — "  I  trust  the  Chamber  will  not  object  to  my  availing  myself  of 
the  relation  which  the  subject  now  before  us  (which  was  some  question 
relative  to  the  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Hayti,)  bears  to  the  actual 
condition  of  our  remaining  colonies.  I  deeply  regretted,  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  that  we  had  not  persisted  in  our  inientioBs 
of  placing  free  men  of  all  colours  on  the  same  footing  as  to  civil  rights. 
I  could  have  wished,  also,  that  we  had  rigorously  prohibited  and  adopted 
measures  for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves.  We  niight 
thus  have  prevented  the  evils  which  have  since  occurred.  And  since 
that  time,  have  we  not  had  to  deplore  that  consular  and  imperial  system 
which  sent  our  best  troops  to  perish  in  the  fatal  expedition  to  St.  Domin- 
go, and  which  committed  the  double  crime  of  attempting  to  re-establish 
slavery,  and  reviving  the  slave  trade,  at  a  time  when  no  French  capital 
was  embarked  in  it  ?  At  present,  we  find  ourselves  in  these  points  behind 
the  United  States  and  England,  who  have  assimilated  the  trade  in  slaves 
to  piracy, — certainly  the  only  effectual  means  of  repressing  slavery^  as 
the  guilty  can  now  secure  themselves  against  pecuniary  loss.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  tedious  discussions,  I  request  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  whose  sound  views  on  the  subject  I  am  well 
acquainted  with,  to  inform  us  positively  what  is  the  determination  of 
Government  on  the  questions  both  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  our  colonies.** 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine  said,  *'  I  quite  concur  in  the  views  of 
justice  and  humanity  of  the  illustrious  General  who  has  just  addressed 
the  Chamber.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Government  to  present  to  the  Cham- 
bers a  law  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  piracy  on  those  who  engage  in 
the  infamous  slave  trade.  I  must  admit,  that  in  spite  of  the  measures 
of  prevention  adopted  by  the  Government,  though  the  trade  has  diminish- 
ed, it  still  exists.  The  punishment  of  piracy  can  alone  be  adequate  to 
its  entire  repression.  It  might  be  said  to  the  honour  of  France,  that 
of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  France  was,  at  this  presedt' 
moment,  the  least  addicted  to  this  odious  traffic.  As  to  the  free  men  of 
colour  in  the  colonies,  the  Government  has  recognised  the  principle  that 
there  shall  no  longer  exist  any  differences  in  the  civil  condition  of  the 
free.     Accortiingly,  a  law  which  should  be  presented,  would  afibrd  the 
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opportunity  of  consecrating  the  principle^  that  all  the  free,  of  whatever 
class  or  colour,  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

Wt  congratulate  France,  and  the  world  at  large,  on  these  gratifying 
declarttioDs. 


VIII.— Oh  Framing  Petitions  to  Parliament. 

An  address  to  the  public,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Clarke,  of  Truro,  has  it  seems  been  widely  circulated.  We 
insert  part  of  it,  as  entitled  to  general  attention  at  the  present  moment. 

'*  At  it  is  intended  again  to  apply  to  Parliament  on  this  momentooB  snbjeot,  it 
is  desirable  not  only  mtit  petitions  should  be  forwarded  early  in  the  session,  but 
tliat  they  should  possess  such  characteristics  as  will  ensure  their  success. 

**"  They  should  be  directed  to  one  object : — they  shonld  convey,  in  reference  to 
that  object,  the  temperately  exprf»sed,  yet  importunate  reqoirementof  ^e  wliole 
British  community. 

**  Should  the  fordicomliig  peHtions  against  Slavery  possess  these  two  features, 
the  abolition  of  that  odious  crime  must  speedily  be  accomplished.  These  are  not 
times  in  wlilch  a  Ministry,  a  body  of  Representatives,  or  a  House  of  Peers  would 
withstand  such  an  appeal  as  this ! ! 

^  What  is  the  object  to  which  the  prayer  of  every  petition  should  be  directed? 
It  is  that  an  early  day  befixed^  afUr  iMch  Slavery  in  tke  BrUiah  daminiona  $haU 
utterly  and  irrevocably  ceaee.  Let  all  the  minor  details  of  policy,  commerce, 
finance,  and  compensation  be  deferred  to  the  consideration  and  adjustment  of 
government;  while  the  public  solicit  the  early  extinction  of  Slavery  as  a  mea- 
sure of  paramount,  stem,  and  uncompromising  Justice ! 

^*  To  make  amelioration  any  longer  a  prominent  olrject  will  be  delusive.  To 
obtain  the  mitigation  of  Slavery,  it  now  appears  indispensable  to  abolish  Sla- 
very itself.  Tl^  experience  of  the  last  seven  or  eig^t  years  has  demonstrated 
the  folly  of  expecting  any  valuable  improvement  from  ^e  colonists.  Their  prin- 
ciples have  been  perverted,  and  their  feelings  have  been  obdurated  by  a  long 
and  demoralizing  familiarity  with  the  system  in  which  they  have  been  tutored ; 
so  that  every  meliorating  provision  will  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  habits  and 
imagined  interests  of  the  very  men  who  must  be  its  executors.  Besides,  the 
time  consumed  in  obtaining,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain  amelioration,  is  so  much 
lost  to  the  uKmate  design  clt  abolition.  For  the  last  mentioned  reason,  it  is  in- 
expedient to  render  the  emancipation  of  slave  children,  at  birth  or  any  other 
time,  a  separate  object  of  solidtnde ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  cliildren  whose  parents  would  remain  slaves,  or  of  the  i'njustiee  and  cruelty  ' 
of  retaining  a  parent  in  bondage  while  his  offspring  is  declared  free. 

'*  Should  any  object  to  immediate  emancipation,  it  is  replied,  that  Justice  to  the 
slave,  and  regard  to  his  owner's  interests,  both  require  iL  If  we  have  wronged 
the  former  by  enslaving  him,  he  ought  to  be  instantly  lit»erated.  To  make  him 
toil  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom,  under  the  idea  of  preparing  him  for  his  re« 
covered  rights,  would  seem  to  add  insult  to  injury.  The  proprietor  represents 
his  property  as  depreciated  by  the  agitation  of  the  suliject.  For  his  sake,  then, 
let  the  question  be  set  at  rest  as  emj  as  possible,  and  he  will  instantly  know 
what  ulterior  measures  his  interests  require  him  to  pursue. 

^  Besides,  the  advocates  for  gradual  emancipation  must  admit  that  every  pro- 
cess, however  long  its  course,  must  at  some  time  or  other  reach  its  termination. 
Has  not  the  slave  for  years  been  graduating  for  his  freedom  ?  Did  not  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trade  in  1807,  procUim  to  him  the  approaching  extinction  of  the 
slave  market  and  of  slavery  itself;  and  have  not  eight  years  nearly  rolled  away, 
since  the  far-famed  resolutions  of  Parliament  announced  to  him  our  determina- 
tion to  lighten,  and  then  remove  his  chains  ?  Surely  it  is  time,  even  on  the 
gnulual  scheme,  to  bring  Slavery  to  a  close ! 

*'  But  will  it  be  §nfe  to  emancipate  immediately  ?  The  answer  is  unhesitatingly 
affirmative ;  and  the  following  reasons  will  form  its  Justification.  I.  For  many 
ycaiB  iNUit,  both  the  slave  and  his  owner  have  had  reason  to  be  assured  that  Sla- 
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very  mast  ultimately  cease ;  and  therefore  the  minds  of  both   have  beeo  loni; 
undergoing  an  anticipatory  preparation.    2.  Almost  every  slave  has  been  more 
or  less  accustomed  to  certain  modes  of  labour,  comparatively  uocompulsory,  whirli 
must  render  him  at  any  time  easily  convertible  into  a  free  labourer,  willing  to 
serve  for  a  fair  remuneration,  and  to  subsist  contentedly  on  the  produce  of  his 
industry.    Some,  for  instance,  have  worked  by  task,  others  have  hired  then* 
selves  to  various  occupations  on  paying  their  owners  a  certain  compensation  ;— 
many  have  been  habituated  to  the  milder  form  of  domestic  servitude  ;  wiiile  the 
great  body  of  predial  slaves,  after  all  their  whip-driven  toils  in  the  field,  receive 
no  wages,  but  still  labour  for  their  subsistence  by  cultivating  the  small  portknu 
of  land  allotted  to  them  under  the  name  of  provision  grounds.     S.  There  are 
already  in  the  colonies,  90,000  free  people  of  colour,  a  greater  number  than  the 
whole  of  the  whites,  most  of  them  intelligent  and  respectable,  and  in  sone 
islands  possessing  half  the  property.    4.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  slaves 
have,  with  the  encouragement  of  some  proprietors,  and  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  others,  been  brought  under  the  elevating  and  holy  influences 
of  true  religion.    6.  All  experience  teaches  that  acts  of  justice  and  humanity, 
such  as  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  enslaved  would  be,  may  at  any  time  be 
performed  with  safety.    6.  Numerous  cases  of  immediate  emancipation  have 
taken  place,  under  great  diversity  of  circumstances,  not  only  with  safety  bat 
with  advantage  to  their  owners.    In  proof  of  this,  reference  may^  be  made  to 
various  publications. 

''On  the  grounds  briefly  stated,  it  is  hoped  that  all  thepetitions  of  the  empire 
will  concur  in  the  one  just,  humane,  patriotic,  politic,  safe,  and  more  than  all, 
the  Christian  entreaty,  that  after  an  early  day.  Slavery  may  be  no  more  ! ! 

'*  As  to  the  second  character  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  proposed  addresses 
to  Parliament  should  assume,  it  is  only  requisite  that  every  friend  of  the  negro 
should  employ  a  small  portion  of  effort  in  his  immediate  locality ;  and  the  ele- 
ments of  British  and  Christian  feeling  will  kindle  in  every  place,  and  burst  forth 
in  one  sacred  and  universal  flame. 

''The  trifling  expense  and  trouble  of  circulating  pamphlets,  and  preparing  peti- 
tions on  parchment  or  paper,  will  surely  be  incurred  without  regret.  Every  city, 
town  and  village,  will  doubtless  come  forward,  while  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion, of  every  denomination,  in  every  town  and  village,  will  present  its  own 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

**  And  why  should  not  the  number  be  increased  by  a  separate  petition,  either  to 
Her  Majesty  or  to  the  Legislature,  ^m  British  females  of  every  town,  village, 
and  congregation  ?  Do  not  tfie  over-wrought  and  unrecompensed  labours,  the 
unfeeling  violations  of  maternal  tenderness,  the  wretched  indecencies,  the  brutal 
floggings,  and  other  heart-rending  woes  to  which  their  negro  sisters  are  subjected 
by  slavery,  constitute  a  case  for  whose  effectual  relief  the  daughters  of  Britain, 
virtuous,  happy,  and  free,  may  laudably  exert  their  utmost  sympathy  and  zeal. 

"  Ministers  of  the  Gospel !  Disciples  of  Jesus!  Friends  of  man  !  Pa^ots  ! 
Fathers !  Mothers !  Brethren  !  Sisters  !  Come  forward — ^be  in  earnest !  Your 
country  is  disgraced  by  holding  800,000  of  her  subjects  in  a  slavery  more  cruel 
and  grievous  Uian  that  of  pagan  antiquity  !  Religion  is  outraged !  Justice  and 
humanity  weep  !  Resolve  to  seek  redress.  Convince  the  legislature  that  while 
respectful,  you  are  earnest ;  that  while  obedient  for  conscience'  sake,  you  are 
determined  to  employ  every  religious  and  constitutional  seans  till  the  crime  of 
Slavery  be  abolished.  Christian !  let  your  ^petition  to  an  earthly  power  bei 
companied  with  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  all ;  and  the  cause  of  right^ 
eousness  must  prevail.  The  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  groan  of  the  captive 
shall  be  heard  in  heaven ;  and  the  decree  shall  go  forth, — '  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of 
the  terrible  shall  be  delivered.* 

EDMUND  CLARK£." 

"  Truro,  Oct,  7,  1830." 


S.  Bai^tcr,  jun.  Printer,  14.  Bartholomew  Close,  Londm. 
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I.— THE  QUESTION  CALMLY  CONSIDERED— What  will  bb  th« 
probable  comseqdenoes,  a8  apfectimo  the  public  peace  op  the 
Colonies  and  the  wbll-bbino  op  the  Slaves  thensbltes,  op  the 
early  and  entire  extinction  op  colonial  slavery,  by^  an  act  ojp 
THE  British  Parliament? 

II.— DONATIONS  AND  REMITTANCES. 

III.— MR.  STEPHEN'S  SLAVERY  DELINEATED. 


I.  The  question  calmly  considered — What  will  be  the  pro- 
bable   CONSEQUENCES,    A8   AFFECTING    THE     PUBLIC     PEACE    OF 

the  Colonies  and  the  well-being  of  the  Slates  them- 
selves, OF  the  early  and  entire  extinction  OF  Colonial 
Slavery,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  ? 

A  GRAVE  question  has  arisen  among  the  best  friends  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  slaves  for  the  freedom  which  it 
is  now  the  general  wish  of  the  British  public  to  communicate  to  them. 
There  are  many  decided  enemies  of  the  colonial  system,  who,  while  they 
fully  admit  its  croninality,  and  assert  the  full  right  of  the  slave  to  his 
liberty  at  the  very  earliest  period  which  may  be  compatible  with  his 
own  well  being,  yet  assume  that  his  immediate  or  even  very  early 
emancipation,  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  injury  to  himself  and 
with  great  dsgager  to  the  public  peace.  Laying  aside  all  consideration 
of  the  master's  pecuniary  interests ;  which  forms  a  separate  and  distinct 
subject  of  discussion ;  we  mean  now  to  confine  our  view  simply  to  this 
point :  What  are  the  effects  which  an  early  or  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  would  be  likely  to  produce  on  their  own  happiness  and 
comfort,  and  on  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  supposing  the  le- 
gislature of  this  country  were  to  pass  a  law  for  enfranchising  the  whole 
of  the  slave  population ;  and  supposing,  moreover,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  slaves  were  to  make  no  attempt  to  resist  the  execution  of  that 
enactment  We  add  this  last  condition,  because  we  believe,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  pariiamentary  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  only  soarce 
of  real  injury  to  the  well-bebg  of  the  riave,  or  of  real  danger  to  the 
public  peace,  would  be  found  in  the  contumacious  resistance  of  the 
masters  to  the  execution  of  such  a  law,  and  in  their  reluctance  to  foreso 
those  powers  of  arbitrary  coercion  and  punishment,  which  they  could 
dien  no  longer  legally  exercise. — ^We  aire. here  supposing  the  case,  not 
of  a  convulsive  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  negroes,  to  break 
asunder  the  odious  and  cruel  relation  of  master  and  slave ;  but  of  a 
legislative  enactment  which  should  dissolve  it  in  the  same  calm  and 
peacefid  manner,  b  which  any  proprietor  might  tay  to  his  own  slavey 
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^  You  are  free ; — ^you  are  henceforward  the  masters  of  your  owd  time, 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  yourselves  and  your  children ,  and  be  obedient 
subjects  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  you  must  now  look  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  regard  me  as  a  friend  ready  to  aid  and  to  counsel  yoc^  oo 
all  occasions ;" — Can  any  one  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  slaves, 
whom  a  roaster  should  thus  address,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the 
boon  of  freedom  which  he  bad  conferred  upon  them,  would  proceed  to 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  of  pillage  and  massacre  ?  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  such  would  be  the  issue  of  this  act  of  beneficence, 
even  if  there  were  no  force  in  the  laws  which  protected  the  peace  of  the 
community,  nor  any  vigilance  or  activity  in  the  execntive  government, 
and  in  the  police  which  administered  them. 

Let  it  be  carefully  kept  in  mind»  therefore,  that  the  einancipation, 
the  safety  of  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  not  an  emancipation  to  be 
violently  wrested,  by  the  slave,  from  the  opposing  and  conflicting'  master, 
but  legally  conferred  upon  him  by  the  authority  of  a  parliamentary  en- 
actment, which  the  master,  as  a  faithful  subject,  would  not  only  be  bound 
to  obey,  but  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect.  That  the  public  safety,  as 
well  as  the  benefit  to  the  slave,  of  such  a  measure,  might  be  endangered 
by  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  master  is  not  denied. — 
But  can  we  suppose  it  possible,  that  if  such  an  act  of  Parliament  should 
have  passed,  a  handful  of  white  colonists  in  the  West  Indies  would 
be  so  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  desperate  folly,  as  forcibly  to 
resist  its  due  execution;  and  thus  to  enter  into  a  hopeless  and  ruinous 
conflict,  not  merely  with  their  emancipated  bondmen^  now  armed  with  a 
legal  tide  to  freedom,  but  with  the  whole  power  of  the  British  empire  ? 

The  evils  which  the  colonists  affect  to  dread,  from  such  an  emancipa- 
tion of  their  slaves,  are  of  two  kinds — first,  civil  insubordination,  tumult, 
and  disorder  issuing  in  pillage,  conflagration,  and  massacre ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  deterioration  of  Uie  slave's  condition,  and  his  return  to  all 
the  miseries  and  privations  of  the  savage  state.  In  ar^ment,  it  has 
been  hitherto  assumed  by  the  colonists  as  indisputable,  tnat  such  would 
uecessarily  be  the  consequence  of  an  immediate  or  even  very  early 
^mancipation  of  the  slaves ;  and  we  must  admit  that  not  a  few  of  those 
who  are  decided  enemies  to  colonial  slavery,  both  in  its  principle  and 
practice,  have  far  too  readily  yielded  their  assent  to  this  unwacranled 
assumption.  We  call  it  unwarranted,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
attempt  having  ever  been  made  to  prpve  its  truth.  But,  surely,  all  who 
assert  the  radical  injustice  of  colonial  slavery ;  and  that  the  slave  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  his  freedom,  provided  it  may  be  safely  granted  to 
him ;  are  bound  scrupulously  to  examine  tjbe  justice  of  this  only  plea  for 
prolonging  his  bondage  for  a  single  hour,  and  should  demand  the  roost 
rigid  proof  of  its  truth  from  those  who  advance  it,  before  they  consent  to 
recognise  its  validity  as  a  ground  for  retaining,  in  a  state  of  abject  sla- 
very, 800,000  of  their  follow  creatures. — But  where  are  we  to  find  the 
proof  of  the  confident  and  unhesitating  assumption,  that  the  extinction 
of  personal  slavery,  by  law,  is  likely  to  produce  such  disastrous  efiects  as 
are  commonly  attributed  to  it  ?  We  know  of  none ;  and  we  call,  there- 
fore, on  those  who,  on  such  a  plea,  would  retard,  for  a  sinele  hour,  the 
diil^veraQGe  of  their  feUow-subjecta  from  a  state  of  cmel  thrudom^  if  tbqf 
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have  any  sach  erideoce  in  their  posaessiony  to  produce  it  wi^onl  delay. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  such  evidence.  We  know  even  of  no  single 
case  in  which  an  emancipation  of  slaves,  proceeding  fixnn  the  legal  au- 
thorities of  the  state,  and  unresisted  by  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  has  led  cither  to  public  disorder,  or  to  the  unhappiness  and 
discomfort  of  the  slave,  or  to  the  deterioration  of  his  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  condition.  If  there  be  such  a  case,  let  it  be  stated  and 
proved. 

We  might  here  close  the  discussion. — ^Those  who  agree  in  the  utter 
injustice  of  colonial  slavery,  and  the  indisputable  right  of  the  black  no 
less  than  the  white  to  employ  his  time  and  labour  for  his  own  benefit, 
will  not  deny  that,  if  we  consent  to  prolong  this  injustice,  and  to  with- 
hold this  right,  we  are  bound  to  produce  some  satisfactory  justification 
of  our  conduct,  beyond  vague  surmises  of  possible  evil,  unsupported  not 
merely  by  the  general  current  of  past  experience,  ;but  by  a  single  fact  to 
give  to  such  surmises  even  the  colour  of  probability. 

But  though  the  burden  of  proof,  in  this  case,  thus  rests  entirely  with 
the  opponents  of  early  or  immediate  emancipation,  yet  we  will  not  limit 
ourselves  to  the  simple  denial  of  their  unfounded  assumption ;  but  pro- 
ceed to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  undeniable  facts,  not  only  that  tfiere 
exists  no  good  ground  on  which  to  pronounce  the  slaves  unfit  for  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty,  hut  that  there  are  ample 
grounds  for  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  What  we  undertake  to 
show  is,  that  their  emancipation,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  peaceably 
acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  no 
public  danger,  and  with  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  well-being  of 
the  slaves  themselves. 

We  would  premise  that,  in  the  whole  of  our  slave  colonies,  including 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  about  108,000  whites;  144,000  free  blacks  and  persons  of  co- 
lour ;  and  813,000  slaves.  Excluding  the  Cape  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
confining  the  enumeration  to  our  slave  colonies  in  the  West,  the  popula- 
tion will  stand  nearly  thus : — 57,000  whites ;  100,000  free  blacks  and 
persons  of  colour ;  and  702,000  slaves ;  independently  of  the  amount 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  employed  in  colonial  service. 

Now,  these  100,000  free  black  or  coloured  persons,  existing  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  (being  nearly  double  the  number  of  whites) — what  is 
their  origin,  and  how  have  they  attained  to  a  state  of  freedom  ?  They 
are,  almost  all,  either  slaves  that  have  been  emancipated  by  due  course 
of  law,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  But  has  any  inconvenience  arisen 
fVom  the  emancipation  of  this  large  body  of  persons  ?  Has  any  public 
disturbance,  or  any  peculiar  evil  to  the  slaves,  resulted  from  it  ?  We 
believe  not.  We  certainly  have  never  heard  of  any  such  result ;  or  even 
^at  any  such  result  has  ever  been  attributed,  by  the  colonists  themselves, 
to  the  liberation  firom  personal  bondage  of  these  100,000  individuals. 

Of  tills  large  number,  40,000  are  to  be  found  in  the  single  Colony  of 
Jam AiCii.  But  who  has  ever  heard  of  any  civil  disturbance  causecl  by 
this  body,  although  they  out-nunnber  the  whites,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  three  to  one?  Or  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
dlHregf  among  them  ?    On  the  contrary,  it  it  admitted,  on  all  hands. 
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that  as  citizens  they  are  peaceable  and  loyal  in  their  demeaoour :  and  that 
they  are  increasing  daily,  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  in  respectability. 
They  have  not  only  been  put  in  possession  of  personal  liberty,  but  th^ 
are  armed  and  drilled  for  military  service,  and  form  in  fact,  th^  efficient 
militia  force  of  the  colony.  Can  it  be  shewn  (it  never  has  been  shewn) 
that  they  have  abused  either  their  liberty,  or  their  military  equipment  and 
array,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  or  that  the  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  their  growing  families  has  been  derived  from  any  other 
source  than  their  own  exertions,  in  such  paths  of  industry  as  the  op- 
pressive restrictions  under  which  they  are  placed  by  the  whites  have 
left  open  to  them  ? 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  inference  of  ours.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1824,  when  the  community  of  Jamaica  had  been  disturbed,  for  months, 
by  vain  and  unfounded  rumours  of  servile  insurrection,  a  committee  of 
its  legislative  Assembly  drew  up  en  elaborate  report  on  its  internal 
state,  which  concludes  with  this  remarkable  testimony  to  the  g^ood  con- 
duct of  these  freed  people :  "  Their  conduct  evinced,"  not  only  *'  zeal  and 
alacrity,'*  but  "  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  evekt 
WAY  identified  them  with  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
its  internal  security."  And  yet  these  are  all  either  emancipated  slaves 
or  the  descendants  of  such  ! 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  is  a  still  stronger  exemplification  of  our  ge-* 
neral  position.  There  the  free  black  and  coloured  population,  being  ei^r 
emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants,  amount  to  at  least  16,000  or 
17,000,  while  the  white  inhabitants  are  not  much  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  that  number,  namely,  3,500.  They  are  also  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  constitute  the  main  strength  of  the  colonial  militia.  But  has  there 
ever  been  heard  even  a  whisper  impeaching  their  loyaltVy  or  charging 
them  with  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  ?  Or  smce  they  have 
been  emancipated  have  they  been  suffering  severe  privations  from  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  The  official  reports  from  the  colony,  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  of  it  (Reporter,  No.  19,  p. 278)  state  that  no  funds  have 
been  there  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  in  short,  that  there  is  no 
pauperism  in  Trinidad. — Again,  can  it  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  this 
wide  spread  system  of  emancipation  has  tended  to  throw  back  the  sub- 
jects of  it  into  the  barbarism  from,  which  they  have  emerged  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  opposite  effects  have  followed.  They  are  daily  grow- 
ing  in  number  and  wealth,  in  knowledge  and  respectability.  Half  the 
property  of  tlie  colony  is  estimated  to  be  in  their  hands ;  and  they  are 
advancing  rapidly  in  all  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

We  might  go  through  every  colony  in  the  West  indies,  one  by  one, 
and  exhibit,  on  the  same  unquestionable  official  authority,  results  pre- 
cisely similar ;  but  we  will  cite  only  one  other  instance  to  the  same  effect, 
the  colony  of  Grenada.  The  enfranchised  population  in  this  colony  is 
more  than  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  white  population,  amounting 
to  3,700,  while  that  of  the  whites  does  not  exceed  800.  These  emanci- 
pated persons,  in  1823,  presented  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  a  petition, 
representing  their  unimpeachable  lo3falty  and  general  good  conauct,  the 
largeness  of  their  contributions  to  the  colonial  revenue,  and  their  impor- 
^nce  to  the  defence  and  security  of  the  colony;  stating  also  the  fact,  (and 
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of  its  truth  the  Assembly  were  very  competent  judges)  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  colony,  and  in  particular,  that  two-tliirds 
t>f  the  property  in  its  capital  town,  belonged  to  them.  This  petition  hav« 
ing  been  taken  into  consideration,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Assem« 
bly,  that  the  free  coloured  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  were  a  respectable 
well  behaved  class  of  the  community,  were  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  were  entitled  to  have  their  claims  viewed  with  favour. 

But  notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  have 
resulted  in  these  colonies,  and  in  every  other  slave  colony  belonging  to 
His  Maiesty,  from  the  legal  emancipation  of  so  many  individuals  from 
personal  slavery;  it  is  well  known  that  these  emancipated  persons  have 
been  made  to  labour  under  many  and  grievous  disabilities.  Though 
delivered  from  the  coercion  of  the  cart-whip,  and  left  to  employ  their 
time  and  talents,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  any  Ime  of  industrious  occu- 
pation which  is  open  to  them,  yet  their  exertions  have  been  cruelly 
fettered  by  exclusion  from  many  lucrative  branches  of  employment,  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  whites :  and  they  have  been  denied  all  partici- 
pation in  many  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  their  white  fellow 
subjects ;  having  been  disqualified,  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or 
intelligence  or  respectability,  even  for  sitting  on  juries;  or  for  exercising  the 
elective  franchise  ;  or  for  filling  even  the  lowest  civil  or  military  office ; 
and  having  also  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  other  painful  and  degrad- 
ing distinctions.  Of  this  injustice  they  have  from  time  to  time  complain- 
ed, but  their  complaints  have  always  been  preferred  with  good  temper 
and  moderation.  Their  appeal  from  the  selfish  policy  of  the  colonial 
authorities  has  ever  been,  not  to  physical  force  or  to  outrage  of  any 
kind,  but  to  the  justice  of  the  king  and  of  the  British  parliament.  Their 
representations,  backed  by  their  uniformly  good  conduct,  have  at  length 
induced  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  use  the  legislative  power  they 
possess,  in  certain  colonies,  in  redressing  their  grievances,  and  in  raising 
them  to  an  equality  of  those  civil  and  political  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  most  unjustly  deprived  by  their  brother  colonists.  This  act  of 
justice,  tardy  though  it  has  been,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
while  it  furnishes  a  most  instructive  precedent  as  to  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  redressing  tliat  still  more  grievous  species  of  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  enslaved  population  continues  to  labour. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1829,  a  brief  but  decisive  Order  in  Council  waa 
issued,  which  at  once  abolished  all  the  civil  and  military  disabilities  that 
had  so  long  oppressed  the  free  black  and  coloured  population  of  Trini- 
dad. It  ordained  that  **  every  law,  ordinance,  or  proclamation  in  force 
within  that  island,  wherebv  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  African  birth  or 
descent,  being  of  free  condition,  are  subject  to  any  disability,  civil  or 
military,  to  which  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  European  birth  or  descent 
are  not  subject,  shall  be,  and  the  same  and  each  of  them  are  and  is  for 
ever  repealed  and  annulled." 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  Order  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  freed 
slaves  of  St  Lucia,  who  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  white  udM- 
bitants.   And  on  the  29th  of  January  1829,  another  Order . was  iapi 
raising  a  population  of  about  30,000  persons  at  the  Cape  of  OooAB 
90QWiling  of  native  Afticans,  and  other,  free  panons  of  oakNPi 
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tftate  of  destitution  of  all  civil,  and  of  almost  all  personal  rights — from 
a  state,  in  shorty  nearly  bordering  on  slavery,  and  in  some  respects,  worse 
than  slavery — ^to  the  possession,  "  in  the  most  fall  and  ample  manner,* 
of  "  all  ana  every  the  rights^  privileges,  and  henejits  of  the  law,  to 
which  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  lawfully  residing  within  the 
colony,  are  or  can  be  entitled." 

We  do  not  know,  but  we  presume,  that  the  same  measure  of  justice 
has  been  extended  to  the  free  black  and  coloured  inhabitants  isi  the 
Colonies  of  Demerara,  Berbice  and  the  Mauritius,  which  are  equally 
under  the  direct  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  #ith  t^e  Cape  (if 
Good  Hope,  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia.  Althoagh  no  similar  Order,  as 
affecting  the  three  former  Colonies,  has  reached  us;  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  just  and  liberal  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  has  em- 
braced them  also. 

Here  then  by  a  single  Order  in  Council,  or  rather  by  the  Jkit  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  have  75,000  emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants 
been  raised,  at  once,  from  a  state  of  extreme  civil  and  political  degrada- 
tion, to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  dominant  whites,  whose  prejudices  have  not  only  not  been 
consulted,  but  greatly  outraged,  by  the  measure ;  but  who  nevertheless 
have  prudently  and  silently  acquiesced  in  an  act  of  justice,  which  they 
could  neither  prevent  nor  evade.  This  measure  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly grating  to  the  pride  of  the  white  Colonists,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  determined  resistance,  made  by  most  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  to 
the  repeated  recommendations  of  the  crown  to  raise  the  freed  population 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Nothing  less,  there- 
fore, than  an  irresistible  act  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  render- 
ing hopeless  all  opposition,  could  probably  have  effected  this  great 
change.  But  that  authority  has  accomplished  it  at  once,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  Mrithont  the  very  smallest  public  disturbance,  or  private  incon- 
venience or  injury.  The  freed  population  have  exulted  indeed,  but  they 
have  respectfully  abstained  from  all  offensive  expressions  of  exultation  ; 
and  the  whites,  however  mortified,  have  been  so  prudent,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  as  to  give  no  loud  voice  to  their  discontents. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  precedent  is  highly  important,  when  we 
are  considering  the  best  means  of  effecting  such  Colonial  reforms  as  are 
violently  opposed  to  Colonial  prejudice  ?  In  this  case  all  collision  which 
could  compromise  the  public  peace  was  prevented  by  the  clear,  decisive 
and  uncompromising  Order  of  the  government,  speaking  with  an 
authority  which  could  not  be  resisted  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
rebellion ; — while  the  due  execution  of  it  was  secured  by  its  placing 
the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it,  at  once,  in  a  capacity  to  com- 
prehend and  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  repel  by  law  every  at- 
tempt to  withhold  or  infringe  them. 

In  the  Chartered  Colonies,  however,  to  which  Orders  in  Council  do 
not  extend,  there  are  70,000  emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants, 
who  continue  in  the  same  abject  and  degpraded  state,  from  which  the 
enfranchised  population  of  the  Crown  Colonies  have  been  recently  eie* 
vated,  by  means  of  such  an  Order,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
British  subjects ;  a  change  which  has  been  effected  without  any  danger 
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or  dtfficully.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  Parliament  were  to  adopt  the 
very  words  of  this  Order  io  Couocil  into  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm ; 
by  that  single  Act  of  ten  or  twenty  lines  might  the  whole  of  these 
70,000  persons  be  at  once  raised,  without  danger,  and  even  with  manifest 
advantage  to  the  public  peace  as  well  as  to  their  private  and  personal 
interests,  from  their  present  degrading  and  oppressed  condition,  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  to  which  they  are  most  justly  entitled, 
but  which  are  now  both  unjustly  and  injuriously  withheld  from  them  by 
their  fellow  Colonists.  No  graduation  is  needed  here;  no  previous 
mitigations  are  required.  At  least,  so  thought  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
with  respect  to  the  75,000  enfranchised  persons,  in  the  Crown  Colonies, 
whom  they  have  admitted  at  once,  and  without  an  hour's  delay,  to  the 
full  benefits  of  the  British  Constitution.  Indeed  it  is  only  by  pursuing 
such  a  course  that  evil  can  be  averted.  Suppose  the  40,000  emancipated 
slaves  of  Jamaica  to  continue  to  demand,  of  the  whites  of  that  island,  the 
restoration  of  their  just  rights,  and  their  deliverance,  from  the  galling  and 
oppressive  disabilities  and  degrading  distinctions  which  injure  and  irri- 
tate them ;  and  suppose  the  15,000  whites  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
resist  this  just  demand,  or  to  make  only  such  partial  and  inadequate 
concessions  as  convey  insult  in  their  very  terms,  will  not  bad  feelings  be 
mutually  excited,  and  dangers  generated  and  ripened,  until,  as  formerly 
in  Hayti,  all  parties  are  involved  in  contention,  calamity,  and  ruin?  An 
Act  of  Parliament  of  a  few  lines  would  settle  the  question  at  once  and 
for  ever;  would  at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  all  collision,  and 
dissipate  all  danger  from  this  source.  The  peace  of  the  chartered  Co- 
lonies also  would  thus  be  solidly  secured,  and  the  70,000  enfranchised 
slaves  they  contain,  no  longer  depressed  and  discouraged  as  at  present, 
would,  by  their  rapid  advance  in  industry,  wealth,  and  intelligence  richly 
reward  the  state  for  this  measure  of  too  tardy  justice. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  which  however  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel  to  have  been  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  main  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  to  ask,  how  it  was  that  these  100,000  en- 
franchised slaves,  now  inhabiting  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  (who,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  generally  conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  and 
many  of  whom  have  recently  been  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects)  were  prepared  for  their  enfranchisement.    We  hear  much  of 
the  necessity  of  previously  preparing  the  slaves  for  freedom.     We  are 
told,  they  must  be  made  Christians  before  they  can  cease  to  be  slaves. 
We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  true  way  to  win  them  to 
Christianity  be,  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  instead  of  setting  them  a  Christian 
example,  by  fulfilling  that  simple   precept  of  the  religion  we  would 
recommend,  of  acting  towards  them  as  we  should  wish  them  to  act  to 
us,  that  is,  with  justice  aud  mercy,  and  thus  restoring  to  them  the  per* 
sonal  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  moat  cruelly  and  nnchristiaDly  d^ 
prived.   We  will  not  now  stop  to  make  this  inquiry,  howerar  pertinent  it 
may  be,  but  will  pass  on  to  remark,  that,  most  aaiuredlyy  in  the  caM4if 
these  100,000  persons,  who  have  shewn  themaelies  so  dwMr?iag  iflf 
liberty  and  so  fit  for  it,  there  was  no  such  pmantioii  ••  ia  mvlM- 
sumed  to  be  indispensable.    Those  who  made  <Jmni  fne,  ilwimt  nf  i~^ 
thing  less  than  of  christianizing  before  they  t^«^to« 
indMd  we  have  sufficient  evidepoe  that,  in  the  Weat 
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slaves  are  rather  objects  of  persecution  than  of  special  favour  and  encoa'* 
ragement.  But,  in  truth,  the  enfranchised  population  of  the  West  Indiet, 
who  have  hitherto  conducted  themselves  so  well,  were  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  preparatory  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  to  fit  them 
for  freedom,  that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  them  have  owed  that 
freedom  to  their  being  the  objects  or  the  offspring  of  a  liceDtious  inter- 
course. We  shall  not  be  supposed,  by  this  remark,  to  detract  from  the 
supreme  importance  of  Christian  instruction  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to 
the  free ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  those*  who, 
while  violating  every  principle  of  Christianity  by  holding  their  fellow 
men  in  bondage,  will  clamour  for  the  necessity  of  previous  Christian 
instruction,  to  tit  their  wronged  slaves  for  a  freedom  which  they  only 
desire,  by  this  stale  pretext,  to  postpone  for  an  indefinite  period. — In 
fact,  it  is  among  the  very  persons,  who  having  been  liberated  from  their 
personal  bondage  before  they  had  received  a  particle  of  Christian  in* 
strucUon,  and  having  thus  the  time,  which  as  slaves  they  had  not,  to 
attend  to  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  that  Christianity 
is  now  most  successfully  winning  its  way.  And  by  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  fetters  which  bind  the  minds,  still  more  than  the 
bodies,  of  the  hapless  slaves  shall  be  broken,  that  a  rational  hope  can 
be  entertained  of  the  generally  efficient  reception  of  the  Grospel  among 
them. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  there  are  alreadv,  in  our  West  India  Co- 
lonies,  100,000  emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants,  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty,  without  abusing  it» 
either  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  to  their  own  detri- 
ment; and  who,  instead  of  retrograding  into  barbarism,  are  advancing 
daily  in  wealth,  civilization  and  knowledge. 

And  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that,  if  another  100^000,  or 
500,000,  or  700,000,  were  raised,  by  the  same  peaceful  and  legitimate 
means,  and  with  a  similar  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  now  dominant 
whites,  to  the  state  in  which  the  100,000  already  emancipated  slaves 
are  placed  at  this  moment,  they  would  act  a  different  part,  or  be 
swayed  by  different  motives,  or  pursue  different  ends,  from  their  fellows 
who  have  preceded  them  ?  They  would  be  restrained  from  crime  by 
the  same  control ;  they  would  seek  their  subsistence  and  that  of  their 
families  by  the  same  means ;  they  would  aspire  after  advancement  in 
the  same  way ;  they  would  welcome  with  the  same  gladness  the  heralds 
of  divine  mercy ;  and  they  would  rapidly  advance,  as  their  fellows  have 
done  and  are  doing,  in  all  that  can  elevate  and  dignify  the  human 
character. 

But  not  to  confine  our  view  to  the  case  of  the  slaves  already  enfran- 
chised in  our  own  slave  Colonies,  let  us  look  abroad,  and  see  what  lighc 
we  may  derive  from  facts  occurring  elsewhere. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  population  of  that, 
place  is  chiefly  composed  of  emancipated  slaves;  of  slaves  emancipated 
u  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable,  and  yet  emancipated  suddenly ; 
— raised,  in  a  moment,  from  chains  and  fetters  in  the  loathsome  dungeon 
of  a  slave-ship,  and,  not  only  transferred  into  a  state  of  personal  liberty, 
but  put  into  possession,  at  once,  by  law,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjecU.    From  25,000  to  30,000  of  time  Aftiean  slam,  iis 
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the  loweBt  extreme  of  degradation  and  wretchedness,  in  a  state  of 
utter  nakedness,  savagcness,  and  barbarism,  have,  during  the  last  15 
or  20  years,  been  there  introduced  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  of  British 
freedom,  and  to  the  protection  as  well  as  to  the  restraints  of  British 
law.  And  this  change  has  taken  place  without  a  single  tumult,  without 
one  hour's  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  one  act  of  civil  insubor- 
dination, beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  crime  existing  in  all  communi- 
ties of  men.  And  this  tranquil  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  slavery  has 
been  effected  too  in  a  colony  where  the  disproportion  between  white 
and  black  is  not  as  five,  ten  or  twenty,  but  as  100  and  150  to  one.  And 
these  emancipated  slaves  have  lived,  and  are  now  living  in  comfort, 
on  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  They  are  not  retrograding  but 
rising  in  the  scale  of  being.  They  are  acquiring  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation. They  are  receiving  the  healing  influence  of  Christian  light. 
They  are  submitting  cheerfully  to  all  the  ordinary  restraints  of  civil 
society ;  and  they  are  even  taking  a  part  in  the  administration  of  those 
laws  which  yield  themselves  protection,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  Colony,  on  which  they  feel  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  own  blessings  depends.     (See  Reporter,  No.  59.) 

In  Mr.  Barclay's  fallacious  introduction  to  the  mass  of  misrepresen- 
tation by  which  he  labours  to  defend  the  abuses  of  the  Colonial  system, 
he  traces  its  past  evils  and  cruelties  to  the  hard  necessity  imposed  on 
the  planters  to  have  recourse  to  such  harsh  expedients,  by  the  crowds  of 
■^*  Savage  Africans  who  were  poured  into  Jamaica."  And  yet  at  Sierra 
Leone,  though  crowds  of  the  same  class,  crowds  of  "  savage  Africans" 
in  precisely  the  same  state  of  debasement,  have  been  poured  into 
it,  no  such  necessity  has  been  felt.  Immediately  on  their  manacles 
being  struck  off,  they  have  been  put  into  possession  of  their  personal  li- 
berty ;  they  have  not  been  subjected  either  to  the  whip,  or  to  the  chain, 
or  to  the  fetters,  or  to  the  coerced  labour,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  their  evi- 
dence, or  to  the  privation  of  all  rights  of  property,  or  to  the  denial  of  the 
marriage  tie,  or  to  any  other  of  the  cruelties  and  abominations  which 
Mr.  Barclay  himself  admits  were  resorted  to  in  Jamaica,  and  continued 
there  to  a  late  period,  in  order  to  secure  the  quiet  submission  of  these 
"  savage  Africans*'  to  the  exactions,  and  extortions,  and  tortures  of  the 
still  more  savage  Europeans  who  kept  them  in  bondage.  Why  could  not 
these  *' savage  Africans''  have  possessed  their  liberty  without  abusing  it, 
in  Jamaica  as  well  as  in  Sierra  Leone  ?  Why,  but  biecause  the  Colonists 
thought  nothing  of  the  demands,  either  of  mercy  or  of  justice,  of  re- 
ligion or  of  morality ;  but  only  how  they  could  contrive  to  extort,  from 
the  lacerated  thews  and  sinews  of  their  hapless  and  helpless  victims, 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  sensuality  and  their  avarice. 

Look  at  the  suddenly  emancipated  slaves  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  com- 
pare their  state  of  innocuous  freedom,  their  adequate  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  their  advancing  improvement,  with  the  wretched 
thraldom,  the  abject  dependence^  and  the  cniBlied  and  proatrmte  tpi"^ 
of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica;  and  aay  whether  the  fonnerhatfi  iMi  '  ' 
by  their  emancipation ;  and  whether  the  lattlff 'lda6-Vi' 
by  an  immediate  admission  to  the  enjoynent  of  tlll'atf 
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which  hu  been  iinpatted  to  their  brelhmi  at  Sierra  Leone,  without  id^ 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  any  injury  lo  (hemselTes. 

It  is  vain  lo  say  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Tbey  are  only  not 
■a  because  that  of  Sierra  Leone  ii  an  inliDilely  siron^r  exemplific^tieo 
of  the  safety  of  immediate  emancipation,  and  of  the  fitness  of  the  slave* 
for  freedom,  than  any  which  the  existing  slate  of  the  slave  population  is 
out  West  India  colonies  couid  furnish,  if  tbey  were  all  to  be  emaoci* 
paled  to-morrow. 

But  let  us  travel  back  to  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  respect  to  Brazil,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  correct  mi 
diligent  inquirer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  that  there  are  in  thai  prottaca 
600.000  enfranchised  persons,  either  Africans,  or  of  Afitcut  desosBl. 
"  who  were  either  slaves  themselves,  or  are  the  descendants  of  ihiTek'" 
These  are  represented  by  him,  generally  speaking,  as  •'  well  condacud 
and  industrious  persons,  who  compose  indiscriminately  ctifTereni  oidcn 
of  the  community.  There  are  among  them  merchants,  farmers,  docton, 
lawyers,  priests,  and  officers  of  different  ranks.  Every  considerable 
town  in  the  interior  bas  regiments  composed  of  them."  The  ben«Glt 
arising  from  them,  he  adds,  have  disposed  the  whites  to  think  of  n»kinf 
free  the  whole  negro  population,  anil  "  abolishing  for  ever  that  outrage 
on  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  condition  of  a  slave." —  Waith'i  Xata 
OR  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

In  tbe  single  island  of  Cuba,  there  are  also  about  150.000  emwd- 
pated  slaves  or  their  descendants,  whose  conduct  and  whose  circvs> 
stances  form  on  additional  corroboration  of  the  perfect  safetT  lA  ikt 
public  peace,  and  of  the  benefits  to  the  emancipated  individuui  them' 
selves,  which  have  attended  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  penoail 
bondage. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  CoLi.-MBi.t,  all  the  slave*  who 
joined  the  Columbian  armies,  and  who  were  considerable  in  nurabcr, 
were  declared  free;  and  on  the  l9lhof  July,  1 82 1 ,  a  decr«e  of  the  Gene- 
ral Congress  of  Columbia  ordained,  that  from  that  d^iy  forward  no  ilan 
should' be  born  in  Columbia.  A  fund  was  at  the  same  time  estabJisb«d 
for  redeeming  from  year  to  year  all  who  still  remained  in  slavery— 1st, 
of  i  per  cent,  on  all  property  of  those  who  die,  leaving  lawful  descend- 
anls;  '2d,  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  property  of  persons  dying  and  leaiia; 
lawful  progenitors;  3d,  of  3  percent,  on  the  property  of  persons  dyia( 
and  leaving  only  collateral  heirs ;  and  4th,  of  1 0  per  cent,  on  all  ptO> 
perty  bequeathed  to  those  not  of  kin.  And  it  was  further  deemed,  thit 
this  tax  should  continue  to  be  enacted,  and  to  he  applied  exclusivd?  i> 
this  single  object,  until  slavery  should  be  extinct  in  Columtna.  TIn 
period  of  that  e.ttinction,  we  understand,  is  now  rapidly  approacbiof. 
its  progress  having  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  voluntary  enfru- 
chisementof  their  slaves  by  many  proprietors.  All  distioctions ofcokar 
among  the  free  have  also  entirely  ceased. 

Our  readers  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  caw  of 
Mexico,  as  given  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  Mexican  envoy; 
from  which  it  appears  that  extensive  plantadons  of  sugar  and  catSee  m 
worked  in  that  province  by  gangs  of  emancipated  slaves,  voluntaniy 
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eofranchised  by  the  owners  both  of  them  and  of  the  soil,  and  who  now 
employ  them  in  labouring  for  wages,  chiefly  by  the  piece,  in  carrying 
on  cultivation,  and  in  particular  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
sugar.  To  the  interesting  details  which  Mr.  Ward  has  given  on  this 
subject,  he  subjoins  the  following  striking  observation : — "  llie  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
a  district  where  such  a  mass  of  colonial  fruits  is  produced ;  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  introduction  of  free  labour  has  been  attended.  It 
is  this  which  has  induced  me  to  lay  these  observations  before  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government." — See  Reporter,  No.  51,  p.  56. 

Nor  is  this  all.  On  the  15th  of  Sept.  1829,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  Mexican  government,  declaring  that  "  Slavery  is  for  ever  abolished 
in  the  republic ;  and  that  consequently  all  those  individuals,  who,  until 
this  day,  looked  upon  themselves  as  slaves,  ark  free." 

We  have  never  heard  that  any  of  these  decrees  of  universal  emanci- 
pation, whether  immediate  as  in  Mexico,  or  prospective  as  in  Columbia, 
has  ever  been  attended  with  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or 
with  any  injury  to  the  emancipated  slaves  themselves. 

We  omit  a  great  many  instances  of  the  enfranchisement  of  bodies, 
or  gangs  of  slaves  by  the  benevolence  of  individual  proprietors,  such  as 
the  case  of  a  body  of  slaves  of  a  large  South  American  proprietor  (Count 
Torur),  in  the  valley  of  Aragua,  related  by  Humboldt  (see  Society's  2d 
Report,  p.  175);  that  of  the  slaves  manumitted  by  a  Quaker  of  the 
name  of  Samuel  Nottingham,  in  Tortola,  (See  Debate  of  15th  May,  1823, 
Appendix,  p.  234)  and  in  Jamaica  by  another  Quaker,  of  the  name  of 
David  Barclay ;  and  that  of  the  American  refugees  removed  to  Trinidad 
and  now  settled  there,  and  recently  put  into  possession,  in  common  with 
all  persons  of  free  condition  of  whatever  colour,  of  the  same  rights  as  the 
white  inhabitants.  (See  Reporter,  No.  31,  p.  156,  and  No.  43,  353.) 
We  omit  these  and  various  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  though  they  are  very  material  to  the  question, 
at  issue,  in  order  to  come  to  a  case  which  is  still  more  directly  in 
point,  we  mean  that  of  the  French  colony  of  Guadaloupe. 

Gu  ADA  LOUPE,  in  common  with  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  France, 
partook  of  the  convulsions  with  which  the  revolution  of  1792  so  vio- 
lently agitated  the  mother  country.  And  in  that  colony  the  contests  of 
the  partisans  of  royalism  and  democracy,  and  those  of  the  white  and 
coloured  colonists,  were  carried  on  with  a  fury  which  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  slaves,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  called  in  to  aid  the  con- 
tending parties.  No  insurrection,  however,  properly  servile  followed ;  and 
the  slaves  who  were  not  converted  into  combatants  continued  their  usual 
labours.  In  February,  1794,  the  French  convention  passed  a  decree, 
giving  liberty  to  the  slaves  in  all  the  colonies  of  France.  This  decree 
was  carried  into  effect  in  Guadaloupe,  under  certain  local  regulations 
called  La  Police  Rurale,  which  was  administered,  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  Island,  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government 
By  these  regulations,  dbe  labourers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  estate  which  they  were  employed  io  cohmtiMr  Sn^pnMi. 
dently  of  their  food,  which  was  wholly  fbiniihed 
only  deductions  to  which  this  fourth  part 
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▼ided  in  fixed  proportions  among  the  labourers,  were  the  expenses  of  a 
medical  attendant  and  medicines,  and  of  packages  for  their  own  share  of 
the  produce.  All  other  expenses  of  every  kmd,  including  taxes,  were 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  other  three  fourths.  Tlie  shares  oF  laboorars 
absenting  themselves  from  labour  were  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  their  absence,  and  the  sums  thus  deducted  were  to  be 
added  to  the  shares  of  those  who  had  laboured  regularly. — Under  these 
regulations  agriculture  appears  to  have  flourished,  after  a  Tigorous 
government  had  repressed  the  furious  intestine  commotions  among  the 
different  political  parties  of  whites,  and  between  tbe  whites  and  the  free 
people  of  colour;  and  in  April  1801  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the 
plantations  then  under  cultivation,  amounting  to  390  of  sugar,  1,355  of 
oofTee,  and  328  of  cotton,  besides  25  pasture  or  grass  farms.  In  the  sac- 
ceeding  year,  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  powerful  French  forc^e  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  Guadaloupe,  and  to  reduce  the  negroes  to  their 
former  state  of  slavery.  This  attempt  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  dreadful  slaughter, 
that  they  were  again  brought  under  the  power  of  the  cart-whip ;  for  what 
will  not  men  who  have  once  felt  it  endure,  to  escape  that  calamity  ? 
The  accounts  from  the  island  immediately  preceding  this  event  were 
most  satisfactory.  The  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  different  cantons 
to  the  local  government  speak  of  the  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  on  the  plantations ;  and  the  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  circular  addresses  to  the  commissioners,  dwell  upon 
it  most  anxiously  and  sedulously  as  an  essential  part  of  their  duties,  thai 
while  they  enforce  order  and  regularity  among  the  labouring  classes, 
they  should  maintain  their  just  rights,  and  secure  to  them  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  remuneration  to  which  they  were  entitled  for  their  labours ; 
punishing  with  exemplary  severity  proprietors  who  should  be  guilty  of 
any  failure  in  this  respect,  or  of  any  other  conduct  towards  the  labour* 
ers  which  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 
The  regulations  by  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  labourers  were 
guarded  were  ordered,  by  the  law,  to  be  translated  into  the  Creole  dialect, 
to  be  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places,  and  to  be  read  and  explained 
once  a  month  on  every  estate.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  supreme  council  of  the  colony,  in  February  1802,  to  the  Commissary 
Valluet  of  the  canton  de  Deshayes,  to  this  effect ;  '*-We  have  received. 
Citizen  Commissary,  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  with  the  different 
returns  relating  to  the  payment  of  their  fourth,  to  the  cultivators. 
We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  you  have  devoted  your  attention  to  this 
most  essential  branch  of  your  administration.  It  is  in  exercising  this 
justice  towards  the  men  whose  sweat  is  the  source  both  of  our  private 
and  public  wealth,  that  you  can  alone  acquire  a  right  to  exert  your 
authority  to  enforce  upon  them  the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 
Continue,  Citizen  Commissary,  to  maintain  that  order  in  your  canton 
which  now  reigns  universally  throughout  the  colony.  We  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  given  an  example  which  will  prove,  that  all 
classes  of  people  may  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  under  an 
administration  which  secures  justice  to  all  classes." 

In  the  Moniteur  of  19  Germinal,  an  10,  (April  1802)  there  is  inserted 
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a  communication  from  Guadaloupe^  dated  in  the  preceding  February, 
stating  that  all  was  perfectly  tranquil  in  that  colony,  and  that,  although 
there  existed  some  anxieties,*  yet  every  thing  promised  the  peaceable 
re-establishment  of  lawful  authority.''  (Meaning  doubtless,  the  restoration 
of  slavery  and  the  cart-whip.)  "  Cultivation,"  the  writer  adds, ''  hi» 
never  been  discontinued,  and  although  the  last  sugar  crop  happened  to 
be  not  very  productive,  yet  there  is  now  considerable  produce  in  hand, 
and  the  next  sugar  crop  is  likely  to  be  large/' 

In  about  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  communication,  a  power* 
ful  French  force  under  Richepanse  disembarked  in  Guadaloupe ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  who  opposed  his 

{>urpo8e,  he  reduceid  the  whole  body  of  the  surviving  negroes,  whom  the 
aw  of  1794  had  emancipated,  and  who,  during  tl^  intermediate  eight 
years  had  been  in  the  legal  possession  of  their  personal  liberty,  to  their 
former  cruel  and  abject  bondage ;  an  ob^t  the  attainment  of  which  is 
said  to  have  required  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  20,000  negro  lives. 

This  result,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  does  not  prove  the  unfitness  of  the 
slaves  of  Guadaloupe  for  the  liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  them;  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  granted  under  circumstances  of  public  dis- 
turbance, particularly  unfavourable  to  their  quiet  enjoyment  of  its  bless- 
ings. When  we  take  into  view  all  those  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  case  of  Guadaloupe  is  so  far  from  justifymg  the 
anticipations  of  our  opponents,  that  it  furnishes  an  undeniable  confirma* 
tioD  of  the  general  view  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  this  subject,  namely 
that  an  act  of  emancipation  by  the  supreme  government,  in  quiet  and 
peaceful  tiroes,  accompanied  by  such  precautionary  measures  as  would  be 
obviously  expedient,  and  not  resisted  but  acquiesced  in  by  the  masters, 
might  be  carried  into  complete  effect,  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  with  the  most  unquestionable  advantage  to  the 
slaves  themselves. 

There  remains  one  other  case,  and  that  by  far  the  strongest,  which  we 
must  invoke  in  support  of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  question.  In- 
deed it  is  the  very  case  which  is  most  frequently  adduced  by  our  oppo- 
nents as  demonstrating  the  dangers  to  the  public  peace,  as  well  as  the 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  slaves  themselves,  which  are  likely  to  follow 
from  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  shall  at  once  restore  to  them  the 
possession  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  insure  to  them  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry : — which  shall  raise  them  from  the  condition  of  chattels, 
of  mere  beasts  of  burden,  to  the  condition  of  men,  of  rational  agents, 
free  to  employ  their  time  and  their  strength,  their  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  not  for  the  benefit  of  another,  but  under  the  protection  and  re- 
straint of  just  and  equal  laws,  for  their  own. 

The  case  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  Ha  yti. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  at  large  into  the  elucidation  of 
the  facts  connected  with  this  grand  experiment,  but  in  the  very  outset 
of  our  inquiry  we  met  with  so  correct  and  luminous  a  history  of 
it  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1824  by  Mr.  Clarkson  on  **  the  practi- 

*  These  anxieties  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  apprehensions,  excited 
among  the  negroes  by  the  news  of  the  peace  of  AndeBS,  lest  France  should 
reston  stvrery  among  them. 
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cability,  safety,  and  advantage  of  emancipation/'  tliat  we  found  we  could 
not  do  justice  to  our  cause  more  effectually  than  by  abstractiDg  a  grett 
part  of  his  statement,  having  first  taken  the  pains  to  verify  it  by  a 
reference  to  the  authentic  documents  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
materials. 

When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  the  free  people  of  cokMir 
of  St.  Domingo,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  property  and  educa- 
tion, petitioned  the  National  Assembly,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  same 
political  privileges  as  the  whites.  In  March  1790,  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  decree  on  the  subject,  but  worded  so  ambiguously  that,  in  St 
Domingo,  the  whites  and  the  people  of  colour  interpreted  it  each  in 
their  own  favour.  This  gave  rise  to  animosities  between  them  ;  dis- 
turbances ensued,  and  blood  was  shed. 

Qn  the  15th  of  May  1791,  another  decree,  in  more  explicit  terms, 
declared  that  the  people  of  colour  in  all  the  French  islands  were  en« 
titled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  This  decree,  on  arriving  at  the 
Cape,  produced  an  indignation  almost  amounting  to  frenzy  among  die 
whites.  The  two  parties  armed  against  each  other;  and  camps  began 
to  be  formed ;  and  massacres  and  conflagrations  followed.  The  report 
of  these  occurrences  led  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  decree  they  had 
passed  in  favour  of  the  free  people  of  colour. 

The  news  of  this  repeal  enraged  the  people  of  colour  as  much  as 
the  former  decree  had  done  the  whites,  and  hostilities  were  renewed. 
On  this,  the  National  Convention  resolved  to  re-adopt  their  former  decree 
of  May  1791 ;  and  they  appointed  Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  another,  lo 
repair  as  commissioners  to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  decree  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

During  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  from  1790  to  the  time  of 
their  arrival  in  1793,  the  island  had  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  car- 
nage caused  by  a  civil  war,  not  only  between  the  whites  and  the  people  of 
colour,  but  between  the  different  parties  of  whites.  And  it  was  at  this 
time,  namely,  in  1791  and  1792,  before  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  been  contemplated,  that  the  great  massacres  and  conflagrations, 
which  make  so  frightful  a  picture  in  the  history  of  this  island,  occurred; 
and  all  of  which  were  caused  not  by  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  by 
quarrels  between  the  white  and  coloured  planters,  and  between  the  royal- 
ists and  revolutionists,  who,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  each  othar, 
called  in  indeed  the  aid  of  their  slaves.  And  even  as  to  the  bodies  of 
armed  Negroes  who  then  filled  the  North,  in  particular,  with  terror  and 
dismay,  Malenfant  affirms  that  they  were  originally  put  in  motion  by  the 
royalists  in  order  to  put  down  the  revolutionists ;  and  that  even  when 
Jean  Franqoisand  Biassou  commenced  their  insurrection  there  were  many 
white  royalists  with  them,  and  the  Negroes  wore  the  white  cockade. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  same  divisions  and  conflicts  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  arrival  of  the  commissioners;  and,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  a  dreadful  commotion  took  place  at  Cape  Francois,  the  seamen 
and  the  white  inhabitants  being  ranged  against  the  people  of  colour^ 
who  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  insurgent  blacks.  The  battle  lasted 
two  days  ;  the  arsenal  was  taken  and  plundered ;  some  thousands  were 
killed  in  the  streets,  and  more  than  half  the  town  was  burnt     The  com- 
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misaioners,  who  were  spectators  of  this  horrible  scene,  and  who  had 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  it,  escaped  unhurt,  but  were  left  upon  a  heap  of 
ruins,  with  little  more  power  than  their  commission  gave  them,  having 
only  about  a  thousand  troops  at  their  command.  They  determined, 
therefore,  as  the  only  way  to  restore  order,  and  to  maintain  their  own 
authority,  to  call  the  slaves  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  aid,  promising 
to  give  freedom  to  all  who  should  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
the  Republic.  This  was  the  first  proclamation  by  any  public  authority 
for  emancipating  any  part  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo.  The  result  of 
it  was,  that  in  the  North  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  joined  the 
Republican  cause  and  became  free. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Polverel,  leaving  Santhonax  at  the 
Cape,  went  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  au  Prince,  in  the 
West.  Here  he  found  things  quiet,  and  cultivation  flourishing.  He 
also  visited  the  South.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long  there,  before 
the  slaves,  having  become  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
North  were  so  excited  that  he  was  convinced  their  emancipation  could 
not  be  prevented  nor  even  long  retarded ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  planters,  as  well  as  for  the  public  peace,  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  slaves  in  the  island.  Accordingly,  in 
September  1793,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  dated  from 
Les  Cayes.  He  exhorted  the  planters,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  most 
serious  calamities,  to  concur  m  the  measure.  He  caused  a  registry 
to  be  opened  to  receive  the  signatures  of  those  who  should  approve  of  it ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  proprietors  in  the  South  inscribed 
their  names.  He  then  caused  a  similar  registry  to  be  opened  at  Port 
au  Prince  for  the  West,  and  there  the  same  disposition  was  found  to 
prevail.  All  the  planters,  except  one,  gave  in  their  signatures. — While 
these  measures  were  in  progress,  in  the  month  of  February  1794,  the 
French  Convention  passed  a  decree  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  French  Colonies.  Thus  the  Government  of  the  mother- 
country  confirmed  the  freedom  bestowed  by  the  commissioners,  remov- 
ing all  doubts  of  its  validity,  and  completing  and  consolidating  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  slave  population  of  St.  Domingo. 

It  was  about  this  very  time  that  the  British  Government  began  its  sense- 
less and  wicked  crusade  against  liberty  in  St.  Domingo,  which,  while 
it  greatly  impeded  its  progress,  by  the  prolongation  of  intestine  war  with 
all  its  evils,  was  productive  only  of  defeat,  disgrace,  and  disaster  to  this 
country,  and  of  an  enormous  waste  of  British  life  and  British  treasure. 

Having  thus  given  a  concise  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  St. 
Domingo,  let  us  inquire  how  those  who  were  liberated  conducted  them- 
selves after  this  entire  change  in  their  situation. 

Colonel  Malenfant,  who  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  their  general  conduct.  "  After  this  public  act 
of  emancipation,  the  Negroes  remained  quiet  both  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West,  and  they  continued  to  work  upon  all  the  plantations.  There 
were  estates,  indeed,  which  had  neither  owners  nor  managers  resident 
upon  them,  for  some  of  these  had  been  put  into  prison  by  Montbrun ; 
and  others,  fearing  the  same  fate,  had  fled  to  the  quarter  which  had 
just  been  given  up  to  the  English.    Yet  upon  these  estates,  though 
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abandoned,  the  Negroes  continued  Iheir  labours,  wliere.tbere  were  any 
even  inferior  agents  to  guide  them ;  and  oa  those  estates,  where  no 
white  men  were  left  to  direct  them,  they  belook  themaelvieft  to  the 
planting  of  provisions.  But  upon  all  the  plantatioDs  where  the  whiles 
resided,  the  blacks  continued  to  labour  as  quietly  as  before/'  A  hctle 
further  on  in  the  work,  ridiculing  the  notion  entertained  id  F0uioe,lhat 
the  Negroes  would  labour  from  no  motive  but  compulsion,  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  other  Negroes,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  same 
proclamation,  and  asks  "  how  did  Toussaint  succeed  ?  How  did  I  sucp 
ceed  also  before  his  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  on  the 
Plantation  Gouraud,  more  than  eight  months  after  liberty  had  been 
granted  to  the  slaves  ?  Let  those  who  knew  me  at  that  time,  and  eten 
3ie  blacks  themselves,  be  asked.  They,  will  all  reply,  that  not  a  jungie 
Negro  upon  that  plantation  consisting  of  more  than  four  hundred  mi 
fifty  labourers  refused  to  work ;  and  yet  this  plantation  was. thought  Id 
be  under  the  worst  discipline,  and  the  slaves  the  most  idle  of  any-iB 
the  plain.  I,  myself,  inspired  the  same  activity  into  three  other  pua- 
tations,  of  which  I  had  the  management.'' 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Negroes  for  some  time  after  their  libe- 
ration, as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  it;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  if, during  the  years  1795  and  1796,  anything  had  occurred 
in  the  way  of  outrage,  the  public  would  liave  heard  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  latter  part  of  1 796 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  firom 
this  time  there  was  no  want  either  of  industry  or  of  subordination  in 
those  who  had  been  emancipated.  ''The  colony,"  says . Malen&nt, 
''  flourished  under  Toussaint  The  whites  lived  happily  and  in  peace 
upon  their  estates,  and  the  negroes  continued  to  work  for  them.** — Now 
Toussaint  came  into  power,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  1796,  and  remained  in  power  till  the  year  1802,  or  till  the 
invasion  of  the  island  by  Leclerc.  Malenfant  means  therefore  to  affirm, 
that  from  1796  to  1802,  a  period  of  six  years,  the  planters  kept  possession 
of  their  estates,  and  lived  upon  them  without  disturbance ;  and  that  the 
negroes,  though  they  had  been  all  emancipated,  continued  to  labour. 
Can  any  account  be  more  favourable  than  this,  and  especially  after  so 
sudden  an  emancipation,  and  under  such  unpromising  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  it  took  place? 

General  Lacroix,  also,  who  published  his  "  Memoirs  for  a  History  of 
St.  Domingo,''  in  1819,  informs  us,  that  when  Santhonax,  who  had 
been  recalled  to  France  by  the  government,  returned  to  the  colony  in 
1796,  **  he  was  astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it  on  his  re- 
turn." This,  says  Lacroix,  *'  ivas  owing  to  Toussaint,  who,  while  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  perfect  order  and  discipline  among  the 
black  troops,  had  succeeded  also  in  making  the  black  labourers  return 
to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  cultivation.*'  The  same  author  tells 
us,  that  in  the  next  year  (1797)  the  most  wonderful  progress  had  been 
made  in  agriculture.  He  uses  these  remarkable  words :  **  The  colony," 
says  he,  *'  marched,  as  by  enchantment,  towards  its  ancient  splendour; 
cultivation  prospered ;  every  day  produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  city  of  the  Cape  and  the  plantations  of  the  north  rose  up 
again  visibly  to  the  eye."    14ow  it  is  clear,  that  unless  the  negroes,  who 
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were  then  free,  had  done  their  part  as  labourers,  both  by  working  in- 
dustriously, and  by  obeying  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  by  authority, 
cultivation  could  never  have  prospered  in  the  manner  described. 

General  Vincent,  who  now  lives  at  Paris,  was  a  colonel,  and  aftei^ 
wards  a  general  of  brigade  in  Sl  Domingo.     He  was  stationed  there 
during  the  time  both  of  Santhonax  and  Toussaint.     He  was  also  a  pro- 
prietor of  estates  in  that  island.     He  assisted  in  planning  the  scheme 
of  its  agriculture  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  one  of  the 
great  instruments  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.     In  the  year  1801,  he 
was  sent  by  Toussaint  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  Buonaparte  the  new  con- 
stitution which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived  there 
at  the  moment  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.    Here  he  found,  to  his  surprise 
and  grief,  that  Buonaparte  was  preparing  an  immense  armament  for  re- 
storing slavery  in  St.  Domingo.     He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  first 
consul,  and  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate  against  the  expedition; 
telling  him,  that  his  army  would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed  by  the 
climate  of  St  Domingo,  even  if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  blacks.    He  stated,  as  another  argument  against 
the  expedition,  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary ;  for  that  every  thing  was 
going  on  well  in  St.  Domingo ;  the  proprietors  were  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  their  estates ;  cultivation  was  making  a  rapid  progress ;  the 
blacks  were  industrious,  and  orderly  and  happy.     He  conjured  htm, 
therefore,  not  to  reverse  this  satisfactory  state  of  things.   But  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual.     The  mind  of  Buonaparte  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  Ck>lonists.  The  expedition  proceeded,  and  the 
scene,  described  by  General  Vincent,  was  speedily  changed  into  one  of 
carnage  and  devastation.    But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  l!he  emancipated 
negroes,  but  of  their  former  masters.     It  was  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  latter,  nay,  to  their  importunate  solicitations,  that  this  fatal  invasion 
took  place.     Such  prejudices,  however,  are  common  to  almost  all  slave 
owners.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  arbitrary  power,  they  could  not  brook 
the  loss  of  their  whips.     Accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the  negroes  as 
an  inferior  race  of  beings,  as  mere  reptiles  of  the  earth,  they  could  not 
bear,  well  as  these  had  conducted  themselves,  to  come  into  that  familiar 
contact  with  them,  as  free  labourers,  which  the  change  of  their  situation 
required.     They  considered  them,  too,  as  property  lost,  but  which  was 
to  be  recovered.     In  an  evil  hour,  they  prevailed  upon  Buonaparte  to 
undertake  to  restore  things  to  their  former  state.    The  expedition  at 
length  arrived  upon  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo,— <and  a  scene  of  blood 
and  torture  followed,  such  as  history  had  seldom  if  ever  before  dit* 
closed ;  and  compared  with  which,  though  planned  and  executed  by 
whites,  all  the  barbarities  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  insure 
gent  blacks,  amount  comparatively  to  nothing.*"    At  length,  however, 
the  French  were  driven  from  the  island,  and  the  planters,  who  till  then 
had  retained  their  property,  were  for  ever  stripped  of  it. 

The  thorough  devastation  which  had  taken  place  at  St  Domingo,  the 
destruction  of  houses,  sugar- works.  Sec.  and  the  dread  of  another  inva- 

*T1w  planters,  and  not  the  French  troops  were  the  authors  of  tearing  to 
pieces  tte  negroes  alive  by  bloodhonndi.  or  of  snilboating  them  by  hvndie&  at 
a  tlno  in  the  holds  of  ships,  or  of  drowning  them  in  wIk^  cargoes,  by  senttUaf 
and  stoking  the  vessels. 
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tion,  necessHrily  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  cultivatioD  of  article 
export,  on  the  same  scale  as  before.  To  secure  ihetr  h'berty  and  ii 
pendence,  was  now  their  paramount  object ;  and  their  fixed  dele 
nation  was,  on  the  lirgt  appearance  of  an  invading  enemy,  to  set  fii 
the  towns,  and  to  destroy  all  means  of  shelter  on  the  plains, 
taking:  themselves  to  the  mountain  fastnesses.  Their  agricultural 
hours  were  greatly  regulated  by  this  policy.  Still  there  has  beer 
want  of  subordination  or  industry  among;  triem.  They  or  their  den 
dants  are  the  persons  by  whom  St.  Domingo  has  still  been  cultivated, 
the;  follow,  at  this  very  moment,  their  occupations  with  as  peaceafa 
de.iieanour,  and  with  asgreat  a  share  of  personal  comfort  as  any  other 
labourers  in  any  oiher  quarter  of  the  glohe.   But  of  this,  more  hereal 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  emancipated  negroes  of  St.  Doroi 
have  used  their  liberty,  from  the  year  1793  {the  era  of  their  gen 
emancipation)  to  ihe  present  day,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.— 
important  question  here  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us.  What  were 
measures  taken,  after  emancipation,  to  secure  tranquillity  and  on 
and  to  reseue  the  planters  and  the  colony  from  ruin  ?  One  of  the  I 
steps  was  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  to  be  observed  upon  the  plar 
tions.  These  rules  were  printed  and  made  public.  Tliey  were  i 
ordered  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  the  negroes,  in  their  own  dialect,  u] 
every  estate,  at  short  and  fixed  periods.  The  preamble  to  these  regii 
tions,  while  it  proclaimed  freedom  to  all,  insisted  upon  the  necessitj 
industry  in  all,  without  which  every  thing  would  go  to  ruin. 

These  rules  underwent  various  modifications  from  time  to  time,  I 
their  general  object  was  to  prevent  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  masi 
and  to  secure  good  order  and  to  stimulate  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
hourer.  They  took  away  from  the  master  the  use  of  the  whip,  and 
the  chain,  anj  of  every  other  instrument  of  correction,  either  by  him: 
or  his  authority  :  in  short,  all  power  of  arbitrary  punishment,  under 
vere  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  a  just  subordination  might 
maintained,  all  labourers  offending  against  the  established  rules,  or  i 
performing  their  contracts,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  w 
should  examine  the  case,  and  decide  it  according  to  fixed  principles. 

Among  plantation  offences,  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  w 
one.  A  man  was  not  to  receive  remuneration  for  labour  which  he  ( 
not  perform.  Another  offence  was  absence  without  leave,  which  w 
visited  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  One-fourth  of  the  produce  of  t 
■oil  was  assigned  to  the  labourer,  independently  of  his  food,  which  n 
raised  on  the  estate ;  a  constitution  of  things,  which  with  certain  mot 
fications,  still  continues. 

And  have  we  not  here  a  case  analogous  to  that  which  we  are  now  co 
sidering  ?  Let  us  remember  that  the  number  of  slaves  liberated  by  1 
French  decrees  in  St.  Domingo  alone,  was  little  short  of  500,000  pc 
sons,  and  this  emancipation  was  obviously  attended  with  far  more  b 
zard  to  persons  and  property,  and  with  far  greater  difficulties,  than  i 
have  any  reason  to  expect  in  our  own  islands.  By  the  decree  of  Polven 
sanctioned  afterwards  by  the  convention,  the  slaves  were  made  free 
(mce.  No  notice  was  given  of  the  event,  and  of  course  no  preparatH 
could  be  made  for  iL  lliey  were  released  suddenly  from  all  uieir  ibrio 
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obligations  and  restraints.  They  were  let  loose  with  all  the  vices  of 
slavery  upon  them.  What  was  to  have  been  expected  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  civilized  society,  and  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  terror  ? 

The  island  at  this  juncture  too,  was  a  prey  to  political  discord,  civil 
war,  and  foreign  invasion.  The  slave  owners  were  politically  at  variance 
with  each  other,  as  they  were  white  or  coloured  persons,  or  republicans, 
or  royalists.  They  were  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  each  other,  and 
shedding  each  other's  blood.  The  English,  at  the  same  time,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  strong  maritime  posts,  were  alarming  the  country 
by  their  incursions.  The  slaves,  unfortunaty,  had  been  taught  to  im- 
bibe the  political  animosities,  and  to  take  the  side  of  their  respective 
masters,  and  had  been  familiarised  to  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Now  the  emancipation  proposed  in  our  colonies,  is  proposed  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  dissimilar.  Who  then  will  affirm,  that  there  can  be 
any  thing  like  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  in  emancipating  our  slaves, 
which  existed  in  St.  Domingo  when  the  slaves  were  made  free  there ; 
and  yet  how  well  did  their  emancipation  work  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Leclerc  ? 

But  what  is  now  the  actual  state  of  things  among  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  St.  Domingo  ?  are  they  a  turbulent  and  disorderly  set  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  lawful  authority  ?  Are  they  suifer<ng  distress  from 
any  want  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ?  Or  have  they  retro- 
graded into  a  state  of  barbarism  and  incivilization  ?  A  direct  negative 
must  be  given  to  all  these  questions,  if  we  niay  rely,  not  indeed 
on  the  inferences  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  late  Haytian 
Consul,  but  on  the  evidence  he  has  given  us.  An  analysis  of  that 
evidence  will  be  found  in  our  Reporter,  No.  .55,  and  the  force  of  it  is 
materially  strengthened  by  his  two  volumes  of  '*  notes*'  subsequently 
published.  The  result  of  the  whole  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  Hay- 
tian population,  the  labouring  classes,  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

The  Haytian  laws  have  utterly  abolished  Slavery.  They  proscribe 
and  wholly  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip,  both  as  a  stiro^ilus  to  labour 
and  as  an  instrument  of  punishment.  They  give  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  the  same  equal  rights.  Every  man  is  admissible  to  all  offices, 
whatever  be  his  colour.  The  law  is  the  same  for  all  whether  it  punish 
or  protect.  The  rights  of  property  are  inviolable,  and  every  individual 
has  the  free  and  uncontrolled  power  of  disposing,  as  he  pleases,  of 
whatever  belongs  to  him.  The  system  is  becoming  general  of  dividing 
the  land  into  small  allotments,  where  the  Haytian  farmers  cultivate 
provisions  and  other  articles,  and  rear  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  for  their 
own  use  or  for  sale.  Labourers  are  hired  by  the  day  or  week,  weekly, 
labourers  being  paid  on  Saturday.  On  large  estates,  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  between  the  proprietors  and  labourers,  for  a  certain  term, 
of  one,  three  or  five  years,  renewable  with  mutual  consent ;  one 
fourth  of  the  produce  being  secured  to  the  labourers,  who  are  also  fed 
from  the  estate,  and  who  have  Saturday  and  Sunday  entirely  to  them- 
selves, with  garden  grounds  to  cultivate  on  those  days  if  they  think 
projper ;  while  the  proprietor  or  renter  pays  all  out-goiogs  except  jabonr^ 
and  provides  for  medical  a;  tendance  and  medicinet,  and  ifer  the- 
care  of  children.  The  legal  punishments  for  offisodert 
and  imprisonment.     Corporal  punishments  are  by  law  * 
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tished.*  Men  and  women  labour  together  without  dtstinctiony  but  tfat 
men  in  larver  proportion  <han  the  women,  who  are  generally  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  kitchen.  The  laix)urer8  are  punishable,  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  for  not  fulfilling  their  contracts ;  or  for  ab- 
senting themsekes  without  leave,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundap, 
from  the  estate  on  which  they  have  contracted  to  labour;  or  for  changing 
their  place  of  abode  without  a  passport ;  and  they  are  prohibited  from 
keeping  shops  or  exercising  trades  without  a  licence,  as  indeed  all  per- 
sons are ;  such  licences  being,  in  Hayti,  one  main  source  of  revenue. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Hayti, 
'in  point  of  law,  even  according  to  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  the 
official  report  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  He  no  where  ventures  to  tell  us  that 
they  aro  over- worked  or  under-fed.  Indeed,  the  very  contrary  may  be 
inferred  from  the  whole  of  his  writings.  We  hear  not  one  syllable 
from  him  of  their  want  or  distress,  or  of  the  severity  of  exaction,  or  the 
crueltv  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subject. — But  if,  turning  our 
eyes  from  the  agricultural  class,  we  take  a  view  of  the  general  state  of 
society  in  this  community  of  emancipated  slaves,  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  made  such  advances  in  the  improvement  of  their  social  and 
political  institutions,  as  infallibly  indicate  great  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  prove  that 
Hayti  possesses  a  regular  constitution  of  government ;  a  code  of  laws 
evidently  founded  on  good  sense  and  justice  ;  an  adequate  administra- 
tive system  of  jurisprudence  ;  a  fiscal  establishment,  which  appears  to 
be  well  regulated  and  effective ;  a  well  disciplined  military  force ;  and 
a  police  which  seems  to  give  security  to  person  and  property.  The 
whole  of  its  laws  too  are  clearly  and  intelligibly  expressed,  so  as  to  be 
level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  ignorant,  and,  being  printed  and  uni- 
versally circulated,  are  accessible  to  all ;  so  that  every  Haytian  may 
easily  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  his  social,  civil,  and  political 
rights,  relations  and  duties,  while  every  thing  connected  with  them  is 
open  also  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  strangers. 

This  view  of  the  state  of  Hayti  seems  to  us  fairly  deducible,  from  the 
official  documents  contained  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  report ;  and  yet  it 
describes  the  state  of  a  body  of  about  a  million  of  emancipated  slaves 
or  their  descendants,  who,  when  first  emancipated,  were  in  a  still  more 
deplorable  state  of  barbarism  and  incivilization  than  can  be  justly  predi- 
cated of  the  800,000  slaves  existing  in  our  colonies  at  this  moment.  And 
this  is  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  and  hostile  witness ;  and  though 
on  that  very  account  it  is  the  more  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be  less  favourable  than  an  impartial  witness  would  have 
furnished.  Such  impartial  and  unprejudiced  testimony,  of  a  date  con- 
siderably posterior  to  that  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  after  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sense  of  security,  derived  from  the  recognition  of  their 

*  TIm  law  is  as  foHows  :  *'  Except  in  the  case  of  lawfai  defence,  be  who  shall 
Tolantary  wound  or  even  strike  any  one,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  100 
dollars  and  eight  months  imprisonment ;  and  the  penidty  will  be  doubled  where 
the  assanlt  has  been  committed  on  women,  or  aged  persona  above  sixty,  or 
children  nnder  fourteen ;  and  even  this  will  be  increased  if  the  violenoe  ~ 
been  conmitttd  by  a  master  on  his  apprentice  or  hired  Ubourer,** 


\\ 
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iDdependeDce,  in  exciting  exertion  among  all  clasies  of  tha  commttnity, 
had  begun  to  be  visible,  is  now  in  our  poaaeasion.  But  we  roust  reserve 
for  a  subsequent  number,  the  full  view  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  Hayti  at  this  moment. 

In  the  mean  time,  may  we  not  appeal  to  those  who  have  followed  us 
in  our  statements,  whether  we  have  not  satisfactorily  demoi^strated  the 
propositions  with  which  we  set  out ;  and  shewn,  that  is  to  say,  that  when 
an  emancipation  of  slaves  has  proceeded  from  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  peaceably  acquiesced  in  by  the  masters,  there 
has  neither  been  any  disturbance  of  the  public  pe&ce,  nor  any  incon- 
venience or  distress  to  the  slave,  nor  any  relapse  into  his  original  bar- 
barism.   And  why  should  we  apprehend  dissimilar  results  now  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  actual  situation,  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
of  the  great  mass  of  predial  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Besides 
Sunday,  they  have  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  allowed  them  for  raising 
the  food  required  to  support  themselves  and  their  families ;  their 
children,  from  the  early  age  of  five  or  six,  aiding  their  labours  In  the 
provision  gprounds.  The  only  food  given  them  by  their  masters  consists 
of  a  few  herrings,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  food,  but  as  mere 
seasoning.  At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  predial  slaves  of 
Jamaica  generally  are  supported  by  their  own  labour,  cluring  time  equal 
to  one  half-day  in  the  week,  besides  Sunday.  If  by  the  labour  of  that 
one  half-day,  they  are  now,  as  Mr.  Barclay  tells  us,  amply  supported, 
where  can  be  the  difficulty  of  their  finding  abundant  means  of  sustenta- 
tion  when  they  shall  have  twelve  such  half-days  in  the  week  besides 
Sunday  in  which  to  labour?  To  talk  of  their  starving  or  suffering  pri- 
vation under  such  circumstances,  is  altogether  absurd.  Though  now 
employed  for  their  roaster,  in  the  exhausting  labour  of  the  field  under  a 
tropical  sun,  for  five  days  and  a  half  at  least  in  the  week,  during  which 
they  are  driven  by  the  whip ;  they  continue  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
families,  as  the  planters  tells  us,  plentifully,  '*  by  the  labour  of  a  single 
half-day  in  the  week ;"  yet  they  would  have  us  to  believe,  that  havmg 
the  entire  command  of  the  time  now  given  to  the  master,  as  well  as  of 
that  fragment  of  it  which  is  called  their  own,  they  will  suffer  from 
want.  But  besides  this,  will  the  labour  of  man  lose  all  its  value  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave  ?  Will  not  contracts  for 
labour  be  as  possible,  between  the  owners  of  estates  in  Jamaica  and  their 
emancipated  slaves,  as  between  the  planters  of  Trinidad  and  the  free 
labourers  in  that  island  ?  Is  there  any  thing  which  would  render  such 
an  arrangement  as  is  detailed  in  the  note  below,*"  impracticable  in 

*  In  a  paper,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1827 «  No.  479,  there  is  giren  the  testimony  of  Robert  Mitchell,  Esq.  a  planter 
of  Trinidad,  of  nearly  thirty  years  standing,  and  who  was  also  the  civil  super- 
intendant  of  a  considerable  body  of  free  blacks  settled  in  that  island.  The 
account  he  gires  of  them  is — that  each  of  these  emancipated  slaves  pofsessed 
an  allotment  of  land  of  his  own,  which  he  cultivated,  and  on  v?hich  he  raised 
provisions  and  other  articles  for  himself  and  his  family,  his  wife  and  children 
aiding  him  in  the  work.  A  great  part,  however,  of  the  time  of  the  men  (the 
wiMMB  attending  to  the  domestic  menage)  was  freely  given  to  labouring  on  the 
BciglitNNnriBg  plantations,  on  which  they  worked,  not  In  general  by  the  day,  bi|t 
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Jamaica,  although  it  is  found  to  work  so  well  in  TriDidad  ?  What  part 
of  the  field  labour  of  the  plantations  in  Jamaica  may  not  be  equally 
made  the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the 
labouring  class;  whether  it  be  the  felling  and  clearing  of  woodland,  or 
the  digging  of  cane  holes,  or  the  planting  of  canes,  or  the  successive 
weedings  of  them,  or  at  length,  the  cutting  of  them  for  the  mill  ?  And 
could  there  be  any  di0iculty  in  fixing  a  fair  price  for  these  different 
processes  ?  None  whatever.  None  is  experienced  in  Trinidad.  Nor  is 
any  experienced  in  Jamaica  itself.  Nothing  is  more  common^  in  Jamaica^ 
than  for  the  owner  of  a  jobbing  gang  to  contract  with  the  proprietor  of 
a  sugar  estate,  for  a  stipulated  price  per  acre,  to  execute  a  variety  of  these 
operations.  Would  there  be  any  more  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
twenty  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  or  with  one  on  behalf  of  the  twenty, 
to  perform,  at  certain  rates,  certain  quantifies  of  work,  the  due  division 
of  the  price  being  settled  by  themselves  ?  This  is  rendered  particulariy 
easy  in  Jamaica,  where  the  exact  size  of  every  cultivated  field  is  accu- 
rately known,  to  a  rood  or  a  perch ;  and  where  the  slaves  on  every 
estate  know  well  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  it 
which,  for  example,  could  be  dug  up  into  cane  holes  by  them  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  All  this  is  so  obvious,  that  it  need  not  be  farther  in- 
sisted upon ;  and  its  practicability  is  too  well  established,  in  the 
instances  of  Trinidad  and  Mexico,  Guadaloupe  and  Hayti,  to  permit  a 
doubt  to  rest  upon  it. 

By  specifying  this  particular  mode  of  obtaining  the  labour  of  eman- 
cipated slaves,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  there  are  no  others.  In- 
dividual ingenuity,  goaded  by  self-interest,  will  modify  according  to  cir- 
cumstances the  arrangements  and  contracts  between  the  parties.  It 
will  obviously  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  attract 
labourers  to  his  estate,  or  to  retain  them  upon  it  if  already  fixed  there. 
And  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  labourers  to  retain  possession,  on  fair 
terms,  of  their  domicile,  in  the  midst  of  their  relations,  and  of  the  pro- 
vision grounds  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  every  tree  in  which  their  own  hands  may  have  planted. 
A  reasonable  rent  for  these  possessions  might  easily  be  fixed*  an«U#ould 
be  paid  out  of  the  remuneration  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  for 
any  labour  they  might  perform  upon  the  estate;  or  the  general  rate  of 
that  remuneration  might  be  modified,  in  consideration  of  continuing  to 

by  the  piece.  The  rates,  at  which  they  contracted  to  perform  such  laboar,  are 
g;iTen.  Mr.  Mitchell  calculates  by  the  quarrie  of  land,  equal  to  three  and  one-filth 
English  acres  ;  and  in  Trinidad  currency,  bearini;  the  proportion  to  sterling  of 
225  per  cent.  The  quarries,  in  his  statement,  being  reduced  to  English  acres, 
and  the  currency  to  sterling,  the  following  are  the  prices  which  he  has  told  as 
these  emancipated  slaves  receive  for  their  work,  and  which,  according  to  hin, 
was  well  executed : — 

Cutting  Rattoon  canes,  by  the  acre         .  .      £2  10    0  sterling 

Cutting  Plant  canes  ditto  3     12    

Plflliting  canes  ditto        from  £15  126  to  18  15    0    

Felling  high  woods  ditto  .  2  10    0    

Cutting  a  cord  of  wood,  6  feet  high,  8  long,  and 

4  wide,  by  the  cord  from    0    2    8  to    0    3    9    

At  these  rates,  Mr.  Mitchell  adds  that  they  can  earn  as  much  as  four  shil-^ 
lings  a  day,  but  frequently  do  not  earn  more  than  two. — (p.  6.) 
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them  these  advantages.  All  these  matters  would  soon  be  iEirranged,  if 
there  were  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  adjust  them  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  principles.  For  what  can  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  desire  more  than  that  his  land  should  be  cultivated  ?  It  can 
make  no  difference  to  him  whether  it  be  done  for  his  own  profit,  by  la- 
bourers fairly  remunerated,  or  by  the  labourers  for  themselves,  they 
remunerating  him  by  a  rent  for  the  use  of  the  soil  they  cultivate? 

But  it  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  touch  on  the  case  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates,  or  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  they 
would  incur  by  the  proposed  change  of  system.  We  are  prepared, 
indeed,  to  show  that  the  advantages  of  it  to  them  would  be  great. — 
But  we  must  defer  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  question,  having 
fulfilled  the  only  task  we  undertook  to  perform,  which  was  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  such  of  our  friends  as  apprehend  evil,  to  the  slaves  themselves, 
from  that  kind  of  emancipation  which  alone  has  been  thought  of,  an 
emancipation  by  laws  which  masters  and  slaves  must  equally  obey,  by 
showing  them  that  such  a  change  involves  no  ground  of  alarm  for  the 
welUbemg  of  the  slave ;  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  any  violation 
of  the  public  peace ;  that  it  cannot  produce  to  him  either  difficulty  or 
distress ;  and  that  it  will  not  tend  to  retard,  but  to  promote  his  physical 
comfort  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

A  comparison  of  the  progress  of  population  among  the  free  and  the 
enslaved  classes  in  our  colonies,  is  the  best  answer  which  can  be  g^ven 
to  all  those  groundless  apprehensions  which  would  connect  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  his  freedom,  the  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  eman- 
cipated slave.  (See  Reporter,  No.  13,  p.  193 ;  No.  23,  p.  354  ;  No.  26, 
p.  14  ;  No.  31.  p.  155  ;  No.  40,  p.  295 ;  No.  44,  p.  374 ;  No.  54, 
p.  146  ;    No.  62,  p.  285—291  ;   No.  66,  p.  385,  &c.  &c.) 

As  for  the  young  children,  and  the  old  and  infirm,  about  whom,  in 
case  of  emancipation,  so  many  humane  fears  are  expressed,  be  it  known 
that  at  the  present  moment,  upon  the  plantations  generally,  (still  taking 
Jamaica  as  our  example,)  these  do  not  now  derive  their  support  from  the 
masters.  The  young  children  derive  it  from  their  parents,  and  the  old 
and  infirm  from  their  relations,  chiefly  their  children.  The  means  of 
continuing^to  afford  that  support  would  evidently  not  be  diminished,  but 
greatly  increased  by  emancipation. 


II. — Donations  and  Remittances 

in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ^  from  September  4, 

to  November  4,  1830. 

£.    9,  d. 

York  Association           (pftyment) IS  18    6 

Haddersfield  Association    ditto 6    4    S 

Bridlington  Association      ditto -  6    0    0 

Ralph  Ley cester,  Esq.  67,  Portland  Place    (annual)  2  1 2    0 

Chipping  Norton  Association     (payment) 0  12    6 

Camberwell  Association                  ditto 0    4    0 

Banhory  Association                       ditto             110 

UalifiuL  Association                       ditto             7    7    0 

Bridport  Association                      ditto             I    S    6 

E.CamU,Eaq.       (aaaiuil)             110 
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£.  ». 

Rer.  M.  M.  Preston  (donation) 6    0 

A  Friend  at  Fife  ditto 10 

Richard  Peek,  Esq.  Coleman  Street       (annaal)  .         .11 

WiUiam  Peek,  Esq.        ditto  .        ditto  ....11 

James  Peek,  Esq.  ditto  ditto  .         .         .11 

Brighton  Association    (payment)  3  16 

Ditto  ditto  (donation)  1  14 

Percy  Ibotson,  Esq.  Poyie,  near  Coinbrook  (annual)        •        •         .11 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.  Clapham  ditto  .        .         .55 

Isaac  Crewdson,  Esq.  Manchester  (donation) 10  10 

Joseph  Crewdson,  Esq.     ditto  ditto 10  10 

Wilson  Crewdson,  Esq.    ditto  ditto 10  10 

John  Hoyle,  Esq.  ditto  ditto 10  10 

George  Hadfield,  Esq.      ditto  ditto 10  10 

Manchester  Association  (payment)  81  10 

Anonymous  (donation)  ....  ...         .05 

Wellington  (Somerset)  Association  (payment) I  10 

Rev.  O.  Border  (donation) 10 

llanley  and  Shelton  Association  (donation) 10  10 

Ditto  ditto  (payment) 6     1 

Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.  (donation) 3    8 

Colchester  Association  (payment) SO  18 

W.  S  Hathaway,  Esq.  (annual) 3    8 

Chelmsford  Association  (payment) 15  14 

Reading  Association  ditto 6    8 

Stowmarket   ditto  ditto SO    0 

Tewksbury  and  Cheltenham  Association  (payment)  .60 

Ditto  ditto  (donation)  .        .    16    0 

A  Hater  of  Oppression 100    0 

Derby  Association  (payment) S2    4 

Samuel  Thorowgood,  Esq.  (annual) 10 

Messrs.  H.  and  S.  Blanch,  Glastonbury  (donation)   .  .10 

Hertford  Association  (payment) 5     6 

Miss  Pringle,  Yair,  N.  B.  (donation) 10 

Nottingham  Association  (payment) 8    9 

Salisbury  Association  (payment),  by  Mrs.  Pearson    .  .        .      5  11 

Pontefract  Association     ditto 10    O 

A.  fi.  (donation) 10    0 

R.  W.  Cox,  Esq.  Lawford  Hall,  Manningtree,  Essex  (donation)        .    85    0 
I.  A.  by  T.  F.  B.  (donation) 10 


III. — Mr.  Stephen's  Slavery  delineated. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  grateful  office  to  perform  than  that  of 
annouDcing  to  our  readers  the  publication  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  '*  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delineated,  as 
it  exists  both  in  law  and  practice."  The  first  volume,  as  our  readers 
know,  was  a  delineation  of  that  state  in  point  of  law^ — the  present  is  a 
delineation  of  it  in  point  of  practice.  We  hail  its  appearance  at  this 
crisis  of  our  cause  as  a  token  for  good ;  but  must  limit  ourselves  at 
present  to  this  brief  notice  of  its  publication,  and  with  earnestly  recom- 
mending it  to  general  perusal,  as  a  most  masterly  and  triumphant  and 
unanswerable  exposition  of  the  practical  horrors  of  the  Slave  systeiQ. 
No  one,  we  think,  can  read  this  work,  without  uniting  in  the  universal 
cry  of  the  nation  for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery. 


Loodoo  :  S.  Bagmr.  Jtn.  Prtetor,  14.  BwtholoaMV  CIom. 
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I. — State  of  Law  and  Manners  in  Jamaica  illustrated. 
1.  Tettimmiy  of  the  Rev.  John  Thorpe, 

The  Rev.  John  Thorpe,  now  the  Curate  of  Wigginton,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  occupied  the  situation  of  Curate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  East,  in  Jamaica,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trew,  the  Rector,  from 
1826  to  1829.  At  several  public  meetings,  and  especially  at  Chelten- 
ham on  the  7th  of  October  fast,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  nature  and  effects  of  colonial  slavery  as  it  exists  at  this 
moment  in  this  the  largest  slave  colony  in  his  Majesty*s  dominions. 
Those  who  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  sound  judgment  and  un- 
impeachable integrity  of  this  pious  and  exemplary  clergyman,  and  the 
spotless  character  he  has  borne  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  that  testimony,  the  substance  of  which  we  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  with  an  entire  conviction  of  its  truth,  derived 
not  only  from  the  confidence  we  repose  in  his  deliberate  statement  of 
facts,  but  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  that  statement  with  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  the  same  subject  which  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Thorpe  said  that  his  views  of  slavery  arose  from  his  constant 
residence  in  an  agricultural  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  stating 
those  views  and  the  facts  by  which  they  were  supported,  he  disavowed 
all  hostility  to  the  Planters,  many  of  whom  he  respected — his  enmity 
was  to  the  system,  which,  with  a  corrupt  foundation,  was  upheld  by  cor- 
rupt means.  He  would  premise  that  the  law  regards  the  slave  as  a 
mere  chattel ^he  may  be  bought,  sold,  transferred,  levied  upon,  or  be- 

aueathed.  The  Jamaica  Gazettes  teem  with  advertisements  announcing 
le  sales  of  negproes,  many  of  whom  have  been  seized  by  virtue  of  the 
Deputy  Marshal's  writ,  and  some  given  to  pay  arrears  of  taxes  due  by 
the  estate  to  which  the  slaves  may  belong.  Few  owners  reside  on  their 
properties,  but  manage  them  by  an  attorney  (or  land  agent),  who  has 
the  general  care  of  several — under  him  is  an  overseer  (or  bailiff )  for 
each  estate — ^under  the  overseer  are  book-keepers — an4  under  these  as 
many  driyers  as  there  are  gangs  of  negroes.   The  drivers  are  blacks,  the 
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others  whites.  Such  are  the  actual  managers — now  for  their  mode  of 
management.  This  briefly  is  compelling  the  slaves  to  work  by  the  cart- 
whip,  an  instrument  with  which  a  very  severe  wonnd  may  be  inflicted. 
Indeed  it  lacerates  the  flesh  most  terribly.  The  law  allows  the  whites, 
except  the  book-keepers,  to  order  thirty-nine  lashes  to  be  inflicted,  on 
any  slave,  provided  the  eflect  of  former  punishment  shall  not  remain, 
and  ten  to  be  given  by  the  drivers,  if  in  their  opinion  the  punishment  is 
called  for.  The  mode  of  administering  it  is,  by  holding  the  victim  down 
on  the  ground,  and  as  he  lies  extended,  the  lashes  are  inflicted  on  his 
bared  body.  AAer  this,  which  may  be  called  the  legal  flogging,  the  poor 
wretch,  Mr.  T.  has  understood,  is  not  uufrequently  scourg^  with  the 
prickly  branches  of  ebony,  quantities  of  which  are  collected  for  this 
atrocious  purpose. — Mr.  T.  knew  an  overseer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  having  neglected  his  business,  was  reproved  by  the  attorney,  which 
so  irritated  him,  that  he  sought  amongst  the  slaves  under  his  charge, 
some  objects  on  ,whom  to  wreak  -his  vengeance.  Three  were  singled 
out,  and  received  a  tremendous  punishment.  They  complained  to  the 
attorney ;  who,  on  inquiry,  found  them  blameless  in  the  matter.  The 
overseer  was  dismissed ;  but  he  was  appointed  to  another  and  a  larg» 
ei^tate. — On  passing  through  a  town,  Mr.  T.  heard  cries :  he  went  to 
the  spot  and  found  a  negress  tied  up  by  the  hands,  while  a  driver  was 
floggmg  her — on  asking  the  white  man,  who  stood  by,  what  was  her 
fault ;  he  replied  *'  he  did  not  know — his  employer  had  sent  her  there 
to  be  flogged." — A  brother  clergyman  left  Mr.  T.'s  house  early  one 
morning,  and  missing  his  road,  unexpectedly  arrived  at  an  estate  where 
he  saw  the  overseer  **  occupying  himself  with  flogging  a  number  of 
women." — Mr.  T.  knew  of  a  slave  who  from  severe  punishment  died. 
The  coroner's  inquest  sat.  It  was  endeavoured  to  b^  proved  that  he 
died  from  disease :  but  the  case  was  so  barefaced,  that  the  coroner  and 
jury,  themselves  planters,  gave  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder.  The  man 
was  brought  to  trial  and  was  acquitted, — from  what  cause  he  could  not 
precisely  say ;  but  he  believes,  from  the  inadmissibility  of  the  evidence 
of  the  negroes,  who  alone  witnessed  the  fact.  Mr.  T.  afterwards  saw 
this  man  with  a  party  of  his  fellow-overseers,  received  into  their  society 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. — In  every  parish  there  is  a  workhouse,  or 
more  properly  a  gaol ;  the  receptacle  of  negroes  convicted  of  idle  or 
refractory  conduct,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  laboar. 
He  never  could  forget  his  sensation  on  entering,  soon  af^er  his  landing^, 
one  of  these  miserable  abodes.  The  tilth  was  disgusting — the  dens 
dark,  while  their  wretched  inmates  driven  out,  and  arranged  on  each 
side  for  inspection,  in  their  half  naked  state, — their  wild  stare, — and 
woeful  appearance — scarcely  resembled  human  beings.  But  the  work- 
house is  not  for  these  only,  but  any  owner  or  his  deputy  may  send 
a  negro  there,  when  anxious  to  give  him  a  severer  punishment  than 
ordinary,  with  an  order  to  that  eflect,  which  never  fails  to  be  executed, 
and  generally  without  any  inquiry  being  instituted  as  to  the  oflence. — 
He  knew  a  carpenter  slave  who  being  pressed  by  his  attorney  to  labour 
in  the  field,  refused,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unusual  thus  to  employ  a 
tradesman,  his  age  and  infirmities  being  superadded ;  and  stated  that  if 
he  would/allow  hiro,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  to  hire  bimielf  out  by  the 
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day,  he  would  brings  any  reasonable  wages  he  required.  The  attorney 
would  not  swerve  from  his  purpose,  and  the  slave  persisting  in  his 
refusal  was  confined  in  the  workhouse,  and  twice  severely  flogged; 
besides  being  worked  with  the  gaol  gang,  who,  chained  together  in 
pairs  by  a  collar  fastened  to  the  neck,  repair  to  their  daily  labour  at- 
tended of  course  by  the  driver,  who  is  not  sparing  of  his  cart-whip. 
Mr.  T.  saw  him  use  it  on  one  poor  infirm  fellow,  who,  not  keeping  up 
the  trot  at  which  they  were  going,  in  changing  the  scene  of  their  labour, 
received  this  sensible  hint  from  his  merciless  taskmaster. — One  obser- 
vation  he  must  be  allowed  to  make  ;  many  overseers  might  be  humane 
and  abhor  an  act  of  cruelty ;  what  he  complained  of  was,  the  intrust- 
ing of  arbitrary  power  to  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  and  he 
adduced  these  facts  as  its  necessary  results.  For  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  case  he  had  mentioned,  came  incidentally  to  his  knowledge, 
and  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  constantly  recurring,  and  what 
must  recur  so  long  as  this  uncontrouled  power,  the  very  essence  and 
support  of  slavery,  is  committed  to  the  planter. — Such  facts  served  to  lift 
up  the  curtain  with  which  the  planters  studiously  veil  the  cruelties  of  their 
system,  and  to  expose  to  our  view  some  of  its  terrible  enormities,  the  full 
amount  of  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  maketh  inquisition  for 
blood,  and  who  forgetteth  not  one  cry  of  these  poor  oppressed  Africans. 
— Much  is  said  of  the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  sick;  he  believed  it 
to  be  true  on  properties  possessing  a  humane  attorney  or  owner ;  but  he 
had  seen  hospitals  which,  from  their  heat  and  effluvia,  he  should  deem 
far  more  likely  to  create  disorders  than  to  cure  them.  Some  of  the  sick 
were  lying  on  benches  made  for  their  reception,  others  on  the  floor,  with 
no  covering  but  their  tattered  clothes,  and  no  couch  but  the  bare  boards. 
Then  their  aged  people  are  made  watchmen,  some  of  whom  suffer  great 
privations,  and  who  live  on  remote  and  scattered  parts  of  the  estate,  in 
miserable  sheds,  not  so  good  as  gypsy  tents,  to  gpuard  the  provisions 
and  sugar  canes  of  the  property  ;  while  even  their  hoary  hairs,  in  case 
of  supposed  offence  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  do  not  protect  them 
from  the  merciless  lacerations  of  the  cart-whip. — He  knew  one, 
formerly  a  valuable  slave,  who  was  sent  to  a  distance,  and  almost 
starved,  that  he  might  be  prevented  preaching  to  his  fellows. — The 
slaves^  divided  into  gangs,  each  gang  attended  by  a  driver  and  his 
cart-whip,  work  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  decline  of 
day,  averaging  about  thirteen  hours  daily  throughout  the  year ;  out  of 
which  time  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  but  this  time  he  had  known  abridged  under  a  press 
of  business,  and  much  of  it  was  consumed  in  going  from  and  to  the 
scene  of  their  often  distant  labours.  It  was  not,  however,  of  their  daily 
labour  he  complained  so  much  as  that,  during  the  crop  time,  which 
lasts  generally  about  six  months  of  the  year,  this  labour  is  protracted  on 
most  estates  through  every  alternate,  and  on  others  where  slaves  are 
more  numerous,  through  every  third  night  Tliis  is  a  cruel  part  of  the 
system,  and  must  tend  to  shorten  life ;  especially  as,  when  heated  by 
labour,  they  are  exposed  to  the  chilling  and  unwholesome  night  air  and 
heavy  dews,  which  not  unfrequently  engender  decline  and  hasten  death. 
—-Another  crying  evil  of  the  system  is,  that  a  slave  cannot  manamit  him- 
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leify  even  though  through  industry  he  may  have  saved  a  sufficieocy  fl 
I  hts  ransom.     If  he  be  a  respectable  and  faithful  slave,  he  is  told  b 

j  cannot  be  spared ;  and  even  where  a  slave  is  permitted  to  purchase  hi 

freedom,  he  is  often  obliged  to  obtain  another  to  fill  up  his  place. — 1 
may  be  asked^  what  compensation  has  the  negro  ?  His  owner  allow 
him  weekly  six  salt  herrings,  a  woman  the  same,  a  child  three,  with 
few  yards  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth  yearly,  barely  sufficien 
to  cover  them,  with  a  hat  for  the  men,  and  a  handkerchief  for  the  womei 
Then  a  certain  portion  of  land,  generally  unavailable  for  other  parpose 
(certainly  for  sugar  canes),  on  which  the  slave  is  to  cultivate  his  vege 
table  provisions ;  only  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  are  allowed  him  fo 
this  cultivation,  which  obliges  him  to  trespass  on  the  Sabbath.  It  some 
times  happens  that  the  negroes  raise  a  little  (>oultry,  and  occasionall; 
kill  a  pig,  which,  with  their  surplus  provisions,  they  bring  to  the  marke 
to  sell  or  barter  for- salt  meat,  fish,  or  better  clothing  than  their  allow 
ance  afibrds. — ^The  decrease  of  the  negro  population  is  most  fearful 
but  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  rigorous  exaction  of  labour,  througl 
13  hours  of  every  day,  and  for  5  more  making  18  hours  a  day  durin| 
half  of  the  year,  with  no  rest  on  the  Sabbath  to  recruit  wasted  strength 
besides  the  attention  to  domestic  concerns,  which  must  increase  fatigue 
and  abridge  the  hours  of  repose — can  we  be  surprised  that  this  exhaus' 
tion  of  strength  should  produce  as  its  result  misery  and  death  ?  I 
is  proved,  by  authentic  documents,  that  the  maroons  of  Jamaica  rapidly 
increase — and  what  does  this  show  but  that,  within  the  atmosphere  o 
freedom,  the  principle  of  animal  life  is  vigorous  and  prolific,  whih 
within  that  of  slavery  it  sickens,  and  witliers,  and  dies. — The  marke 
day  in  Jamaica  is  the  Sabbath; — the  consequent  desecration  of  thi: 
holy  day  is  awful.  Often  had  he  returned  from  an  almost  empty  church 
and  passed  the  market,  where  hundreds  of  slaves  were  collected,  mergec 
in  all  the  secularities  of  life,  and  indulging  in  all  the  vices  of  their  cor- 
rupt nature.  After  stating  this,  the  degraded  state  of  their  morals  ma^ 
be  easily  imagined.  Marriage  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  illici 
intercourse  prevails.  In  a  recent  report  of  a  society  established  iu  hi: 
parish,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  it  is  mentioned  as  s 
cause  of  exultation,  that,  during  the  two  past  years,  since  the  society 
had  existed,  the  number  of  legitimate  children  had  increased,  so  thai 
they  were  then  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  nine  of  the  whole  black  po 
pulation.  This  one  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  this  debased  state  o 
morals  is  fostered  by  the  evil  example  of  the  whites,  who  almost  all  livt 
in  sin.  The  white  planter  lives  at  the  great  house  of  the  estate,  where 
reside  also  a  number  of  females  of  colour,  most  of  them  belonging  tc 
the  property.  The  licentiousness  prevailing  in  consequence,  he  need 
not  depict ;  but  he  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  females  before  him 
in  behalf  of  tlieir  degraded  sisters,  who  were  constrained  by  their  bonds 
to  dwell  in  these  haunts  of  iniquity,  and  became,  from  a  moral  necessity, 
the  victims  of  their  master*s  passions  ;  who,  by  withholding  instruction, 
concealed  from  them  the  guilt  of  their  conduct,  while  they  hid  their 
atrocities  from  the  people  of  England  by  specious  names.  And  to  un- 
deceive many,  he  would  observe,  that  a  housekeeper  is  considered  a 
necessary  appendage  to  a  white  man*s  establishment,  an  uidividual 
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whom,  in  England,  we  should  designate  by  a  far  more  just  though  more 
opprobrious  title. — If  such,  then,  be  their  moral,  what  must  be  their  rdi- 
gious  state  ?  True,  the  Gospel  has  visited  the  heart  of  many  a  negro,  bat 
their  numbers  bear  no  comparison  to  the  mass  of  the  uninstmcted ;  and 
how  should  they,  when  rehgious  instruction  is  so  much  discouraged? 
In  his  parish,  the  most  improved  in  the  whole  island^  there  were  indeed 
64  estates  permitting  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  to  oommu* 
nicate  religious  instruction  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  three,  stipulating 
that  it  should  be  merely  oral,  and  in  all  cases  appointing  one  half  hour 
once  a  week  during  trie  noontide,  a  time  when,  from  weariness  and 
hunger,  few  could  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  fact,  as  a  Jamaica  pro- 
prietor, well  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  this  system,  told  him,  **  It 
was  a  mere  farce."  But  even  this  instruction,  thus  limited  and  defi» 
cient,  was  actually  denied  to  11,451  slaves,  on  46  estates  in  the  parish, 
who  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  instruction  whatever.  Nor  can  the 
negro  receive  instruction  to  any  practicable  extent  on  the  Sabbath. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  stated,  "  that  the  slave 
must  work  on  that  day  or  starve ;  "and  the  scantiness  of  Mr.  T.'s  con- 
gregation, amounting,  on  an  average,  to  only  80  out  of  6000  at  least,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  anxious  for  instruction,  confirms  the  state- 
ment.— Remember,  then,  the  slave  is  considered  as  a  chattel,  liable  to 
tlie  cruelty  of  the  cart-whip,  and  the  chains  of  the  workhouse ; — that  he 
endures  excessive  and  unrequited  toil, — that  he  cannot  manumit  him- 
self;— that  he  is  demoralized  and' brutalized,— and  then  acknowledge 
that  slavery  is  a  monster,  whose  existence  ought  no  longer  to  be  al- 
lowed.— The  Rev.  gent,  then  observed,  that  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
industry  of  the  negro  when  employed  for  himself,  fully  proved  that  free 
labour  was  practicable,  and  that,  were  the  negro  freed,  he  would  not 
starve  as  some  feared.  He  also  related  an  affecting  anecdote  of  a 
female  slave,  who,  having  been  stolen  in  Africa,  and  sold  in  Jamaica, 
was  under  the  usual  treatment  of  the  planter,  hateful,  hating,  dishonest, 
and  revengeful ;  she  became  the  property  of  a  clergyman,  under  whose 
mild  treatment  and  Christian  instruction  her  dispositions  altered,  exhi- 
biting all  the  faithfulness,  tenderness,  and  sympathy,  of  which  the  heart 
is  capable. 

2.  Case  of  Eleanor  Mead. 

In  the  Reporter,  No.  64,  (p.  345,)  we  gave  an  account  of  the  treat* 
roent,  by  a  lady  of  Jamaica,  Mrs.  Earnshaw  ,  of  an  elderly  mulatto 
slave,  named  Eleanor  Mead,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  who  for  some 
trivial  offence  had  been  severely  lacerated  Mrith  the  cart-whip,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  by  the  order  of  her  mistress ;  a  daughter  being  compelled  to 
assist  in  holding  her  parent,  prone  on  her  stomach,  to  the  ground,  while 
the  driver,  a  male,  inflicted  on  her  bared  hips,  according  to  the  uncon- 
tradicted evidence  of  the  slaves  present,  58  lashes,  being  19  more  than 
even  the  liberal  law  of  Jamaica  allowed.  Our  readers  will,  probably, 
recollect  the  various  other  digusting  circumstances  which  served  to 
mark  the  grossness  of  manners,  and  the  perfect  hebetude  of  feeling, 
even  in  ladies,  which  result  from  the  every  day  practices  of  slavery. 
The  magistrates  to  whom  Eleanor  complained  having  no  evidenee  but 
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that  of  slaves,  as  to  excels  in  the  number  of  stripes^  were  obligad  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint,  and  to  send  her  back  to  her  exasperated  mistress. 
On  her  return,  a  hoe  was  put  into  her  hand,  and  she  was  ordered  into  the 
field,  to  the  labour  of  which  she  was  wholly  unused,  having  alwa3fsbeeo 
a  bouse  servant.  She  refused — for  this  offence  she  was  sent  to  the  work* 
house,  with  the  former  excoriations  unhealed,  to  receive  39  lashes  more, 
and  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  in  chains  for  a  month.  She  was  stopped 
in  her  way  thither  by  a  magistrate,  and,  after  an  inquiry  which  fully 
established  these  facts  but  produced  no  other  result,  this  poor  weakly 
woman,  as  Mr.  Barrett  called  her,  was  again  sent  back  to  the  esute  to 
endure  the  tender  mercies  of  her  mistress,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  passed,  bad  made  herself  amenable  to  no  law. — ^The  reader  ought 
to  refer  to  our  former  number,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  what  we  have 
now  farther  to  relate  respecting  this  wretched  victim  of  the  unrelenting 
and  merciless  spirit  of  this  oppressive  system.  In  the  Royal  Gazette,  oif 
the  21st  of  August  last,  we  find  an  account  of  a  trial  which  took  place 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  at  Falmouth, 
before  the  custos  and  five  other  magistrates,  to  the  following  efiect : 

'*  Eleanor  Mead,  a  mulatto  woman  slave,  belonging  to  Colchis  estate, 
was  arraigned  for  an  assault  on  her  overseer,  and  for  refusing  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  estate. 

*'  A  number  of  witnesses,  who  had  been  cited  to  attend  on  this  case, 
were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Defender  of  Slaves,  ordered  to  withdraw  to  an 
adjoining  room. 

''  James  M'Claren,  overseer  on  Colchis  estate,  deposed  that  the  pri- 
soner would  never  turn  out  to  work  in  the  morning  ;*  he  told  the  driver 
that  he  would  punish  him\  if  she  did  not  turn  out  to  work  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  she  would  not  turn  out  in 
time,  according  to  his  orders,  he  gave  her  twenty  lashes.  After  she  had 
received  the  punishment,  she  went  on  in  a  most  violent  manner  to  wit- 
ness, who  went  over  a  wall,  and  she  followed  him  and  took  hold  of  him 
round  the  waist;  witness  shoved  her  away,  and  told  the  driver  to  send 
one  of  the  people  and  put  her  in  the  stocks ;  she  refused  to  go  as  long 
as  witness  was  within  hearing,  saying  she  would  not  go.  After  break- 
fast he  found  that  the  negro,  whom  he  had  sent  with  her,  had  taken  her 
to  the  stocks ;  he  then  put  her  in,  and  kept  her  there  till  shell-blow ; 
when  the  driver  came  to  receive  orders,  he  went  with  him  and  took  her 
out  and  told  her  to  go  to  her  work ;  she  had  been  in  the  stocks  from 
half  past  seven  till  ten  o'clock;  did  not  hear  any  thing  more  of  her  until 
he  heard  that  she  had  been  takeu  up  at  Falmouth  as  a  runaway  ;*  doea 

*  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  '*  poor  weakly  woman,"  who  had  always  been  a 
domestic,  and  had  borne  nine  children,  on  going  back  to  the  estate  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  was  forced  to  labour  in  the  field;  and,  as  we  are  afterwards;  told, 
in  the  severest  description  of  field  labour,  being  made  to  work  in  *^  the  Great 
gang"  otherwise  the  holini;  gang.  There  is  something  perfectly  ludicrous, 
were  there  room  for  any  feeling  but  that  of  indif;nation,  in  indicting  this  poor 
persecuted  wretch  for  an  aasauU  on  the  overseer,  with  whip  and  stocks  and 
driver  and  gang  at  his  back.    The  assault  was  ku  not  hers,  as  we  shall  see. 

f  Observe  the  chain  of  plantation  discipline.— If  the  labourer  doestnot  torn 
out,  or  does  not  work,  the  driver  is  flogged.  Will  the  driver  have  much  tender- 
ness towards  those  for  sparing  whom  his  flesh  is  to  t>e  torn  t 

*  The  poor  creature,  become  an  object  of  persecution  to  her  mistress,  the  at* 
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not  know  who  committed  her,  but  she  has  been  most  annoying  Co  him 
all  along ;  gave  her  every  chance  to  work  quietly,  but  she  would  not ; 
she  has  frequently  told  witness  that  she  could  not  and  would  not  work 
for  him ;  witness  was  alarmed  when  she  laid  hold  of  him,  and  pushed  her 
away  with  his  hand."  Cross-examination — **  Does  not  remember  when 
she  relumed  to  the  estate ;  he  did  not  order  her  to  work  until  the  day 
after  she  returned  from  Falmouth ;  the  assault  occurred  in  the  field 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  it  was  in  a  cane-field  away  from 
the  negroes;  she  followed  witness  through  the  interval;  it  was  not  to 
implore  him, 'to  have  mercy  upon  her;  he  put  her  in  the  stocks  for  hav- 
ing laid  violent  hands  on  him  and  refusing  to  go  to  work ;  had  she  gone 
to  her  work,  such  would  not  have  been  the  case.  Witness  did  not  re- 
collect her  saying  any  thing,  but  she  was  in  a  violent  rage  at  the  time/' 

**  Allick  Graves,t  does  not  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  but,  being  ad« 
monished  to  speak  the  truth,  he  stated  that  he  remembered,  when  she 
came  from  Falmouth,  she  went  to  her  work  in  the  great  gang ;  remem-* 
bers  her  being  flogged  the  last  time ;  she  was  flogged  for  not  turning 
out  in  the  morning ;  she  turned  out  after  sunrise,  she  was  punished  for 
not  turning  out  earlier  ;l  witness  (as  driver)  was  directed  to  g^ve  her 
twenty  stripes ;  after  she  was  flogged,  said  she  vrould  not  folbw,  or  work 
with  the  gang;  did  not  see  her  lay  hold  of  the  overseer;  she  would  not 
turn  out  in  the  field  sooner ;  she  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  had  several 
young  children,  and  had  to  procure  breakfast  for  them ;  they  were 
mostly  grown  up ;  she  would  not  go  to  the  stocks  at  first;  when  wit- 
ness was  going  to  take  the  prisoner  out  of  the  stocks,  Mr.  M'Claren 
said  that,  if  she  would  go  quietly  to  her  work,  he  would  not  trouble  her 
any  further;  she  has  refused  to  go  on  with  her  work  when  tying  canes  in 
the  field ;  thinks  her  the  most  weakly  hrown  woman  on  the  estate:  when 
she  was  put  down  she  took  the  flogging ;  but  she  said  she  would  not 
stay  in  the  field. 

**  Mr.  Sloly  (superintendant  of  the  workhouse)  proved  that  she  had 
marks  of  punishment  upon  her  when  committed  to  the  workhouse. 

"  The  Gustos,  in  addressing  the  Jury,  stated  to  them  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  assault  had  not  been  proved ;  but  observed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  guide  to  them ;  that  he  perceived  men  of  sense' 


tornej,  and  the  oveiseer — seeks  a  tenpwtry  relief  firom  her  suffnriiigs  in  iigfat^ 
and  is  retaken  and  conunitted  to  jail. 

t  The  driver,  a  slave  belon^nj;  to  Colchis.  His  evidence  is  received  against 
hie  feUow-slave,  hat  is  inadmissible  againet  a  free  person. 

t  There  is  here  a  note  by  the  Jamaica  editor  to  this  effect : 

**  Prom  half-past  fntr  to  Jhe  is  the  uguai  time  for  eommencimf  Mtrnr,  and  by  far 
the  moMt  pleasant  period  of  the  twentf-foar  hours," 

We  win  not  stop  to  notice  all  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  brief  in- 
cidental remark.  To  commence  labour  at  half-past  four,  the  slave  must  have 
been  np  at  half-past  three  In  order  to  prepare  breakfkst  and  get  to  the  field ; 
bat  the  toil  of  this  ^  most  pleasamt  periodr  of  the  day,  the  editor  well  knows, 
gives  no  exemption  from  toil,  even  under  the  blase  of  a  tropical  snn,  and  tilt 
night-ftdl,  and  even  long  after;  thus  ftilly  establishing  the  ftict,  that,  inclndlng 
the  time  of  erop,  the  labovr  of  the  field  slaves  In  Jamdca  is  equal  to  an  average 
of  16  hoars  a  day  thrpoghout  the  year,  as  Mr.  StepheUy  la  his  seeest  wofk,  his 
asqply  proved. 
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and  experience  in  the  box,  and  he  left  it  to  them  to  judge  of  the  e^ 
dence  as  it  had  come  before  them. 

"  The  jury  then  retired  and  were  absent  from  the  court  about  two  horn 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  proposal  was  made  to  empanel  a  new  jur 
to  proceed  with  the  second  trial  of  this  woman,*  which  was  object^  < 
by  the  Defender  of  Slaves,  as  not  being  compatible  with  the  79th  claui 
of  the  Slave  Law,  which  allows  due  notice  before  a  slave  can  be  pi 
upon  his  trial. 

"  Mr.  Jackson  observed,  that  he  would  suggest  to  the  court  to  pat  tl 
second  trial  off  for  the  present,  as  the  jury  were  retired  on  a  verdict  thi 
might  involve  the  life  of  the  prisoner.f  Mr.  Frater  (the  prosecuta 
would  no  doubt  acquiesce  in  what  he  now  proposed, 

"  Mr.  Frater  said,  that  he  had  no  objection ;  that  he  had  not  com 
there  with  any  vindictive  feelings  against  the  prisoner,  but  it  had  bee 
shewn  by  the  evidence  of  the  overseer,  how  far  he  was  justified  in  whi 
he  had  done ;  in  fact,  he  had  no  objection  that  the  prosecution  shoul< 
be  withdrawn  altogether. 

**  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  then  proposed  the  jury  being  recalled,  and 
juror  withdrawn,  which  was  agreed  to  by  their  Honours,  and  it  was  don 
accordingly.  This  conduct  of  Mr.  Frater  seemed  to  give  very  genera 
satisfaction  in  the  court,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  annihilate  the  part 
bickerings,  that  beset  the  better  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parisJ 
of  Trelawny. 

^'  After  the  jury  were  discharged,  his  Honour  addressed  the  prisoner  a 
follows : 

*'  Eleanor  Mead,  you  came  down  here  some  time  ago  to  complain  o 
harsh  treatment,  and  I  then  admonished  you  to  go  home  and  do  wha 
was  required  of  you.  I  cautioned  you  to  take  care  of  yourself ;  how 
ever,  after  you  went  home,  you  refused  to  do  your  work,  and  gave  i 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  it  clearly  appears  that  you  are  i 
very  quarrelsome  woman :  your  master  has  come  forward  to-day,  anc 
has  interceded  for  you  ;  and  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  he  has  no  vin 
dictive  feeling  towards  you.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  if  you  retun 
to  your  duty,  both  your  master  and  mistress  will  sec  strict  justici 
done  towards  you.  [Here  the  prisoner  manifested  her  turbulent  temper 
and  insisted  to  go  out  of  the  dock,  notwithstanding  so  benevolent  ar 
expression  of  feeling  in  her  favour,  not  only  by  her  master,  but  by  thi 
whole  auditory.  This  unruly  conduct  was  checked  by  his  Honour 
who  told  her  that  she  must  not  depart  this  court  under  her  preseni 


*  It  is  not  said  what  the  crime  charged  in  this  second  indictment  was,  pro- 
bably running  away  from  happiness  and  comfort. 

t  This  remark  of  Mr.  Jackson  may  not  be  very  intelligible  to  our  readers. — 
He  alluded  to  the  clause  in  the  slave  act,  under  which  this  wretched  woman 
was  tried,  namely,  clause  47,  which  enacts,  *'  that  if  any  slave  shall  assault  or 
offer  any  violence  or  otherwise  to  or  towardt  any  white  people  or  persons  of  free 
ooDditJon,  such  slave  upon  due  and  proper  proof  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pu- 
nished with  death,  transportation^  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  lifty  or  for 
a  limited  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  as  the  court  shsJl  in  their 
discretion  think  proper  to  Inflict.''  So  that  it  was  actually  the  life  of  thla  mise- 
rable creature  which  was  aimed  at  in  this  judicial  proceeding. 
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angrj  feelingi. — She  was  then  discharged,  but  said  she  wouM  oot  re- 
turn to  the  estate.] 

*'  This  woman's  countenance  is  a  complete  index  of  her  temper ;  her 
features  seem  to  be  constricted  by  the  indulgence  of  the  darker  passipns. 
She  is  a  personification  of  the  passion  of  Hate,  and,  from  what  she  pub- 
licly evinced  in  the  court,  she  seems  not  to  be  imbued  with  the  mpst 
distant  feeling  of  generosity. — Ck)urt  adjourned.*' 

These  closing  remarks  of  the  Editor,  or  Reporter,  are  doubtless  in- 
tended to  operate  unfavourably  to  the  wretched  sufferer  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  reader;  but  they  have,  very  probably,  no  foundation,  except 
in  prejudice,  and  in  the  desire  to  blacken  her  character,  and  thus  to 
relieve  her  persecutors  from  some  of  the  odium  which  cannot  fail  to 
attach  to  their  conduct,  and  still  more  to  a  state  of  law  and  manners 
such  as  is  here  displayed. 

The  case  is  the  more  striking,  because  we  find  in  the  12th  clause  of 
that  very  act  of  1816,  by  which  this  woman's  life  was  put  in  jeopardy, 
a  provision  which  seems  to  have  slept  very  soundly,  while  the  47th 
clause  retained  its  full  jrigour  and  activity.  This  12th  clause  enacts,  *'  in 
order  lo  give  fvrther  encouragement  to  the  increase  and  protection 
of  negro  infants,  that  every  female  slave  nho  shall  have  six  children 
living,"  **  shall  be  exempted  from  all  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  other- 
wise ;  and  the  owner  of  such  female  slave  shall  be  exempted  from  all 
manner  of  taxes  for  such  female  slave,"  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  pre- 
tended ameliorating  acts  of  Jamaica.  We  see  how  it  works.  It  is  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  made  for  England,  not  for  Jamaica.  Eleanor 
Mead,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  is  sent  to  work  in  the  great  gang  ! 

And  the  result  of  all  is,  that  the  wretched  Eleanor  Mead  is  again 

S laced  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Eamshaw,  and  Mr.  Prater,  and  Mr. 
laclaren ;  of  the  very  persons  who,  after  having  embittered  her  days  by 
flagellation,  and  chains,  and  stocks,  and  oppressive  toil,  now  sought  to 
terminate  them  by  a  premature  death. 

We  shall  close  this  atrocious  case,  (a  case  involving  not  particular 
individuals  only,  but  the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  Jamaica  slave  law 
and  Jamaica  society,  in  the  heavy  charge  of  cruelty  and  oppression,) 
with  some  remarks  upon  it  which  appear  in  the  *'  Watchman*'  of  that 
island,  of  September  12, 1830. 

**  In  our  paper  of  the  oth  instant,  we  noticed  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Prater  and  Mrs.  Eamshaw,  m  reference  to  the  brown  woman  (Eleanor 
Mead)  belonging  to  Colchis  estate.  Since  then  we  learn  that  this 
female  has  been  sent  to  the  field,  and  for  being  late  in  turning  out,  was 
again  whipped,  which  so  irritated  her,  that  she  assaulted  the  overseer, 
for  which  crime  she  has  been  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Slave 
Court 

''  If  any  circumstance  was  required  to  prove  the  existence  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prater  and  Mrs.  Eamshaw  towards  this  unprotected 
slave,  or  to  demonstrate  tke  kind  of  spirit  by  which  they  are  actuated, 
that  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  which  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  evidence  givea  before  the  CouMil.qC'JBBt- 
tectioQ,  and  the  hostility  which  Mrs.  eamshaw  appeawd-iPi 
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towards  this  woman,  we  were  half  disposed  lo  ihinic  ihat  to  the  existence 
of  tlie  '  green-ey'd  monster'  was  tliat  hostility  attributable.  Since  then 
circiimstanceB  have  come  to  our  knowledge  which  Batisl'y  us  of  the 
truth  of  the  suppoaitioo,  and  at  once  explains  a  paragraph  to  be  found 
in  Eleanor's  testimony,  namely,  that '  she  had  been  sent  lo  the  field  by 
her  mUlTeas  once  before,  but  that  her  master  took  her  out ;'  from  which 
it  is  plain  that  this  woman  had  been  the  object  of  Mrs.  E.'s  haired  long 
antecedent  lo  the  death  of  her  husband,  Allowing,  howeter,  that  Mr. 
Eamshaw  had  cohabiied  wilh  this  woman  during  his  lifetiine,  ta  that 
any  reason  why  this  unfortunate  creature  (who,  when  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  this  island  is  considered,  could  scarcely  have  dared  to 
re«ist  the  desires  of  her  master,)  should  still  sulFer  for  a  crime,  the  guitt 
of  whioh  is  chargeable  upon  ihe  man  solely,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
het  condition,  drives  htr  lo  ihe  commission  of  a  crime  which,  ootwitb- 
atandtng  the  frequency  of  its  committal,  is  not  less  repugnant  lo  the 
laws  of  God,  than  destructive  to  the  morals  of  men  ? 

"  To  what  extremes  the  passion  of  jealousy  will  drive  an  ignorant  and 
illiterate  woman  (for  we  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Earnshaw  can  •careely 
read  or  write)  has  been  seen.  How  far  that  passion,  asaiated  by 
revenge  for  the  expose  which  has  been  made,  will  drive  her,  remaini  id 
be  seen.  Of  this,  however,  Mrs.  Earnshavr  and  Mr.  Fraler  may  ml 
assured,  that  their  conduct,  in  reference  to  this  woman,  will  be  narrowly 
watched  and  made  public.  If  the  laws  are  insuSicient  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  slaves  from  the  tyranny  of  such  owners  as  Mrs.  Eamshaw, 
the  press  is  all-sunicient  to  expose  their  conduct,  and  to  hold  tbem  up 
to  the  detestation  of  the  world.  This  we  are  determined  to  do,  and  thii 
we  will  do,  despite  of  every  thing." 

3.  St.  George's  Council  of  Protection— Rev.  Mr.  Hanna. 
In  our  number  68,  we  gave  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ha^na,  a 
respectable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  respecting  ii  csk  of 
extreme  cruelty  which  had  occurred  in  his  parish,  and  the  impntiity  that 
had  attended  it.  We  also  inserted  the  impotent  defence  set  up  for  tbs 
conduct  of  the  Council  of  Protection  by  two  of  their  body,  who,  lio«- 
ever,  did  not  impugn,  but  admitted  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Mr. 
Hanna  to  their  full  extent.  But  Mr.  Hanna  is  not  less  the  object  ofbitlH 
persecution  because  his  facts  cannot  be  denied.  The  whole  ire  of  the  Ja- 
maica press,  with  a  single  exception,  is  turned,  not  on  the  overseer  who 
inflicted  the  acknowledged  cruelty;  not  on  the  Bve  magtstretes  who  dis- 
missed the  sufferer's  complaint  unredressed,  though  its  truth  was  incoo* 
testably  established;  but  on  Mr.  Hanna  who  exposed  the  atrocious  trass- 
action  to  the  public  indignatiou.if  not  in  Jamaica,  at  leait  in  England.  In 
theltoyalGazetteof  the  7lh  of  August,  we  5nd  him  arraigned  for  conduct 
the  most  unconstitutional  and  monstrous — for  having  loierfered  betweta 
master  and  slave,  and  between  both  and  the  courts  of  justice — coodact 
directly  leading  to  anarchy,  insubordination,  and  insurrection.  7^ 
Courant  is  still  more  virulent,  and  atiacka  not  only  this  part  of  his  con- 
duct, but  his  reprehensible  rigour  in  the  performance  of  bia  dericil 
duties.  "  He  refused  to  baptize,"  says  the  Courant,  Dr.  RoberUoa*i 
childj  "  becanse  one  of  the  sponsors  was  a  balchtlor."     The  rept    ~^ 
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friend  of  Mr.  Haona,  that  the  proposed  sponsor  was  not  only  a  bat- 
chelor,  but  living  in  open  concubinage,  and  the  father  of  a  family  of 
coloured  children,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  person  to  engage  on  behalf  of 
the  child,  to  **  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,**  seems  to  have  added  greatly  to  the 
unpopularity  of  this  faithful  clergyman. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  **  Jamaica  Watchman'' 
on  the  whole  of  this  affair : — 

"  In  our  paper  of  the  21st  ult.  we  adverted  to  the  oppression  which 
had  been  exercised  towards  a  negro  slave  in  the  parish  of  St.  George^ 
and  to  which  our  attention  was  drawn  by  a  '  Notice  to  a  Corres- 
pondent,' which  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  our  Royal  contemporary  of 
the  previous  week,  as  well  as  by  various  reports  which  were  then 
current 

*^  On  that  occasion  we  promised,  that  so  soon  as  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  was  received,  it  should  be  laid  before  them.  The  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  St  George's  on  Monday  evening,  enables  us  to  redeem 
our  pledge,  and  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  if  any  reason- 
able creature  can  peruse  that  communication  without  having  his  feelings 
harrowed  up  ?  The  individual  who  can  peruse  such  a  statement  without 
feeling  something  more  than  indignation  rising  within  him,  cannot  pos- 
sibly  be  possessed  of  natural  feeling !  What !  a  slave  to  be  severely 
punished,  and,  because  upon  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  distant  spot 
to  labour,  he  pleads  his  still  bleeding  wounds,  is  to  be  incarcerated 
from  Monday  evening  until  Wednesday  morning,  his  feet  thrust  into 
the  stocks,  and  his  hands  reversely  manacled  by  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs  ? 
Is  this  the  punishment  which  has  been  described  as  being  too  trifling 
in  its  nature  to  be  further  noticed  ?  What  became  of  the  feelings  of 
those  five  gentlemen  (and  they  too,  we  suppose,  are  proverbial  for  ten- 
derness and  good  nature),  when  they  came  to  such  a  determination  ? 
Surely  they  will  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  charge  was  not  proven  I 
Was  not  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shenton,  a  respectable  magistrate,  suffi- 
cient to  urge  them  to  drag  the  oppressor  before  a  higher  tribunal  ?  It 
undoubtedly  was.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
They  considered  it  better  to  decide  that  the  case  was  unworthy  of  fur- 
ther notice,  than  that  injured  justice  should  be  satisfied — a  slave  should 
have  his  wrongs  avenged— or  the  white  oppressor  receive  that  punish- 
ment which  his  crimes  so  loudly  call  for. 

''  Of  what  avail  are  Councils  of  Protection,  falsely  so  called,  when, 
as  in  this  and  a  variety  of  other  instances,  the  offender  is  sure  to  be 
acquitted ; — when  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  complaints  of  the  suffering, 
unprotected  negro;  and  those  complaints  are  declared  unworthy  of 
further  notice  ;~when  men  who  are  either  slave-owners  or  slave-drivers, 
and  who  are  themselves  guilty  of  maltreating  and  oppressing  the  ne- 
groes belonging  to  them,  or  under  their  management,  constitute  them  ? 

''  The  dearest  friends  of  the  oppressor  are  often  called  upon  to  decide 
between  him  and  a  slave  whom  he  haa  maltreated.  In  a  case  of  that 
kind,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  will,  by  their  decisions^  pbce  him 
within!the  reach  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown  ?  Asaaredly  Hot  Hm 
can  it  be  otherwise,  until  another  class  of  persons  is  admitted  lb  a 
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of  that  power,  which  is,  and  has  been,  monopolized  by  a  favoured  few: 
Here  we  have  a  Ck)ancil  of  Protection  (what  a  strange  name),  two  of  the 
members  of  which  vote  in  an  unaccountably  strange  manner,  and  then, 
strange  to  say,  put  forth,  by  way  of  defending  their  conduct,  a  lettef 
which  most  powerfully  witnesses  against  them. 

'*  What  shall  we  think  of  men  who  can  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
^^ce  of  the  wretched  sufierer  from  his  work  on  Monday,  after  re- 
ceiving severe  flagellation  on  the  Friday  preceding,  *  was  the  result  of  a 
concerted  plan,'  as  he  had  been  (what  think  you,  reader?) — pleasurii^ 
on  board  a  drogger,  not  forty-eight  hours  before ! 

'*  What  shall  we  think  of  men  who  can  describe  the  result  of  Sir. 
Shenton's  examination  of  the  sufferer,  with  such  a  milk  and  water 
phrase  as  this — *^  his  wrists  were  found  tumified,"  when  that  very  Mr. 
Shenton  made  oath  before  these  gentlemen,  that  the  man's  back  parts 
were  '  scored  like  raw  beef  and  his  hands  swollen  to  double  their  na- 
tural size  f 

*'  What  shall  we  think  of  men  who  inform  us,  that  the  poor  negro^ 
while  suffering  under  the  effects  of  previous  punishment,  was  confined 
in  the  stocks  (thus  irritating  his  fresh  and  bleeding  wounds)  '  with  hand- 
cuffs on  his  wrists  behind  his  back,'  (how  admirably  expressed !)  *  from 
3  P.  M.  on  Monday  till  Wednesday  at  7  A.  M.,'  and  then  with  unblush- 
ing effrontery  step  forward  and  declare  that  they  considered  '  a  smart 
reprimand  would  not  only  have  a  salutary  effect'  upon  the  overseer, 
'  but  would  answer  all  the  ends  of  justice^  and  be  a  warning  (what  a 
terrible  warning!)  to  others  not  to  commit  themselves  in  a  similar 
way!' 

''  What  shall  we  think  of  magistrates  who  would  not  and  did  not  vote 
for  the  prosecution  of  an  individual,  whose  conduct '  they  yet  strongly 
deprecate,'  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  treating  his  wretched  fellow 
bemg  *  in  such  a  manner  as  had  ne?er  before  come  within  their  know- 
ledge, during  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  slaves!'" 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  correspondent 
I  alluded  to : 

''  Some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  a  negro  slave,  belonging  to 
Windsor  Castle  estate,  in  this  parish,  received,  by  the  orders  of  the 
overseer,  a  very  severe  punishment  Conscious  of  not  having  com- 
mitted a  very  great  error  (it  having  been  a  mere  slight  dereliction  of 
duty  for  which  he  underwent  so  severe  a  chastisement)  he  repaired  to 
James  Shenton,  Esq.  a  magistrate  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  preferred 
his  complaint.  And  what  was  the  result?  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  part  affected,  that  Mr.  S.  could  really  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  punishment  inflicted ;  the  nature  was  that  of  unwar- 
rantable severity.  This  gentleman  very  properly  advised  the  negro  to 
return  to  the  estate,  which  he  did.  It  appears,  also,  that  though  la- 
bouring under  such  sufferings,  he  did  not  omit  to  return  to  his  appointed 
place  for  labour ;  but,  on  making  his  appearance  there,  he  was  in- 
structed that  he  and  his  fellow-workmen  were  ordered  to  repair  to  an- 
other place  to  perform  some  work  of  the  estate.  This  was  on  Monday. 
Feeling  himself  still  labouring  under  the  laceration,  he  was  unable  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  remained  there  until  about  the  close  of  the 
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day,  at  whi<ih  time,  being  misBed  by  the  overseer,  he  was  de^red  to 
state  the  caase  of  his  absence.  The  poor  negr6  pleaded  his  wretched 
state,  and  offered  his  wounds  as  a  defence.  For  thus  pleadibg,  he  WaS 
immediately  thrust  into  the  stocks — and,  by  main  fotce,  the  negro's 
hands  were  tightly  handcuffed  behind  him — in  which  state,  from  the 
close  of  Monday  until  sometime  early  on  Wednesday,  he  remained 
writhing  under  the  severest  agony !  I  hare  heard  that  Mr.  Shenton  saw 
the  man  in  this  state,  or  rather  he  has  deposed,  on  oath,  '  that  such 
was  the  state  of  his  hinder  parts,  that  the  place  affected  appeared  as 
raw  meat  sliced ;  and  his  hands,  from  the  reversed  conftnemedt,  en- 
larged to  a  bulk  that  can  readily  be  conceived.*  With  these  facts  before 
him,  he  immediately  resorted  to  the  means  of  convening  a  Council  of 
Protection,  which  assembled  about  the  commencement  of  this  month. 
The  Gustos,  the  Hon.  J.  Bell,  was  present.  He  was  assisted  in  this 
important  duty  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  the  fbllowtng  magis- 
trates:— Messrs.  Rogers,  •Gray,  Swire,  •Maxwell,  'Bowyer,  Shenton, 
*  Guscott,  and  *  Helps.  Certainly,  no  other  evidence  could  be  admitted 
but  that  of  Mr.  Shenton,  the  rest  who  saw  it  being  slaves  !  and  although 
he  was  clear  and  positive  m  his  statement,  on  a  division,  whether  the 
oppressor  should  bear  the  penalties  of  the  law — the  five  gentlemen, 
whose  names  are  thus  marked  *,  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  by  de- 
claring that  the  trifling  nature  of  the  circumstance  required  no  farther 
notice  I  And  thus  did  the  labours  of  the  Council  of  Protection  ter- 
minate. 
**  I  shall  offer  no  observations.'* 

4.     Case  of  George  Ancle ^  a  slave  belonging  to  Bog  Estate ^  in  Vere, 

the  property  of  John  Morant^  Esq, 

We  gave,  m  our  No.  69,  the  case  of  this  negpro,  a  carpenter,  who  was 
tried  at  the  Vere  Quarter  Sessions*  in  July  last,  found  guilty  of  preaching 
to  his  fellow  slaves,  and  sentenced  for  this  offence  to  six  months'  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse.  In  the  Watchman  of  the  1 1  th  of  September 
is  contained  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morant,  the  proprietor  of  the  Bog 
Estate,  now,  we  believe,  in  England,  to  this  effect : 

'*  It  was  my  intention  to  have  handed  you  an  account  of  your  slave, 
George  Ancle,  as  I  received  it  from  two  respectable  persons  who  were 
present  at  the  trial ;  but  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  so  doing  by 
some  person  or  persons,  who,  prompted  by  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
have  done  it  in  a  much  more  able  manner  than  I  could.*  I  have, 
therefore,  only  to  relate  a  few  more  particulars,  which,  most  probably, 
will  not  reach  you  in  any  other  way.  A  woman  of  the  name  of 
'  Richards'  was  taken  up  as  well  as  'Ancle,'  and  both  of  them  confined. 
She  is  a  Methodist — Ancle  is  a  Baptist ;  and  I  understand  that  on  the 
day  of  trial,  the '  Custos^'  after  some  conversation  with  yonr  Attorney, 
Mr.  Bayly,  handed  this  woman  her  manumission  paper,  with  a  severe 
reprimand  for  her  conduct,  and  discharged  her. 

'*  Report  says,  that  the  late  Mr.  Richards  left  her  free.  If  so,  why 
has  she  been  kept  in  bondage  upwards  of  two  years  since  his  demise  ? 

•Tke  writer  allades  to  tbe  account  which  we  have  already  inserted  hi  the 
Reporter,  No.  09. 
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Surely  she  oughtto  be  recompensed  for  her  services  on  the  property 
duriog  that  time.  But  this  I  must  leave  and  proceed  to  mform  you 
further  of  George  Ancle  subsequent  to  his  trial.  The  poor  man  took  a 
few  necessaries  with  him  to  the  workhouse,  to  comfort  him  in  hit  de- 
plorable situation,  of  which  he  was  quickly  robbed,  and  since  which  be 
haS|  been  exceedingly  ill.  And  now,  Sir,  if  death  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sufferings,  I  would  humbly  ask — Who  is  to  answer  for 
his  life?  The  watchman  who  informed  against  him?  The  attorney 
and  overseer  who  prosecuted  him  ?  The  jury  who  gave  their  verdict 
s^nst  him?  The  judge  who  awarded  the  sentence?  Or  will  his 
blood  be  upon  his  own  head  for  daring  to  worship  his  God,  and  invoking 
others  to  follow  his  example  ? 

"  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  not  aware  of  the  loss  you  sustain  by  this 
event ;  from  what  little  I  am  acquainted  with  a  sugar  estate,  I  know  the 
value  of  tradesmen  on  the  property,  especially  a  good  carpenter  bearing 
a  good  character;  and  if  an  overseer  does  not  know  how  to  appreciate 
their  services,  he  is  very  unfit  for  his  business. 

''  In  conclusion.  Sir,  as  the  Clarendon  Workhouse  is  not  much  out  of 
™y  vAy>  I  sh^l^  ^c  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state  and 
condition  of  this  good  man,  and  informing  you  of  the  same  through 
the  medium  of  •  The  Watchman.'    "  I  remain,  Sir." 

We  subjoin  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Watchman  on 
this  horrifying  transaction : 

"  It  has  become  common  with  the  M'Queens,  the  Barclays,  and  other 
hired  defenders  of  the  existing  system  of  Colonial  oppression,  to  assert 
that'  the  planters  are  not  inimical  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  but  that  they  object  to  that  instruction  being  afforded  by  Sec- 
tarians, because  they  receive  money  from,  and  consequently  deprive  the 
negroes  of  their  little  earnings,  injure  their  healths  by  nightly  meetings, 
and  afford,  under  pret'^iice  of  religious  worship,  opportunities  for  com- 
municating designs  of  a  nature  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  island !" 

*'  As  the  general  decent  appearance  of  slaves  attached  to  dissenting 
congregations,  together  with  their  proverbially  industrious  and  peace- 
able habits  completely  disprove  the  latter  assertions,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following : — *  The  planters  are  not  inimical  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  slaves,'  and  adduce  another  fact  in  support  of 
Uie  position  which  we  some  time  ago  assumed,  that  the  assertion  was 
false,  and  ohly  put  forth  as  an  excuse,  or  palliative,  for  the  disgraceful 
I  system  of  opposition,  so  foolishly  manifested  towards  the  industrious 

and  indefatigable  propagators  of  Christianity  in  this  island,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church. 

'*  As  we  have,  upon  former  occasions,  noticed  at  large  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Barclay,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  bringing  forward,  as 
they  come  in  our  way,  facts  which  go  to  prove  (in  opposition  to  that 
gentleman's  declaration)  the  presence  of  a  decided  hostility  to  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  knowledge  among  the  slaves,  and  the  obvious 
determination  of  the  planters  to  prevent,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge,  which  they  pretend  to  wish  their  negproes 
to  possess. 
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*'  Connected  with  this  determination  o(  the  planters  is  the  charge  of 
cruelty :  for  surely  it  must  be  cruel  to  punish  a  negro  for  worshipping 
his  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience :  unless,  in- 
deed, it  is  intended  to  be  maintained  that  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  blood, 
bones,  and  sinews  of  the  negro,  is  the  rightful  property  of  his  master, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  course  he  can  and  will  keep  the  former  in  dark- 
ness, as  well  as  the  latter  in  bondage ;  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
reason,  justice,  or  humanity.** 

After  detailing  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  have  already  detailed 
them,  and  which  he  says,  *'  shew  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  asser- 
tions of  Mr.  Barclay,  and  how  much  dependance  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
declarations  (however  solemn)  of  men  who  '  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil/  and  who  are  therefore  desirous  to 
perpetuate  a  system  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to  themselves,  and 
injury  to  those  who  are  its  unfortunate  victims,'*  the  Editor  of  the 
Watchman  thus  proceeds : 

"  Remarks  upon  this  sentence  we  shall  not  make,  because  they  are 
unnecessary.  The  man  who  can  peruse  the  testimony  of  the  several 
witnesses,  the  declarations  of  the  prisoner  himself,  and  reflect  but  for  a 
moment  upon  the  tmly  praite-worthy  and  ChnsUan  spirit  by  which  this 
poor  negro  was  actuated,  and  not  feel  his  blood  boil  within  him  at  the 
reflection  that  for  the  manifestation  of  a  degree  of  charity  and  Christian 
benevolence  truly  admirable,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
six  months  in  a  workhouse,  must  certainly  be  void  of  feeling,  and  dead 
to  tiie  best  sympathies  of  our  nature ! 

**  Mr.  Morant,  no  doubt,  supposes  that  his  negroes  are  happy  and 
contented,  and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
foregoing,  however,  but  too  clearly  proves  that  he  is  mistaken !  Bene- 
volent and  kind  as  he  is,  too  kind  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  of  his  negroes  is  doomed  to  six  months'  hard  labour  in  a 
workhouse  for  endeavouring  to  make  his  fellow-slaves  better  men  and 
better  servants,  and  worshipping  In  company  with  them  the  Being  that 
gave  them  existence,  we  may  conceive  his  astonishment  when  roused 
from  his  pleasing  slumber  by  '  The  Watchman,'  (which  will  be  sent 
him,)  he  perceives  that  the  fancied  happiness  of  his  slaves  was  at 
best  but  a  dream,  and  that  whilst  he  has  been  reposing  on  the  artful 
representations  of  his  underlings,  the  iron  yoke  of  tyranny,  and,  worst 
of  all,  religious  tyranny,  is  pressing  hard  upon  those  whose  comfort  and 
happiness  he  is  bound,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  attend  to  and 
ensure." 

5.  St.  Andrew's  SessioTis — a  new  case  of  persecution. 

The  Royal  Gazette  of  the  11  th  of  September  last,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing intelligence : — 

"  A  full  bench  of  magistrates  sat  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  September, 
at  the  Court-House,  Halfway*Tree,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  viz. — 
Justices  Robert  Smith,  James  Smith,  C.  S.  Cockburn,  and  J.  Wiles, 
Esqrs. 

"  Their  attention  principally  was  called  to  a  case  relative  to  three  slaves 
from  Mount  Industry,  one  of  whom  had  already  been  committed  for 
trial,  for  a  violent  assault  on  his  overseer,  while  discharging  the  duties 
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imposed  on  him  by  the  orders  of  his  employer,  Bamaby  Maddan,  Esq. 
for  a  violation  of  die  50th  and  5l8t  clauses  of  the  Slave  Law.*  That 
highly  respectable  and  well-known  humane  owner^  Mr.  MaddaD,t  with 
his  overseer,  were  in  attendance.  The  case,  however,  was  not  proceeded 
in  further  than  that  one  of  the  slaves.  Bull,  was  remanded,  and  tbe 
other,  Romeo,  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Slave-court.  This  line  of 
proceeding  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the  Depoty  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Mr.  Clement,  submitting  the  affidavit  of  the  overseer,  Mr.  Ouent, 
to  their  worships*  consideration.  The  affidavit  contained  three  distinct 
charges — one,  that  Bull  was  (after  repeated  orders  to  tbe  contrary,) 
discovered  in  the  act  of  preaching  to  a  concourse  of  slaves  in  his  negro- 
house,  at  a  time  he  should  have  been  at  his  work  in  the  field ;  another, 
that  Romeo  (in  opposition  to  the  orders  he  had  also  received,)  was  dis- 
covered preaching  to  an  assemblage  of  slaves,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  of  another  date,  dressed  in  the  habiliments  tif  a  priest;  and 
the  other,  that  the  head  driver,  Richard,  who  had  had  the  confidence  of 
his  owners  and  overseer  for  some  years  past,  had  violently  assaulted  Mr. 
Ouens,  because,  forsooth,  he  (the  overseer)  detected  Bull  and  Romeo  in 
their  improper  practices.  Mr.  Clement  submitted,  with  reference  to  the 
50th  clause,  that  Bull  should  be  remanded  (notwithstanding  that  clause 
g^ve  power  and  jurisdiction  to  any  two  justices  to  proceed  summarily 
to  punish  him  on  due  conviction,)  until  the  case  of  Romeo,  and  that  of 
Richard,  were  disposed  of  in  the  Slave-court,  as  it  was  unquestionable 
that  the  two  latter  were  triable  there  under  the  51st  clause ;  and  Richard 


*  These  iniquitous  clauses  are  as  follow,  viz. — 

'*  L.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  practice  of  ignorant,  saperstitioas, 
or  designing  slaves  of  attempting  to  instruct  others,  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  life :  Be  it  enacted^  That 
any  slave  or  stares,  found  guilty  of  preaching  and  teaching  as  Anabaptists,  o^ 
otherwise,  without  a  permission  from  their  owner  and  tbe  quturter  sessions  for  the 
parish  in  which  such  preaching  and  teaching  takes  place,  shall  be  punished  in 
such  manner  as  any  two  magistrates  may  deem  proper,  by  flagellation,  or  impri- 
sonment in  the  workhouse  to  hard  labour. 

**  LI.  And  whereas  a  practice  of  nightly  and  other  private  meetings  has  fre- 
quently taken  place  amongst  the  slaves  in  several  parts  of  this  island,  and 
which  have  been  unknown  to  the  owner,  attorney,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  the  slaves  of  the  property,  and  as  such  meetings  are  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  slaves,  and  of  dangerous  tendency :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaidy 
That  in  fatnre  all  such  meetings  shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  tbe  persona  who 
shall  or  may  attend  them,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  taken  before 
any  magistrate  of  the  parish  wherein  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  and,  if  any 
person  of  free  condition  attend  such  meeting,  and  it  appears  to  the  said  magis- 
trate, on  the  oath  of  the  person  accusing  the  party,  that  he  or  she  is  guilty,  he  or 
she  shall  be  committed  to  gaol  to  be  tried  at  the  next  quarter  session  for  the 
parish  for  the  said  offence,  and,  if  convicted  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  justices,  before 
whom  he  or  she  shall  be  so  convicted,  think  proper  to  direct,  not  exceeding  three 
months  :  And  if  the  offender  be  a  slave,  he  or  she  shall  be  tried  at  a  slave-court, 
and,  if  convicted  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  said  court  to  hard 
lahour  for  such  time  as  the  cowrt  shall  think  proper  to  direct,  or  to  receive  sach 
other  punishment  by  flogging,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one  time,  as 
the  court  shall  order  and  direct."  (This  seems  to  imply,  that  the  court  may 
award  several  such  inflictions,  if  they  be  given  at  different  times.) 

t  Mr.  Maddan  is  not  the  owner,  bat  only  the  i«ceiver  of  the  estate,  on  which 
there  are  seventy  slaves. 
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also,  under  the  47th.*  Mr.  C.  conceived  it  bis  duty  thus  to  addiesg; 
their  worships,  because  he  wished  them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  pre-  ■ 
cision  and  deliberation ;  the  more  especially  so,  as  there  was  a  matter 
(which  he  would  only  at  the  present  moment  assert  to  be  one  of  the 
most  officious  and  mtruding  nature,  that  oerhaps  was  ever  before 
attempted,  towards  the  subversion  of  all  local  constitutional  authority, 
and  the  right  of  ownership  of  slave  property,)  connected  with  this  case,, 
on  which,  m  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  might  hereafter  be  allied 
upon  officially  to  animadvert,  and  bring  before  another  tribunal.  Mr,  C. 
would  not  then  go  into  the  particulars  of  what  the  matter  alluded  to 
was,  but  would  briefly  refer  to  an  article,  or  rather  an  address,  in  a  late 
public  print,  from  an  individual  whose  authority  and  conduct,  as 
assumed  and  exercised  in  the  production  Uluded  to,  would  doubtless  be 
questioned  and  considered  of  in  another  jurisdiction !  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  production  in  question  was  too  well  already  circulated  by  the 
channel  of  its  publicity  to  require  a  further  identity,  and  he  was  equally 
satisfied  that  their  worships,  without  giving  it  any  further  consideration 
for  the  present,  would  exercise  their  usual  sound  and  honest  discretion 
in  then  disposing  of  the  case  in  the  way  submitted.  Accordingly,  their 
worships  then  ordered  that  Bull  should  not  be  tried  summarily  at  pre- 
sent, but  remanded  until  the  trial  of  Romeo  and  Richard  should  be 
disposed  of  next  month.  Mr.  Maddan  was  asked  (in  order  to  save  the 
property  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  loss  of  their  labours,)  if  he 
would  enter  into  bail  to  produce  Bull  and  Romeo  at  the  trial ;  but  that 
gentleman  declined,  observing,  that  after  his  own  admonitions  and  his 
own  orders  had  been  so  disregarded,"  (the  slaves  choosing  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  See  Acts  iv.  19.)  ''he  would  not  interpose.  They 
were  consequently  put  in  custody.  We  observed,  as  Mr.  M.  was  leaving 
the  Court-house,  that  Romeo  and  Bull  dropped  on  their  knees,  re- 

2 nesting  his  pardon,  and  excusing  themselves  for  having  acted  as  they 
id  under  the  advice  of  others.  They  said  he  was  a  '  good  Massa 
Trustee,  and  they  begged  him  hard.' — Mr.  M.  could  only  say  to  them 
he  could  not  interfere,  but  they  would  have  justice  dealt  to  them.  He 
was  sorry  they  had  brought  themselves  where  they  were.'* 

So  far  the  Gazette. — Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  head  and 
front  of  these  men's  offence  is  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  pray* 
ing  to  and  praising  God,  and  for  imparting  to  their  fellow-slaves  the 
knowledge  they  Aemselves  have  acquired.  We  shall  soon  learn  the 
result  of  this  persecution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  discussions  on  the 
subject.  The  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Morgan,  the  senior  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary,  has  appeared  in  the  Watchman  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber,  dated  two  days  before ;  being,  we  doubt  not,  the  obnoxious  letter 
alluded  to  above  by  Mr.  Clement. 

"  Having  heard  that  Richard  Shroeter,  a  slave  belonging  to  B. 
Maddan,  Esq.,  and  a  Member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  was  in  the  gaol 
of  this  city,  I  visited  him  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,    Richard,  it  appears,  being  the  driver, 

*  See  above,  p.  484,  Note. 
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had  frequently  been  charged  by  the  Overseer  not  to  allow 
prayers  at  the  negro  houses,  which  caution  was  oo  Friday  morning  last 
renewed.  On  that  occasion  he  retired  to  his  house,  ate  his  supper,  sod 
was  about  going  to  bed,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  children,  and,  oo 
opening  the  door,  and  inquiring  what  was  amiss,  he  was  told  by  sobm 
of  the  children  that  Busha  (the  overseer)  was  chasing  them.  Oi 
observing  to  the  children  that  they  were  mistaken,  he  was  accosted  bj 
the  overseer,  who  charged  him  with  allowing '  Methodist  prayer^  to  U 
kept  at  the  negro-houses,  contrary  to  his  pleasure.  He  was  then  ordered 
by  this  Gentleman  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  prayer,  which  he  did. 
On  finding,  however,  that  the  praying  negroes  were  dispersed,  the  over- 
seer commenced  an  assault,  and  struck  the  negro  repeatedly.  Richsnl 
then  requested  him  to  desist,  and  in  his  defence  held  the  aggressor  by 
the  sleeve  of  his  upper  garment ;  but  denies  most  distinctly  the  charge 
of  having  struck  him.  The  sick  nurse  was  present,  and  witnessed  the 
whole  affair.  The  next  morning  Richard  was  taken  with  his  fellow* 
slaves,  William  and  Edward,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  to  Halfway-Tree  workhouse,  and  on  Monday  the  former  was 
removed  to  the  g^ol  of  this  city.  ^ 

'*  These  facts,  which  were  stated  to  me  by  the  negro  himself,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  I  send  for  insertion  in  your  paper." 

On  the  13th  of  September,  there  appeared  in  the  Jamaica  Conrani^ 
the  organ  of  the  colonial  authorities,  the  following  leading  article : — 

'*  On  Friday  morning  last,  Mr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Preachers 
in  this  city,  ciailled  at  the  gaol,  and  applied  for  permission  to  visit  one 
of  the  slaves  confined  there,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  but  declined  to 
name  the  party  to  whom  he  wished  to  have  access.  The  gaoler  pointed 
out  to  this  Reverend  intermeddler,  that  according  to  the  gaol  regula- 
tions, no  one  was  permitted  to  visit  prisoners  under  commitment  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  f.  m.  without  an  order  from  a  magis- 
trate. This  was  a  poser  for  the  old  fellow,  who  sulkily  walked  away, 
expressing  his  determination  to  find  his  way  into  gaol,  in  spite  of  the 
magistrates.  This,  we  believe,  he  will  very  shortly  accomplish  ;  but  his 
deliverance  therefrom  may  not  be  so  easily  efifected  as  he  imagines.  We 
would  advise  Mr.  Morgan  to  bear  in  his  remembrance  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Smith  in  Demerara." 

In  the  Watchman  of  the  15th,  an  answer  to  this  statement,  from  two 
Methodist  missionaries,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Pennock,  was  inserted. 
They  affirm,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  they  called  at  the 
gaol  to  see  a  slave,  a  member  of  their  society,  named  Richard  Schroeter, 
in  order  to  administer  to  him  that  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation 
which,  in  his  present  unfortunate  circumstances,  were  so  highly  necessary. 
But  they  were  told  at  the  office  that  no  persons  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  prisoners  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  fi\Qy  when  Mr.  Morgan  ob- 
served,— '*  as  that  is  the  case,  we  will  call  again  after  five  this  even- 
ing.'* They  were  then  told  by  the  white  person  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners,  that  he  was  *'  under  orders  to  prohibit  their  visits  altogether.** 
To  which,  all  that  Mr.  Morgan  replied  was,  *'  that  is  what  we  wished  to 

*To  be  tried,  we  presame,  for  his  life,  under  the  47th  clanse  of  the  act  of  1816. 
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know ;"  and  then  departed  without  uttering  another  syllable,  or  express- 
ing '*  any  determination  to  find  his  way  into  gaol  in  spite  of  the  magis- 
trates." If, however,  it  is  added,  "either  Mr.  Morgan  or  any  other  Wes- 
leyan  missionary  get  into  gaol  for  '  righteousness'  sake,'  they  will  trust 
in  that  God  who  preserved  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  count  neither 
life  nor  liberty  dear  to  them,  when  God  can  be  honoured  by  the  sacrifice 
of  either.  As  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Demerara,  to  whose  fate  the  Courant 
refers  them,  he  was  generally  regarded  in  the  Christian  world  as  a 
martyr  to  intolerance,  oppression,  and  cruelty;  and  should  they  be 
doomed  to  the  same  fate,  they  would  neither  murmur  nor  repine  at 
their  lot;  so  that  it  was  idle  to  hold  Smith  up  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
them.''  The  Courant,  however,  does  not  confine  his  bile  to  the  secta- 
ries, as  may  be  seen  by  his  abuse  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  and  his 
virulent  attacks  on  Mr.  Wildman,  for  his  present  evangelical  mode,  as 
he  calls  it,  of  managing  Papine  Estate,  and  his  folly  in  **  teaching  the 
young  idea  to  shoot,"  and  in  labouring  to  convert  his  slaves. 

The  efifect  of  the  above  illustrations  will  be  greatly  streogtliened  when 
we  come  to  consider  a  volume  just  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  George  Murray,  being  a  detail  of  his  further  abortive 
efforts  to  bring  Jamaica  and  the  other  colonies  to  some  sense  of  their 
duty.  But  we  must  suspend  for  the  present  any  analysis  of  this  instruct- 
ive volume,  or  of  Mr.  Stephen's  admirable  work,  to  which  we  briefly 
adverted  in  our  last  number.  In  the  mean  time,  "  the  Watchman''  shall 
aid  us  to  express  the  view  we  take  of  the  subject    (See  his  paper  of  the 

16th  of  June,  1830.) 

*'  Had  proofs  been  wanting  of  the  utter  inutility  of  Councib  of  Protection — 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  admission  of  slave  evidence  (unshackled  by  cer- 
tificates from  Rectors) — and  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  for  the 
slave,  and  the  absurdity  of  talking  about  ameliorating  bis  condition  without  such 
admission  of  his  evidence — the  case  of  Mr.  Bridges  has  furnished  them 
abundantly,  since  no  one  can  doubt  that  had  slave  evidence  been  admissible, 
this  '  amiable'  personification  of  truth  and  mcrcif  would  have  met  with  justice, 
and  not  impunity.  As  it  is,  the  whole  afiair  assumes  the  character  of  an  open 
contest  of  falsehood,  prejudice,  and  tyranny  against  justice. 

'*  The  recent  development  of  Jamaica  liberality,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
productive  of  much  good  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  classes  in  this  island. 
The  ministry  and  people  of  England  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the  opposition  shown  by  the  Colonists  to  every  attempt  or 
proposition  tending  to  relax  the  iron  grasp  of  Colonial  tyranny. — Sir  George 
Murray  will  now  see  the  futility  of  issuing  instructions  for  the  investigation  of 
slave  questions  by  Councils  of  Protectiim,  and  of  expecting  a  Jamaica  Grand 
Jury  to  find  a  true  Bill,  in  such  a  case,  against  an  avowed  defender  of  the  Jamaica 
system.  He  will  no  longer  leave  the  trial  of  such  charges  to  men  whose  interests, 
and,  (considering  that  many  of  them  are  Americans  and  other  foreigners,)  we 
may  add,  prejudices  prompt  them  to  oppose  the  British  Government,  and  who 
(even  though  uninfluenced  by  such  motives,)  dare  not  convict  the  criminal,  lest 
he,  in  retaliation,  should  expose  their  liability  to  a  similar  ordeal,  or  the  Colonial 
Press  mistake  them  for  good  men,  and  abuse  them  accordingly.  Conscious  of 
the  impropriety  of  their  individual  conduct,  they  cling  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection ;  and  should  any  of  their  misdeeds  transpire  and  give  rise  to  the  sem- 
blance of  a  legal  inquiry,  the  pack  commence,  at  full  cry,  a  clamorous  protest 
against  the  *  invasion  of  their  rights.' 
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**  With  such  materials  composing  the  majority  of  our  Senators  and  Ci?il  Ab- 
thorities,  it  cannot  occasion  much  surprise,  that  Sir  Geoiig;e*8  recommendatkn  K 
do  justice  to  a  slave,  should  be  met  by  clamorous  insult ; — that  the  miooritifl 
who  presumed  to  vote,  with  some  regard  to  conscience,  on  the  late  Coundb  oi 
Inquiry,  should  be  denounced  as  the  personal  enemies  of  the  accused ; — tk 
Mr.  S.  M.  Barrett  should  have  raised  tne  voice  of  humanity  in  vain,  against  th 
shameless  violators  of  her  sex*s  modesty ;  or  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middksa 
has  ignored  the  Bill  against  the  author  of  the  '  Voice  from  JamatcaJ 

**  To  succeed  in  its  humane  views,  the  British  Government  must  adopt  anotfae 
line  of  policy  from  that  hitherto  observed.  The  contemplation  of  unre^rictad 
authority  has  so  long  been  ^miliar  to  the  mind  of  the  planter — he  has  so  krafj 
revelled  in  the  power  to  *  excite  terror  and  inflict  pain  ;*  with  no  opposition  to 
his  will,  save  <  supplications,  by  which  insolence  was  elated,  and  teats,  hy  wfaid 
cruelty  was  gratified ;'  that  the  puny  despot  now  views  complaint  as  open  rebel- 
lion, and  le^  investigation  as  an  infringement  on  his  *  vested  rights.* '' 


II. — Mauritius,   and  Mr.  Telfair. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondent  J.  P.,  as  well  as  all  others  wbc 
may  be  disposed  to  make  the  same  inquiry,  that  they  will  find  in  the 
Reporter,  No.  62,  a  brief  but  decisive  reply  to  Mr.  Telfair's  bulky 
pamphlet,  as  far  as  it  was  required  to  vindicate  the  account  we  had 
given  in  preceding  numbers  of  the  state  of  slavery  and  the  slate 
trade  in  the  Mauritius.  Besides  this,  they  will  find  in  oar  No.  69,  p. 
449,  strong  ground,  in  the  neglect  and  irregularity  of  the  Slave  Registry, 
for  suspecting  that  things  have  not  been  materially  reformed  in  that 
island,  m  respect  to  the  effectual  prevention  of  the  piratical  slave  trade. 
And  if  that  only  effective  means  of  repressing  the  slave  trade  be  neg- 
lected by  the  authorities  there,  what  hope  can  be  fairly  entertained  of 
improvement  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves  ? 

But  a  still  more  complete  answer  to  every  attempt  to  deliver  the 
Mauritius  from  the  opprobrium  justly  affixed  to  it,  as  the  most  noted 
of  all  the  colonies  for  the  iniquity  of  its  laws  and  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pressiveness of  its  practice,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  laid  three  or 
four  days  ago  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  of  which  we  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  give  an  account. 


Anti-Slavery  Petitions. 

Since  Parliament  has  assembled,  the  number  of  petitions  for  the 
early  and  entire  abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  which  have  beoi  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  down  to  the  17th  instant  indostve, 
is  ^089.  Events,  with  which  all  our  readers  are  well  acquainted,  may 
cause  the  postponement,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  multitude  of  petitions 
which  still  remain  to  be  presented,  and  which  all  breathe  the  same  ear- 
nest prayer. 
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Reply  to  an  Attack  on  the  Anti-Slavert  Society,  contained 
IN  A  Pamphlet  by  the  Right  Honourable  R.Wilmot  Horton, 

ENTITLED,  ''  FiRST  LeTTER  TO  THE  FREEHOLDERS  OF  THE  CoUNTY 

OF  York,  on  Negro  Slatery,"  &c. 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  late  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Co- 
lonies, bearing  this  title :  — "  First  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  York,  on  Negro  Slavery ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Claims 
of  the  West  Indians  for  equitable  Compensation."  We  are  induced 
to  notice  this  pamphlet,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  authority  which  may 
be  thought  to  attach  to  it,  m  consequence  of  the  official  situation 
which  its  author  filled  so  long,  and  which  naturally  gave  him  a  ready 
access  to  the  beat  sources  of  information.  But  for  this  circumstance 
it  would  hardly  have  called  for  animadversion,  as  it  is  no  more  than 
a  reimpression,  slightly  altered  to  suit  existing  circumstances,  of  a 
former  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1896,  and  placed  on  their  list  by 
the  Colonial  Committee,  entitled  "  The  West  India  Question  practi- 
cally considered."  The  two  pamphlets  are  marked,  as  we  might 
expect,  by  the  same  characteristic  peculiarities.  They  are  employed 
eitner  in  laboriously  proving  admitted  truths;  or  in  eagerly  com- 
bating mere  shadows,  the  creation  of  the  author's  own  fancy. 

With  respect  to  the  former  point,  we  need  only  to  repeat  what  we 
said  on  the  publication  of  the  nrst  of  these  two  pamphlets,  in  1896, 
(see  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  11,  p.  168.) — ^tnat  tne  author  might 
have  spared  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
views  now  entertained  by  the  leading  abolitionists  on  the  subject  of 
the  necessity  and  expediency  .of  legislative  interference,  with  respect 
to  colonial  slavery,  have  undergone  a  great  change  since  1799,  and 
even  since  1807.  This  fact  is  so  far  from  having  been  denied,  that 
it  has  been  fully  and  freely  admitted.  Nay,  it  stands  prominently 
forward  as  the  very  ground  on  which,  in  1893,  the  men  of  1799  and 
of  1807  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions.*  But, 
(we  then  asked,  as  we  now  ask  again)  if  the  abolitionists  formerly 

*  See  sobftaace  of  the  DelMOe  of  the  15th  of  May,  182S.    Preface,  pp.  10, 11. 
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placed  an  unwarranted  and  too  liberal  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  tin 
colonists  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  are  they,  or  are  tboH 
who  have  entered  into  their  labours  to  be  blamed,  as  wanting  eithei 
in  consistency  or  in  good  faith,  because  the  painful  experience  tf 
twenty-three  years  has  satisfied  them  that  their  confidence  was  ini» 
U  placed,  and  that  all  hope  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slive 

and  still  more,  all  hope  of  his  emancipation,  except  from  parliamen 
tary  interference,  has  become  vain  and  illusory  ?  On  this  point,  there 
fore,  the  author  may  now,  as  in  1826,  enjoy  his  fancied  victory  ud 
disturbed  by  any  denial.  We  plead  guilty ;  and  we  feel  no  shame  h 
the  avowal. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  author^s  charge  against  the  abolitioD 
ists  of  departing  from  the  compact,  by  which  he  alleg'es  they  bourn 
themselves,  to  abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  15th  of  May,  1823,1k 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  they,  one  and  all,  pro 
tested,  at  the  time,  against  committing  the  work  of  reformation  to  thi 
Colonial  Assemblies,  and  only  forbore  from  pressing  the  matter  to  i 
division,  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  promise  of  the  Government 
that  in  case  those  assemblies  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  o 
parliament,  the  interference  of  parliament  would  unquestionably  ht 
applied  for.  We  here  allude  not  merely  to  Mr.  Canning^s  speech  oi 
that  occasion,  published  and  accredited  by  Lord  Bathurst,  in  his  cir 
cular  addressed  to  the  colonial  governors  on  the  28th  of  May,  1823 
but  to  the  following  passage  in  the  subsequent  despatch  of  the  9th  oi 
July,  182S,  which  may  probably  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  th< 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself. — '^  In  conclusion,  I  have  most  ear- 
nestly to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  carry  thesi 
improvements  into  effect,  not  only  with  all  possible  dispatch^  but  it 
the  spirit  of  perfect  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  hu 
Majesty's  government  ;*' — "  and  if  (which  I  am  unwilling  to  imagine] 
you  should  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  you  will  lose  no  time  ii 
transmitting  to  me  the  necessary  communication,  in  order  that  I  ma} 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  lairing  the  matter  before  parliament, 
and  submitting  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  it  may  be  Jk 
to  adopt  in  consequence,** 

Has,  then,  the  compact  of  1823  been  violated?  It  undoubtedly  hat 
— and  we  think  that  on  the  ministers  of  the  crown  rests  the  guilt  of  iti 
violation,  not  exempting  from  a  share  of  that  guilt  the  right  hon 

gentleman  himself.  Nor  is  our  estimate  of  its  amount  at  all  lesseneci 
y  reverting  to  the  fallacious  statements,  whencesoever  derived,  whicli 
were  officially  laid  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  March  1826,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  reform  ;  and  which 
were  so  fully  exposed  at  the  time  in  the  Reporters,  Nos.  10  and  1 1. 

The  author  will  not  deny  that,  in  1823,  a  solemn  engagement  was 
entered  into  by  government,  to  adopt  ^'determined  and  vigorous"  mea- 
sures, for  accomplishing, "  at  the  earliest  period,"  the  emancipation  oi 
the  slaves,  in  other  words,  the  words  of  the  resolution,  '^  their  partici- 
pation in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects."  He  cannot  deny  this. — Does  he  then 
blame  the  abolitionists,  for  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  and 
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for  complaininfiT  of  its  forfeiture  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  associates  ? 
No,  not  entirely  so :  but  he  blames  them  for  doing  this  ^^  without 
EQUITABLE  COMPENSATION."  We  distinctly  deny  this  charge  ;  and  we 
call  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  or  any  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment ever  brought  forwardany  proposition  for  equitable  compensation 
which  was  resisted  by  the  abolitionists.  Had  not  he  and  his  col- 
leagues forcibly  taken  the  matter  out  of  Mr.  Buxton's  hands  ?  Was 
it  not  for  them  to  have  adopted  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  own 
pledges?  Was  it  Mr.  Buxton's  part  or  theirs  to  have  dene  this?  Or 
were  they  ever  prevented  by  him,  or  by  any  one  of  his  friends,  from 
propoundinfir  what  might  appear  to  them  equitable,  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  to  which  they  had  so  so- 
lemnly bound  themselves  ?  So  far  from  it,  the  abolitionists  often  and 
in  vam  urged  the  government  to  do  so  at  whatever  cost.  This  was 
the  burden  of  almost  every  Anti-Slavery  petition  addressed  to  parlia- 
ment from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Even  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  itself,  in  its  petition  of  1826,  professed  its  perfect 
readiness,  if  called  upon  to  contribute  whatever  sum  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  cheerfully  to  obey  the  call. 

And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  afler  all  this,  in  1830,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  write  a  pamphlet,  to  denounce  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party  as  men  of  bad  faith,  as  men  guilty  of  violating  their 
compact  with  government  and  the  planters,  in  demanding  abolition 
without  compensation ! ! 

His  proof  of  this  charge  is  sufficiently  whimsical,  and  not  a  little 
characteristic.  He  places  m  the  title-page,  as  his  motto,  a  passage  in 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  fully  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
planters  to  prefer,  and,  by  adequate  proof,  to  establish  their  claim  to 
indemnity.  The  whole  of  the  passage  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
mottOf  is  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  bv  no  means  intended  to  attribute  the  existence  and  continuance  of  this 
most  opprobrious  system  to  our  Colonies  exclusively.  On  the  contrary,  the  guilt 
and  shame  arising  from  it  belong  in  perhaps  an  equal  degree  to  the  people  and 
parliament  of  this  county.  But  on  that  very  account  are  we  the  more  rigidly 
Douod  to  lose  no  time  in  investigating  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  and  in 
adopting  such  measures  as  shall  bring  it  to  the  earliest  termination  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  the  parties  who  sustain  its  grievous  yoke. 

**  Bat,  besides  our  paramount  and  indispensable  obligations,  on  moral  and 
religious  eroimds,  to  relieve  our  colonial  bondsmen  from  the  cruel  and  degrading 
state  to  ^idi  we  have  reduced  them,  and  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can  the  num- 
berless wrongs  of  which  we  have  been  the  criminal  authors ;  it  is  further  due  to 
the  character  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  that  we  should  act 
agreeably  to  the  principles  which,  in  our  discussions  with  them  relative  to  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  we  have  professed  to  make  the  basis  of  our  representations. 
It  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  they  should  regard  those  professions  as  otherwise 
than  insincere,  or  that  they  should  defer  to  our  representations,  however  urgent, 
if  we  exhibit  in  our  own  conduct  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  sanctioning  as  legal, 
in  our  own  dominions,  practices  of  the  very  same  nature,  in  effect,  with  those 
which  we  reprobate  and  denounce  as  immoral,  inhuman,  and  unjust,  when  they 
oecnr  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

**  It  is  therelbre  our  clear  and  indisputable  duty  completely  to  reform  our  pre- 
itiit  colonial  ^sisro,  even  if  it  should  require  alai^ge  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
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acramplish  that  obje<.<t.  But  the  proposed  diaoge,  we  believe,  is  piesoibd 
us  not  more  by  moral  and  religious  pnnciple,  than  by  tbe  aouiidest  views  of) 
tical  eipediency.  Id  the  present  advanced  btate  of  knowledge,  it  can  no  In 
bcBquesuoo  that  the  labour  of  slave*  is  much  less  profitable  UMn  thaiofftttn 
and  thai  it  can  only  be  supported  at  a  very  heavy  enpenae  to  the  conununii 
large.  In  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sutficicnt  to  adduce  the  pnTtectiiig  duba 
bounties  afforded  to  the  groweis  of  sugar  in  tbe  West  Indies;  and  without « 
Ihey  declare  it  would  be  impossil>le  for  them  to  continue  ita  culture.  Indeed 
are  persuaded  that  no  Institution  nhich  is  directly  at  variance  with  tbe  will  it 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  prove  a  source  of  permanent  adrat 
ei'iier  to  nations  or  individuals.  And,  in  the  present  case,  it  might  br  di 
demonstrated,  thai  the  persorka.1  slavery  which  Jefbmia  the  face  of  soriety  ii 
British  colonies,  and  stains  the  British  character,  is  as  detrimental  to  ibe  into 
of  the  slave-owner  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  slave ;  and  that  its  a 
tion,  instead  of  proving  an  injuiy  to  either,  will  prove  an  uDspeakable  bene 
both. 

"  The  Colonists  say,  that  they  shall  sustain  a  great  actual  loa  by  the  piofi 
change  of  system.  If  so,  they  will  of  course  have  an  opportunity  of  prefe 
and  establishing  Iheir  cb>im  to  indemnity.  But,  whatever  toe  extent  of  Uat  c 
may  be  proved  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  it  attaches  not  to  tbe  negro  bondsniu, 
to  the  British  nation.  It  would  be  repugnant  loeveiy  idea  of  equity,  if  we  ' 
to  discharge  any  debt  we  may  owe  to  tlie  colonists,  not  from  our  own  tesoe 
but  with  the  toil  and  sweat  and  blood  of  our  African  brethren. 

"  But,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  indemnify  the  colo 
for  any  loss  which  may  arise  to  them  from  the  abolition  of  nevra  alarery,  yet. 


of  tontty  ctmtitma  uachangtd,  there  will  he  an  insuperable  objei 
in  the  mind  of  eveiy  conaeienlious  individual  to  the  adoption  r»  any  measun 
'  I  pecuniary  relief,  by  means  of  protecting  duties  or  bounties  on  their  produc 

E  otherwise;  because  it  is  obvious  that  such  measures,  however  modified,  w< 

'  '  involve  tbe  people  of  this  country  in  the  farther  guilLof  upholding  a  system  wl 

[  when  die  facts  of  die  case  are  known,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  to  be  utterl] 

1  pugnant  to  die  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to  the  whole   spiri 

Christianity." 

I  But  this  clear  and  unambiguous  declaration,  the  right  hon.  g 

J  tleman  may  allege,  was  publiiihetl  in   April    1893.     We  adroit 

I  But  then  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  lav  before  him  a  second  edit 

of  the  same  paper,  which  has  furnished  him  with  his  motto,  entitl 

«  A  brief  View  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Negro  Slaverj-,  ai 

.   exisits  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,"  and  which  beai^  date,  not 

April,  1893,  but  on  the  1st  of  October,  1R30.    Now  this  paper,  «h 

has  been  circulated  very  largely  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdc 

though  it  contains  statements  varying  in  some  respects  front  th' 

contained  in  the  former  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  intermedi 

changes  which   have  taken  place  in  the  laws  of  slavery,  yet  gi 

the  above  passage  without   a  single   material  variation.      Indeeof  i 

only  variation  consists  in  the  omission  of  these  words  in  the  first  pa 

graph  of  the  extract,  "  in  investigating  the  state  of  colonial  bontiaj 

nml ;"  it  being  justly  Uiought  that  the  work  of  investigation  has  n 

been  sufficiently  fulfilled. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  apparently  overwhelming  evidence, 
which  much  more  might  he  added  in  corroboration,  Uie  right    h< 

ftrntlcman  comes  forward  with   his  "  First   Letter   to  the  men 
nrkshire,"  to  denounce  the  abolitionials  as  denying  and  resisting  I 
■laim  of  the  plantem  to  equitable  compensation,  and   to   evtuil 
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against  them,  by  laboured  proof,  this  groundless  charge.  It  is  true, 
they  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation ;  neither  has 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  has  concurrecf  with  them,  probably, 
in  thinking  that  that  is  a  point  to  be  settled,  neither  by  the  exagge- 
rated claims  of  the  planters,  nor  by  the  vehement  objections  of  indivi- 
dual declaimers,  but  by  the  sober  estimate  of  an  impartial  and  enlight- 
ened tribunal,  deciding  fairly  and  dispassionately  on  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  evidence. 

On  what  ground,  then,  is  it  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
contrived  to  raise  a  controversy  between  himself  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
party  on  this  subject  ?  It  is  on  a  ground  quite  as  whimsical  and  un- 
tenable as  any  we  have  yet  noticed.  He  assumes  it  as  a  principle  of 
his  reasoning,  that  the  very  call  for  the  early  and  entire  extinction  of 
slavery  proves  that  it  is  intended,  by  the  parties  so  calling,  to  be 
effected  ^^  without  equitable  compensation?^  This,  we  must  take  leave 
to  say,  is  a  somewhat  extravagant,  and  certainly  a  most  unwarrant- 
able assumption,  and  yet  the  wnole  of  his  pamphlet  is  founded  upon 
it.  For  our  own  parts,  with  all  respect  for  the  superior  safi^acity  of 
our  author,  we  cannot  discover  what  difference  it  can  possibly  make 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  question  of  equitable  compensation 
rests,  whether  tne  abolition  shall  take  place  in  1831,  or  1841,  or  1851. 
The  equity  of  the  matter  remains  tlie  same  on  either  supposition ; 
and  we  are  utterly  unable  to  divine  by  what  species  of  logic  the 
T\Ai  hon.  gentleman  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  because 
Mr.  Brougham  pledged  himself  to  the  Yorkshire  Electors  "  never  to 
cease  from  his  labours  till  the  chains  shall  have  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  tlie  slave  ;*'  and  because  the  Hull  Anti-Slavery  Society  have 
resolved  to  call  for  "  the  speedy  extinction  of  slavery ;"  that  either 
Mr.  B.  or  the  members  of  tne  Hull  Societv  will  refuse  to  concur  in  any 
just  and  reasonable  proposition,  which  he  or  any  other  person  may 
bring  forward,  for  carrying  into  effect  that  part  also  of  the  compact 
of  1823,  which  relates  to  the  question  of  equitable  compensation. 
And  yet  this  speech  of  Mr.  Broughap?,  and  these  resolutions  of  the 
Hull  Society,  which  are  only  samples,  we  admit,  of  many  similar 
speeches  and  similar  resolutions,  form  all  the  ground  we  can  dis- 
cover for  this  weighty  charge.  We  doubt  whether  labour  and  thought 
were  ever  so  completely  thrown  away.  Nay,  if  the  author  had  only 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  with  ordinary  attention  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  which  for  years  past,  in  various  ways,  it  has  been  his 
labour  to  assail ;  or  to  look  into  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  petitions  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  the  subject,  he  would  not  have  found  there 
even  a  single  attempt  to  controvert  the  position,  that  equitable  com- 
pensation to  the  planter  is  a  fair  subject  of  parliamentary  considera- 
tion. Nay,  in  not  a  few  of  them,  he  would  have  found  even  liberal 
offers  to  bear  their  share  of  any  indemnity,  to  which,  on  investiga- 
tion, the  planters  might  prove  (for  with  them  must  the  onus  proban- 
ds rest)  that  they  were  equitably  entitled. 

Such  beinff  the  state  of  the  question  between  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  the  special  objects  of  his  attack,  we  think  we  were- per- 
fectly justified  in  the  remark  with  which  we  set  out,  that  both  thit 

3  X  2 
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'uid  hiB  former  pamphlet  6n  the  sabject,  were  employed  eitlier  i 
^^  laborioualy  proving  admitted  truths,  or  in  eagerly  combating  mei 
shadows,  the  creation  of  the  author's  own  fancy •'' 

We  might  here  close  this  unprofitable  controversy)  were  it  not  fc 
§ome  incidental  statements  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  aocv 
racy  of  which  appears  to  us  to  be  questionable,  and  which  we  sha 
therefore  take  tne  liberty  of  examining.  We  shall  cite  for  thb  pui 
pose  the  following  passage  : 

*'  If  you  refer  to  a  recent  publication[of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  you  wi^fin 
I  much  criticism  on  the  presumed  defects  and  omissions  of  this  Older  in  CouDci] 

(and  it  will  be  for  those  who  pursue  a  critical  study  of  this  great  question,  to  fbn 
a  judgment  of  the  revelancy  or  irrevelancy  of  that  criticism.     On  one  materi 
point,  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  aecon 
'  I  ance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Auti-Slavery  Society :  but  this  at  least  must  I 

conceded,  (and  the  concession  is  quite  enough  for  any  argument  which  I  aj 

prepared  to  sustain  in  this  letter)  that  if  certain  modincations  do  take  place  i 

<  this  Order  in  Council,  the  six  ceded  colonies,  containing  a  population  of  300,00 

!  slaves,  will  have  completely  and  entirely  embodied  in  their  laws  all  those  ten 

perate  and  prudent  recommendations  which  the  abolitionists  personally  approvec 
and  which  were  founded  on  the  temperate  and  prudent  resolutions  of  M 
'inning. 

*'  I  put  aside,  then,  the  case  of  Uie  colonies  having  local  legislatures,  for  tii 
purpose  of  considering  that  of  the  ceded  colonies,  where  the  interests  of  the  pit 

E'  rietors  in  their  slaves  is  jmt  as  stroiis  and  undoubted  as  in  the  case  of  the  legii 
itive  colonies ;  and  I  ask  of  you  the  following  questions :  Supposing  that,  upo 
examination  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  February,  1830,  you  are  of  opinion  tha 
it  ought  to  be  modified  according  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Societa 
can  you  deny,  that,  if  it  should  be  so  modified  by  another  Order  ia  Council,  th 
temperate  and  prudent  recommendations  of  the  Government,  founded  upon  Mi 
Canning*s  resolutions,  will  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  ceded  colonies 
And  will  you  in  that  case  be  prepared  to  call  for  the  sudden  extinction  of  slaver 
in  those  colonies,  without  equitable  compensation  ? 

''The  ceded  colonies,  as  I  have*already  stated,  have  not  the  power  of  legis 
'  lation.    The  British  Government  has  curried  certain   meliorations  into  ef^ 

according  to  its  view  of  what  was  required  by  the  resolutions  of  Parliament.  \ 
those  meliorations  do  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  whose  fault  is  it?  I 
such  a  case,  the  existing  Government  ought  to  be  impeached,  rather  than  th 
property  of  the  planteis  in  the  ceded  colonies  confiscated.  Whatever,  therefon 
may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  colonieslhaving  local  legislatures,  it  is  impossilili 
with  common  justice,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  granting  equitable  compen 
sation  to  the  proprietors  in  the  ceded  colonies.  In  the  case,  then,  of  the  cede 
colonies,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  or  as  it  will  exL 
when  the  Order  in  Council  sliall  have  been  amended,  (including  compulsor 
manumission,)  what  is  your  projt'ct,  and  where  are  your  funds  ? 

''  But  it  may  be  said, '  wc  will  not  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  ceded  colonie: 
but  we  will  at  once  einanci|jatc  tliose  in  the  colonies  having  no  legislatures.*     ] 
:i  justice  to  the  slaves  he  tlie  object,  how  are  any  principles  of  justice  to  be  recon 

I  ciled  with  the  distinction  ?    In  that  case  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  b 

effected,  rather  as  a  punishment  to  the  planters,  than  as  a  mrxisurc  intendeii  fo 
'  the  well-being  of  tlie  slaves.     If  your  object  be  to  punish  the  planters,  there  ar 

jt  many  better  modes  of  ])unishment  than  the  measure  of  emancipation." 

[.  What  we  have  already  said  will  shew,  how  totally  wide  of  th 

mark  are  these  observations.  We  are  not  conscious,  in  the  first  plaef 
of  ever  having  made  any  such  distinctions  as  tlic  rie'ht  hon.  gentle 
man  supposes.     In  truths  had  we  done  so,  they  would  have  been  dis 
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tinctioBi  of  a  very  different  descripiioB.  Instead  of  maiutBiiUBg;  kk. 
aflrmative  propoBition)  that  the  claims  of  the  ceded  cohmie^  are  a^* 
strong  and  undoubted  as  those  of  the  old  oolonies^  we  shouU  has^e 
added  to  it  the  monosyUable  not.  But  into  this  part  of  the  question 
we  shall  not  now  be  tempted  to  digress,  as  it  is  ftireign  to  our  pr6»i 
sent  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  h^ve  no  where  attempted  io 
raise  distinctions  between  the  ckons  of  different  classes  ot  slave- 
holders, whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  interfering 
with  any  claims  of  equitable  adjustment.  We  pass  therefore  from 
that  point,  in  order  to  express  our  unfeigned  astonishment,  that, 
familiar  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  be  with  the  criticisms- 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  he  should  have  so  far  misapprehended 
its  sentiments,  as  to  assume  that  it  regarded  die  Consolidated  Order 
in  Council  of  February  last,  as  forming,  with  ^^  certain  modifications,'* 
a  complete  and  entire  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  reform,  as  respects  the  crown  colonies. 
In  the  very  Reporter  to  which  he  refers,  what  is  the  language  held  i 
(No.  5&.  p.  154.)  It  is  that,  even  if  all  the  measures  proposed  by 
mvemment  had  been  carried  into  full  effect,  we  could  only  regard 
them  as  steps  towards  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  dominions ;  in  other  words,  as  steps  towards  the  great  object, 
which  the  resolutions  of  May,  18^3,  professed  and  promised  to  ac- 
complish, namely,  the  introduction  of  the  colonial  slaves  to  a  full 
participation  of  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

But  is  it  true,  that  all  the  measures  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  been  carried  into  effect,  even  in  the  crown  colonies  f 
Our  author  affirms  this  to  be  the  case,  and  hesitates  not  to  assume, 
that  certain  modifications  would,  efven  in  our  view,  have  rendered 
them  complete.  We  totally  dissent  from  this  assumption,  and  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  complete,  though  doubtless  unintentional  misre- 
presentation of  onr  opinions ;  but  still  hardly  excusable,  in  one  so 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  question  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  subject,  and  first,  with  respect 
to  education  and  religious  instruction. 

In  18^,  this  point  was  placed  in  the  fore- front  of  all  the  con- 
templated measures  of  reform.  It  was  professedly  made  to  rank 
in  importance  above  all  others,  both  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  by  the  colonial  planters.  And  yet,  in  the  crown  colonies,  subject 
as  they  are  to  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  uncontrolled  legislation  of  the 
crown,  what  has  been  done  to  promote  this  avowedly  paramount 
object  i  Literally  nothing.  Not  a  single  clause  in  any  one  Order  of 
Council  yet  issued,  not  even  in  the  late  consolidated  order  which  our 
author  represents  as  so  complete,  relates  to  this  object,  or  provider 
for  the  dedication  of  a  single  hour  of  the  slave's  time  to  its  attain- 
ment. Education  and  religious  instruction  formed,  in  1823,  a  pro- 
minent feature,  both  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the 
dispatches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  principal.  Lord  Bathurst. 
And  yet,  in  act  and  effect,  they  are  an  utter  nullity.  A  bishop  and 
some  clergymen,  it  is  true,  have  been  appointed,  and  salaries  have 
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been  given  them^  ^  but  not  one  clause  of  enactment  has  isued,  (o 
give  scope  or  efficacy  to  their  labours.  Their  appointments  and  their 
salaries,  therefore,  only  render  the  mockery  of  the  proceeding  the 
more  remarkable,  and  the  violation  of  solemn  professions  and  reite- 
rated pledges  the  less  excusable. 

Closely  connected  with  this  part  of  the  case,  is  the  total  violation 
of  another  pledge,  no  less  solenmly  and  explicitly  given — a  pledge 
to  secure  to  the  slave  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  repose,  and  of  the 
other  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  advantages  of  the  sabbath.  This, 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  nay,  by  the  West  Indians  themselves, 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by  affording  to  the  slave 
equivalent  time  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  In  no  other  way  could  the  neces- 
sity  of  his  labouring,  on  that  day,  for  his  own  subsistence  and  that  of 
his  family,  or  of  his  attending  Sunday  markets,  be  obviated.  Now,  in 
the  all  perfect  Order  in  Council  of  February  last,  Sunday  markets  are 
abolished,  and  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday  is  forbidden  ;  yet  the 
law  gives  no  time  to  the  slave,  to  enable  him  eitherto  attend  market  on 
any  other  day,  or  to  exempt  him  from  the  stringent  necessity  of  toiling 
on  the  Sunday,  to  raise  food  for  himself  and  liis  family.  In  short  he 
must  still  work  on  that  day  or  starve.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
cannot  deny  this  statement ;  neither  can  he  deny,  that  it  involves  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  pledges  of  government,  and  especially  of  that 
government  to  which  he  was  attached,  but  that  it  is  also  an  act  of 
extreme  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  slaves,  for  which  we  cannot  even 
imagine  the  shadow  of  an  adequate  apology. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  it  affects  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
the  slaves,  or  their  bodily  health,  that  this  unaccountable  violation  of 
ffood  faith,  and  of  all  justice  and  humanity,  is  to  be  reprobated ;  though 
these  are  considerations  of  paramount  importance ;  but  as  it  affects  ue 
operation  of  other  parts  of  the  Order,  and  especially  of  the  much  de- 
bated and  much  vaunted  manumission  clause.  The  predial  slave, 
while  forced  as  now  to  employ  the  Sunday  in  labour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  can  have  no  hope  what- 
ever of  effecting  any  accumulation  of  property.  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible, and  is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  utter  abortion  of  the  plan  of  Savings* 
Banks,  in  as  far  at  least  as  respects  the  predial  slave.  So  that  this 
most  unjust  arrangement  is  not  only  destructive  of  health,  and  incom- 
patible with  any  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  but  it  extinguishes 
all  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  predial  slave  from  the  power  of  self 
manumission.  To  profess,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
give  him  that  power,  is  little  better  than  an  act  of  derision. 

But  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  dwelt  so  often  and  at  such 
length  on  this  important  subject,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  be  familiar  with  these  incontrovertible  positions.  We  shall 
therefore  only  refer  him  and  our  readers  to  the  passages  noted  in  the 
margin,  as  containing  full  information  upon  it.* 

•  No.  11,  p.  132— 135,156;  No.  21, p.  303;  No.27,p.3I;  No.  30,  p.  131; 
No.34,  p.  186;  No.  41,  p.  311,  314;  No.  48,  p.  471;  No.  52,  p.  56  and  75; 
No.  58,  p.  134—139;  No.  60,  p.  195—201 ;  N.  66,  p.  384;  No.  71,  p.  480. 
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It  was  further  promised  by  the  goYemment,  that  no  one  who  was  a 
proprietor  of  slaves,  or  interested  in  slave  property,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  to  the  offices  of  protector  of  slaves,  governor, 
judge,  fiscal,  &c.  How  has  this  promise  been  kept  in  all  the  crown 
colonies?  The  protector,  to  whom  the  chief  guardianship  of  the 
slaves  is  committed  in  each  colony,  is  indeed  wholly  debarred  from 
having  any  interest  in  slave  property.  But  in  every  one  of  these 
colonies,  his  assistants,  on  whom  the  duty  of  protectmg  the  slaves, 
and  especially  the  predial  part  of  them,  must  of  necessity  fall,  are 
to  a  man  slave  holders.  The  evils  of  such  a  system  we  need  not 
insist  upon.  They  are  acknowledged  in  the  very  restrictions  laid  on 
the  chief  protector ;  they  have  been  recognized,  on  a  variety  of  oc- 
casions, by  his  Majesty's  ffovernment ;  and  they  have  been  exposed, 
over  and  over  again,  with  all  their  disastrous  effects,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter;*  and  yet, they  remain,  to  this  very  hour, 
wholly  unredressed. 

But  it  were  endless  to  enter  into  farther  details  on  this  subject, 
or  to  repeat  statements  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  knows 
we  have  already  repeated  even  to  satiety.  We  are  not  satisfied, 
we  never  were  satisfied,  and  we  have  never  expressed  ourselves 
satisfied,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council ;  and  we  have 
continued  to  dwell  on  their  defects,  even  to  the  fatigue  of  our  readers. 
But  still  we  must  not  withhold  from  them  or  from  our  author,  a  new 
and  invaluable  testimony  to  the  validity  of  many  of  the  objections 
which  we  have  not  ceased  to  urge,  for  seven  long  years,  but  which 
were  wholly  unheeded  by  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  while  he  re- 
mained in  office.  The  testimony  we  have  to  produce  is  that  of  Sir 
George  Murray,  who,  in  a  late  circular  despatch  to  the  governors  of 
crown  colonies,  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1 830,  thus  feelingly  ex- 
presses himself  with  respect  to  the  defects  of  this  very  Order,  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  holds  to  be  perfect  and  complete,  and  which  he 
would  make  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  improvement. 

*'  I  am  well  aware,"  says  Sir  George,  *^  that  there  are  some  topics 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  which 
are  omitted  in  this  Order j  although  superior  in  importance  to  some  of 
those  which  it  embraces ;  amongst  these  I  may  particularly  mention 

THE  DURATION   OF   THE   DAILY    LABOUR  OF  THE  PLANTATION  SLAVES; 
THEIR    FOOD    AND    CLOTHING;    and    aboVC   all,    THEIR    RELIGIOUS    IN- 

STRUCTTION."  (How  Sir  George  should  overlook,  in  this  enumera- 
tion, the  want  of  time  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  is  to  us  inconceivable.)  ^'  If 
it  had  been  the  design  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,"  he  adds,  ^^to  frame 
a  complete  code  for  the  government  of  the  slaves,  a  prominent  place 
must  have  been  assigned  to  topics  of  this  nature ;  but  for  the  present 
nothing  farther  has  been  contemplated  than  to  consolidate  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  10th  March,  18^,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 

♦  See  No.  1 1,  p.  142 ;  No.  21 ,  p.  298 ;  No.  33,  p.  178 ;  No-  34,  p.  192 ;  No. 
38,  p.  261 ;  No.  39,  p.  287 ;  No.  43,  p.  346,  and  p.  355 — 358 ;  No.  54,  p. 
142—145 ;  No.  66,  373—382,  and  386;  No.  68,  p.  416—421  ;  No.  69,  p. 
429—441 ;  No.  71,  p.  481—496. 
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provkioiu  whicb  have  been  engrafted  upon  it  by  supptemeatary  en- 
actments, either  in  Trinidad  or  in  other  separate  crown  colonies."  Id 
a  subsequent  despatch,  of  the  18tb  February,  1830,  he  calls  for  official 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  slave  labour,  which  muit 
prove  invaluable.  We  trust  the  call  has  been  answered,  and  thai  the 
mformation  will  speedily  be  produced. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  reply  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded to  us  in  the  last  extract  Our  answer  to  it  is,  that  if  this  milm 
perfect  Order  were  carried  into  effect,  not  only  in  the  crown  but  in 
the  chartered  colonies,  and  there  were  added  to  it  all  our  suggested 
emendations,  and  all  the  supplementary  measures  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  we  should  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  continue  to  call  for 
the  early  and  entire  extinction  of  slavery,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
opposing  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  &ir  and  full  consideration  of 
every  equitable  claim  for  compensation  which  the  planters  may  prefer, 
or  are  able  by  satisfactory  proof  to  establish. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us,  that  in  the  case  which  we 
have  now  proved  beyond  dispute,  namely,  that  of  the  failure  of 
ministers  to  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  their  pledges  in  18^ 
they  "  ou^ht  to  be  impeached."  We  will  not  contest  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  their  claim  to  that  honour,  e^cially  as  he  himself, 
who  IS  unquestionably  a  particeps  crimmU^  even  if  he  pleads  not 
gwUtfy  must  allow  that  we  have  at  least  produced  a  strong-  pn'm^ 
facie  case,  which  furnishes  a  presumption  that,  if  fairly  tried,  the  plea 
would  prove  unavailing. 

But  the  author  has  propounded  another  question,  which  he  seems 
to  think  will  completely  strike  dumb  the  abolitionists,  and  especially 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  happened  some  thirty  years  ago  to  say,  thai 
Africans  must  undergo  ^'  a  radical  change*'  before  they  are  fit  for 
freedom.     ^'  Have  the  negroes,"  he  asks,  "  undergone  that  radical 
change  ?  "     This  kind  of  catechetical  lecture  appears  to  us,  with  all 
due  respect  to  him,  to  be  misplaced.     Would  he  himself  be  willing 
to  be  catechized  as  to  all  he  wrote  or  said  thirty  years  ago  ?     Be- 
sides, have  we  had  no  experience  to  enlighten   us  in  me  course 
of  those  thirty  years  ?     Let  the    right  hon.  gentleman  only  read 
the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  70,  for  an  answer.     But  indepen- 
dently of  this,  if  we  were  not  anxious  to  hurry  to  a  close,  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  innumerable  absurdities  involved  in  this  question 
of  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman.     Does  be   mean  to  say  that  tnere  is 
any  radical  difference  between  a  black  infant  born,  in  Jamaica  for 
instance,  of  a  free  person,  and  one  bom  of  a  slave  ?     Or  that  black 
children  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  Mexico,  or  in  Hayti,  are  differently  con- 
stituted from  what  they  are  in  Jamaica,  in  Demerara,  or  in  Barba- 
does?     Or  that  even  black  men  and  women  are  made  of  different 
materials,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  different  dispositions  from 
those  with  which  white  men  and  women  are  endowed  ?     There  is 
no  end  of  such  trifling.     It  savours  too  much  of  Major  Moody  s 
school,  to  which  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  riffbt  hon.  gen- 
tleman retains  some  lurking  attachment*     We  find  him  even  pro- 
ducing the  Major,  as  having  proved  some  point  ^^  in  the  clearest 
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manner,"  so  as  to  constitute,  it  seems,  ^^aaariofn"  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Labour.  But  to  cite  Major  Moody  as  a  clear  reasoner,  nay,  as  a 
propounder  of  axioms  which  are  to  pass  current  in  the  world,  seems 
an  aberration  of  the  same  kind  which  har  made  Mr.  Brougham  re- 
sponsible for  an  opinion  uttered  in  youth,  and  long  since  disavowed ; 
or  which  exhibits  it  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  Uie  call  of  that  gen* 
tleman,  or  of  any  other,  for  early  and  entire  abolition,  that  he  should 
exclude  all  consideration  of  equitable  compensation  to  the  planters. 
We  hardly  expected  to  have  seen  Major  Moody  again  quoted  as  an 
authority,  by  any  reasonable  person,  since  the  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XC.  And  although  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman might  be  excused  for  a  feeling  of  partiality  towards  the 
views  of  the  Major,  yet  we  should  hardly  have  expected  that  he 
would  refer  to  him  as  a  decisive  umpire  in  this  controversy. 

We  cannot  discover  another  syllable  in  this  pamphlet  which  requires 
from  us  the  slightest  notice.  All  that  remains  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  battle  with  shadows,  which,  from  first  to  last,  characterizes  the 
productions  of  our  author  on  this  question. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  beg  to  assure  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  we  have  been  compelled 
by  his  new  attack  upon  us  once  more  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy 
against  him.  Whether  the  pamphlet  before  us  will  add  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine.  It  must,  at 
least,  have  the  effect  of  confirming  and  perpetuating,  in  the  public 
mind,  the  impression  of  his  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  cause  of 
negro  freedom,  which  was  created  by  his  former  writings,  and  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  ofBcial  conduct.  He  has,  it  is  true,  disclaimed 
any  such  feeling,  and  has  denounced  its  imputation  as  unwarranted 
and  unjust.  And  yet,  how  is  the  public  to  form  a  judgment  of  public 
men  but  by  their  public  conduct  ?  And  when  Uiey  have  seen  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  uniformly  palliating  or  defending  in 
parliament  colonial  abuse  or  outrage  ;  and  when  they  have  also  seen 
nis  writings,  either  selected  by  the  colonial  club  for  insertion  in  their 
list  of  works  favourable  to  the  colonial  cause,  or  received  with  accla- 
mation by  every  colonial  coterie,  and  lauded  in  every  colonial 
journal ;  what  other  conclusion  was  it  possible  for  him  to  expect 
they  should  come  to,  but  that  to  which  t)iey  have  come?  His  pre- 
sent pamphlet,  he  must  allow,  is  not  calculated  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion of  which  he  has  so  loudly  complained,  and  he  must  therefore  be 
content,  without  some  great  change  in  his  views  and  conduct,  to  rank 
in  public  estimation  among  the  chief  advocates  of  colonial  bondage  ; 
second  to  none,  indeed,  in  talent ;  and  in  zeal,  inferior  only  to  such 
men  as  Macqueen  and  Moody,  as  Barclay  and  Macdonnell. 

But  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  have  taken  his  side 
in  this  controversy,  we  recommend  it  to  him  no  longer  to  waste  his 
strength  in  combating  the  comparatively  puny  efforts  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter ;  but  to  grapple  at  once  with  an  antagonist  wor- 
thy of^  him,  we  mean  Mr.  Stephen,  the  refutation  of  whose  recent 
work  on  slavery  will  afford  abundant  scope  to  the  exertion  of  all  his 
talents ;  and  may  supply  him  with  a  large  fiind  of  materials  for  the  se- 
ries of  letters  with  which  he  threatens  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire. 
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We  are  fbrcibly  reminded,  by  the  names  of  the  four  colonial 
champions  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  work  we  have  now  re* 
viewed,  of  some  propositions  which,  three  or  four  years  ago,  wc 
deduced  from  their  publications  of  that  period,  in  conjunction  with 
the  former  pamphlet  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  One  of  these 
propositions  was: — (see  Reporter,  No.  11,  p.  170.) 

'^  That  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  British  nation  and  the  colo- 
nists have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  in  subjecting  the  negroes  to 
slavery,  yet  compensation  is  due,  not  from  the  criminals  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  victims  of  their  crime,  but  is  due  from  the  negroes 
to  their  oppressors ;  and  that,  in  order  to  furnish  this  compensation 
to  the  criminals,  the  unoffending  victims  of  their  crime  must  be  re- 
tained for  ages,  if  need  be,  in  their  present  abject  and  degraded 
state." 

Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  afler  the  lapse  of  nearly 
four  years,  we  should  have  another  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  treating  of  negro  slavery  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly justifying  this  proposition. — On  the  claim  of  the  injured  and 
outraged  negro  to  comi>ensation,  he  bestows  not  one  thought^  nor, 
on  his  forlorn  and  helpless  condition,  even  one  passing  glance  of  pity* 
He  bestows,  as  before,  his  undivided  anxiety,  and  expends  the  whole 
current  of  his  sympathies,  on  the  possible  loss  of  some  fraction  of  pro- 
perty which  may  accrue  to  the  master.  Here  again  he  and  we  are 
widely  separatea  as  the  poles.  Our  clear  opinion,  as  we  have  often 
stated  it,  is,  that  if  there  be  any  one  party  more  indubitably  entitled 
to  indemnity  than  another,  it  is  the  slave;  who,  even  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  favourite  plan  of  compulsory  manumission  were 
carried  into  full  effect,  would  have  this  injury  added  to  all  his  other 
wrongs,  that  he  is  to  be  condemned  to  pay,  with  his  coerced  labour, 
the  penalty  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  his  oppressor. 


•^*  The  Third  Volume  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  being  now  brought  to  a 
close,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  apprizing  our  readers  that,  through  some  typo- 
graphical oversight,  the  paging  from  p.  129  to  p.  182  inclnsive,  has  been  repeated. 
The  first  series  of  these  double  numbers  comprises  Nos.  54,  55,  56,  and  57. 
The  second  series  commences  with  No.  58. — We  know  of  no  belter  way  to  ob- 
viate the  inconvenient  effect  of  this  oversight,  in  quoting  from  this  third  volume, 
than  to  refer  always  both  to  the  page  of  tlie  volume,  and  to  the  number  of  the 
Heporter.  In  the  Index  means  will  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  second  series  of 
pages  from  the  first. 
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N.  B.  The  paging  of  this  volame,  throagh  some  oversight,  haying  been  repeated 
from  p.  199  to  p.  182  inolusive,  the  references  to  the  ieeond  uries  of  these  doable 
numbers  are  distinguished  in  the  Index  by  guying  the  number  of  the  Reporter  as 
well  ■■  the  page. 
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AbM,  Mr.  Joflhua,  215. 
Abaiitum  Lmi»,  49,  51,  52,  403. 
AboUium  of  die  Slave  Tbadb,  45, 
23Q,  271.    (See  Siave  T^ade.) 

of  Slavery,  39, 93,  212,  230 

—267,  269,  319,  462,  467.    (See 

AbolUumiitt,  173,  230,  255,  497. 
J^frica,  (SoiUk)  natives  of,  30, 65, 139. 
Afiicam :  See  Uherated  AfHeofu. 
Amelioraium  of  Slavery,  18, 19,  53 — 

78,  191—206,  235, 253, 363.    (See 

Colomal  Reform.) 

AmerkOj  94, 119, 164, 182, 205, 218. 

American  Refiigeee,  in  Trinidad,  463. 

Ancky  Geo.  a  negio,  439,  489. 

Anderum,  Rev.  John,  408. 

Aniigmy  63,  64,  166,  ^70. 

Anti-Slavery  Caute,  state  of,  97—103. 

AntiSkoery  Committee,  28,  268. 

Anti-SUnery  Meetings,  81,  82,  155 
(No.  58),  156  (No.  58),  189,  213, 
219,  222,  229,  300,  344,  389,  405, 
410,  424,  442,  445. 

Anti^Siavery  PetUiomi,  269, 317,  416, 

451,  496. 
Anti-Slmfery  Reporter,  5,  7,  10,  14, 

34,  35,  97, 98, 156  (No.  58.) 

--————  defenoeo^  10 — 
14, 17—22,  28,  29,  207,  ♦208,  285, 
313,  503. 

Anti-SUoery  Society,  5,  8,  28,  229— 
268,  370,  376,  381,  497. 


Appraisement  of  Slzyes,  138, 131  (No. 

58.) 
Arhitrary  Power,  112,  142,  423. 

Arbitrary  Punishments,  *12,  106,  131 
(No.  58),  140  (No.  58),  192,  200, 
205,  371 ,  423.    (See  Punishments,) 

Army  in  the  West  Indies :  See  Mili- 
tary Expense, 

Bacon,  Capt.  436. 

Bahamas,  9,  64,  *126,  236, 372. 

Baillie,  Mr.  J.  E.  361. 

Banana  Islands,  167—171  (No.  59.) 

Baptism  of  Slaves,  139, 198—195. 

Barbadian,  (Newspaper)  388. 

Barbadoes,  *12,  64,  169,  170,  181, 
361,  368,  422,  425. 

Bishop  o^  172. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  *11,  27,  28,  146, 
358,  383,  461,  473,  490. 

Barclay,  David,  Esq.  463. 

Barclay,  Sir  Robt.  285. 

Baring,  Mr.  191. 

Barker,  Rev.  J.  C.  69. 

Barret,  Mr.  174,  182,  200,  236,  *347, 
444. 

Barrington,  Admiral,  325. 

Barrow,  John,  Esq.  139. 

Barry,  Rev.  J.  358. 

Barry,  Mr.  35. 

Bathartt,  Eail,  *12,  60,  66,  76,  77, 
134  (No.  58),  142  (No.  58),  150 
(No.  58),  190. 
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Baynes,  Mr.  £.  407. 
BeaU,  Mr.  96. 

Beamish,  Charies,  Esq.  82,  390. 
Beet-root  Sugar,  82. 
Belmore,  Lord,  174,  374. 
Bel^Ombre,  estate  of,  285,  292—299. 
Bell,  Mr.  Surgeon,  184  (No.  59). 
Bencoolen,  262. 

Bengal  Sugar,  79,  80.    (See  Free  La- 
bour Sugar,) 

Bennett,  Geo.  Esq.  251,  298. 

Bennet,  Mr.  Fiscal  of  Berbice,  136. 

Bentinck,  Lord  Willliam,  80. 

Bequia,  island  of,  169. 

Berbice,  59,  62,  65,  135,  136,  324. 

Berbice  Ordinance,  30,  62. 

Bermuda,  65. 

Bemal,  Mr.  2. 

Be^Ae^,  Mr.  367. 

&%,  431,  433,  434. 

Bird,  Mr.  136. 

BUckwell,  General,  77. 

Blair,  W.  T.  Esq.  414. 

Blancard,  Mr.  290. 

l^ne,  Mr.  20. 

Blyth,  Mr.  446. 

Bolivar,  94. 

JBotirUies  and  Protecting  Duties,  128, 
180,  274.   (See  Monopoly,) 

Boyle,  Mr.  96. 

Bradford  Anti-Slaveiy  Meeting,  222. 

Branding,  23,  227. 

Brazil,  281,  396,  462. 

Brazilian  Slave  Trade,  331,  401,  402. 

Bridges,  Rev.  G.  W.  '174,  326,  353, 
356,  357,  373—382,  431,  440. 

Bridlington  Anti-Slaveiy  Meeting,  392. 
Brisbane,  Sir  Charles,  75 — 77. 
Bristol,  342,  361. 
British  Critic,  1 . 

British  Peasantry,  condition  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Slaves,  27. 

Brougham,  H.  Esf|,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  25, 
34,  253,  259,  317—333,  337,  343, 
365,  366,  408,501. 

Bourbon,  Island  of,  50. 

Brown  Privilege  Bill,  21 1. 

Broumlow,  Chas.  Esq.  252. 


Buckmgkamf  Mr.  262. 

Ainfe^,  Sir  F.  335. 

Bw^ke,  Mr.  230,  242,  321. . 

Bumeit,  Rer.  Mr.  86 — 86,95, 96^)91. 

Buxton^  T.  F.  Esq.  3,  4,  5^6^  39, 4t, 
234—241,  258,  340,  342,  499. 


Cailla,  Mr.  161  (No.  59). 

CaUighan,  Mr.  (M.  P.)  389. 

CaUhorpe,  Lord,  246. 

Campbell,  Sir  Neil,  159 — ^164  (No.  59 ) 

Canning,  Rt  Hon.  Geoxge,  60,  61, 
147,  151  (No.  58),  153  (No.  58). 
190,  191,  215,  232,  233,  235,  236, 
239,  340,  498. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  30, 65, 139—142, 
252,  450,  457. 

Cardin,  Mr.  295. 

Cart-^u^:  See  Whip, 

Cove,  R.  Otway,  Esq.  14, 15,  335, 339. 
388. 

Ceylon,  262. 

Chains  and  Fetters,  19,  20,  70— 72, 
90,  293,  294,  357. 

Challenge  to  the  West  India  Commit- 
tee, 27,  29. 

Chandos,  Marquis  of;  188,  189,  190, 
199. 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.  O.  419,  420,  429. 

China  Trade,  15,  96. 

Christianity  opposed  to  Slavery,  85, 
110,241,249,251,393. 

Civilization  in  Hayti,  159. 

CUtpperton,  Captain,  159  (No.  59). 

Clarke,  Mr.  £.  451. 

Clarkson,  Thos.  Esq.  84,  229,  230, 
248,318,465. 

Coddrington  Estates,  170,  250,  427. 

Code  Noir,  •152. 

Code  Rural,  of  Hayti,  151,  153,  155, 
156. 

Coffee,  picking  of,  145,  386,  387. 

Coffee-planters,  274. 

Colchester  Anti-SIaveiy  Meeting,  445. 

CoU,  Sir  Lowiy,  19,  20,  21,  42,  46— 
49, 70—72,  293,  294,  295. 

Collars  for  Slaves,  293,  479. 
CoUmial  Assemblies,  191,  192,    235, 
273,  320,  334,  338. 
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CaUmial  Ckm^  110.  (See  RtUgUf^ 

Imtructiotu) 
CoUmudCkib:    See  Wegt India  Cam- 

mate*, 
Cohmtd  Judieaiwreif  t,  55, 82. 
Colonial  Legiilation :  See  Legitlaiion. 

Colonial   Refonity  53—78,  164>  129 

(No.  58),  191,  369. 
Colonial  SeereU,  Revelation  of,  33. 
Colonial  Slavery :  See  Slavery. 

Colonies  (Chartered,)  149—154  (No. 

58),  191,235,  318,  334,  *335,  369, 

458. 
(Crown,)  61,  62,  129  (No, 

58),  151  (No.  58),  269,  318,  334, 

•335,  369,  457,  503,  505. 

ColvUU,  General,  47,  72. 
ColumbtOy  94,  462. 

Commistiont  of  Inquiry f  *23,  39,  71, 
174(No.59),  202,  297. 

Compentation  to  Slave  Ownen,  59, 
129,  240,  336,  342,  497,  499,  506, 
508. 

CoamlainU:    See  Slavetf  Complaints 

Compulsory  labour  mH»y^  151 — 157. 

Compulsory  Manumiswm:  See  Manur 
mtssion  (Compukoiy). 

ConeySy  Mr.  202. 

Consolidated  Slave  Law,  28. 

Conversion  Society,  67, 76, 100, 167— 

170. 
Cooke,  Rev.  S.  H.  383. 
Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society,   82—96, 

389. 
Cost  of  Slavery,  94,  175—178. 
Cotry,  Case  of,  22. 
Cotton,  picking  of,  386. 
Car,  Mr.  374,  378,  379. 
Creighton,  Rev.  Mr.  219. 
Crimes  of  Slaves :  See  Offenca. 
Croker,  Mr.  390. 
Crou,  Rev.  Mr.  215. 

Crown  Colonies:  See  Co/!tmies  (Ciown) 
—New  Slave  Code. 

Cruelty  to  Slaves,  91,  114,  127,  132 
(No.  58),  283,  307,  326,  330,  356, 
374,  396,  419,  424,  425,  429,  431, 
435»  478,  481,  488. 

Cuba,  462. 


Cummings,  Mr.  390. 
Cumm,  Mr.  215. 


Daly,  Rev.  James,  85. 

Daly,  Mr.  James,  89. 

Darling,  General,  42. 

Davies,  Rev.  J.  219—222. 

Davy,  Rev.  Mr.  160,  (No.  59.) 

Decrease  of  Slave  population:  See 
Population. 

Death  Warrant  of  Negro  Slavery,  97. 

Demerara,  65, 142—146, 142(No.  58), 
243,  277,  324,  340,  385. 

Demoralizing  Influence  of  Slavery,  281 , 
299,  399,  48a  (See  Slavery,  Evils 
of.) 

Denham,  Lieut.  Colonel,  159 — 171 
(No.  59.) 

Denman,  Thos.  Esq.  262. 

Devizes  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  410. 

Dillwyn,  Mr.  84. 

Dissenters  in  Jamaica,  299.  (See  Afii- 
sionaries.) 

Dominica,  66,  105. 

Donations  to  the  Funds  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  348,  403,  475. 

Douglas,  Betto,  295. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Keith,  333. 

Dowden,  Mr.  Richard,  91 — 93. 

Driving-^hip :  See  Whip. 

Drummond,  H.  Esq.  258. 

Dublin  Anti-Slavery  Society,  81,  213 
—219. 

Dundas,  Mr.  (late  Lord  Melville)  154 
(No.  58),  230,  23!,  232,  252, 
393. 

D*C/r6aii,SirB.  386. 

Dwarris,  Mr.  11,  146,  149  (No.  58), 
202,  428. 

Eamshaw,  Mrs.  345,  481. 

East,  Sir  £.  H.  79. 

East  India  Slav&y,  79, 132. 

East  India  Sugar,  78—80, 180. 

East  India  Trade,  15. 

Edinburgh  Review,  103 — 122. 

Education  in  Ilayti,  *160. 

Education  of  Slaves,  66,  67,  167,  170» 
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193,  292,  369,  .422.  (See  Religious 
Instruction.) 

Edwards^  Mr.  Bryan,  272. 

Election,  (general)  of  1830,  361. 

ElUs,  Mr.  See  Seaford. 

Elliott,  Rev.  R.  410. 

Emancipation,  69,  86,  101,  168,  216, 
219,  236,  257,  262,  335,  336,  338, 
342,  498.  (See  Abolition,) 

.-,  eariy,  97,  41 1,  442,  446, 

452,  453—457.  * 

n of  Female  Slaves,  60. 

of  Negro  Children,   14, 


15,  60,  217,  219,  231,  257,  259, 
262,  272. 

Enfranchisement:  See  Emancipation 
and  Manumission, 

England,  Rev.  Thomas,  90. 

Escoffery,  Mr.  174,  297,  381. 

Evans,  Admiral,  325. 

Evelyn,  Mr.  302 — 312. 

Evidence  of  Slaves,  2,  3,  34,  55 — 57, 
61,  68,  73,  82,  107,  165,  132  (No. 
58),  146  (No.  58),  150  (No.  58),  192, 
335,  368,  370, 428. 

Farquhar,  Sir  Robert,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10, 
13,  14,  17,  18—23,  45 — 49,  288. 

Fergusson,  Mr.  7,  185  (No.  59). 

Fiscal  of  Berbice,  135,  136. 

of  Demerara,  142,  143. 

Fitzsimon,  Mr.  219. 

Flogging,  105,  114,  140  (No.  58), 
200,  *201, 205,  235,  236,  355,  419, 
430,431,478,482. 

of  Females,  21, 70,  71, 151, 


154,  130  (No.  58),  190,  192,  •200, 
*201,  294,  295,  303,307,  309,  330, 
340,  345,  356, 372,  478,  481,  485. 

Food  of  Slaves,  293,  426,  444, 446, 
473,  480. 

Fox,  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  James, 
9,  '125,  330,337. 

Franklin,  Mr.  181. 

Frater,  Mr.  346,  347,  484. 

Free  Coloured  and  Black  Population, 
15,  31,  55,  69,  109,  148,  174,  208 
—212,  221, 244,  265,290, 299,  403, 
455—473. 

Free- Labour  Sugar,  32,  36 — 39,  78 
—80. 


Free4abowr  at  Sierra  Leone,  159— 

180  (No.  59). 
Freedom,  fitness  of  the  Slaves  lor,  453 

—475,  506. 
Free  Trade,  15,  88»  89,  96,  181. 
Fretieh  Slave  Trade^  332,  367. 
Friendis,  Society  of,  83. 

GaoU  in  Jamaica,  828,  478. 

George,  a  Jamaica  Slave,  357. 

Ginger,  Cultivation  of,  165  (No.  59.) 

Gloucester,  H.  R.  H.  the  iHike  o(  265. 

Godi0m*<(Rev.  B.)  Lectures  om  Slaverf, 
223,  394. 

Golden  Grove,  estate  in  Jamaica,  384. 

Grant,  General,  331. 

Grant,  Sir  A.  342. 

Graves,  Allick,  482. 

Grajf,  Mr.,  of  Jamaica,  421. 

Grenada,  2,  67—70,  370,  372,  456. 

GrimsdaU,  Rev.  Mr.  328,  353. 

Gttadaloupe,  463. 

Guardian  Act,  133  (No.  58).     (See 
Protection,  Councils  oO- 

Guerrero,  Z2. 

Guiana,  415. 

Gumey,  Hudson,  Esq.  4,  5,  *125. 

Hall,  Mr.  W.  H.  435. 

HaU,  General,  4,  6,  7. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  R.  W.  406. 

Hanna,  Rev.  S.  W.  419,  429,  486. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  177. 

Harte,  Rev.  Mr.  411. 

Harvey,  Reuben,  £sq.  89. 

Harvey,  Mr.  435. 

tfoy,  Mr.  183,  184. 

Hayti,  147—162,  172,  182,  207,  415, 
465,  473. 

Henry,  Mr.  202. 

Herbert,  Mr.  143. 

Hibner,  Mrs.  7,  9,  •126,  128. 

Hoe  Cultivation,  276. 

Holberton,  Rev.  Mr.  76. 

Honduras,  70. 

Horte,  Rev.  Mr.  83. 

Horton,  Right  Hon.  R.  Wilmot,  *191, 
334,  497—508. 
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Hottentot  Oriimaneey  30,  31, 139. 

Huggins,  Mr.  Edward,  1 14,  297. 

Hull  Anti-Slavery  Society,  156  (No. 
58),  501. 

Hume,  Joseph,  Esq.  79. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Heniy,  248. 

Huskisson,  Right  Hon.  Wm.  3,  4,  6, 
♦11,  ♦12,  19,  64,  70,  72,  140,  141, 
144  (No.  68),  193,  195,  -196,  203, 
204,  329. 

Hylton,  Mr.  ^12. 

Ifyitom^  Kitty,  373—382. 

tiy$la^  Mr.  Justice,  417. 

India:  See  Eatt  India. 

Indiant  in  Brazil,  treatment  of,  284. 

Indigo  cultivation,  165  (No.  59.) 

Initruction  of  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone, 
161— 181  (No.  59.) 

Initruction  of  Slaves :  See  Education, 
and  Religioui  Instruction. 

Inter-Colonial  Slave  Trade :  See  Slave 
Trade  ( Inter^Colonial). 

Ipnoick  Antb^lavery  Meeting,  442. 

Ireland,  81, 101. 

Irving,  Mr.  6,  8,  10,  11,  12. 

Jamaica,  •ll,  24,  25,  70,  102,  146, 
162—166, 168,225—228, 345, 352, 
416,  429,  455,  473,  474,  477,  481. 

Jamaica  Assembly,  ♦  11, 16,  24,  25, 33, 
70,  102,  162,  174,  182,  235,  251, 
273,  274,  301,  340,  353,  372,  390. 

Januuca,  Bishop  of,  168,  384,  440. 

Jamaica  Newspapers,  33,  *161,  228, 
374,  380,  •396,416,419,  440,477, 
482,  486. 

Jamaica  Slave  Law,  ♦12,^13,  25, 106, 
144  (No.  58),  193,  236,  315,  484, 
485,  492. 

Jamaica  Watchman,  (newspaper,)  162 
—166,  173,  182,  208—212,  226, 
299,  341,  357,  ^379, 381, 383,  429, 
435,  441,  485,487,  489,  493,  495. 

Jennings,  Mr.  142. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  411. 

Joknstone,  Sir  Alexander,  262. 

Jowett,  Mr.  R.  407. 

Julio,  a  Beibice  sbve,  137. 

a  Jamaica  slave  girl,  302, 307. 


Justice,  administration  of,  165,  174, 
368. 

Keane,  Sir  John,  70. 
Kingston,  (Jamaica,)  360,  435. 
Knibb,  Rev.  Mr.  ^341 . 

Labour,  Excess  of,  ♦ll,  ^12,  95,  136, 
143  (No.  58),  203—205,  220,  243, 
277,  443,  479,  480,  ♦483. 

,  hours  of,  ♦!!,  143  (No.  58), 

203, 205,  479,  480. 

Lacroix,  General,  468. 

Ladies*  Anti-Slavery  Associations,  83, 
90. 

Lafayette,  General,  450. 

Lane,  Mr.  James,  88. 

Leader,  Mr.  P.  389. 

Lecesne,  Mr.  26,  174,  297,  381. 

Lectures,  Rev.  Mr.  Godwin's,  on  Ne- 
gro Slaveiy,  223,  394. 

Leeds  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  155  (No. 
58),  344,  405 — 410. 

Legislation  in  Slave  Colonies,  51 — 78, 
105,  129—155  (No.  58),  164,  192 
—206,233, 235, 236,  240,247,  249, 
253,  292,  336. 

LeUh,  Sir  James,  ^180  (No.  59). 

Liberated  Africans,  at  Sierra  Leone, 
158—187  (No.  59),  278,  279,  280, 
460. 

Liverpool,  Meeting  at,  96. 

Uverpool,  Lord,  60,  173. 

Long,  Mr.  272. 

Lushington,  Dr.  4,  15,  IC,  28,  174, 
263,  403. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.  "Esq.  242. 

Macaulay,  Mr.  Kenneth,  182  (No.  59) 

M'Crea,  Rev.  J.  217. 

M*Cunn,  Mr.  416. 

Macdonnel,  Mr.  Alexander,  •28,  172. 

MackenzU,  Mr.  147—162,  173,  182, 

207,  471,  472. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  3,  4,  8. 
McLaren,  Mr.  James,  482. 
McQueen,  Mr.  166. 
Madagascar,  51,  52,  251. 

Maddan,  Mr.  492. 

3  Y  2 
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Malabar y  Slavery  in,  79. 

Malenfant,  Col.  467. 

Mannings  Mr.  191,  *33.%  335, 337, 338. 

Manumission,  18, 19, 70, 74, 131  (No. 
58),  368,  398. 

,   (Compuboiy),  30,  58, 

.59, 131  (No.  58),  145  (No.  58),  173, 
188,  190,191,334,371,480. 

Manumitsions,  136,  137,  138,  139, 
140,  145. 

MaroonSy  21,  178  (No.  59),  205,  323. 

Marriage  of  Slaves,  73,  74,  76,  77, 
136,  137,  139,  140,  145,  171,  172, 
131  (No.  58),  141  (No.  58),  192, 
195,  370,  423,  480. 

Marryaty  Mr.  78,  190,  275. 

Marsh,  Kev.  Mr.  395. 

Martimqtte,  32. 

Mauritius,  3—14,  18,  23,  39,  49, 
70—72,  179,  251,  285—299,  448, 
458,  496.    (See  Slave  Trade,) 

Maxtoell,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  421. 

Mead,  Eleanor,  345—347,  481. 

Melville,  Lord :  See  Dundas. 

Mendicant  Slaves,  63,  81,  166. 

Methodist  Conference,  349. 

Mexican  Ambassador,  32. 

Mexico,  32,  36—39,  80,  172,  212, 
462,  463. 

Military  Expense  of  Slave  Colonies, 
175—178,  186. 

Milton,  Lord,  241. 

Missionaries  in  the  Colonies,  24,  25, 
33, 162,  159  (No.  59),  174  (No.  59), 
206,  237,299,  327,  350—361,  492. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  Robert,  143  (No.  58), 
473. 

Monopoly  of  the  Slave-holders,  88,  89, 
117. 

Montserrat,  73. 

Monthly  Magazine,  its  defence  of  Sla- 
very, ♦ll. 

Moody,  Major,  147,  173,  ♦191,  506. 

Morgan,  Mr.  299,  493,  494. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  366,  408. 

Mortality  in  the  West  Indies,  146, 
186.     (See  Population.) 

MosSf  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  of  the  Bahamas, 
5,  6,  7,  9,  22,  64,  125,  126,  135, 
236,  328,  ;J30. 


Mulattoes :  See  Free  CoUmred  Feftt- 
lotion, 

Murray,  Sir  George,  2,  3,  4,  10»  15, 
16,  28,  45,  47,  53—66,  70,  72,  75, 
139,  174,  148  (No.  58),  184,  294, 
334,  ♦335,  340,  369, 374,  376,  380, 
387,  431,  505. 

Muscat,  Imaum  of,  48,  51,  53. 

Mutilation,  105.  See  Cruelty. 

Napier,  Colonel,  412. 

Naval  Expenses  of  Slave  Colonies, 
178,  179. 

N<n/le,  Madame,  22,  23. 

Negro  Slavery :  See  SUnery, 

Negro  Character,  281. 

Nevis,  73,  ^81,  114. 

New  Slave  Code  of  Crown  Colonies, 
129  (No.  58.) 

Newsom,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  82. 

Nieolay,  General,  66,  99. 

Nugent,  Lord,  3. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  393. 

Nottingham,  Samuel,  463. 

(yConnell,  D.  Eaq.  93—96,  217, 259, 
389,  391. 

Offences  of  Slaves,  137,  140,  143, 
324,  368.  (See  Pumshmenis.) 

Ogilvy,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  346. 

0*Hannan,  Rev.  Anthony,  68,  69. 

Orders  in  Council,  31,  50,  129  (No. 
58),  202,  ^335, 457,  502—506. 

Orton,  Rev.  Mr.  327,  32B,  352,  355. 
442. 

PaUmer,  Mr.  35. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  176. 

Parliamentary  ProceedwMS,  1 — 16. 
317—342. 

Paiipfrum  of  West  India  Plsaleis,  125, 
127,  272. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  336. 

Persecution :  See  Religious  Perseemium, 

Petitions  to  Parliament:  See  Anti- 
Slavery  Petitions, 

Philadelphia,  Anecdote  of  a  Slave  at 
238. 

Philip,  Rev.  Dr.  (Researches  in  South 
Africa,)  139. 

Phillips,  Mr.  Joseph,  63,  ♦81,  166. 
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PhUoiophy  of  Labour,   147,  148,  178 

(No.  59),  506.    (See  Moody,) 
Pkkardj  Dr.  84. 
Pictoti^  General,  136  (No.  58.) 
Pmder,  Rev,  Mr.  170. 
Pmney,  Mr.  362. 
put,  Rig^t  Hon.  Wm.  238,  338. 
PlatUaiion  Slaves,  143,1 44.  (See  Shoves) 

Planters,  39,  86,  95,  99,  112,  113, 
114,  115, 116, 142,  ^170,  215,  232, 
240,  242,  246,  253,  270,  272,  277, 
382,407,413. 

Polverel,  466. 

Population  (Slave),  decrease  of,  146, 
136  (No.  58),  205,  277,  243,  282, 
285—292,  323,  385,  415,  418, 480. 

Port-Louis,  51,  52,  72,  285. 

Port-Royal  Council  of  Protection,  41 6. 

Powell,  Rev.  J.  394. 

Pother,  Mr.  96,  136,  137,  138. 

Poumall,  H.  Esq.  256,  259. 

Prevot,  case  of,  22. 

Pringle,  Mr.  139,  373,  440. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for 
the,  100,  170,  250,  411. 

Property  of  Slaves,  54,  73,  76,  77, 
106,  138,  131  (No.  58),  142  (No. 
58),  150  (No.  58),  201—203,  292, 
370. 

Pro-Slavery  PartizanSf*^^,  104,116, 
130,  146,  216,  314,  382. 

Pro-Slavery  Rent,  28. 

Protection,  Councik  of,  73, 133,  302, 
374,  375,  376,  378,  416,  419,  429, 
486, 495. 

Protectors  of  Slaves,  72,  ^81, 129  (No. 
58),  133  (No.  58),  192,  324,  372, 
386,  505. 

Reports  of,  78,135 

—146,  385. 

Protkeroe,  Mr.  333,  343,  361. 
Provision  Grounds,  135  (No.  58),  138 
(No.  58),  423»  426. 

Publie  Opinion  in  Slave  Colonies,  111, 
♦126. 

Punishments  of  Slaves,  *12,  2?,  132, 
136,  137,  140,  144,  139  (No.  58), 
140  (No.  58),  147  (No.  58),  205, 
206,  345,  346,  371,  428,  478. 

Recoids  of,  141  (No. 

52),  324,  371.    (^eo  Offences.) 


Pync,  Mr.  161  (No.  59.) 


Quarterly  Review,    101,  102,   *I61, 
187. 

Radama,  Treaty  with,  48,  51,  52. 

Rqffington,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  377. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  262. 

Ratcliffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  327,  353. 

Rawson,  Mr.  Geo.,  405. 

Rebellion,   Colonial  threats   of,   117, 
127, 164, 182. 

Records^  Falsification  and  Destruction 
of,  132  (No.  58), 

Registration  of  Slaves,  23,  42,  44,  47, 
48,  50,  141. 

Registry  of  Slaves,  43,  44,  50,  290, 
291, 449,  496. 

Reilly,  Rev.  Mr.,  89. 

Religion^  in  the  West  Indies,  167, 
171. 

Religious  Instruction  of  Slaves,  54,  66, 
67,69,  86,  109, 110, 167,  170, 148 
—149  (No.  58),  167  (No.  58),  191, 
193,  194,  199,  222,  236,  240,  292, 
340,  352,  359,  369,  383,  408, 422, 
427,  445,  460,  481,  490,  503. 

Religious  Persecution  in  the  Colonies, 
24,  162,  206,  237,  327,  341,  350— 
361,   439,  489 — 495. 

Remittances :   See  Donations. 

Resolutions  (Parliamentary)  of'  1823, 
57,  58,  60,  129  (No.  58),  188,  222, 
240,  269,  334,  498. 

Resolutions  at  Anti-Slavery  Meetings, 
213,  219,  222,  240,  246,  251,  253, 
257,  262,  263,  265,  300,  343,  349, 
406,  410. 

Rice,  T.  S.,  Esq^  259,  265. 

Richardson,  Mr.  J.  410. 

Ricketts,  Major,  171— 173  (No.  59.) 

Rocafuerte,  Mr.,  32. 

Ro(h%ey,  Lord,  325. 

Rogers,  C.  J.,  Esq.  140. 

Roman  Catholic  Slaves,  68. 

Rose,  Sir  G.  H.,  383. 

Ross,  Sir  Patrick,  63,  64. 

Rutt,  Mr.,  258. 

St.  Christopher'Sf  74,  ^169. 
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St.  Domingo :  See  Htn/ti. 

St.  George's,  in   Jamaica,  419,  429, 
486. 

St,  Lucia,  31,  74,  139, 372,  457. 

St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  Jamaica,  168, 

St.  Vificents,  75. 

Saintsbury,  Mr.  G.  78,  79. 

Sandwith^  Mr.  393. 

Santhonax,  466. 

Savings*  Banks  for  Slaves,  136,  504. 

Scales,  Rev.  Thos.,  406. 

ScarUtt,  Sir  W.  353. 

Seqford,  Lofd,  11,  35,  99,  190,  191, 
200,  203. 

Sectarians,  24,  25,  33, 34.  (See  Mis- 
sionaries,) 

Separation  of  Families,  ^13,  74,  90, 
106,  131  (No.  58),  144  (No.  58), 
192,  220,  370. 

Seychelles,  51. 

S/tarpe,  Granville,  83. 

Shenton,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  419,  421, 
431,  487. 

Shroeter,  Richard,  a  negro,  493. 

Sierra  Leone,  102,  157 — 188  (No.  59), 
277,  279,  280,  460. 

'^Sketches  and  Recollections  of  the 
West  Indies,"  (Publication  so  in- 
titled)  27. 

Slave  Labour ;  See  Labour,  Excess  of. 

Rate  of  wages  for,  386 

—388,  ♦474. 

Slave  Property .-  See  Property, 

Slave  Codes,  28,  105,  ♦l52,  129—155 
(No.  58),  334. 

Slave  Evidence:  See  Evidence. 

Slave-Holders :  See  Planters, 

Slave  Laws:  See  Consolidated  Slave 
Law — Slave  Codes — Legislation, 

Slave  Market  in  Brazil,  401. 

Slave  Marriages :  See  Marriage, 

Slave  Register  Office :  ^^Regi$try, 

Slave  Trade,  African,  •U,  27,  84,  230, 
231,  238,  248,  271,  278,  322,  325, 
331,  395,  499. 

,  French,  32,  332, 450. 

— ,  Inter-Colonia1,181 ,  MOS, 


Slaivery,  1,  10,  56,  83,  93,  98,  lOi 
105,  108,  130,  133,  185,  139,*f09, 
219,  220,  223—225,  239,  241,  i43, 
251, 260,  270,  281,  299,  301—811 
322,  362,  366,  896,  406y  412,  415, 
443,  477. 

,  Cost  of,  94,  175—181. 

.  Defence  o^  ♦li,  27,  87, 

99, 104,  126.  128,  132,  146.  (See 

Pro-Slavery  Partizans,) 

-,  Evils  of,    1,  23,  27,  90, 


91,92,106,107,112,139,  145,213. 
223,  269,  281,  283,  396—399,  407, 
425,  443—445,  453,  477. 

— ,  Sermons  on,  447. 


Slaves,  average  price  o^  137. 

,  complaints   of,  140,  143, 

132  (No,  58),  147  (No.  68),  416, 
419,  481.  ' 

,  legal  protection  of,  106, 370, 

428.  (See  Protection,  Councib  o£) 

Plantation,  143,  144. 

sold  in  execution,  196,  277. 


428. 


-,  Mauritius,  3,  5,  7,  8, 10, 


13,  14,  39—52,  297,  448. 


Smart,  Mr.  171  (No.  59),  280. 

Smith,  Lieutenant  G.  H.  of  Jamaica, 

225—228,  301—315. 
Smith,  Wm.,  Esq.,  333,  340. 

Smith,  Missionaiy,  95,  109,  236,  297. 
327,  329,  339. 

Smith,  Mr.  James,  436. 

Socictc  de  la  morale  Chretiemse,  32. 

Soldiers,  British,  in  Siena  Leone,  184, 
185, 186. 

South  Africa :  See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Southampton    Anti- Slavery  Meeting, 
219,  300. 

Spanish  Colonies,  119. 

Spanish  Slave  Code,'i3S—\3S  (No.  58.) 

Spectator  Newspaper,  27. 

Stennctt,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  378. 

Stephen's  Delineation  of  West  India 
Slavery,  27,  103,  104,  109,  111. 
313,  358,  476,  507. 

Stevens,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  41 6« 

Stewart,  Hon.  James,  199. 

Stewart,  Mr.  199. 

Straggler  Newspaper,  211,  827w 

Suffield,  Lord,  35. 

Sugar,  Free  cultured,  32,  36, 78. 

,  East  India:  See  Etai  Iwim, 

and  Bengal  Sugar, 
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Skjor,  SlaTe-cultund,  4i5. 
Sugar   Dulia,  15,:  35.   88,   80,   OS, 
133—134,   ISO,    275,    415.    (See 

Bounlitt  and  I'rottcting  DtOia.) 
Sifpr  Planting,  273,  276,  437. 
Sugor    Trade.    273,    274.     (See   JW1»- 

twpoly,   Weil  India  Trade.) 

Stdddet  of  SlaTM,  307,  398,  423,  427. 
Smday,  Desecration  vt,  1,58,  58,  61, 

62,  75,  13a,   145,  174,  196—200, 

311,369,384,386,480.  , 
fiMtfay  ifliow,  55,  56,  61,  73,   75, 

76,  130(No.58),134CHo.58),  160, 

190,  193,  197—200,  220,  393,  31t, 

360,  369,437  445,,So4. 
Simdiaf  Markf  11,62,  67  77,  109,188, 

169,   130   (No.  58),   134  (No.  58), 
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IN   INDEX   TO    AMTI-SLAVERY   REPORTER,   VOLS.   I.   AND   11. 

*•*  PufcjiMer*  of  the  two  fbnntr  VoloiiMt  are  requested  to  insert  with  the  pen  tbe  following 

oorrectkms  in  tbe  Index. 


Ameliontwn  rf  Slavery.— far  u.  ftt,  227,  257,  read  ii.  218,  222,  257. 
Afpraitement ....  references  to  this  olmoBe,— for  ii.  72,  90,  95,  read  ii.  68 — ^72,  95. 
AfbUrary  Punitkment..,, in  Jamaica,— /or  i.  507;  ii.  252,  555,  read  i.  507,  555; 

ii.  262. 
Bahamat ;  ....Mr.  Huskisson's  opinion  of   New  Slave  Ad,— for   ii.    546,  read 

ii.545. 
Batkurtt,  Earl, ....  his  instructions  to  Goremors  of  Slave  Colonies,— ;/br  i.  151, 296, 

read  i.  151, 297. 
BerMcf....  Slaves  on  Rose  Hall,— /or  i 555,  read  i 255. — ....  General 

Remarks  on  the  Fiscal's  Returns,— /or  i. . « . .  186,  read  i 180. 

Biekell,  Rev.  R examples  of  branding  with  a  hot  iron,— -/or  i.  11,  read  i.  12. 

Brou^iam,  H.  Esq.  his  Speech  at  Second  General  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Society, 

—for  i.  6,  read  i.  4. 
Colonial  Rrfcrm  ....  legislation  in  St. Lucia,  ii.  112,  115,  dele  112. 

CoUmial  Slavery Sale  of  Slaves  for  their  master's  debts,— /or  i.  14,  read  i.  10, 12. 

Dewterara  ... .llemarks  on  New  Slave  Law,— /or  ii 98,  read  ii 97. 

Driving-whip  ....  not  used  in  Mexico,— /or  ii.  250,  read  ii.  251. 

Dwarrit,  Mr observations  on  his  Reports  by  Lord  Suffield,— /or  i.  176,  read 

i.  177. 
Flogging  ....  legislation  in  Jamaica,— /or  ii.  252,  read  ii.  262. 
Flogging  of  Women  ....  abolition  of,  refused  by  Jamaica,— /or  i.  50,  read  i.  505. 
Leeeene  and  Eteoffery  ....  banished  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,— /or  i.  14,  read  i.  28. 
MarlVf—for  ii.  250,  read  ii.  260. 
06eoA  Jack,— for  ii.  175,  read  i.  175. 
Patertonf  Mr.  of  Berbice,— /or  i.  40,  read  i.  42. 
Petttiont  to  Parliament,— for  **  Nottingham,  i.  106 — 674  : — Petitions,"   &c.  read 

"  Nottingham,  i.  106. — Six  hundred  and  seventy-four  petitions  presented,"  &c. 
Price  of  Slave$,—for  i.  255,  read  i.  281. 

Protector  of  Slaves  ....  defects  of  the  Demerara  Order,— /or  i.  159,  read  i.  150. 
Slavery,— for  ii.  162,  read  ii.  161. 
Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Goepel;  their  supineness,  &LC,—for  ii.  525,  485,  read 

ii.  525,  419,  472,  475. 
Trinidad  ....  state  of  crime,— /or  ii.  121,  read  ii.  129. 

We$t  India  Controveny ....  Reply  to  the  West  India  Reporter,— /or  ii.  19,  read  ii.  119. 
yowtg,  Thomas,— /or  i.  156,  read  ii.  156. 


LoQdoo :  S.  DagsUtr,  Jun.  Printer.  14,  BartMomew  Cloes. 
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